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* 

Tiik nimliiK'H of mind and character which in modern twietiio) 
have proved itiu.4 hiw*i , *«*wFuI in political life arc for the inert 
part of n wholly different order from those which l( | ail to 
emincuiv in the spheres of pure intellect, or pum moral effort-. 
Originality ami profundity of thought, the power of tracing 
principle to their obscure and dbfiint, eorixi-<|iietires, ttit) intel¬ 
lectual and iiuajpiwdive insight, which penetrates to the heart, of 
things ami eKpnwM'H in a jtcrcnmul form tho deeper emotion*, or 
finer shades of human character, can Ini of little or tio service in 
practical politics. Nor nro tlio moral cpiuliUcs that, nro required 
in tho higher spheres or statesmanship then* of a hem or a 
Miinlu 1 Wiminto cnriiortnnsH and self-devotion, complete onn- 
ceutraiioti of every faculty on an unsoldsli aim, uncnleulatfnjjj 
daring, a deiicmiy of conscience and a loftiness of uim (hr ex¬ 
ceeding those of t,tm average of men, aro hero likely to prove 
rather a liindranco than an assistant*). Tho polif,ininn doala very 
largely with the superficial and the commonplace; Ida art in 
in a irnmt, measure that, of skilful compromise, and in the eon. 
ditien* of miMiorn life tho Hint unman in likuly to succeed tlio l*>6 
who possesses secondary qualifies to an uniiHiml degrw, who in 
in tlio closest intellectual and moral nympatJiy with thn average 
of tbo intelligent men of hin time, and wiio pursues common 
ideals with more than common nhility. ‘Tho find quality of a 
you, v. n 
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prime minister in it I’tvi’ rniinhy,* mid llunuv Widpnle, ‘is ft* 
have more common sense Hi. in imy 1111111.’ Tact, Wines* tid-ml, 
knowledge of men, resolution, promptitude and sagacity in drill¬ 
ing with immediate emergencies, n character wliirh lends its. If 
easily to conciliation, diminishes friction and inspires eonlidt nee, 
are especially needed, and they are more likely to lie finind 
among shrewd and enlightened me.n of the world than among 
men of great original genius or of an heroin type or oliarnclrr. 

In a fren country and under a parliamentary government tlin 
qualities mpiirrd iiir a great statesman dilfer widely from tim e 
which arc needed under a despotism, and they are ho various and 
dissimilar that 110 one has ever possessed them all in an c.stra- 
ordimtry degree. The talent of an orator or debater who run 
earry his measures triumphantly through parliamentary contro¬ 
versies ; the talent of a tactician skilful in the difficult art of 
party management; the talent ofnn administrator who can non- 
duet the ordinary business of Hie country with vigour ami 
sagacity; the constnulive talent which, when a great, rliniimi 
lias to bn iieeomplislied, nun carry it out Iiv wiieeiul ncllcoii- 
eoivod legislation; the pnlitienl prescience uhi>di li. 11 - ee' I lie 
eifect of measures, understands the tcridcuric!. of iti<> Hi,11 .md 
directs and modifies a policy in aeeurdance with them, mm.l all 
meet in an ideal statesman. He must preserve the happy 
medium between arrogance and irresolutiim, In'tween rn. liiie.rt 
and timidity, under oimimmtanecH Hint are peculiarly lifted to 
bring either failing into relief. Widely different, lideni;. are 
required lbr a minister in time of jiciice and in tiuie of war, and 
the qualities of mind ami character Hud. exercise the mn. l jmurr- 
t'ul magnet,in iulliienee over great innsm* of men are not, idauys 
tli oho tluiL win the confidence of parliaments or state, men, It is 
possible for a man to be immeasurably superior to hU fellow,- in 
olocpienre, in knowledge, in dexterity of argument., in moral 
energy and in popular sympathy, and at the mine time plainly 
interior to the nvemgo of educated men in simndmvwi and 
sobriuty of judgnumt. The best man of biudneMi is net always 
the moat enlightened statesman, and a great power id forew<«>ing 
and understanding the Icndimoios of his time may Is* combined 
with a great incapacity for niimagiiig men or for drilling with 
doily difficulties os they arise. 
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By the natural Ihnil nt Ions of human naif lire* some of tliero 
gifts of statesman Jiip fire sure to be wanting in the great ivk 
minister, and experience shown that 1 lie e.sImnrdMuiw pi>.i-i*s- 
sion of one of them is often balanced by ft morn than common 
deficiency iu another. No Knglirth jdativniuu conducted fho 
affairs of the nation at home and abroad, for a cnn-idt-rubln 
period, more skilfully or mew propp.-run-ly than Wnlp-i.V. 
His administration prolwibly saved Knglmid from a pmlougid 
period of disputed eucmsiim ami gave le-r the ftivngth that 
carried her through subsequent wars, but hi* uud'uibb'dly 
lowered the moral tone of public life, and he scarcely loft a 
trfice of const ruetivu frtntcsnmiis liip on the Statute I look. Phut- 
liam possessed to the highest dcirtvc the power of command 
and the qualities that appeal to the cut hm hi, m of a nation. 
Jle was one of the greatest of nratnra, one oi the greatest of war 
ministers, ami Ids general views of policy often exhibited a 
singular genius and sagacity; but ho hud wan-eK any talent 
for internal administration, and hr win utterly incapable of party 
nuumgemimh. l’iii ‘1 far surplus,'ed all his rnnb i mpnri*riiM iu tin* 
masterly skill and uomprolieuMvenoi.s with which hermild fnitno 
his legislative measures and in tin* commanding knmvledgi* and 
ability with which he could (tarry them through Parliament; hit 
speeches are full of wide in id sagacious surveys of the while 
Held of polities,and in the department of ihmnce Jfudd .iou was 
the only statesman of his generation who could be looked upon 
as his rival; but lie showed wo little of the prescience of a 
statesman that on the three most important qmnstinmi of his 
day- the ipieidiouH of ('nthnlta KnmncijwitJon, parliumontaiy 
reform, and free trade-—his mistakes were dijudroiM to bin 
ooimtiy and almnil. ruinous to liis party; ami, although lie 
ap|icured for ntinm one of flat greatest of parliamentary leadcrn, 
ho loft his party dislocated, impotent, and discrediti*d. HU 
rival, Lord John Russell, took a foremost, part in that Reform 
Hill which is perhaps tlm most important legislative measure of 
the nineteenth century, and a considerable put in many other 
measures of utmost the liighe^t value. HU political judgment on 
tJm chief events of his time was so sound, mwlemt a, and sugneimw 
that there was scarcely im opinion of his youth which ho was 
obliged to abandon iu old ago, and scarcely a line of policy 

« a 
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which he suggested tlxat has not been justified by tlio event,. 
Though not an orator, he succeeded both as lender of tlio 
House of Commons and as leader of the Opposition. He was 
courageous, earnest, transparently straightforward and honour¬ 
able, but yet he can scarcely bo called either a brilliant, a power¬ 
ful, or a very popular statesman. A want of tact and manage¬ 
ment, an imperfect knowledge of men, a curious strain of part y 
pedantry which showed itself in his speeches and judgments, an 
undue restlessness and independence when co-operating with 
other statesmen, impaired his influence both with his colleagues 
and with the country. 

The most remarkable of all instances of the combination of 
tlio more dazzling attributes of a parliamentary statesman is to 
1m found in the young minister whoso triumph at the election 
of 178-1- hay been described in the last volume. Jlis position at 
this moment was one of the most enviable ami most extra¬ 
ordinary in history, lie was but just twenty-five, an ago when 
talents, knowledge, anil character are with most men completely 
immature and when a politician who entered Parliament with 
great advantages is considered very fortunate if he lias attained 
the rank of IJndnr-SocroInry and has on a few occasions caught 
the ear of the [louse, Ab this ago Pitt had attained a parlia¬ 
mentary ascendency which his father had scarcely rivalled, lie 
had fought, with an eloquence, courage, anil sagacity which 
excited the admiration of tlio wholo nation, one of the most* 
desperate parliamentary battles in English history, and he had 
totally defeated an Opposition consisting of the majority of tlio 
House of Oommons, mid directed by a group of slatosmen and 
orators of the very highest eminence. The victory at the hust¬ 
ings hod been decisive. Nearly 160 of the Opposition had lost 
t.lieir seats. Pitt found himself at tlio head of a majority which 
represented tin*, undoubted sentiments of the country, JIo had 
no colleagues who could for a moment rival his influence, and by 
a strange combination of circumstances lie came to power un¬ 
pledged as to his, policy, and supported by a great section of 
each party in the State, 

It was an extraordinary position, and it soon'appeared that 
Pitt hod both the talents and the character to maintain it* 
With one brief interval lie continued to bo prime minister of 
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Jutland till liin death. For nearly nimdeen years lie wn> i\> 
absolute as Walpole ill the, Cabinet and flm Purlinmeul, lair 
limre powerful than Walpuli* from ills hold upon tin* aflbetions 
and admiration of the people. 

Such a statesman may have haul great delirfy. but, lie iimMi 
have liad extraordinary merits, and Iiefoiv proceeding with the 
course of our narrative it may be well to attempt in one, cmu- 
prolumsivc picture to form a general cdimate of both. 

Jlis first and most conspicuous talent was that of an orator 
or debater. The son of the great csti of Jhiglijili orators, ho win 
destined almost from the cradle for a parliamentary career, and 
the whole force and bent of his intellect, win ivusih-.dy em¬ 
ployed in this one direction. Ilis father w»i wrinfonjed to 
make him practise dechnnation when Mill a child, and to give 
him facility and flexibility of language hv making him tram late 
at sight, from classical and modern foreign ivribrs, attending 
rather to the force, How, and elegance of tlm language than to 
exact fidelity of translation. At Cambridge it was noticed how 
minutely 1m applied himself to the study of luni'migc, how care¬ 
fully in reading the classical writers he analjied their style, 
noted down every forcible or happy expre.ehm. mid especially 
compared the opposite speeches on the same subject, ob.cninp 
how each Hpcaker managed his own case, and how he nlouvered 
or evaded the case of his opponents. Iti mulhemnticH and in 
Locke's philosophy he found ait admirable discipline for his 
reasoning powers, and it was reinemliered that Harrow's Mormons 
wore recommended by Chatham as s|iecii»lly fitted to purify mid 
invigorate his style, lie was a hard student, but there \vm 
nothing in his studies that, was desultory or aimless. Though 
he entered Parliament at twenty-one he, had already Usui long 
accustomed to haunt the galleries of Inti It Houses during im¬ 
portant debates, and it was his practice while each hjkwIi him 
proceeding to consider how it could i*n an«wercd and how 
it could Ik> improved, Hy such methods ho acij aired what 
Coleridge hits truly csallml • a premature and unnatural dexterity 
in the combination of words/a powor of (muring forth with 
endless facility perfectly modulated sentences of |*nrfixlJy chosen 
language, which as far surjmwiod the resell of a normal htteilwi 
m the feuts of an acrobat exceed the capacities of a normal Is sly. 
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He had, indeed, every requisite of a great debater: perfect 
Belf-popsession; an unbroken flow of sonorous and dignified 
language; great quickness and cogency of reasoning anil 
especially of reply; an admirable gift of lucid and methodical 
statement; an extraordinary skill in arranging tlio course and 
symmetry of an unpremeditated speech; a memory singularly 
strong and singularly accurate. No one knew bettor how to 
turn and retort arguments, to seize in a moment on a weak 
point or an unguarded phrase, to evade issues which it was not 
convenient to press too closely, to conceal if necessary his 
sentiments and his intentions under a cloud of vague, brilliant, 
and impelling verbiage. Without either the lire, passion, 
imagination, or histrionic power of his father, lie couhl entrance 
the House by Jiis sustained and lofty declamation or invective, 
and lie emplojed with terrible effect the weapon of cutting 
sarcasm and the tone of freezing contempt, flood judges com¬ 
plained of n e givut monotony in his iut,Dilations, an absence of 
variety in his gesture, an ungraceful habit of sawing the air 
with his body,' but he had a noble voice, clear, powerful and 
melodious, and there was uliout him an unvarying dignity and 
even majesty of manner which always reminded men that lie 
was speaking with the authority of a great minister. 

TIio.se who read his speeches will 'derive little from them 
but disappointment. What especially strikes tlio render is 
their extreme poverty of original thought. They are admirably 
adapted for their immediate purpose, but beyond this they are 
almost worthless. It lias been said with truth that not one 
philosophical remark, not one image, not even one pninied 
aphorism out of them has been remembered. 1 There is not 
a trace in them of the wide or subtile political views, the ex¬ 
quisite) delineations of character, the deep insight into the 
springs of human leading and action which make (lie speeches 
of Burke ho invaluable. Burke once doscrilicd I Sit with much 
bitterness as ‘the sublime of mediocrity,’ 3 and it is true that 
with all his great powers his mind seemed always to move in 
the region of tlio commonplace. It was said by his admirers 

1 flee tho severe but admirably li. 310 
anntr and powerful rowiy on I'itt by ■ DutlcrV Ucmhtiimwti, p, 17& 
Ool<iri<h;o. fimy* on AU Own Tima, 
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that his thmiykts clothed tlem- *lvi\s almost HpoiPnimnusIy in 
the most appropriate an 1 frIi<>i1'MH lunyuuye, huh we, look in 
vainlurtho.se tar-readme.', vivid, anil imuLfinnfivn epithetsand 
phrases which iu the *pc * dies of his fhf her, of Burke, and some¬ 
times of Grattan, at onus arrej-t t lie nlfeuf ion, and open, as with 
a sudden (Insli, new vi.sins to tie* mind. Hardly any other pmiil. 
speaker was so little rcmemliered, and thn lew phrases which 
are not forgotten are only instunecs of I lie liappy expresinn of 
perfectly com men place ideas. Urns, when Krskino in a leehle 
speech repeated nrfliiincufs which had hern more powerfully 
stated by Fox, Fitt. heyim his reply, * Tin* linvinumhle and learned 
pvntlcmau who Micceedeil tie* richt honourable flenflemaii, 
HifrnitftfiHtj thn ihm*<1 i*/ hi* i/ovowi**/ \Mn*n hi* health was 
drunk as the saviour of Kiimne, Fill loftily tll-flairued f,h»» com- 
pliment; 4 Kurnpn is not in he .*u;ed liy any single man. 
Kiiyhind has saved lierself hy her rwtinm, and will, JL tru 
save Kiimpe hy her example/ 

To a flood writer who knows that the supreme end of his 
art 1 h to flive lunflinifle the ufmiwt meaning of which it is su:*- 
ceptiblo, to make it rcv«ul mid dLtiiifliiidt with aeeunicy and 
with dcamcM t.1m tinest fibres of thought, Jew Myliv. emi he 
more repulsive than the I'^ienf Fill,. Kedumlanf and eopimM 
beyond measure, a eimmiMUplacn thought is loutrti rmt into 
period idler period, (died one on unotlirr with a mnnotoiimui mid 
mrliiteelnrid symmetry, aurl with a manifest de/im to produce 
thn flreuUist. poshililn pomp and |isradi- of lunflimf*e. Thouyh 
mi admirable rcasoner, Fitt was, in this r»*;:p*wt, wiaruely equal 
to Fox. Wo miss Mm (inn flrusp, thn oxtr-me fairnenH which 
stated iu tlm slrouflext form thn stronjre*.t argument of an 
opponent, the clown contact with Dm reality of tiling- lliflli- 
snundiiifl floneralities, a kind of vuflttn grandiloquence wiueli 
wanned to indicate a mind less occupied with facts than with thn 
presentation of fads, Iiom a large part in his Kpnechcs, and, 
never stooping to tlm familiar, bit often failed to touch thn 
definite and th» concrete, Francis, who was a very urmln 
though a vwiy prejudiced and malevolent critic, maintained that 
Pitt’s eloquent** was mom lit for declamation than for debate, 
mul he would allow him no merit mtonpt a perfect elocution, 
a sonorous voice, aud an astonmliitifl choice ami fluency of 
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language, which, however, wholly failed to fix ittelf on the nu , i- 
mory. 1 Windham, who was an equally competent and a lows 
prejudiced judge, spoke of Pitt’s £ State Paper style, 1 anrl ex¬ 
pressed his belief that ‘he could speak a King’s Speech oil- 
hand. 1 It was generally acknowledged that he was superior to 
Fox in method and arrangement, in skill of statement, in thn 
more uniform and equable elevation of his luuguage. It was 
remarked by the excellent critics in the reporters 1 gallery, that 
it was often difficult to follow the train or sequence of Fox h 
speeches, but that there was no difficulty in remembering what 
he said. Pitt’s speeches, on the other hand, were perfect in 
their method, and it was easy and delightful to follow them; but 
when the musical voice had ceased, it was not always so easy to 
remember what hud charmed. 9 

The canons of writing and of speaking are, however, essen¬ 
tially different, and the best justification of Pitt’s rhetoric is the 
enormous impression which, during so many years, and on wi 
many subjects, it scarcely ever failed to make on a highly edu¬ 
cated audience. Reporting in his day was far from perfect!-^ 
and even the most perfect reporting can never adrqimfHy 
convey the power and charm of a grout orator. Lord Holland 
lias said that those who hud heard the debates of Pitt mid 
Fox in tho House of Commons had ‘ hoard the art of public 
and unpremeditated speaking, in as groat perfection as lummu 
faculties exercised in our language can attain;’ 4 and we huvo 
some measure of their greatness in the comparisons that woro 


1 Forkoa and Motivate’.! JAfo 0 / ohwiotkm, not lowered In Its torn* For 
I’/wnoIXi 11 .480,470. a moment; net a particle of all this 

* Butler's itfimtnlwmaet, p. 100. is preserved In tlm rqtori lately 

* Ijord Grenville mentioned to published, though wild to bn done by 

Ito^crs the profit injustice which re* Uuming Unmet'* h\fv 1. p SSI. k 

jiortintf did to the upceoliuH at Pit I., writer in the Annual Uvyhtvt r*- 

lie said that there were only two marks: * ft. is unjust to lean ton much 

speeches—-illut on the Slaking Fund, on particular words and phriwss at* 

nmlthaton tho answer to Jhmapario’H tribated to the members of ulf,li«<r 

letter to George HI, corrected by House. Our public rejsirt* of pro* 

Pitt himself. Hoffors’s JtfltuilfeoHmu, coeilinffft in Parliament arc mot snfll- 

pp. 188-llH). Perhaps Ills K™doht oitmtly accurate for such a pm*|Kwi%’ 

speech whs that on the renewal of — An, Hoy, 1781» p. 112. This ou^ht 

the war in ISOii, of which Pox finely to be remembered when furmintf a 

wild that 4 if Demosthenes had been judgment uf tho almesl. Insane ton- 

present lie must have admired and iruntfc that was often attributed to 

might have enviod.’ Horner says of Burke, who was a very rapid s(s*nkor, 

it: ‘Pitt’s tieroration was aoomplcte 4 llolhmd’rt .1 fmoln 0 / tfui \Ykl§ 
half-hour of his must powerful do* Party, 11.118. • 
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made between them ami the nn^fc illustrious of their suc¬ 
cessors. Chateaubriand, having attended Him cli-lmt «-s of Urn 
House of Commons when am il<* during flu* French Ilrvolii- 
1 ion, rolumoil to London as aiiiliii^ulnr ait a time when Cunning 
iiiul Grey wore in the zenith of tlii-ir powers, nod lie, him left a 
most emphatic testimony to the great decadence that hudbiken 
place, 1 unci Willierfumi only pmiiomieril what appears to have 
been the almost universal judgment when In* inserted 11«:if > its 
an orator or debater, Canning, in iiis iiju-i brilliant <l;i\be¬ 
longed to an altogether lower plane than Hie two great, rivals 
who had prereiled him. 8 Pill in said to have liineelf defended 
the extreme red ui i dancer of his speeches, on the ground flint lie 
preferred it to the repetition^ of Fn\\ and that one or other is 
absolutely nem.-urv for any speaker who would thornicdiU and 
adequately impress his views on n popular nudienee, n Tim 
dilferenee between tin 1 reasoning of the two oralots \v;i', no 
doubt, partly duo to difference of intellectual chururlei 1 , but 
partly also to the fact that Fox was nearly always in *>ppn .iiiuii, 
while J'itt was nt‘urly always in nllice. In a purliemeiiiurv 
government a minister is cun.dunlly obliged to speak when 
it would be better to keep silence, and it mu.d. be one i.f Id* 
iiiohIi frequent objects to avoid dbcloMiig his opinion,* ami inten¬ 
tions, to nvurlo queslioiis which ran not be safely brought to an 
iriiiueilmto issue, to keep open to himself more than one eoiiro* 
of motion, to secure the nuncumMiea of men of more Hum one 
shade of opinion, When a great muster of language finds him¬ 
self in such a position, lie will naturally lenru to cultivate a 
style of eloquence adapted to its exigetieies. jHe will oil mi 
very deliberately substitute words for things, uvoiil rather than 
aim uti precision, and employ language for the purjKwr, of 
nlwcuiring mther than detiniug thought. Much a tmsfe of 
shaking seldom fails to exercise a pernicious influence (with 
on'intellect and chamc-lor, but ifc must l>e judged, like other 
things, by its adaptation to its end, and not by more literary 
tests. 

Hit. liad an unlimited command of this kind of rhetoric. 
He hod, also, to a very remarkable degree, tlm inestimable gift 

1 8w* it rem.irkiiMe |wnhuj^ in his 1 With rfttrtto'* Al / fl * v. JMO* 
fiml titr to LUtilraturtt *(it* * (lltfuiu. 

m> m 
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of reticence, a gift which is rarely united with so great a 
wealth of words. No speaker, was more rliflieult to pro¬ 
voke to a reply when an obstinate or a dignified silence was 
most conducive to his interest. 1 His self-control was almost un¬ 
failing, and he had a most rapid and intuitive sagacity in read¬ 
ing the temper both of tho IIouso and of the public. Ho had a 
good political judgmont, but, beyond all things, a most excellent 
House of Crnumons judgment. The House scorned perpetually 
before his nund, and Windham complained with truth that iu 
preparing his measures lie thought loss of their operatiim than 
of their reception, and especially of the manner in which they 
would look in a piirliameiitary statement,* Thom have been 
wiser statesmen, ami there have been greater orators, but no 
other English minister was so skilled in tho management alike 
of a party anil of a delate, in the art of knowing-how far 
questions might he pressed without danger nr compromised 
without discredit, Amid (lie pimna and pro vocal ion of debate, 
in sittings that were prolonged till the streaks of morning hnd 
begun to illuminate the horizon, at times when a thousand earns 
unconnected with the immediate subject, of diuriiusinn were 
weighing ou liis mind, at times when great public dangers wore 
ini|>eudiug, and when tho intorests of the nation were shame¬ 
fully subordinated to party passions, ho scarcely over lost his 
self-emnnmiid or Ids dignity, his supremo good House, or his 
authority over tho House. Jlurkn, who was iu some res [mots 
uu immeasurably greater man, often emptied the House by his 
discursiveness, and excited ridicule or disgust by extravagances 
of passion, taste, and metaphor, which seemed scarcely com¬ 
patible with sanity. Fox, in intellectual powers, was probably 
fully equal to Pitt, but through liis whole political life the 
indiscretion ami violence of some of Ium own speeches were 
the chief obstacles to liis earner. Hut tho young minister, iu 
the moments of his most vehement declamation, was nlwajs 
essentially calm and collected, and his complete mastery over 
liimsolf was one of the great secrets of his inllueuco over 
others. 

1 I have noticed (vol. Iv. pp. <101, Tor a I;iter cxiimphi mm Wmxsir« 
;i02) how omhtrntly ho<liHplay<-tl jliin ISMitnmn r Mt'imur** Hi. p, !&l. 
gilt lu ttio great olmUjhI ol 178IJ- 1781. a Uurmr'i U/t\ i. a I ft. 
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Like William III., to whom in el in muter he Lore some 
eemblunce, lie was more wonderful as a very jonng man tlum 
'as a mail of mature life. Intellect and ehumeier with him 
had both developed prematurely, aiul nn|mred their lull force 
at an. ago when with other men thej are in tin* bud. A*iWiis 
inevitable, however, such a development win M.mewhutmieMded. 
It was truly said of him Hint hr n \er win h boy, mid, owing to 
the strange eircuinst juices of his life, ]u* bne’.v \ery little ofnirn 
or manners except as they were c\hihiie,| in pnhti.id life, and 
scan through the unnatural medium of a gr at minLierial 
position. 11 is knnvYledge of public, opinion, and e- peeiulK of 
parliamentary opinion, was rarely at Caul I, 1ml la* had not much 
skill in distTimimiting individual idr.*ranter, ami lililc knowlcdpn 
of common life. 1 

In the noble portraits of him whmh t'em/tW'ingh huslefi, 
it. is not., 1 think, difficult to dried, an evpre.*don of purity mid 
almost of uuworldlitiess as of one who had n**\er sueeiimbed to 
the chief temptations of youth. Kill und .'hyne. *■», weak health, 
mid a home education strengthened the. purity of nature, but 
contributed also to lie* stillness and awkwnrilite.*; of his i.umncr, 
His indifference to female rlmrnis win the con taut Mobyrl of 
criarse taunts which exhibit only too elearlv the I'.* himmble 
morals of the time. Neither play, nor tint turf, nor tie* f le-niro 
could allure him, am! no pirns are was e\er suffered todivrrt him 
Crura the paths of ambition and of public duly, 3 

In one point ahum could his pri\;ile diameter lie ju.dly 
assailed. It is said that when a boy, b*-iug very weak, his 
physician ordered him large quantities of port wine, mid hr wn* 
accustomed to employ the same memi.tln sustain hisstivngih 
and spirits during political conflieL (Srmvilln ndatt.il how ho 
hail Wftii him swallow a whole buttle of port in tmnbWfuU 
before going down to the House*, and, although his power of 
hearing wine was very great, yet towards the end of Ids lile his 
shaking hand and his bloated features indicated plainly flu* 
excess which was undermining his csumtit.utiou. This vico was 


1 Hrs JSfemr'# TAfr* 1. pp. 
Wilhrrfor<U''t h\fv % ii. $12, i>X JMtttui 
Jiuryn fryttr jr f p, HI, 

* WilU*rftiRNt nmlm*! 1 Urn Ultimo 
summit m*mi * which MU on one nceu* 


Nina Ulaphiyiil when Jnliilmr In sums 
imniMH at (lhMutf', hut, Iw ikMm, *llu 
jHjroctvM their iuenniniiiy hiw'InMinn. 
ami siHiu afnr umlileuly ulumUoauu 
ihvm for i, p, is* 
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shared by probably tlie majority of the statesmen who were Iris 
contemporaries. His friend Dundas was especially addicted to 
it, and it is related that on one occasion neither statesman wan 
in a condition to answer an attack in the House of Commons. 
Hut with this single exception there is, I believe, no evidence 
that Pitt's excessive drinking was ever suffered, in public life, 
to obscure the clearness of his intellect or to impair the cold 
and commanding dignity of his manner. 1 

His integrity was not only unquestionable but unquestioned. 
We have already seen how, when his political position was most 
precarious, and when he had scarcely any private means, lm 
gave the rich sinecure of Clerk of the Polls to Colonel Par re 
instead of retaining it for himself. In J 788, during the del mica 
on the Regency, when it appeared likely Mint ho would bn at 
unco obliged to retire from olliuo and to seek a livelihood at tlm 
bar, some bankers and other rich men of London agreed to ofler 
him a free gift of 10l),f)l)l)/„, but lie peremptorily refused hi 
accept it. 3 II is indifference to money mutters amounted indeed 
to a fault, lie hold the two offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 1702 the King insisted 
on conferring on him the Wardeuship of the Cinque Ports, thus 
raising his official income to at least 10,000/. a year; yet, though 
he had no expensive tastes, through simple negligence of his 
private affairs and the unchecked dishonesty and extravagance 
of his servants ho was soon overwhelmed with debt, in 1801 
his friends raised 12,0002. to relieve him from his most pressing 
debts. 

For mere honorary distinctions ho cared aslittloas for money. 
Though )lo distributed peerages with a lavish and culpable pnn 
fusion lie never desired one for himself, and lie declined the blue 
ribbon when it was offered him. To lead the House of Com¬ 
mons, to wield the energies of England, was Ids one passion, and 

1 Hoc Wraxall’a IThtoriwd Me- won unable to spook. The 1***1 \a 
nurfrfi, i!np. 472—47*1; ilotfimi’H Jtrool- said to he the following; 

Irotumt ; l-arty Mlnto’s lAJv of Hlr f/. • Pi ft. I cannot see thu SjH'iiker I 

Kll&ot, i p. LHD. Several imrbicjulnrH Ilal, nan you? 

on the subject eolleeU'd from vnumu ‘ Ihntlrn* Not son l ho HjMnker 1 

qunrtorHWiil ho frmndiriTlmbs’H Pm- Ibuitf it I J son two.* 

turn of AjwadMf*, l pp. 50, fib A “ Stanhope*'* Life tf PiU t It M* 

number of opIaramH were wriUnn 10,17. 

about tliu one occasion on which Uo 
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the whole force of liis mi ml ami diameter wan devoted to it,. 
His tall, slender figure, habitually drawn up tit its utnu.4 height, 
liis head thrown Itack, liis fixed ami abstracted gaze. tint repel¬ 
ling stiffness of his bow, his pnht fact*. \\ liicli seemed nearly 
always when in repose 1o wear an expre.-'inn of forbidding 
sternness or of supercilious ilisduin, and which could darken at 
times with a peculiar and domineerin'/ licreeiiei-H. all indicated a 
man who was more fitted to comnmnrl than to attract. The un- 
licnding stateliness of liis public manner and diet i mi would hare 
lioen indeed intolerable to a popular assembly of Knglirii genth*- 
men had it not been nailed \vitli a singular soundness am] 
moderation of judgment, with great ealinue^ of temper ami 
with transcendent powers of elmpienee and rnmtimml. He was 
popular in the House, but. it was the kind of popularity which 
a great general always enjoys among Ids Mihlien when (lay have 
an unbounded confidence in Ids skill. The House of ('mn i nuns, us 
Itoliugbroko once said, ‘ like a pu**k i >f hound*, grows fond of the 
man who shows them game and by wleue halloo they are used 
to b» encouraged.’ No statesman win, however, more deMituto 
of some of the ipialitics that, generally lead to popularity, and 
it is evident ftimi the eorreipomieueo of hi*i contemporaries Ii.av 
nflien lie gulled the Hi-ir~re*|icrt. or the vnidly of Hum* with 
whom he came in entitaef. ‘ I know tlie coldness of the climate 
you go into,’ wrote Shelburne to one who was iilsiuf to have an 
interview with Pitt, ‘ and that it. reipiircs all your animat inn In 
produce n momcidary thaw.’ 1 ‘Tins personage,’ wrote Sir 
.fames Harris, who then knew I'itt only in his public e,i|meit\, 
*is, 1 take it., wni|iuNed of very hard matcriiils, and there enters 
a good deal of marhle into Ids coin|msitioii.’ Isird ('armartheu, 
when Secretary of Stale, was almost driven to resignation hy 
the haughtiness with which Pitt com|sdied him, when unwell, to 
1st present at a Court ceremony; and the * hauteur ’ of his manner, 
the inattention, often nmountiiig to discourtesy, with which ho 
treated both Ids collengties tuid his followers, was n fnspieufi 
subject of complaint.* On the opposite side of the House this 
aspect of his diameter was naturally still more strongly felt,nud 

1 FltcmaurleoVi Lift t>f Nhelhtrat, It S87, 3M. IliieJilnrluun's and 
lit list (itMart*, It IS I, lUsm’s Uitiry, bp, 

1 See Mtthnrtbury till. 
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Burke, in one of his confidential letters, speaks bitterly of ‘this 
ago when boys of twenty have got to the head of ulliiirs and lienr 
tliomselvos with all tbe sour and sovero insolence of sixty, and 
which ‘oven from, sixty would bo intolerable/ 1 In his speeches 
tliere was a total absonce of the familiarity, tlio variety of tone, 
tlio happy illustrations, the flexibility ami simplicity of Fox, 
and l’itt scarcely ever in public condescended to anything more 
nearly approaching a just than an icy sarcasm. His relation to 
liis party was quite unlike that of Fox and North. Ilo stood 
cold, solitary, 1< illy, and inaccessible. Even tho roll and splendour 
of liis declamation, though it never failed to fascinate the House, 
had little genuine warmth and little power of moving the 
passions. It was a glow of language ratliur than of feeling, tho 
glitter of tho Runlight upon the snow. 

Exaggerated pride and extreme avnrieo of power were tho • 
child' deli tuts of sneli a character. Indomitable resolution was 
its great merit. It wu'isnid of him that, ‘ tliough hiscnnsuiiiuiiito 
judgiueiit enabled liim witli singular felieily to avoid e\pn>s- 
sious necessarily productive of persunal collision, lie scarcely 
ever receded; apologised, or betrayed any apprehension of con¬ 
sequences.’ 4 No statesman ever exhibited political courage in 
a higher degree than William Pitt. lie showed it when as a 
young mnn of twenty-four he confronted the united powers of, 
Fox, Burke, anil Hhoridan, supported by a largo majority of tho 
House of Commons. Ho sbmvod it during tho Regency Del Hites 
when it seemed, for a time, as if tho whole fabrio of his {saver 
was giving way, and ho showed it not less conspicuously amid 
the accumulating misfortunes that clouded his lust days. What¬ 
ever fuultH of strategy or administration lie displayed in tho 
conduct of tho grout French war, he at least never ilinclied or 
fullered; and he inspired with his own proud self-confidoiico InjIU 
tlm Parliament and tho country. The haughty spirit, however, 
which wiih never known to bond, was at last broken by tlio 
disasters of Ulm and AuHtorlitz, ami the light wliicli had m 
long guided tho fortunes of England sank in a darkness which 
was not of tlio sunset but of tho eclipso. 

1 Lady Mtnto's TAft of fflt 0 , * Wnomll, r<ut/turnout iftmulri, 

/ HIM , i. 114. Tills was wriltan In II. 313,340. 

17b«. 
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Such was Pitt ns ho appeared, in public to flu* g.v/e of men. 
There was, however, another and a wry different Pitt known 
to a few intimate friends. Jhixlcr, in n rc'uurk.ililo pn»fc of 
his autobiography, hurt noticed that Cromwell, whose li; fur* i 
dominates so sternly mid so grandly over the Ihighmd of t,ho 
ConnurjiLwealth, was 4 imf nrsilly <if such vivacity, hilarity, and 
alacrity, ns another man hath when he hr . drunken a cup too 
much.’ Tim same, coni rust, between public uml pnV.de life may 
bo detected in the care, of Pitt. When he wa . among the lew 
whom 1m thoroughly trusted ; when tim re erve uml the shy m<^ 
lie nearly always e.shibilt il in the pro, eiiee ofttifin^i rdimlpe. eil 

away, hn could cast aside both the cm. and the dignity nf 

uHine, and become mm of the mn*t clnrmiic/ ami rvn one of 
the gayest CionijMiniens, Tim \.i.ml-rful quicknc i ami ilie 
■wonderful self-ronl ml which he e.siiibited in public life then 
took the form of the readiest but mo. t innfl'm i\e wit, and of a 
temper which was as amiable as it w;u imperfurhublo. ‘lie 
was,’ said VVillieribree, 4 the wilti* ,• I. mou I ever knew* and, what 
'was quite peculiar to himself, Imd at all times his wit under 
entire control.’ 1 * Hi n temper,’ wmte Hire, ‘was, I 

think, the sweetest I ever knew.’ ‘Tim powerful eie-rpie.-.fif his 
character softened into the hiimI perfect complacency and * wild¬ 
ness of disposition in the circle.! of private life, the plea'iireaof 
which no man ever more cheerfully enjoyed.*• ‘lie was en¬ 
dowed,’ said Lord Wellesley, * beyond any nrm of Ida linn* 
whom I knew, with a gay heart nnd a uncial spirit. . , . lie win 
a most attecliotmV, indulgent, and benevolent friend, mid m 
easy of access, that all his actpudulnuceu in arty cuilsirrassiiienti 
would rather report to him for advice than to any person wlio 
might be supposed to have more leimim.’* 1 Hi* was,’ said Isrnl 
Malmesbury, 4 the most, forgiving and ensy-tenqioml of men.’ 4 

Two kindred qualities which contribute greatly to lighten 
the burdens of public life lie possessed to a remarkable degree. 
The courage with which ho was so pre-eminently endowed was 
always sustained and coloured by a strong hopefulness. 4 He 
was/ Addington was ai i cimf,imu i d to say, 4 the most sanguine man 
1 ever knew,'* and those who will study his letters during 

1 Wilberforcsf* JUfr, 1,1K. < nUrln, lv. IH& 

1 Uohi/m /S/nry, it stSfK 1 IVllcw's Ityn qf Mdttumlkt 1. p. 

• mil. 9194 ft 
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some of tho most critical periods of his lift* will Imrdly fuil to 
l>o struck with the truth of tho Haying. Ho had also to a ruro 
degree the inosbimable gift of turning tho current of-his thoughts, 
and casting aside the proRsnre of care. It is one of tho powers 
in which men differ the most, and one of thoRe which contribute 
most largely to the happiness and usefulness of life. It j*h 
essentially physical, and with Pitt it was, no donbt, clowly 
conuoctod with that singular capacity for long, deop, and 
unbroken sleep, which ho retained in tho most anxious periods 
of his lifo. On ono occasion, aftor an uniiMual strain of laltonr 
and nnxioty, ho is said to havo slept continuously for more than 
sixteen hours. 1 

Amid tho accumulating calamities of his lust years Ids 
temper, which had once boon so gay and delightful, is Raid to 
havo clouded,® but even tall near tho end them were times when 
ho was moro like a lxuste.miiH boy than a oarmvurn Klatesman. 

In 1801 Hir William Napier, the future liisterimi of the Penin¬ 
sular War, hoiug then n boy of between eighteen ami nineteen, 
stayed for some time with him at Putney, and ho has left, a iiioh(> 
curious and graphic account of his hast. Pitt usually returned 
to dinner somewhat exhausted, and drunk the great,er jmrt of n 
bottle of port in a rapid succession of glasses, but when ho had 
recovered his strength from this stimulant ho ceased to drink, 
ilis conversation was then always gay, good-natured, lmmorouH, 
and sparkling with amusing anecdotes. IIo liked Iwys, and 
could put them at once and completely at their ease, and ho 
joined in their games not merely with conthtminshm hut with 
evory appearance of genuine hilarity and delight. On ono occa¬ 
sion, finely I roster Ntarihopo, two boys of tlio Ktimhoixi family, 
and Napier himself, determined to blacken Pitt’s face with 
burnt cork, which ho strenuously resisted, belabouring his 
assailants with a cushion. Tn tho midst of the boisterous scene 
a servant announced tliat Lord Custlerengh and Isird Javer|sinl 
desired to huo the Prime Minister on business. They wen* 
ushered into another room and tho game shill for somo time 
continued, when Pitt said he must not keep the grandees any 

1 Wrnxall, Potthvmim Mmotri, 11. • Si>« llm remnrkH of J,nnl Own* 

|iji. 017, 31Ji. t)lauliO|io*a JAfe qf Jilt, villi*, lUnjcrH'ii UtvnlM»m*, iij». IMS. 
ul. l>.3!). JHS). ' 
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longer waiting; water and a towel wore brought; the fare of 
the minister was washed ; the basin was liid under a sofa, aiul 
his two colleagues were admitted. Napier was surprised at their 
deferential and almost obsequious manner, but much more at 
the sudden transformation that passed over Pitt. * Jlis tall, un¬ 
gainly, bony figure seemed to grow to Iho, ceiling, his head was 
thrown back, his oyus were fixer! immovably/ and apparent ly com¬ 
pletely regardless of those who were Ijefom him. lie listened to 
what they had to say, answered them in curt cold sentences , t and 
finally, with an abrupt, stiff inclination of the body, but without 
easting his eyes down, dismissed them. Then, turning h> us 
with a laugh, caught up his cushions and renewed our fight/ 1 * * 
It is impossible to read this account without remembering 
the theatrical attitude of superiority nnd excessive dignify which 
the older Pitt was accustomed to assume in his intercourse uilh 
liis colleagues mul his subordinates- Tim sou was not indeed, 
like the father, by nature a consummate actor. He was still' 
and awkward in person and manner; his countenance had but 
little variety of expression, and his voice but. little variety of 
' tone, and lie had no taste for ceremony mid display. In jirivuln 
ho was perfectly simple and unaffected, ami in tint life of country 


1 Urucc'H Lift' of flit 111 Mtjnrr, 

1. liH-Jta. Lord Holland also notices 

as one of tint eh.i root eristics of Pitt 

4 tun eye m the air,* Hit did not know 
Pitl> in private life,hut *|M'uksof thu 
conflicting accounts of Inn conversa- 
tion. Noam said It was 4 nooushuwily 
playful in tlm extrema and always 
good-humoured and brilliant/ and 
sonic that It« was cither oxcohsively 
childish or vary suroiihMa/— Mmttirn 
Hfthn IVAiff Part y, 11, pp. 3U, \% Tim 
journals of Wilborforoo abundantly 
show tlm high, mid somcthium boista- 
mw, spirits of Pitt, when union# his 
intimate friends. Speaking of win 
visit to Wimbledon hn sr^s, »Wn 
found one morning the fruits of Pitt's 
onrllnr rising, in the careful sowing of 
the garden tmd* with the fragments 
uf a dross hat in which Ryder had 
overnight omiui down from thooiictu* 
- WUhorforoe’s A (fa 1. 8H, Ilians 
whs a strum story In 1784 or 17sff 
that ones night throe drunken hnrwn- 
inim galloped through a turnpike 
without, paying Use toil, and wore lht*d 
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nt by tlm turnpike keej^r. They 
wen* Hi|, Tmiilow, and Ihindui, 
Anmidnig to unoiJn-r vendmi, how¬ 
ever, they knocked at tlm door of a 
fanner to aHk their way, mid were 
flml at. as hou^ehreakerh, (Ionium* 
Wroxiill, //nr/, Mm* li. 4711 1 Atrtk* 
land (.'omwjniHffrficri 1* HOP; Tha 
iiolluttli p, S7; (jHttrtt'rly /(/trim, 
xiil. p, 211. Chaftiaithnlmid giviw a 
vivid pluluro <if Pitt h* he appeared 
to a stranger : * M. Flit on liahit 
nolr, rtpfw A polgtifo d'tudor iui cx'sA, 
olm|H*mi nolr sous lo bras, umntalt, 
enjiuuhant deux ou trois marches & 
la i’ois. 11 ne tmuvait sur son pnssogo 
rptclrols miqiutf.ro fmigrdNthWiuvresi 
Inisiwnt tomber sur nous an regard 
dMulgunti*, 11 lo nosau vent, 

la llgum pile, rto gmml flmmeier 
n'avnlfc numin ordrc olios lul; pout 
d’hciitViirdglfaH pour ses ropi* ou sun 
srmmiell,. . . mat vetu, sans plaleir, 
suns passion, avhhs da poiivolr, 11 mrt* 
prisalt ins honneurw cl ne vnulnlt otr* 
quo William Hu/— Kami me Ut fJt» 
tbratur* A plaint?* 
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houses, which speedily discloses the superficial foiblos of manner 
and temper, he appears always to hare made a favourable im¬ 
pression. 1 But the repelling and frigid dignity of his public 
manner was exaggerated and overstrained, and if it grew in the 
first instance naturally out of his character and his position, 
it appeare to have beon sedulously maintained for the pur¬ 
pose of authority and command. Once and once only in 
his long career did his majestic self-control wholly fail. It 
was when the vote was carried which pronounced his old friend 
and colleague, Lord Melville, guilty of peculation It was 
noticed that Pitt then drew the cocked hut which he was 
accustomed to wear, more deeply over his forehead; and Boms oT 
his faithful friends gathered round him, to conceal from the 
triumphant Opposition the tears that woro trickling down his 
clicuk. 1 

Wo must now pass to Ilia more difficult task of atlamjjting 
to form an estimate of his character as a minister, remembering 
that for nearly nineteen yours he exercised an almost absolute 
authority over both Houses of Parliament, and that for nearly 
nine of those yours the country was at perfect peace. 

There worn, in the first place, some consequences arising 
from his aftcnmlouoy which were in a groat degree independent 
of the measures lio introduced. We huvo seen that the nature 
of the Cabinet, and the relation of the First Lord of the Treasury 
to his colleagues, hail long been unsettled questions in' the 
British Constitution. According to one thoory oaoh minister 
is a servant of the drown, responsible for his own do|mrtincnt, 
and with little or no dependents) on his colleagues. According 
to the other theory, tho Cabinet is a strictly homogeneous body, 
and there is one minister whoso S(Ki(:iiil charge is to direct and 
give uuity to its policy. It had been the manifest wish of the 
King to revive the former system, under which he could bo tho 
true director of the national policy, and in the first weak 
ministries of the reign the greatest divisions of opinion and of 

1 (iMURit North, who met him at Party, I. p. 34. gee, lee, tho Matmn* 
tlio uounlry homo of the Duke of bury IHurWt, lv. 1157. Lord Alaliui*. 
KuUiunl at a time when party mnnmr bury diuwrDxxl his moanoni In a 
wu* peculiarly ntning, wrote that lie country houso m 'quite tho»o of aa 
whs winy to find that 'no Imrt a acoomnlUluul idler.'—Ib, p. 347, 
i Kililloian w«» no vary pleasant a man/ 1 In. p. 347. 

Ion l HoIIouiL’n Mm, qf tA» Whig 
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which was a oonaoqnence of the popularity of Ids minister. 
The conduct of Pitt on the Regency question touched him more 
sensibly, and by a strange felicity it was at the some time in 
the highest degree conducive to ministerial authority, for it 
established the doctrine that during the incapacity of the King 
the practical government of the country must dovolvo upon 
the minist it. 

In this manner the conflict of 1784, like many others in 
English history, ended in a compromise. The King had 
completely triumphed over the Coalition which he hated, and 
his popularity in the country was enormously increased, but tlie 
result of the conflict was to establish finally that system of 
ministerial authority which it had been the Jirst great oflbrt of 
Ids reign to overthrow. The gradual contraction of the govern¬ 
ing jjowers of the English sovereign is one of the most striking 
political facts of tho eighteenth century, and I have accordingly 
devoted much space to it in the preseiit work. The founders of 
the Revolution, though they intended to provide securities 
against a despotic monarchy, certainly never contemplated a 
cipher king, and uh a matter of fact in all tilings relating to 
foreign policy William III, was tho most powerful political 
influence in the country. The formation of a homogeneous 
dabinot, which more than any other single cause diminished 
tlm royal power, was, as wo have seen, not tho result of any law 
or settled design, but was gradually and almost fortuitously 
effected through the c\igtm<ur>H of .Parliamentary Government, 
and there hail always been a school of politicians who believed 
that the King slum hi exercise 1 ! a more active directing influence 
in the affairs ofihe Htat-o. This had been tho theory of Hohng- 
broke. It hud been adopted by Pultonay and Oarherot; it hud 
for a time sonic attraction for Hhelburno, and it was a lending 
article of tho Toryism of Dr, Johnson, Whiggism, that vigorous 
thinker was accustomed to say, rested at the time of tho Revo¬ 
lution on definite principles, but luul degenerated in tho early 
Ilanovormn reigns into a mere system of stoekjebbing, cor¬ 
ruption, and monopoly. A few grout families who hod iu> 
cumulated a vast amount of borough patronage, and a rich and 
corrupt mercantile chins which luul acquired by bribery an 
oHoeudtmcy in the chief towns, hud got possession of tho govern- 
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limit of tliB country. Tlu*y had gradually npprripriutcNl 1,1m 
patronage of tlio Crown, mul they employed it systematically 
in maintaining a corrupt major'lly in Parliament. They kept 
up tlxo distinction between Whig anti Tory ns n pretext for 
excluding from power tlm great body oft,ho landed interest, anti 
they liod reduced the King 1o a meru puppet in their hands. 
Dr. Johnson strenuously asserted that government by jiarlia- 
muntnry corruption was tlm nuisler politieal evil of the time, 
and that tho true remedy was to la* found in strengthening the 
rnyul power. A prinee of ability, lie said, steadily and cori- 
spieuously pursuing the interests of hit* people could not fail of 
parliamentary concurrence. ile might and should lie the 
directing soul and spirit of his administration; in short liis mm 
minister ami not the mere head of a ]tarty; and then, ami not 
till then, would tho royal dignity la* sincerely respected. In our 
mixed governments a certain amount of Crown itillueiicc over 
the Houses of i’urliaincnt is not only salutary but necessary. 1 

Wo have seen the efforts of (leorge III. in f In* earlier yea re 
of hia reign to regain the royal authority, and ho have seen id. o 
how little tliOHo efforts tended tu the direct ion of political purity. 
The election of 17HI was a decisive event, in the struggle, hut it.* 
significance was ill, first very dubious. Ostensibly the King had 
completely triumphed, and the moat gloomy pr<iguoMlication.« 
were common in the \yidg jairty. ‘Tlm elevation of Mr. Hitt,,' 
wrote one of the ablest of flit* young writers of that parly, 
‘established u precedent which extirpated the lust shadow of 
{Hiptilar control from the government, of Knghiiid.’ Till this 
event the House of Omniums * had ex errhe'd n negative on tlm 
choice of tho Minister of tlm fVnwit. ,# 

Hut in truth the victory of Pitt, was more a victory of tho 
pimple than of the King; and Ids ehnmcfer, Ida tnlcuts, and his 
]>ositiion all conspired to give hint nil independent authority, 
For many years he was the only possible minister, mid if t lm 
King had desired to overthrow him he could only have done so 
by fulling Imcle upon Fox, whom lieyoud till other men he 
detested. Under such circumstances tho ministerial power was 

* Her r*|K>flt*lly J’olimmtiVi smns * Mucklnlmh, IWw f/Wmi, 
tations ouUuutwl by Dr, Maxw«U. p, 3ili. 
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naturally consolidated. The minister, and not the King, became 
the true and habitual centre of authority, and the faction of the 
k King's friends’ completely disappeared. Jenkinson, who had 
chiefly led and organised it, took a port in opposition to Pitt on 
the question of the impeachment of Hastings; but his opposition, 
which might once havo been fatal to a ministry, proved wholly 
immaterial. Pitt had no fear of him, and he attached him fully 
to himself. Though ho had lit,I,In debating power, Jenkinson 
hud a rcniarkublo knowledge of commercial questions, and ho 
oliluinod a high reputation in 1780 by tho ability winch ho dis¬ 
played in regulating the Newfoundland and Greenland fisheries 
and in tlio ruvisal of the trade uud navigation laws. Pitt soon 
after mined him (o the peerage us Lord HawkcHbury, placed him 
at tint lieud of till) m'.nn.stillited Hoard of Trado, made him 
Ghaiiccllor of Iho Duchy of Lancaster, mid ten years Inter ho 
henimm Marl of Livcrjmol, Imt his influence in tlio ministry of 
J’ilt was wholly legitimate and was no greater thou naturally 
belonged Ina Minister of the (frown.* 

One serious atfuni|if,, however, was rnudn to maintain tlio old 
s\stein of an independent influence in tho Ministry, laird 
Tlmrlow novor acquiesced in the ascendency of a statesman wlmm 
ho personally disliked, who was much younger than himself and 
who Hat in .the other Ilmiso of Parliament, and lie hoped to 
retain in tlio ministry of Pitt tho position of the King’s special 
and ootifiduntial minwler which 1m had previously held. A very 
mischievous tradition hud of lute years boon forming that tlio 
Chancellor, though a niemlier of the Oahinot and ontrustod with 
the Cabinet secrets, had a right to pursue in politics an inde¬ 
pendent and oven a hostile courso. Kuch had been tho courso 
of NorthingLon in tlio first minisliy of Rockingham, of Oamden 
in the minislry of Graft on, of Tlmrlow himself in tho second 
ministry of Itoekitigliain. At first the dislike of Tlmrlow to 
Pitt was rarely shown. lie opimscil a measure for restoring tho 
estates forfeited after the rebellion of 1745, and complained, nob 
unreasonably, tliat he hail nob been consulted in its preparation, 
lie mode himself tho unqualified defonder of Warren Hastings, 
and is said to have proposed to ask tho King to raise Hustings 


> Bos Wnunllfc Pathtmout Itenwin, II. 107-100, lifl, 147,104-188,318. 
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to tlia peerage without consult lug Pitt. Ho opposed a mearnin' 
supported by Pitt for mitigating the horrors of the slave trade. 
lJuring tho illness of tlio King he iutriguod with the Prince of 
Wales in order to RBcnre his continuance of office, and although 
on the recovery of tho King he retained the Seals, it virus impos¬ 
sible any longer to trust him, and his relation to Pitt was one of 
snllon neutrality occasionally passing into open hostility, lint 
Pitt met his intrigues and his hostility with firmness and with 
taet. In 171)0 he raised William (Jrenvillc, who hud been 
Speaker of the irouse of Com minis, to the Lords and conferred 
upon lion the leadership of the Ministerial! parly in that House, 
mid in the summer of 1702, adieu Tlmrlow had renewed Ills 
hostilities by violently attacking Pitt's selierne for tho reduction 
ofliliedeht, Pitt informed the King that cither the Clianeellor 
or the Prime Minister must retire from office. To the astonish¬ 
ment and indignation of Tlmrlow, the King at. mice consented to 
liis dismissal. He sank speedily into political insignificance, and 
the ascendency of Pitt was undisputed. 

There went, it is true, some later periods in which it was 
menaced. In 1791', when the great Whig sem-sinn had brought, 
a new and powerful element info tho CJovcrnmetd, veteran 
politicians believed that the iiscende.iic.y of Pitt in his dahiuet 
would wane and thut tho royal influence was likely to grow. 
‘The King,' wrote a very experienced official, who imd peculiar 
means of knowing tlm undercurrents of political life, 1 seems to 
he tho greatest gainer from tliiH arrangement. Jh’or many yearn 
his hands have linen completely tied up. He lias had no other 
option than thut between Pitt and i<’ox, who have divided the 
country and the IIousu of Commons Iwtween f.iiem. As lie was 
determined nob to employ the latter, lie, of course, fell under 
subjection to 1.1m former. At present a third party is formed. 
If ho quarrels with Pitt 1m has Windham to resort to. I really 
think that till now the King never was Ids own muster, and 
from my personal knowledge of his Majesty I am satisfied lie 
will bo vary well inclined to avail bimself of tlm freedom he has 
thus acquired .’ 1 At a much later poriod tho formation of the 
Ministry of Addington and tlm defeat of Pitt's policy iu favour 


* Mom i Jivrgn Ibjttrt, p. 261, 
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of tlio Irish Catholics, showed the power the King could still 
exorcise, but it was Pitt who, nioro than any previous minister 
under George III., inode tho responsiblo mini,.ter tint trim 
source of political power and, funned a system and tradition of 
government which could novnr bn destroyed. 

Great avoriuo of power and extreme self-relinneri W cro 
marked featurua of his clmraeter, and he showed very littln 
disposition to ally himself with any of those shining talents 
that might imperil his nseendeney. lie sought nil her to sur¬ 
round himsulf with men of sound judgment mu! great hiisiness 
cupunity who could never rum into eompetition with him. With 
excellent judgmcnl, he seleeted Kilen, at a time when that 
politician was in opposition, to negotiate (lie etumiiereial treaty 
with Franco,ami his warm ami elo-e friendship willi Duiidas nnd 
Grriivillo contributed largely to the success of his ministry. 
When ho gave eontldenen lie gavo it without, reserve; ami in 
•discussing politieal questions with those whom |m trusted, no 
one was mom frank and open, more |iatient, of run! radio! inn, 
mom enndid in weighing opposing arguments. 1 bike Walpole, 
he was fond of framing his measures willi mm or two <oilengine 
round a dintier-lable. His mind was very mseptive to the ideiia 
of others, und lio was aroused of net always acknowledging Ids 
obligations.* He had a high sense of tho duty of a Prims 
Minister to Mij«*rinleiid all the department# of government, and 
in critical periods of foreign jmliry he frequently wrote tho div- 
spatches which the Foreign Minister signed.* No minister since 
Waljsdo had exerobrd such iiuque.itioned und absolute authority 
in tlm Government. 

Another consequence of the ascendency of Pitt was the 
complete termination of direct parliamentary corruption. The 
credit of the great, ami salutary change which Imd, in this 
respect, passed almost insensibly over Muglisli parliiimeiitury 
life does not, indeed, rust solely or even mainly willi him. Tim 
«y»U*m of oorruplion appears to have mnliuited with little or no 
alxitument through tlm administration of Lord North, but tho 

1 Rot Wilbwftirno’s ft )>, U.p. 4StN. • Itusd'n Marin, 1 . p. lilt), Polllliial 

1 This ran Mpwitatlv liuu of tin Mnmonmila af llm Ihikn nf limits 
aliikitig fund. th« mala Ides of which (nlltcil by Ownr hnwiilii"), n, v. 
was lalrnn without aeknuwlutlmnimt Hit j Aitriluni/ darmtinwilenw, 1. Sliti 
frnni Dr, I’flco. IIIanti tlni'y* Vain rt, jt, 7S, 
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Eockingham Ministry had almost extinguished it. The exclu- 
sion of contractors from Parliament, and especially Burke's 
groat measure of economical reform, which swept away a vast 
number of superfluous places and strictly limited the pension 
list and the Secret Service Fund, mark a new epoch in parlia¬ 
mentary history. The long ministry of Pitt, however, confirmed 
what had been clone. Ilo was carried to power at the election 
of 1781 by a wavo of the most genuine popular enthusiasm, and 
Wraxnll was probably correct in his assertion that, no Mouse of 
Commons since tins accession of the House of Hanover bad been 
elected with so little corruption. 1 A minister of perfect in¬ 
tegrity, who enjoyed great popular support, as well as the ron- 
liilunco of tlie King, and of an overwhelming majority in the 
House of Commons, was not tempted to stoop to methods of 
government which hail been habitual in former 1’iirlimiienls, 
and during his long ministry the traditions of the old system of 
corruption were finally cut. Tim finaneial reforms whieli were 
his special glory, contributed greatly to the puritiestion of poli¬ 
tical life. Between 1781 anil I7!M the numerous sineeuro 
olfices in the Custom House worn abolished, and it was slated 
that the expense of collecting a revenue of 22,000,bill)/, in 17'tp 
only exceeded by 3,000k the expense of roller) mg a revenue of 
little more than 14,000,1810/. in 1784. One of the worst and 
most wanteful forms of bribery that had grown up during Dm 
reign htui been the custom of contracting loans and issuing 
lottery tickets on terms which worn below the market value, 
and then distributing Hliares or tickets among the supporters of 
the Government. Thu minister usually settled wit It a few select 
friends in tho City the terms on which a proposal limn should 
bo made, and gave them lists of the friends who went to I jo 
favoured, with the specific sums to Is* assigned to each. In mm 
instance, towards tlm end of the administration of imrd North, 
the scrip was at a premium of 10/. per cent, two days before 
the names of tho sulwcrihcrs were sent to the Bank from Dm 
Treasury. This abuse Pitt finally terminated. When he desired 
to contract a loan, lm gave public uotico in tho City through tlm 
Bank of England that lm would receive sealed proposals from 


f Jhxtkumvt Afmnirt, I. M3T. 
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all who wished to send them, and in order to guuril against all 
partiality thoy were opened in the presence of the Gnveriinr and 
Hope.Ly-Governor of the Bank. The lowest tender given by 
persons of known credit was accepted, and Pitt was able with 
truth to assure the House of Commons that not a shilling hud 
boon reserved for distribution among his friends. 1 

Tho merit of Fitt in this respect is very great, but there is 
one serious deduction to bo made. No previous minister created 
peerages so lavishly for the purpose of supporting his political 
influence, or affected so permanently and so injuriously tlm 
ohuraeler of the lieuso of Lords. At the tiiuo of the Revolu¬ 
tion tlm flouse of Lords consisted of 150 temporal peers and 
2fi bishops. Tim simultaneous creation of twelve peers under 
Anne for the purpose of carrying Iho prune of Utrecht, and the 
numerous creations thut immediately followed the accession of 
George r.jhad given a great shark to public opinion, and formed 
one of the chief arguments lor Hlanliopo’s Peerage Hill in 1710, 
which provided that t Jim King should not have the j lower of add-* 
ing mom than six to the then enisling number of J7H peers, 
Tlm measure was rejected, hut from this time till the death of 
George IL tho prerogative of creating poem was exercised with 
gimti moderation, and on tho accession of George 111. thorn 
were only J74 British Poors, twelve of whom wore Roman 
Oatliolics, and therefore incapacitated from sitting in Purlio- 
nient. Them had been a Whig majority in tho House of Lords 
ever since the Revolution, but it was one or the fixed objects of 
George III, to <Iestroy it, and at the same time to make the 
grant of peerages a means of maintaining his influence in the 
House of OommonH. Korl.y4wo British peers wore created nr 
promoted in the first leu years of hiH reign, and about thirty 
mom during the odminisf ration of Lord North. Kvon these 
creations, however, wore far surpassed liy Pitt, Burke’s Keo- 
nomical Hcfurm Hill lmd swept away moHt of the sinecure ofliees 
by which political services hud \mn hitherto rewarded, and 
peerages bacaiim in cnriHerpieuce much more hubitimlly tho prizes 
of public life. In the first live years of tho administration of 
1’xtt forty-eight pwirs were created, and when he resigned oftiee 

1 Homo's Obmmtifw* rmm'Hng Hoe too May's Cvnrt* Jlhtwy, 1, 
thn I*Mk JfojienflUurfl, pp. VO lie. Stiff. 
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in 1801 he had created or promoted upwards of 140. 1 They 
were nearly all men of strong Tory opinions promoted for 
political services, the vast majority of them were men of no 
real extinction, and they at once changed the political tenden¬ 
cies and greatly lowered the intellectual level of the assembly 
to which they wore raised. 

A third consequence arising from the ascendency of Pith 
relates chi [‘fly to the period when Hngland was at war. It lias 
been constantly, and I believe truly, said that Pitt was not sue- 
ciWu] as a War Minister, that his subnidioH were lavishly hut 
often unproductively squander! d, that his plans were ill con¬ 
ceived and ill oxeruted, anil that ho had no real eye for military 
combinations, it must, however, bo added that it was a mutter 
of supremo importance to Knghmd, when entering on her deadly 
struggle with the Jtovolntion and with Isujwdeon, that she should 
have boon directed by a strong mid popular ministry even 
though it may have been in some respects inellieient. A weak 
minister could never have raised tin* spirit of the people to 
an heroic height, and it is extremely doubtful whether the coali¬ 
tion against Napoleon would have been formed or maintained 
ware it not for the unbounded confidence of foreign potentates 
in the strength of the Ktiglish Ministry, in its complete com¬ 
mand of the resources of the nation, and in the resolution and 
stability of its chief. 

Passing from this class of services wo may next prneeed to 
examine his diameter as a legislator. His first and probably 
his greatest title to regard was his financial feminist ration. No 
characteristic of his intellect appears to have more strongly im¬ 
pressed those wlm knew him than hisextraordinary aptitude for 
all questions relating to figures, and having taken the oflice of 
C/haneellor of the Kxchecpinr he gave financial nuxtsumH the 
most prominent place in the early years of hiM ministry. This 
was in itself a matter of no small imj>ortunco, for th(»sn questions, 
resolving themselves for the most part into dry and intricate 
details, make little show in history and rarely excite an enthu¬ 
siasm or an interest at all commensurate with their importance. 
Nations seldom realise till too lato how prominent a place n 
sound system of finance holds among the vital elements of 
1 May's Const, Hitt, i sasbaas, 
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national stability iiuil well-being; how fiwv political changes am 
worth purchasing by its sacrifice; Low widely and seriously 
human happiness is affected by the downfall or ilia perturbaf ion of 
uni inn ol credit, or by pxeehsiv<*,injudiiaous,and unjust taxation. 
The condition of Knglish finances on flio ueeiv.don ofl’iit was 
very serious. Tlie accounts of Ilia warworn still In a largo 
decree unsettled. The enoniious increase of debt during tin* 
war had been accompanied by a pn-ub diminution of commerce 
resiilfing from the colonial lmses of Miedaml, while tin 1 finances 
had been allowed to fall into almost ine\f rirable confusion. Jii 
tho year ending January 17HJ-, the permanent luxes, and thn 
bind ami malt. taxes, which were voled every \enr, produced 
together only about twelve and a half miHima, which was nearly 
two million* )e-s than was re(|iiirvd I'm* tlm animal services ami 
for the intertill of the funded debt. I5ut. in addition to this 
debt there was a largo unfunded did it, the exact amount of 
which could not vet be ascertained, tail, which was certainly not 
less than fourteen million;), and these outstanding bills were 
circulated at a discount of fifteen or twenty percent. The defi¬ 
ciency in the \enr was not less than three millions, and the 
public credit, win so low* that tho three per cents more tlmn 
twelve months idler the peace worn IwdAveeii and 57, scarcely 
higher than in the most unfavourable [mrind of thn war, more 
than leo |mt cent, lower than immediately ullur tho signature of 
the preliminary treaties. 1 

Most of Iho tuxes fell greatly below Him twlinrntn, chiefly on 
account of tho recent enormous increase of smuggling. A, 
Onmmitteo of fhc ItmiM* of Coin mi ms ehtimnfed tlm defalcation 
of tlm revenue produced by this cause alone at not less than two 
millions. Whole lleefs-^uicludiug vessels of f liree hundred ton * 
burden—weni employed in this trade; 40,0DH per.miiH on sen 
and land arc said to huve Is'cn engaged in it. It was pursued in 
many districts with scarcely n semblance of concealment, uliim.i* 
the whole, population conniving nr cuimurring in it, mid them 
worn complaints that agriculture was in some places, seriously 

1 Tnmllnift TJfl* qf Pitt % I. pp. thn war was an lew ihou S2Sr,fKSMXNi/, 
4M» 4H4| Stiuitio|)O f M Mfo uf /V//, |>. uxciluMivtt of hy uIlMs' iMn*mim*n. 
SUM; MuftphtwonVi Anita!* i\f t\*m* IIomiV im'n'nw t\f tkt iiWrt hhv J'mn 
wrrt'r, iv. 02. tlrorac Ris»h Mates 17U3J ft* I7MM, p. U. 
that tho Hunting ciuht ut thu timi of 
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impeded by tho constant employment of farmers’ horses in 
carrying smuggled goods to a dhtance from t.lio shore. Pitt 
computed that at least 13,000,000 pounds of tea were annually 
consumed in the kingdom, but duty was only paid ou5,5U0,00U. 
Assuming, what was notoriously uutruo, that the consumption 
of foreign wines was only equal to what it had been thirty-six 
years before, the revenue hud in this single article been de¬ 
frauded of 280,l)0Uh a year. 1 

The abuses in the postal revenue were of another kind but 
erjnully gluriug. In tlio beginning of the reign every member 
of both Ileuses had tlio right of franking as man) letters as lie 
pleased, by writing liis name and the word ‘ tree ’ on the emers, 
and he hud also the right of receiving free, letters addressed 
to himself. Those privileges were soon ciioriiiuii.-ly abused. 
Pavers of loiters boiu'ing thu signnturo of nicmlters of I’arlla¬ 
ment weru sent by hundreds in boxes over flat kingdom, for 
distribution or for sulo; tint forgery 'of franks became tint com¬ 
monest of crimes; one member of Parliament is said to have 
received no loss than 3001. a year from it great mercantile bouse for 
franking thoir correspondence, and as letters might. Ixi addressed 
without payment to members in places where they were not. 
residing, numerous other persons were accustomed, by im 
easily concerted fraud, to receive their letters free under the 
namo of a member. It was computed that t.ho Government loss 
tlirougli the franking of letters was not less than 170,000/. n year. 
An Act had been passed in 1783 slightly rest.rict.iiig the privilege 
of franking, obliging the members to write thu whole supor- 
soription of thu letters they fraukod and making thu forgery 
of flunks liighly penal, lmt it proved quite iusnfliciont to 
suppress thu frauds connected with the system.* 

The reports of a rneent commission to inquire into the public 
accounts had shown that this department was honey nomtted 
with abuses. Treasurers of the Navy hod nmmlly large sums in 
their hands which tlioy wore suffered to retain even when out 
of oflleo, in some cases for no less than forty years. At the end 
of 1783, more titan forty millions of public money which had 


1 Maqthowon, Iv. 49, BO. Turn- 
lino, II. 170. 
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been issued for the public services were as jet unaccounted for. 
In 1785 there were four treasurers of the Navy and three 
paymasters of the Army besides those actually in office, whose 
accounts were stdl unsettled. The whole system of auditing 
accounts was little better than a force. There were two officers, 
entitled ‘ Auditors of Imprest,’ who were ostensibly charged with 
this function, and each had in some years of the war received 
as much as 1G,000Z., but their office had become a sinecure; 
its duties were wholly performed by clerks, who confined thorn- 
selves to ascertaining that the accounts were rightly added, bnt 
without any attempt at a real investigation. Every kind of fraud 
and collusion could grow up under such a system, and there 
appears to have been also littlo or no check upon the fees, per¬ 
quisites, and gratuities given to persons in official situations. 1 

The extreme multiplicity and complexity of duties opened an 
endless field of confusion and frand. Created at different times 
and without any attempt at nnity or consistency, they formed a 
maze in which only the most experienced officials could move. 
There wore sixty-eight distinct branches of Customs duties. 
There wore articles which were subject to no loss than fourteen 
separate duties. Different sets of duties imposed on tho same 
article had boon appropriated by Parliament to paymout of the 
interest on different brandies of the National Debt. It wiw 
noticed by one of Pitt’s best officials that so trifling an article 
as a pound of nutmegs paid, or ought to have paid, nine dif¬ 
ferent duties. 1 The amazing intricacy of tliis branch of the 
revenue made all preceding Chancellors of tho Exchequer shrink 
from any attempt to reviso or consolidate it, and it also formed 
a great field of patronago. When Pitt became Minister there 
were said to have been no loss thun 190 alwoluto sinecures con¬ 
nected with the Customs. They were offices granted by patent 
and in the gift of tlie First Lord of tho Treasury, and their united 
income amouutod to 42,00Of.* 

It is the supremo merit of the early yearn of the administra¬ 
tion of Pitt that he carried order and light into this chans, and 

1 TomIino,ii.pp. 38-83; Pari. I/itl. 0 (mi-go Hoho. 
xxv. 20 R- 811. * iiiiHit'M Oburrntioni mptvHitg 

* Tomline, li, pp. 288,238. Thin tho 1‘ubUo HppoidltVM nod tho 
statement is given un the unUiorltjr of Injlueitee of the Crown, pp. 8,10. 
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placed the finances of tlie country once more on a Bound bosis. 
It is impossible within the scope of a work like the present to 
give more than a general sketch of his financial reforms, and 
Buck a sketch can only do very part iul justice to the industry, 
knowledge, and skill with which he manipulated a vu-i, multi¬ 
tude of obscure and intricate del nils, ilis lirst object was 
to fuud the unfunded debt and to put down the smuggling 
trade. The former object was gradually accompli.-In si in ! 7rid 
and 1785. To attain the latter many lueusmv', were adopted. 
Homo of them were entirely restrictive. An Act known ns tlm 
‘ Hovering Act’ anthorised tlm eonHsesilion fif a kind of vessel 
that was specially built tor the smuggling ti'iide, and of all 
vesseds carrying tea, collee, spirits, and any goods liable to for¬ 
feiture on importation, that, were found at anchor or ‘ hovering ’ 
within four longues of thu coast, and an immense variety of 
regulations wore made for preventing frauds in (ho prom-s nf 
distillation and fur increasing tlm dillioulties and dangers of the 
vast smuggling business which was curried on by vessels in the 
regular trade. 1 At tlio same time, in the true spirit of Adam 
Smith, Fitt clearly recognised the fuel that thu extraordinary 
development of smuggling in any article is a proof tlmt the 
duty on it is excessive, and he adopted on a large scale the 
polity of mlucing and equalising dut ies, and diHusing the hurdeii 
over a wide ansi, it was found by exjierienro thut (lie duly on 
tea gavo riso to the most numerous frauds, anil it hud hitherto 
proved impossible to detect them. Pitt, reviving a jsiliey 
which hud bean pursued ly Pelham,* reduced this duty from 
119 to 12J per cant., aiul provided for the loss which the 
exchequer might possibly incur ly largely inerensitig the duty 
on the windows of houses, which it was not possible to nviule.* 
The duty on British West India nun, which wasuiiothnrinijxirt- 
ant article of the smuggling trade, wits also greatly diminish**], 4 
while the duties on wino ware transferred from tlm Custom 
House to tho exciuo, which was found the hawt oxponsivo unil 
the most effectual method of coilnoting thorn.* This was the 
method whioh ‘Walpole hod endeavoured to iutroduen iti i 

* 84 Gtoo, UL» hml 8| a 47. 84 ' 84 Chw. HI., sw*. 8, it. ttt. 
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and which lie bad been compelled by popular clamour io 
abandon, but Pitt carriod it in 1786 with little dilliciilty. The 
abiiHou in franking letters were remedied by a measure which 
had been recommended in a report on the Post Office during 
Shelburne's administration, reducing the privilege to very 
moderate limits. It was provided that no member of Purlior 
immt could frank a letter unless he wrote, together with his 
name, the post town from which it was to be sent, the day 
iii* the month, and the year, and no meuibor conld receive 
freely letters addressed to him except at his actual place of 
residence. 1 

These measures were carried out with great caution. Though 
it was probable that the reduction of duties would soon be eom- 
jMMiHalml by increased consumption and more regular payments, 
l'itt did not trust to this. It was his first principle in finance 
flint a dear and considerable surplus must be created, and be 
courageously imposed a great musH of additional taxation in the 
form of duties on different articles. Iu the budget of 1781 
new taxes worn imposed which wore estimated to produce 
MIDI. Ill the budget of 1785 lie imposed taxes to the 
amimnb of rather more than 400,000f.* In the first years of his 
administration bo imposed or increased, among other tuxes, 
those on carriages ami horses, on Hport>, plate, bricks, huts, ami 
perfumery; lie extended the system of trade licences; lie 
increased the postage of letters and tho taxes on newspapers ami 
advertisement's, and he introduced tho probate and legacy duties. 
Frauds in the revenue were, at tlio same time, comUited and 
greatly diminished by a comploto reorganisation of the machinery 
of uuditiug accounts. One measure * for lmtter regulating llm 
office of tlm Treasurer of his Majesty's Navy ’ provided that ull 
sums issued by tho exchequer for the service of the navy should 
ho pliuscd in the Hank to bo withdrawn only us required, ami 
that tho treasurer should close his accounts every year. !5y 
another measure the ‘ Auditors of Imprest ’ were alsilisheil,nml a 
board of five commissioners was appointed with tho largest' mid 
most stringent powers of uuditiug tho public accounts of every 
deportment. By a third measure a similar laxly was appointed 

J 04 rrv M|ML o 07 
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to impure into f tlio fees. ^ratnil--s,,mul orn» *Tunn»Tifs' 
received in public uIIilv*., untl into nil aimconnect ed with 
them. 1 

The importune© of tlr^o nifn-nriin puriftinjr Kntrlidi 
administration can hardly In* e\u>.' f -'ersifod. and it i- a ?>liu metal 
in«i siiict- of tin* penertniy iniluenee of p.irtv pint flint Sheridan, 
and oven Parke, who \wi* liiiii.*i*lf!In* author r*1' tin* fir f nival 
measure of economical reform, dmuM li.iv«- ridienled (lie minute 
economies of I’itt, tannine/ liiin it It 4 Imutiuc in |m].M and 
corners’for abtiM^, uini demerit liny liim«\i mv fbr impiiring 
into lees and penpihiles us i\ 4 rut<*aichin*/ bill in d it tiled fur tin* 
purpose of prjin^r into vermin abu.es/ There wjh n fur inter 
end nobler ring in I lie late-ua^e of Pi if, v. bo declared tbut he 
mull I nut convene bow ain Ihedi li mini-ferrould eon- M.-r bin,* 
self justified in niuilting 'nn> exertion llial uddd lend. even in 
tlm most minute pnrtieulnr, !■» promote (hut, eeonomv mu uliirh 
the recovery of tlie State fmm ils piv ml. dep»v« ui iluution su 
much a 

It. waa in Uun class of legislation flint the true greatne^ of 
Pitt was most clearly shown, In meaMip'S of a timn* splendid 
und imposing character ho was rarely really Mireessfnl, but no 
minister displayed more industry and skill in remedy ini** de¬ 
tailed abuses, di covering flie c-auses that, rendered pnrtieulnr 
brnnelies of tlm revenue imprndurlhe, introducing order, sim- 
jilii-ily and eeonomy into great department* of unliou.d finance. 
Thw greater part, of this kind of work, it is true, is idwujs 
accomplished by permanent, officials, and u very largo proportion 
of tlm financial measures of Pitt were r» vinda of mea.-ures or 
projects of Walpole ami Pelham, or results of suggMiiMiH made 
by Adam Smith or other political writers. 9 Hut Pitt had at 
least tlm merit, of itereeiving their value, and it wan his 
eloquence and influence that earmnl them through Parliament 
hi this class of rpmstinns lm displumed a remarkable degnw of 
candour aud nuNlemtion in accepting eritieism and modifying 
of withdrawing unpopular schemes. Thu* iu 17841m withdrew 


1 Tonillnr, M. Sft .33. 

9 PnrL Hitt. xxv. ;il» 378. 
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u pmp.i>rd duty on will, n propound licimw for liop planting, 
and n proposed tn\ on rihhnus mill guuzn, whon lu k found them 
to lie* unpopular, rind suhdiuitoi] othor tnvos in thoir plan*, 1 
hi 17^o ho nhohMiod iho dutios on himmlmd inul dyed cotton 
•roods, winrh hud boon imposed in tlm preceding your, on (ho 
ground tluil tlit-y had boon found hy oxporionm to injurious 
or iinproduotho, uud at a lati*r poriod, mid on similar grounds, 
In* m ponied t.hr laws lio luul imposed on sho|>s, on maidservants, 
and on I'mvipu gloves. 11 

The o^enliully business rlmmctor of his miniHlry was duo to 
himndf, and otpeeinlly (o his habit of seeking tulvico and 
Mipporli ehielly outside his Inli'met, I In was si ill tlm only 
member of the Cabinet in (ho House of Cnmmnus, rind tlm fieers 
who were his will‘agues soom (o have eoidributoil nothing to 
hi/ popularity uml very liitlo in his si ivnglli. Tlmrlow and tlm 
I hike of liirliinond ‘Aon* hotli men nf will ability, hut tlm first 
\\u> iMially at Iwsl a/ muidi an rmbnrr.e; nmut a., a support, and 
tlm lal lor was e'divniely mi popular. Camden. who was now tlm 
IVendeiil ofllm Cnimeil, laid Ind. a great doal of his old rimrpy 
si ml awM'tioa, and, exeopt, on tlm Pegeney ipie-liun, la* raivly 
took a protiiiitotili part in debate. Cower, wlm Imhl I lit- Privy 
jspjil. re.nrrly opened his moitlli in Parliament, <’sirinartIn-u 
appiMr^ In have roiidurtoil foreign atliiirs willi dignity and 
l.imw ledge, Iml neither In* imr Sydney, ilio other Seerelary of 
Smir, laid any imiMial lal>*nt,nr was capable ol" addin*.? any- 
lltiio 11 to tho idivii*,dh of th<* Mini 1 try. It was from mini -tors 
i\ho wi'r*’ nol \i*l in flio Cabinet that Pitt dorms! mo.d. n:-. i:*l- 
nimiV'iind nhnvo all from Dnndns, tlm trea.mr *r of tin 1 navy, with 
whom from tho I into of tho downfall of lie* Shelburne Ministry lm 
liar! Ih’I'U on term' of warm pen-muil friendship and whooiijovrd 
inoro of his political eoutidenw Ijiuti any other man. This ahlo 
Swleh lawyer laid nothing of tho moral gram lour, tlm ili*- 
interestedne^, thon*ousistrni , y nr tin* superb eUpiouee of Pitt, 
Imt lm laid n lar grout or exjierieuen of Imsinesh and of tiiou, far 
more (mpulnr and oomdliafiiry manners, and otto of tlm very 
host* political judgments of his limn. Ho was mi unpolished 
but must useful debater, shrewd, practical, road) , 11 ml wurugeous, 

t Tamllfw, U MM. 17«, 177. 
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and he had n specially wide knowledge of all innftcn relating 
to trade. The ivcnn-truction oftlie Hoard of Trade in I“yii ap¬ 
pears to have been fully juelilieil by the prominence which (rude 
questions were assuming iii Kngli.-h politics Willi 'lenkin»nii, 
now Lord ITawkesbury, oh its prej.nlent, mul William Hrcnvillc, 
afterwards Lord ftrcnvillo, an its vici-|u>csiili‘iil, it became one 
of the most efficient departments of the iidmiiiifinitioii, ami tlm 
apostasy of Edeu in 1 "815 tramferred auolher man who was 
eminently distinguished for his know ledge of commercial ques¬ 
tions from tho Opisisit ion to the (tnveriiment. I’ill appears to 
have also bail extensive romimiiiieulioiis with leadiiiguiifliorificM 
on trade outside the sphere of polities, ami hi* gamed the tail 
cmifidoiien and support, of tlie trading clsci'cs. who wen* every 
year rising to greater inlhicnee. It was believed that, he alone 
of Prime Ministers lnul thoroughly masleivil the eommereiai 
system of the country mid hud iiuulo its development the first 
object of his policy. 

His Ihinneial statements were tnastei’pieees of comprehensive 
and luminous ex{M)sition; 1 mul his great. ruensun* in I7n7, eou- 
solidnling the different brunches of (histoms and Hveise, wiei 
one of tho most important in KngHsli cruumeroinl history. The 
intricacy nml multiplicity of ilulies lind indeed Itcromo intoler¬ 
able, and the ministry of Nort.h had already umlerlaketi to deal 
with it, ami had taken some steps in the direelion of ennsnluln- 
tion, but it was reserved for Pitt to curry out the work in nil its 
details, lie abolished tho existing multifarious duties and draw¬ 
backs, anil substituti'd for them a single duty on ouch article, 
amounting as nearly as jKissiblo to the aggregate of the duties it. 
luul previously paid; and all duties and other taxes, instead of 
being divided as horetoforo into a n um I sir of distinct funds, were 
now brought into one genernl fund, called the Consolidated Fund, 


* Mr, OliulnUmo, In one of hln finan¬ 
cial RfM'cohftK, lm oftud tho following 
dOHcrlpthm of HttV Budget Ninwh of 
1798 £iom Mallot du run; * From tho 
tlwo tUott. cUillbenitl vo iuwomIiUmi hnvo 
extotwl, I doubt whubhor any num 
ever hoarrl a dloplay of that md-uro 
oqunlly iwtonlHhlng from It* oatent, 
It* pmilMioti, and tho talent* of 1U 
author. It l* nut a *p«wh *f#>ken by 
tho mlnI«U»r, It In a ownpM* oounm 


of public economy y a work, and on* 
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out of which nil the different elates of |ml*IIr creditors were 
to bo paid. In settling tlio* new* «Inlit*s, tnn*li «-11 - hit* 1 u.mmlly 
changed into Ihn nc\t highest integer, mid by fhi.i menu. a 
gain of tihnnt 20,001)/. n year was ullninril. Hurl*. 4 nml |nx 
warmly eulogised this me.-mre, which was rnrri*** 1 with gi ncrnl 
Atwnt. Its principle was simple and by no memi-t npi dual, 1 mi t 
t.hn magnitude and complexity of thi* la Ic is .■nt’ieii n*I\ ;hov,u 
by the filet ihat nearly 0,000 re.-olulinn. wi*r" i**-<•• • an to carry 
it into c licet,® lMI,at the same time, whit- r* nr^mi ing ami 
simplifying this vast depart merit, nb. laim d from filling up the 
numeraim sinecures connected with the f'adorn IIoim* wli.*ti 
they became \ Meant, and at. hot, when lil'iy of them had in this 
way fallen in, he nlmlished them allo'/oflcr in 170- , v 

it must he added that. Pitt, though imf the ! ? rl, was fho 
second leading minister who had thoroughly ma imvd ami 
adopted Adam Kmiths \iev\s about free trade, Shelburne, it, 
is true, in this resport ant ieipalMl him. but Pi It Imd n much 
greater power and opportunity of embodum' hit principle^ in 
legislation. His two great measures of tin - hind were tin* com- 
meraial propositions relating In Ireland, uhu h he brought fbr- 
ward in 17Wfi, and the eommereial treaty with IVoiee, which hn 
carried in I7H0. The history of the former will I*** r<bd«d rl, 
length in another part of this work. It wit] lure In* mjIH- 
cicuti to any that tlm original prepetition. of Pitt, which were 
accepted hy the Irish Parliament, would hen* c (nbli ii**d com¬ 
plete free trade, commercial etpudity and reciprocity between 
Kngliuul and Ireland; the latter country pu^ha.hig tiie mlvan- 
tngo by an annual contribution to llai Mipporl of the llritidt 
navy. Tin 1 scheme was eminently w r U* and lils*mb and if carried 
into effect It would have probably added "really tofhc pro pority 
of both countries, and would haw united limn in » bond of 
the closest intimacy, Unfortunately I lie jealnu \ with which 
Pnglish maimlaeluriTs Imd long regarded the progrej'- of Iri»h 
industry wo* by no mesum esfiuet ; Pitt wart compelled by tlm 
pressure uf tlm trading interest to modify the nri'/imd pivjw^i- 
turns, and among the clauses iitlrndMced in tin* new version was 

* 27 Gun. III. «, ill; (Imvi'll's Vittuwn rivptrhnu the /'nfrNV /'i/ra* 
Hut. pf fttimthtb U. liKJf Taiiiliae, ih /Ac iHjUiiw oj ttw IW/H 
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0110 binding the Irish Parliament on u large chi>s of r|iic,-lions to 
enact all such laws as might bo hereafter enacted in Ku^luxicL 
Bach a proposal might have been wise or the reverse, but it was 
plainly inconsistent with the complete independence ortho Irish 
Parliament which had been established in 17cS'2, and of which 
Irish politicians wore extreme]) jealous and on this ground the 
amended propositions were rejected in Ireland, It was after¬ 
wards one of tlm mn*i anient, wishes of (iruttim and other lead-* 
ing Irish politicians to renew the negotiation and c.daldhdi a 
permanent cuumiereiul union between Hnylnnd and Ireland on 
the lines of the original scheme, ami wit hunt, infringing on the, 
constitutional independence of the, IrMi Parliament, Lord 
Lanadowne strongly ail voca ted tins enur-e, 1 lml Pitt, either from 
the pmwurc of other cares, Iroin resentment at the rejection of 
liis former Hclumien, from fear of arousing eomtinrciul jealous) 
in Mnglaml, or perhaps from n do.-iiv to Iceep the igiehtion open 
Jbr tho ])urpi>Ko of negotiating a. legislative union, declined all 
overtures, and tho commercial relations of the two countries 
remained as they had Iieon established in I7ci2. 

Tim treaty with Krunro was more mere. si'll, nud if seems to 
me to constif.ufi) Pitt’s chief title to legislative fame. The 
policy of commercial treaties was at this time a favourite one, 
iii I7(hi such a 1 maty hud 1/een negotiated ladweeu Knglund 
and Russia for twenty years, ami it wnschielly Knglish uommerci) 
that had raised Archangel from a Hindi fWiing village into tho 
great centre of northern trade, Much |Hilitieal alienation, how- 
over, had lately grown up between the two countries, and the 
treaty wits suffered to expire, though Russia had in 17tio con¬ 
cluded a emmnerchd treaty with the Ktu|»eror,nml was in process 
of negotiating mm with Prunec.* The project of a commercial 
treaty between Kngltiud and Prance was an idea of Mlmlbiirne, 
Ah early as J 7<J£> that very able man had prot est ml against the 
notion that Franco wa« the natural and inevitable enemy of 

1 In Ills HfKWth on the oommttrclnl of Ireland proved m totally aver*), 
troaty with Jtouico he said, * 11(1 iiatuoly, oMI-rlnK her to adopt Im- 

triiHickl Uui old nroj*mtlli>nn [to Irn. plultly all our furlhur onto of inula,* 

lunrl | would bo (amplified and jitiMnnd f'arL Hhf, % xxvl, fitto. 
without dnluy and without beta# * Hoe Annual limited 1780, p, 
mixod with any point of mlitlcs. pur* HI, 
thiularly with thuL to which thu *en*o 
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England, and ho liad taken the first steps to negotiate, fit. tlm 
close of tlxe American War, a commercial treaty between the two 
countries. 1 TJ 10 French ministers appear to liavo strongly 
favoured a policy of free trade, 2 and in one of tlie articles of 1 ho 
Peace of Versailles it was agreed tliat commissioners should ho 
appointed to make now commercial arrangements between the 
two countries on ilio basis of reciprocity and mutual convenience. 3 
The English, however, for soino time, showed no desiro to carry 
out tho project of the treaty; the French prohibited several 
English manufactures which had born formerly admitted into 
Franco, and a great contraband trade had grown up. Under 
these circuniHlaureH, Pitt revived tho idea of a close commercial 
treaty with Franco. Eden was selected as tho English nego¬ 
tiator in Paris, and tho treaty was signed in September 178G. 

It was to continue in force for twelve years. It established 
between the two countries complete liberty of navigation and of 
commerce in nil articles that were, not specifically excepted, 
admitted the wines ef Franco into England at tho same duties 
hitherto pairl by those of Portugal, reduced the duties on a long list 
of the principal articles of Imth countries, ami provided that, all 
goods not specified were to pay only such duties os were paid hy 
tlm most favoured nation, without prejudice, however, to the 
1 Family Compact' of 1701 on the one side, or to tho Methuen 
Treaty with Portugal on tho other. Privateers belonging to any 
prince at war with one of tho contracting parties might no longer 
equip themselves or sell their prizes in tlm ports of tlu> other, 
and tho religious worship, property, and prsoual freedom of the 
inhabitants of each country when residing in tho other were 
carefully guarnuliced. 

This policy required some courage. Tho memory of tho 
explosion of indignation ctuiHod by the commercial clunk's of tlm 
Treaty of Utrecht had not died away. The popular anti pat ny 
to France had naturally acquired a fresh strength during tlm 
American War, and it was not forgotten tlmt Pitts own lather 
lmd been beyond all things nnti-Uallican. In addition to Fox, 

liurkc and tiheridnu, the treaty was assailed in tho House of 

« 

1 KttKriMiirlfft'N Kfftr of iSht'Ihurnf 1 * iv, 2n, 

UI 1IU», ltt7, HIS, K2U, BSC, * AnHIrintt t hr/i't futmfaiw, 1, Jrp, 

1 hue Macplicruua’s Annttk of Sit, ISC, 1*7. 
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Oonnnons with jjpent cluoni iuv by J*liili■ > I'miici-; lr* I’l*n m 1 1 
whoso speci h DU this (m m«» r1 t'*l \\iini 1 1 'iilM'jfio lit tin his 

opponents; and by (bv\, in u numb n *m-!i li-t-Ii at hiiiv l'oii- 

viucml the House t.lifit n new debu1»*r of nhu id I In* lir-k rank 
hail appeared union# them. I'ilt *lf iimdc nin> of hi* 

fjreiitest .speeches ill ilfli*iiee of tin* lueiMire, and In* w.w smne- 
whatfeehlyHii]i]»r»rti*il in tliof 1 oiiitiu*n*> b # > WilUuTnree. t!ri>u\illi% 
and Dundus. In the House of Lords. hi ml Lim-dowm* def-nded 
tlu 1 ! principle of tin*. treaty with inaderU ability, llnnnjh ho 
criticised hi a \e.rj lindih* spirit s*»m«* of its details. 

The ipicsiimi was argued nn sc\ei\(l eniiivly dblincl #rnumb. 
Is Miking at it. In »i n its pureh eomiuerehil a peel ii w;»*' runtend»*d 
t hat no Irenfv could In* more . , nl\»mt,"n , oiis t halt«w «lh I'Y.mco, 
It. opened to KnoTish iiumnlhef mvri an hiiin'di Me market of 
more than 2b,00(1, (HID of poisonu murlcl wlicli wn- elo c at 
harnl, which must produce expedition 1 uml c< rt, iu Mum run! 
which would probably c\cnhiuilv pr#.o! Kn *!i ii pond,* over the 
^renter part of Kumpe. What wie* there to rniniiorhuliJin'o ihU 
11011011(1? The Hu#l!.di inamifai'tuiv,. wer** w»ll c lub'li !h*»L 
With tho Knjdisli superiorily in oiipihJ mol coal limy wi*ro 
never likely to ho shaken. Tlu»y were im-n a bit? with an e\h\i- 
onlinary rapidity, and their frr*•:*! umif wu* a nn«p* eM-mbd 
market. This market, I hr IpmU would jme them, ami i> would 
inoro than compensate them fur the Io.» of the monopoly in 
America. France, on the other hand, was pre-emiin nth a 
country of wines anil brandies, of oil and vine#nr. article* 
which Ku#Imid did not produce, and which it was a ''rent ohjret. 
to her lo obtain at a cheap rate. The two cmittfrie.t were Huh 
peculiarly fitted to carry oil a miituallv advantageous inch , for 
each laid its own distinct, staple; each produced in yrruf ulmii* 
danrn what the other wanted, mid the “rent and leading linen of 
their ms|iective richiM did not clash. It wan true that duties on 
a number of articles of import were to he. lowend cm mi average 
fifty p<?p ei nt., hut if. was a well-Mnlilbhed jmd often n wim* policy 
toKiirmulerrevimueforj'reat commercial purjmses. Nor wa*siieh 
n surrender likely to lie serious, Ibr increased consumption would 
rapidly recuperate the Treasury, and tho chief loss would certainly 
fall upon the Hmu##lin# trmle, which it wits n uuiin object,of recent 
cimiinuruial legislation to aupprirtH. French cum hricji were ah***- 
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lutoly prohibited in England except fur export uf inn, I hi! \i*| f ln»y 
wm notoriously in general use. Preach hires wt-iv nhsnliitely 
prohibited, yet lL was said that more t,linn two-thirds of wind was 
called LuckinyliniUMliire Lice wtus liiaile in Ermine. 1 Not mum 
than 1)00,000 gallons of brandy were legally imported bil<> 
England, and aocurding to the best ebiinintcH brlwei u oOn 9 ooi) 
aud 400,000 more were smuggled. 

It was said that Ihe tirade with Portugal would bo ruined by 
the IVench Treaty, but the assertion was ut least an e\;ig'*v»*u- 
t.irm. We had bfjuncl ourselves by Ihe Methuen Treaty liiedmit 
Portuguese wines at duties a lliird Mow lln».se on lYmeli 
wines, ami Pitt was prepared, if the duly on Pivnrli wim\. \\:m 
reduced, ton mice a corresponding reduction on flm^e of Portugal, 
If in other iv;peels the trade with Portugal diminMu d, this 
was lull a slight counterpoise tn the great henclit of f h> ( opening 
of'tlm bVencii market. The Purl ague,*e trade ua.> mall,ili- taut, 
and declining, and ihem hud been of late great complain! - of 
the obstacles wliieh tint Poriugurm ({oirrmnont had thrown in 
it.s way. 

The political objection was that wliieh vn* deemed mu>! for¬ 
midable, and on this point both Pitt and Lord l,uii'dnwne pm. 
lusted in the sfrougent and most, eloquent terim lemin t the 
popular notion that Ktigland and Prance were tialnral ruemie . 
‘To suppose that any nation ermld Ihi unalterably thecnonei ol 
another was weak atul childish. It hud no found mien in the 
ex[>erioiieo of nntiouH nor in Hie history <4 umti. It win a libel 
on tint constitution of political societies aud Hupjmed (he ecb- 
lenco of diabolical malice in tin* nrigiied Iinhum of man.’ It was 
not truo that all the bed. Kitglkdi traditions w< iv trodifi-u^ of 
h<utility to Prance. Olosn friemMiip s\ith tlmt count r\ the 
policy of Elixnlietli, of Pmmwrll, and of Walpole. Tie* me t 
deadly blow that had been nreutly directed a^ain-t the 
]H>litic:al system of Europe was tin* partition of Pol-uid tin uei, 
in which Prance had no part, and which would kr.o Mm im¬ 
possible if England and I'Vaiice had been cordially uniled. It 
was an act, said ls»rd Ijansdowne, which, ‘if kingdomi are to 
M judged hereafter like men, must one day meet. with condign 
punishment/ mid he added, that if he Im I not c<r>ed to ha 
1 iW. ItfoL :;&»! II i, ll«\ 
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Secretary of Slate in 3 7G!) it had boon his i fnil intent ion to have 
prnpo: ed to tlio King of France a con fill initial us well as an opcu 
connection Willi Groat Britain in order to have prevent oil that 
reproach to Europe/ 

The truth is, ns Pilt urged with iiilmirublc force, that France 
and England, in,stead of being dnnninl by nature to constant 
enmity, are from their circuniMunces peculiarly fitted for 
friendly connection, and each nation Has been sacrificing its 
most real intcrohls through political jenhui.y. c J5y promoting 
habits of friendly intercourse and mutual benefit,’ tlm treaty 
would have at least ‘ the luipp\ tendency of making the two 
nations enter into more ini iniateconnect ion with each other,’and 
as their tastes, maimers, and inieiv^s wen* blended or 
luted, Id ](3 chances of future war would steadily ami certainly 
dimmish- If, however, tlm old hostility wen* unhappily renewed 
there was nothing in the new arrangement to weaken the mili¬ 
tary resources of England, for a eonnnoroo which made her 
richer could only make her stronger. 

it was idle to argue from the Fence of Utrecht against the 
present treaty. The commercial treaty under (Jjueen Anne was 
rejected mainly through party ninthcs, and it was rejected at a 
time when England possessed very few of the maim failures in 
which she is now without a rival. That tlm conduct of France 
to England during the American War was extremely unfriendly, 
Pitt fully acknowledged. Jlat the ]io]iry of nations should not 
bo determined by mem motives of rcMmlmctit, and ib was a 
matter of legitimate, pride that, after so many efforts to crush 
England, France now acknowledged herself to have failed, ami 
Was looking forward with eagerness to the benefit of an amicable 
connection, 

Hitch wore Urn chief arguments urged on liehalfof the treaty. 
The arguments on tlm other Hide, if Iohh sound, are certainly not 
less worthy of the attention of historians, Tlm old belief that 
all wealth consists of money, and that therefore trade can only 
lie beneficial to the country which obtains the largest, return in 
gold, was steadily waning, but it still found ouo very able advo¬ 
cate in Pnrlbunout, The speech of floury Flood ilhistmteM with 
singular fidelity the economical ideas of a generation which was 
now passing speedily away. i England and Franco/ bo said, f are 
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naturally and invariably rivals/ ‘It was impossible but. nno 
must liave the advantage of tlio other in all tn*nfi«*« of this 
nature; 9 the nation which is at muse the punreid. uni I the inn f, 
abstemious 1 will always drain from the richest in nil eo'imifr- 
csial intercourse/ and for this reason ‘Franco must uliunntely 
diminish our specie and increase her own/ Since < olhert, the 
French had been steadily advancing in mimiifuetmvs. * llnrl 
they not a hundred to^ns nrnv employed in the woollen imimi- 
lacture? Have they not roirddcruble ironworks? Were the\ not 
establishing with all possible expedition suirl enrour.'ipvment I lie 
manufacture of cottons ?* Franny hail, in a word, nmnnlhelnivs 
of the same kind as those of England, amply Hilliciout to rupply 
her own markot, Bidlioicnt perhaps to invade the Mu; > It li market, 
and England will therefore bo obliged to pu\ lint in manufac¬ 
tures but in specie for the wines., brandies,and oli\i*s, which she 
will receive. Monopoly, am in ling to Flood, is the tie t. condition 
of prolitablo commerce. It is the main jnhnnl.ee ofndnnios 
that they supply such monopolies, and { in all enmniemid 
troatioa witJi foreign powers Ihn true policy it to aeipiire jm 
many of thorn in your favour as you po sihlv euu, and to 
diminish if possildo those of the, nation with which you urn 
in treaty/ Huh Franco from her soil ami elinmie idtvady 
possesses a physical monopoly of Him products >he would childly 
send to England—*and those products were objects not of 
uecussity but of luxury—while England has no monopoly oftlm 
manufactured goods she desires to sell* 

4 The grout objects of such a country as this are there coun¬ 
tries which are destitute of maim liietu res, bill rich in bullion 
or in necessary or highly useful commodities' Spain, from 
defect of industry and from abundance of bullion, is micIi an 
object. Holland, from defect/ of territory uml from romumreiul 
opulence, is another. Tim Northern kingdoms are objects from 
the) plenty of commodities of the first nod second noeedly/ 
Hub a trade wit.li a country which will supply m* mainly with 
luxuries, will drain away our specie, and will destroy the mono* 
poly of our own manufactures in the home market, is not a 
benefit Imfc an evil. It is never wise to ri*k the certainty nf 
the home market for the chance of any other. ‘The market of 
the world is a great tiling in sound; but in reality the bourn 
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market is in every couulry greater tliun that of all the rest ol 
the world/ It is greater in extent. It is invaluable from its 
steadiness and its security. ‘Foreign consumption is only 
worth to British industry that sum by which the exports of 
Great Britain exceed all that she imports forborne consumption.’ 

The commercial ideas expressed in this speech differ, how¬ 
ever, widely from those which won* adva 110 * 1 1 by the lenders of 
the Opposition. Fox expressly declaimed ‘that inode of argu¬ 
ing which declin'd exports a gain and imports a Ion-,’ and llurk** 
declared that ho lelt no jealousy of the lmmiifu*‘hires of Frauen 
and believed that for a long period our meendeney in this 
department was overwhelming, though lie contended that a 
close connneroial alliance must, ulliimitely ‘ blend the property 
of the two kingdoms 9 to the great advantage of the jworcr ran*. 
They argued, however, that even eommereially we sin mid U-mj 
more through the treaty than we , }*uiiietl. The loss fo (,fm 
revenue from the rcduiition of duties would lie greater; the 
diminution of smuggling would lm smaller (Imu was predicted; 
and Flighted in gaining the French market would sacrifice others 
which were more secure if not more lumilive. The Portuguese 
trade was sure to fall off, the Methuen Treaty would pro¬ 
bably not be renewed, and thus Fughmd would lust* one of her 
eldest and steadiest commercial connections. Already the 
Kin|>cmr, irritated by the manifest preference of the ringlMi 
Governmenti for Frunee, lirul retaliated by im|losing crushing 
(lut.ii^H on Hnglish goods in Flanders, 1 and it was probable that 
other foreign powers would follow his example. Franco had of 
Into entered most seriously into rivalry with Ktiglish cnmuioron 
iu fclio levant, and one of her great objVfs was hi obtain the 
carrying trade of the Mediterranean. ‘Through her rivers amt 
canals she intended to pour the commodities of Fugland into 
other countries. She hml already by her |w>litir.s contrived to 
wrest our share of the Levant trade from us, ami it was a part 
■of her present design to divert the mmduder from its former 
chailuel, and, by supplying all the ports in the Mediterranean, 
Hea through tho Heine, tin* (jaromtn, the (hmal of Languedoc, 
and the Rhone, to engross the carrying tnulo of the Levant and 
to ruin our factory at Leghorn ami our other establishments iu 

1 JH*l t //M, xxvl. 41ft. 
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those seas.’ 1 It was a matter of great cunniderntiun to 
England that Frauue was now evidently paying a special 
attention to her navy, anil it should not bo forgotten llmt ii'a 
near trade brings immediate returns, it is the distant trade of 
England which chielly lusters and maintains her naval supe¬ 
riority. 

The main arguments, however, nf tho Opposition wore of a 
political kind, and they show el early the intense dislike ami 
distrust of France winch charnel eri.sod the Whig part} till tlm 
French Revolution altered their views. Fox and llurko bot h 
complained bitterly of the ‘narrow and confined ground* on 
which Pitt argued a cpiestion that in reality affected vitally the 
whole disposition of power in Europe. fc France , 19 said Fox, ‘is 
the natural political enemy of Ureut Unlaw.’ Jn spile of the 
apparent levity of her national character, for much more than a 
century and tli rough all changes of administration and circum¬ 
stances, she had been governed on a regular anil o instant idea, 
‘that of overweening pride ami nutiounl aggramliieimmt. 1 Home- 
times by force of arms, sometimes by negotiations, Mum-tinies by 
small ami isolated but well-calculated encroachments mi tho 
rights of weaker powers, sometimes by commercial connections, 
she had been stem lily pursuing her one object, the iinpiiMiioii of 
a dominant influence in Uurope. England was her hereditary ami 
her mnstf formidable opponent. Him had been less consistent 
than. France, and under the Stuarts she hail abandoned the task 
which belonged to her, but since the Revolution her policy had 
Loon almost invariable. 1 Her true situation was that of a great 
maritime power, looked up to by the other powers of Europe an 
that to which the distressed should lly for assistance, whenever 
France unjustly attacked them/ Hub it was impossible limb 
England could maintain this independent mid suspicious attitude 
which was so essential to the balance of power, if her material 
interests were inextricably blended with those of France. Tim 
object of Franco in making this treaty was very obvious. * She 
meant to draw this country into her sealo of tho btdnuro of 
power, which could tint but make it preponderate; to tie our 
hands and prevent us from engaging in any alliance with other 
powers. 1 Tlio policy of the (iovcrmmmt was a direct reversal of 
1 JhtfL Hint. xxvl. *isa. 
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tli r settled English policy hiiice^ the >In1 iim, ami especially 
of the policy of Chat hn in, who had declared in the* strongest; 
terras his rooted distrust and jealousy of Franco. How well 
founded w r ns his judgment, events hud hut 1**0 clearly shown. 
No tw r n sovereigns could he more unlike limn Lewis XIV. and 
Lewis XVI., hut the traditions of French policy wvro so persis¬ 
tent that the mild and respeetuble sovereign who now orrupied 
the Freneli flirnim had fully mailed the ambition, while ho had 
attained much more than the suree^ 1 , of liis predecessor. 

Was it necessary to recall to EnglMimen the ]M*rlidy with 
which Franco had fostered the American revolt while duping 
England by the most, pneitie assurances, or the resolution and 
skill with which, when she luirl rn*1. aside the musk, she had 
organised and sustained the coalition which deprived England of 
the most precious of her colonies? Since that dale she had been 
■pursuing the same ends hy oilier men tin. The fori Kind imiH of 
Cherbourg worn rising with a menacing rapidity. The French 
navy was eagerly pressed otn In Holland Ihc party oppos'd fo 
tho House of Orange and the IviglMi allimieo was openly 
assisted. Hy extending her cnmmeivinl mnneHions France was 
chiefly seeking to prepare for limvclf new- |Militieal alliaie*es, to 
sow dissension unions her opponents, io fetter I heir ii«*iinu hy en- 
1 aniline* engagements. This was the true meaning of ilie special 
commercial privileges which had lately been given In America; 
of the treaty of allianm and commerce which laid in 17 >So been 
concluded with the Netherlands; of the commercial treaty which 
was being negotiated with ltiipsia; of the eagerness of France to 
negotiate a treaty with England. III f 7H1 the father of tho pre¬ 
sent minister hml abandoned oilier* because, on receiving secret 
int.nlligeneoof the * Family Onni|iurti' hotwmi Franco and Spain, 
hm colleagues w’ero not prepared at <mcu to resent it by a (hxdara- 
tiun of war against KjKtiu. lly one of dm clauses of tho com¬ 
mercial treaty, England was asked, for tho flrst time, formally 
to recognise that Compact. Tho discouragement thrown by tho 
treaty on Portugal would prolmbly deprKo England of her most 
important ally in tho Mediterranean, and would jswMbly turn 
that ally into an irnotuy. Portuguese statesmen would itrguo 
that if a close commercial connection Ixttwecn neighbouring 
nations was so t»eeuliiirly valuable, Spain and Portugal were 
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nearer to each other than Franco anil Ihiglnml, nml FnghVh 
policy nii^ht thus induce Portugal In throw herself into the 
arms of Spain and to add her weight, to the already prepondera¬ 
ting power of the House of fSiuirbon. 

In spile of the arguments which wen* thus powerfully urged, 
tlm commercial treaty was carried through all if h principal stages 
hy iiiiijurilio« rif more than two to (jiio, and if excited no serious 
panic, or opposition among the, commercial elapses. The favour, 
or at least, ncipneseence with which they acre plod it contrasts 
remarkably with their violent opposition to the Iri-li prn|>osi- 
tioiiH, and tlie contrast is tlm more remark,aMe u« I rein ml was 
certainly far less cnpablo than France of mailing the ninnu- 
fnetures of I'higliind. Tim diHeivncc, Imwexer, in not iin*v- 
plicuhln. Flight romnmive, ns we shall see, Imd already grent 
and s*|M»cial legislafixe mlwmtnges in it* dealing-* with Ireland, 
and Ireland entihl oiler no market compand tie fit that whirh 
free frmlo with Franeo would nliim.-l certainly open. 

Tim War (film French Iteveluf inn, a few xears later, tore to 
shreds tlm enmumrcinl frenfy of Fill, ami lw a stmnjrely mi- 
fort imate fat u tlm minister who had la bn need so a*, -idummly to 
lay Urn fuimdiLtiims of n lusting friendship Iicfwren two great 
nations which had fx*r>n for centuries divided was afterwards 
regarded by Franco tu* tlm most inveforate of her enemies. Tim 
Timrit of tlm (smeoption of tlm French treaty 1*‘longs rhielly to 
Khellmrmi, but* Pitt tleHorves much credit, for the rkill and 
courage wif.h which Im carried it. into effect,, If it, did not; 
during (ho few years of its existence produce nil Mm wlvnntngeH, 
it certainly produced little or nnlhiug of the cvil,4 that worn pre¬ 
dicted, and it was an important element in the great increase of 
national prosjierity. One of its most remarkable coimerpmuces 
xvas an immediate revival of the taste for French wines which 
hail prevailed in Knglnnd before the wars of the Revolution, 
fiud tho importation of Mmse wines, which in Mm year More 
the treaty was less thau 100,000 gallons, rose in six ymmtu 
083,000 gallons. 1 

Thu Commercial Treaty was prolmbly the most, valuable 
result of tho legislatiou of Pitt. That, however, to which his 
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contemporaries appear to have nttnc-litil tin* groafr4 import unci? 
was lxia legislation for the purpose id’ reducing tlie Nulionul Debt. 
He found tlmt debt mi liis accession 1o oiliee increased to about 
200,000,000/., winch was two and a half times ns large ils tint 
amount which Walpole thought it possible fur Knidiind to suj>- 
port. i!(J clearly saw that its magnitude was flu* chief permanent 
element of weakness in the nation, ami fhal if it is pardonable 
or necessary for a nation in the struggle of a great war to throw 
a large portion of (lie co*t upon posterity, it j\ ut hu-,t un¬ 
pardonable for a nation in time of pence to 1>erpn»uth that, 
burden imdimiuislied to its children. In bringing forward a 
new loan in 17iS t, for the purpose of funding a great part of the 
unfunded debt, he said that 1 it laid always been his idea that a 
fund at a high rate of interest was better for the countrv Ilian 
tim e at low rales; that* a 4 per cent, was preferable to u 1$ pet* 
cent., ami a J> per cent,, bettor than a l> per c> ul.’ ‘Tin 4 rea-mi 
of this/ lie continued, c was that in all operations of fiunuco we 
should have in our view a plan of redemption, (irudmdly to 
redeem and to e.\l.inguish our debt ought ever to be the wiVe 
pursuit of (Jovernment, and every scheme and operation of 
fitmiuie should bo directed to that, end/ 1 In accordance witli 
theso muvims it was one of his first, objects, u £ soon as the 
film arcs of the country would allow’ of it, to provide a new 
sinking fund for the redempliou of the debt. 

in !7H(i he already found it possible to fake considerable 
steps in this dircclion. Partly through the new luxation he Inn I 
imposed, parl.ly through the normal incrcjHe of wealth in a 
period of peace and great manufacturing prosperity, but |mrfly 
also through the improved management of the revenue, and the 
great, diminution of smuggling resulting from reeeut Jegi«lation, 
tlui alarming deficit which had existed two years before was 
removed, and them was already a surplus of revenue nxiswwling 
S 00,0 (KM. JPitt determined by slight additional fixation to 
raise Urn surplus to 1,000,000/1., and to apply this sum annually 
to the redemption of the debt. 

The earliest considerable measure for the reduction of the 
National Debt had boon the Kinking Fund, whieh was first 
proposed by Lord Stanhope, and was established by Walpole in 
1 d*»rt t Jim, xxlv. 1092, 
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171G. Previous to this date a number of pnrt.ifiilsu* taxes anil 
duties,limited in tlioir duration,had been charged with the pay¬ 
ment oftho interest of particular loans; thesetaxes wmv then 
made perpetual and brought into three funds, called 11m Aggre¬ 
gate, the Ruutli Rea, and the Oeiieral Funds; ami as they 
amounted annually to a larger sum than Hie annual interest of 
tlio debt, it was provid'd 1 haL tlm surplus should he ciilleoled 
into a fourth fund called llm Kinking Fund, and applied invio- 
lublytotlm payment of the Nalioiud lh*ht. This fund was miieli 
augmented by the redueliou of the interest from five to lour per 
cent., which was effected in 1727, and by a fun Imp reduction 1o 
tin ■eo per cent., which was gradually ellucted by Uo uieasurns 
that wrro carried in 17411 and I7o0. 

It is iu>\v well understood that the liiaiiilenaiieei of u special 
ami separntri fund lbr the pay mind of Hie National lie Id is a 
mere matter of arrangement or political convenience' ami that 
1 lie capacity of a nation for reducing in any year it< ualiuual 
ileht depends cm’IiimwIj nil llm e.\htence and the amount of 
surplus revenue over its charges. Mv» r\ scheme of liipiiilution 
must, ho a delusion if it does not presuppose an annual revenue 
great it than 1.1m annual expenditure. To allot year hy year n 
definite sum to tlm reduction of the del it is a wi *n policy as 
long as that sum consists of surplus revenue, hut if the iv\eium 
is below the necessary charges or is only equal to I hem it. is 
absolutely senseless. In that case it is neccr.M»ry In contract a 
new debt in order to pity off a portion of the old om*. If the 
new debt, is raised on the same terms as tin* old one the country 
will lose the necessary expenses incurred in launching the new 
loan, but in other respects the (iuaneiul Kit'ialion will remain 
unchanged. If the couutiy borrows at higher interest than flm 
old debt it will become to that extent poorer by the Inimuelinii. 
The ordy oircmiistimen under which it can lie advantageous to 
imrrow in order to pay off an old debt is when it is possible to 
raise the new loan on better terms than the old one. 

These propositions, however, which now np|»enr very elemen¬ 
tary, wore not recognised in England iri the eighteenth century* 
There was a strange belief, even in the time of Walpole, limit by 
maintaining the Kinking Fund inviolate it would aeeumulale at 
compound interest while the new debts that might Is* inmnvd 
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would accumulate only Jit simple interest, and that it might 
therefore he n wise policy to borrow even at high interest ruth or 
than divert the Sinking Fund from ils purpose. 1 How fur 
Wulpole himself held these notions is very doubtful. The 
finances under his management were in a thoroughly healthy 
condition, and the formation of the Kinking Fund and the 
exaggerated belief in its ellirnry at lea*! .slivnyt Inmed public 
credit and enabled him to rnrr} into ofleei hi* really valuable 
measure of redlining the intercut on the debt. Fur sum** Venn, 
however, the policy of appl}ing the niirplus re*ultiug Irnin the 
three funds that have been mentioned, after tin* pawnenl of Hm 
interest of the National Debt, to the dimimition of its principal 
was steadily pursued even in years when tin* other were 

lint sulliuient to rover tin* e\pemHlure of the country. |Je(ween 
1710 and 17-8, li,was arliially Imrrowed, while the 
sum paid off through the, operation of the Kinking Fund was 
only 0,018,00!)/. As we, have seen, however, in a former part ot 
this work, Walpole, soon discarded this iihdesN and cumbrous 
system* First of all the interest of the m»w loans was thrown 
upon the Kinking Fund. In I7 : » ! bbOii^UOO/. was luken from the 
Kinking Fund for the supplies ofthe year. In I7dl, I,:!! >0,0110/. 
was taken from it. In 17 ; h*> it was untieipatedaml mortgaged. 51 

Tn 1771 and 177:2 Dr. Price, mi eminent, Nonconformist 
minister, who during many succeeding years held a proiuim*ut 
place among the political writers of Knglaml, published bis 
‘Treatise on Ilcvcrsionury Annuities 1 and his more clulmruto 
1 A ppeal to the Public on the Kubject oftlin National Debt,’winch 
were destined to exercise a profound and most singular influence 
cm Knglish financial policy. He urged that a certain sum 
should bo annually set aside for the redemption of the National 
Dolt; that it should bo employed in purchasing stock in flu* 
market at the current prices; tlmt the interest and dividends of 
the stock so purchased should, in addition to the original 
annual sum, bo invariably applied to tin* purchase of new stuck, 

1 Hgo cfepoofully an Kmty m the Mt, uu4 antlolputos much of the 
Publia Ikbtn of the A'lnt/rfm, puh- rujwonlnfl of Dr. rrlci*. 
lihlicr! antmymmihly In 17SC and * Hamilton On the NeiUmeX Mtf* 
ahiiribwl to Sir Nathaniel GcmM, M.K 1 . pp, Price Oft Ms iXathnmi 

It, has Ihm*ii reprinted in Unit Over- Mr (Loot Ovmlniin'* tfetM TWrfr 
Htmw'’H Srlrn Tmvt* e* the Aetieml tm the Aethmtl DvhtytflW !iii7, 

VOU V. K 
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and tliat in this manner a fund should be formed winch woulil 
increase by compound interest at a continually accelerating 
speed and would enable the nation at a very small expense to 
discharge the whole of its debt. 

The essential characteristic, he maintained, of this scheme, 
was that it should bo pursued without interruption, in times of 
Avar as well ns in times of peace, in tunes of dulicil ns wi'll as in 
times of surplus, and in that case, by the virtues of compound 
interest, it would produco effects Avhiuh seemed absolutely 
magical. ‘A State,’ he said, ‘may without difficulty redeem all 
its debts by borrowing money for that purpose at nn equal or 
even any higher intorcst than the debts bear; and Avitlumt pro¬ 
viding any other funds than suuh small ones as shall from year 
to year become necessary to”pay tho interest of the sums 
borrowed.’ ‘ Let n Rtato be supposed to run in debt two mil¬ 
lions annually, fur Avhicli it pays four per cent, interest; in 
seventy years a debt of M<0 millions would bo iueurreil. Hut nn 
appropriation of 4-00,1)005. pcAiniium, if employed in the manner 
of the Sinking Fund, would at the mid of this term leave tlm 
nation beforehand six millions.’ ‘ Lei, us suppose a nation to Im 
capable of setting apart the annual sum of 200,0011/. as a 
fund for keeping the debts it is amtiminlly incurring in a 
courBOof redemption. . . . A debt of 200,000/. discharged tho 
first your will disengage for the public an annuity of [0,000/. 
if this annuity, instead of (icing spent on current services, is 
added to tho fund, ami both employed in paying debts, an 
annuity of 10,500/. will lie disengaged tlm second year, or of 
20,500/. in both years. And this again added to the fund tho 
third year, will increase it to 220,500/. with which an annuity 
will ho then disengaged of 11,025/., and the Hum of the dis¬ 
charged annuities will be 01,525/., which added to tlm fund tlm 
fourth year will increase it to 201,525/., ami enable it then to dis¬ 
engage an annuity of 11,570/. 5s. and render the sum of the dis¬ 
engaged annuities in four yours 4-3,101 1 . 5a. Let any one proceed 
in this way and he may satisfy himself thut the original fund, 
together with tho sum of the annuities disengaged, will iucreiuw 
faster and faster overy yonr tall in eighty-six yours tlm fund 
becomes 13,283,414/. and tlm sum of tlm disengaged nimuit-ioH 
13,083,414/. The full value, tlmi-cforc, at five pur cent, of an 
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unnuity of 13,083,-1*1 I/. will have been pawl in eighty-six years, 
that is, very nearly 2ti2,iJU0,0l)0L of d« bfc. And cnnse<juent.ly it 
appears that, though tlio Slain hail been all along adding every 
year to its debts tlirro millions, that is, though in the time 
supposed it had coal muted a debt of 2^8,001),OiJOf., it would 
have been more than di.-rhnrged at m> greater expense tlum an 
annual wiving of 200,011U/. 11 

[t would lead us too lar to enter into an elaborate exrmii- 
imtinu nf the now universally acknowledged lallaeies that limb r- 
lie these reasonings. It will be sufliricnl here, to say that, the 
interest of the eapilalised Mork devoted In the pu\ inent of 
the debt is not. a spontaneous product, but is e\rlii*i\i*l; derived 
from taxation appropriated to the purpose, and that iiimvli.iv it 
is b) luxation, and luxnt ion alone, that, the tie hi, is paid, The 
theories of Price, however, though clearly refuted ut tlm time 
by a few uL-eure ami almost forgotten writers,* 4 were widely 
accepted, and when Pitt resolved upon the reduetiou of the 
National Debt 1m entered into' rnrri^pnmlciiei* with Price, 
received from Price three separate plans for nenmipli. hing his 
object, und adopted one of them with scarcely any change, 
though without any public recognition of the true author. 3 
Ilis Pill for reducing the debt was introduced in !7Hfi. It 
appropriated an animal surplus of a million to the purchase of 
stuck The interest of tlm stork so purchased was to lx* applied 
in a similar manner,ami to this fund wore to |>e addedllm taxes 
appropriated for the payment of annuities as soou as tlm terms 
of those annuities had expired. This Kinking Fund was to lx> 
vested in six Commissioners of high rank, and every legislative 
precantum was taken to prevent* it from being diverted to uuy 
other purpose. Whim tlm annual income received by tlm Com¬ 
missioners amounted to four tuilliotiH, it was no longer to bo 
necessarily applied to the Sinking Fund, but remained at tlm 
disposal of Parliament. 4 

The scheme passed with very little criticism. No member 

1 Prioe On the Mitifinal Mt; * Boo Morgan’ii Life of /V/rv% 
Lord Ovorxtono, Mvt tnwt* im the pp. 45. 120, 125 ; Hamilton on The 
MUifinal Mt t m. 815, 315, HIT, 333. NatUmnl Jkbt, MU -150 ; I/»nl Over* 

54 Hoc two of thu Trouts reprint*! stona’s Nt'lrct Twtita, pp* 383, 400. 
in Ijuril OvorhLono'tf Trout* fin th$ 4 20 Goo. III. ok. 31. 
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of tho Opposition npprarrf to Lave clearly seen the fall ary of its 
calculations, and public opinion long tanked upon the Sinking 
Fund as the central pillar of English finance. Jn time of peace, 
when it was possible to reduce tlie debt out of a surplus, the 
financial policy of Pit.t seemed very sue,restful, and tlm proeess 
of reduction did undoubtedly proceed with a slight lj aeeelernteil 
rapidity. 7,2fll,E>b8/. of the funded debt had been discharged 
in the twenty-six years that followed tin* Penn* of l-liveld ; 

in the eight years from 17 IS to 17*d>, wliirli fol¬ 
lowed tho Peace of Aix-lu-fJlmpelle; llldl'.HidH 11/ m Ihe t.wolui 
years that followed the Peace of Paris. In I In* ten years of peace 
from I78tf to !7Ho winch followed the American War the debt 
was reduced by 10,2 1-2, UHIL 1 In 1702 a new step was taken 
in the same direct inn by a measure providing that there should 
be a sinking fund of I per cent., attaelied to every fresh loan. 
Hut soon the great Prenrh War began, and it beenine necessary 
to borrow largely every year at a time when the funds Were 
greatly depressed, and the credit of the country was ^trained to 
1 ho utmost. Ye! still the system of the Sinking Punduas main¬ 
tained, Tilt 1 nation annually borrowed \a*f sums at Ineli interest, 
and applied a part of them to pay olf a debt which bore a low 
interest,and 1 he absolutely useless and uure(|uited loss resulting 
Hum this process in I ho course of the war can have been littlo 
lews than 20,000,0110/* 

There is somolhing very singular a ml very melancholy in 
this part of tho ailtninisl ml ion of Pitt. !(\ his con temporaries 
he was generally regarded us the greatest of financial ministers, 
(iodolphin and Walpole had never reached, Pee] and DludMuuo 
have certainly not surpassed, tin 1 authority ami popularity he en¬ 
joyed ; and the supreme end which he set lie lb re himself in his 
financial policy was the redemption of the National Debt, In 
f.lm great speech in which he in I, rod need lii» plan for its reduc¬ 
tion, he predicted that flat Kinking Fund would so reduce it that 
the exigencies of war would never again raise it to its former 
enormous height, and he looked upon this us his chief title to 

1 Hamilton On ihr Xitihitwl Jk'ht t Tho work of Hr. ITuuiDfrui v which 
pji. 211, 21. was puhlihhed In lHItt, msmim to Imvo 

,J OomfMiro Hamilton On Urn ehlnily diHiK'lUsl tho ill union about 
A 'tftbml Mty pp. 152, 153$ Moltol- tho Sinking Puiicl. 
loch On Taxation^ pp, 403, 40U. 
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f.imo. 6 Tins plan,’ Iir said, c which I have now tlm honour to 
bring forward, hn< long berm ilia wish anil lmpp of all men, and 
I am proud to Haller myself that my nnme tuny hi inscribed 
on that firm column now ubiuiti to bo raised to national faith 
and national prosperity/ 1 In tlm same spirit, in hi* picture at 
\\ nidsur, he is represented holding in his hand n scroll with tlm 
iuscripi-ion, ‘ Jledcniption of*the National Debt/ 2 Yet the 
minister who made these, promises is tin 1 , minister in all Unglish 
history who 1ms thrown the heaviest burden upon posterity. 
The National Debt at the end of the American War was 
about 25t)jMH),00()/.; at tlm Pence of Amiens, in 1802, it 
was 571«,000,000/.; at tlm end of tlm French War of Pitt, it 
cmiKidernbl) exceeded 800,000,000/. 

An immense pm|N»rtitm of this overwhelming debt was dim 
to financial mahtdtninid ration. I do not. now impure how far it 
would have been possible by a different eourso of policy to have 
avoided the. Preneh War, and thus saved tlm (mormons burden 
which it entailed. I do not im pi ire whether tlm vast subsidies 
which were so lavishly scattered might not have l>een mom skil¬ 
fully and at the same time mom sparingly bestowed. Putting 
these questions wholly undo, the case against the iinancial ad¬ 
ministration of Pitt is overwhelming. During the lii-.t four or 
live years of tlm war lm uommitled the fatal blunder of leaving 
tlm taxation of the country almost unchanged, and raising 
almost the whole sum required for tin* war in the form of loam*. 
In this maimer, in the very beginning of tlm content, at a lime 
when tlm resources of the country wem still untouched, lm 
hampered the nation with an enormous debt., which made it 
impossible for it by any ellbrts to balance its ei*|»euditure,* 
On the other band, in the first six yearn of the war, lie 
raised by loans no less than 108,500,01)0/., and be raised them 
on terms so unfavourable that they added nearly 200,000,000/* 
to tlu> capital of tlm Naliiomil Debt. 4 

1 Pari HUt xxv. 1.110,1101. utatcH the tauai with emit. rlramcMi 

* Uiuwnlh* lift' *'f Mv, 111. HI. ami on flhn he*t authority: *lb* ( 

* Oomparti on the taxation in clif- Hir, is tlio War liuileol. of I71KI. 

fcrcnl porltHlrt of tho war, Hamilton What did Mr. J'itt do wltli regard to 

On tka MtMflttal Ihbty pp. Ilia first oj jurat loan of the war? 

Purtpr'H I*rayrm t{f the AWtoa, p. 4Hil, Mr. HU \\m\HmtH\ a plan Involving 

* Th« following tMuwngn from an cxodsn of charge over ways km! 

oxuj of tlm niXRHfhuii of Mr. OlacIfeUma iuuoijh ol 4,MU,000/,. . .Uo taut this 
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The effect of thin measure on the permanent prosperity of 
the countiy can hardly 1 m? bet ter expressed than in tin* words of 
Dr. Uumillon. Writing in JSlo, that oeonninist u«»tiui*rl t.liub 
at that time thu iimnunt of taxes wart about. lour Lmn^s what it 
hurl been at the unimnencuncnt of the war, anil lie adds, ‘The 
■whole amount of trims upon tin* average of the lust three 
years, after deductions, is about. (i5,0Uf),on07,—a sum mom 
than sulliciont to defray this expense of the war, enormous 
as it is, but not suflieient. to provide at the sumo time for the 
interest of the debt formerly contracted. Our present national 
revenue would, therefore, have boon suHioient to support with¬ 
out limitation of time the expense of this present, war, on the 
scale it is conducted, if the taxation during former wars and 
t.lm early period of the present one had been ecpuil to llio 
expenditure.’ 1 # 

The linaneo of Pitt lias not been without, its defenders, bub 
their arguments S' k rin to me to anmunt to little more than a 
palliation. Jloulfc/uo and (indolphin had raised the sinus 
whieh they required on the prineiple of paying a rule of 
interest for each loan orpin I to the market value of money at 
tlm time. They raised iiionty at par, paying f>, ti, 7, and 
oven 8 per cent.., mid the result was that in time 1 of pence 
Walpole nod Pelham went able gradually to reduce tin* iuteivot 
to it per emit., diminishing at each reduction tin* national 
burden. Pitt, as we have seen, had once expressed in strong 
terms his approval of this policy, but. his own course was 


cbiirffo not. by nit erupt irj? to fill his 
i MiJinjtier by llm plnuecds of taxed, 
but. by hi’fitlinir Inl.i* the (lily nr.d 
a-.lvin;; fora hum Hf4i,0(in,(i(in/. at 7til. 
. . • Air. Till. ilioii"la fir hlimilil cot 
IhaMuinat 1 p‘*r but ho hail in 
pay 4/. :to. Ait. jiit real. iiwu on ilie 
4 1 A(HJ V (KM^ I of (he Just vuir. What 
wan the M’omcl »4epy In 17111 Mr. 
1'it.t. barrowifl 1 J.isHMiuof., puling 
for it not 1/ ft. hul. At. 10a is/, 
pur rswit, lu I71KJ ho Isirrownd 
lrt,()0O,(HK^. ut. \L lfa. Hrf jnir emit, 
in 1700 he borrowed iio,0[)0 f noi^. t for 
%hloli ho|wiht 1/, 14 jv Iht. mid AL 12a iitL 
la 1707 ho homiwid ;CA500 ( 000/„ Tor 
Which ha iiaicl U. Ha ii d. nml 
(l/. (to 1 (>//., per nemt. Again, la 170S 
lib burrowiiil 17,00(1,0001. nt 01 A*. lh/ 


jwr cent., Hindi wen* the fatal cffectii 
el t ho M'l'irH of tnoiuunu upoa wliu'h 
Jin hud tailored, Dial m oriler to 
obtain thane 17,000.00*1/. imlepen* 
drin ly of lumuitieH wpiirulciy 
(ncutcd he added >*11,0(10,0(10/, totl.o 
capital of the National Debt, In 
Jiiitt, the financial operation* of tlium 
hIx yrurit,unHinsoeuhtul ami Incfl’ceiivo 
M I hey were m reejo nt to the war, 
fpiw him ti. Hum oi no morn tlum 
]oK,;.0O,ii00/., but they added ucnily 
y00,lHK),t)(l<>/, to tbo cm.Mul ut tlm 
JNauoiml iJulit.'- KuoiclJh Uft'ujf fr\up % 
fit. Mi, mi Hen tuo llm very Hivern 
half meat on IMU'h lltianoltJ policy 
la Huy, Muifiowifi Vohthjiw, Hlimei 
tifirtlr, oil, xlv, xvl. 

1 ilatnflioii, p JfiH, 
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wholly different. lie raised liis loans mainly in the 3 |v»r cents., 
obtaining sums which were proportionately below the nominal 
value, ami the result was that with returning peace and rising 
funds the burden of interns! remained unchanged. It has been 
argued, however, with much knowledge and ability, that the 
condition of the money market was Mich that Pitt would have 
failed in attempt ing to negotiate such .large loans as he desired 
at a higher nominal ralouf inlererX, oi at least that the terms on 
which he could have done so would have boon very burdensome. 
The fatal error nf raising so small a sum by taxation during the 
first j ears of the war lias been extenuated, on the ground of the 
unpopularity of the war and the distress occasioned by defective 
harvests, and by a commercial crisis of unusual severity. But 
the ablest defender of Pitt has candidly acknowledged that two 
great, misc.alculat.ions profoundly-influenced his financial policy. 
One of them was the belief, which he expressed both in public 
ami in private, that, the resources of France had been ruined by 
llio first shock of the Revolution, and that the war which had 
begun was likely to lu» a very short one. The other was liis 
firm conviction, that in the Sinking Fund lie bad found a rapid 
and infallible instrument for reducing the National Debt, 1 
After a few years, it is true, tlm magnitude of the problem 
became evident., mid the financial ability of Pitt was displayed 
in the new taxes he devised. ihib the error of the early years 
of the war was not nml could not be retrieved, and its conso- 
tpicuees uro felt to the present hour. 

Knob, then, appear to mo to have been the true outlines of 
the financial administration of Pitt, ile displayed ail extra¬ 
ordinary aptitude in mustering and explaining the intricate 
details of nutionul finance; he adopted and assimilated at a 
very early dale some of the best economical touching of his 
time; ho rendered great service to iho country in simplifying 
and reforming the tariff, mulj listing tho whole system of 
taxation, abolishing much wasteful and corrupt expenditure, 
and extending commercial liberty. lie found the finances of 
Jiuglund iu a state of the trios! deplorable and disastrous dopros- 

1 Hog Mr. William Ncwmaroh’s Pitt during the first Prvitoh War 
very Mi\ pumphlol In defemot fl£ (1800). 

Till, (sailed The Lmns raised bg Mr* 
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si Dn ? and in a few years lie made tliem tlie admiration of the 
world. But history, which judges statesmen mainly by the, 
broad lines of their policy, and the nett result of their lives, 
must also pronounce that his financial administration was 
marked by grave errors, and that those errors, if measured by 
the magnitude of their consequences, have greatly outweighed 
its merits. 

Passing from this field to a more general review of the 
policy of Pitt, there are two things with which we shall be 
especially struck, the singularly wise and enlightened views 
which he took of the chief home questions of his time, and the 
extreme paucity of his actual achievements. In 1787, it is true, 
lie joined with North in opposing and rejecting a motion of 
Beaufoy for repealing the Tost and Corporation Acts; but on the 
questions of parliamentary reform, of slavery, and of Catholic 
emancipation, Ins views wore of the most liberal typo. Yet 
although ho exercised for many years an unrivalled autho¬ 
rity in Parliament, and although on these questions ho was 
in substantial agreement with Fox, lie did little or nothing, 
and loll the accomplishment of these tasks to his suceessors. 
We have already seen how liis father had urged that* a serious 
parliamentary reform could not bo much longer safely post¬ 
poned, and had suggested that it should consist of a largo 
addition to the number of county members, and tho establish¬ 
ment of triennial parliaments. We have seen, too, that Pitt 
himself liad taken up the question in 1782 under tho hi wnd 
"Rockingham Ministry, and in 178o under the Ministry of the 
Coalition. On the first occasion he contented himself with 
moving for a committoo to inquiro into tho stut*o of parlia¬ 
mentary representation, hut on the second he introduced n defi¬ 
nite plan of which the chief features were the disfranchisement, 
of any borough in which tho majority of voters were proved 
to bo corrupt, and an addition to the representation of the 
counties and or the metropolis. The eloquence with which ho 
advocated these measures made a deep impression upon tho 
House and the country, ami created strong and general hopes 
that on his advont to power lie would speedily carry them into 
effect. 

Almost the first measure of his iidniinielnifion, however, 
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was very inauspicious. Jlis conduct about the Westminster 
scrutiny showed lluit ho was capable of employing and even 
straining against tin adversary one of tlio worst abuses of tho 
existing constitution, anil it is by fin* tho most conspicuous of 
Ins very few tactical mistakes. 

Amid tlie general and splendid trimnpljH of tlio election 
of 1781 thorn hud been one partial reverse. Tlic Westminster 
election excited an interest wbicli attached to no other singln 
contest, for Westminster was regarded as holding among 
boroughs 1,1m simio sort of precedence, as Yorkshire among 
enmities, and Fox himself was one of tho candidates. All 
thn inline,nee of 1.1m Oourt. mid of the Government was em¬ 
ployed against him, but his supporters were many and very 
powerful. The Duke of Portland, the nominal head of tlio 
Rockingham party, and his brother-in-law, Urn Duke, of Devon¬ 
shire, occupied great palaces within the Imrough. Georgians., 
the heautiful Duchess of Devonshire, and her sister Viscountess 
Dimcannou, were among the most active and most successful 
canvassers for the Whigs. The Prince of Wales himself threw 
his influence without restriction and almost without disguise 
into the same sonic, and Oarltoii 1 louse became one of the, chief 
centres of Fox's friends. 

There were three candidates, Lord Hood and Sir (Veil 
Wray on the aide of tho Government., and Fox on the, side of 
the Dpi ,0 *‘dion. It hoou appeared that I loud, who carried 
with him tho reputation of his great naval services, was the in¬ 
disputable) favourite with the constituency, which had in the 
hist Parliament, been represented by Rodney; lmt the contest 
between Pox and Wray was obstinate, and (or a long time 
doubtful. The poll was kept open for the full legal period of 
forty days. At the end of the seeouil day Fox passed Wray by 
139 votes, but Wray soon recovered what he had lost, and con¬ 
tinued in a majority till the twenty-third day, when he was again 
passed. On the fortieth day Lord Hood was at tho head of the 
poll, but Fox had defeated Wray by 23d votes, 

Tho triumph was not a very brilliant one, but it was doubly 
valued oil account of tho general disaster of tho party. There 
was a grout procession to Devonshire House, in which the ostrich 
leathers of the Prince of Wales were horuo before tlm newly 
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elected member. Tlie streets were illuminated. Tin mi* with 
splendid festivals at Carlton House, and the Friucn of Wales 
appeared at a dinner given by lira. Crewe, in the half and IiJm- 
umfurm of tho Whigs, and gave the toast, ‘Trim Blur and Mrs. 
Crime.’ Hut in the meantime Fox was nut returned, for rm the 
last day of the poll Sir Cecil Wray and thirteen elect ora jnv- 
Hented a paper to tho IXiglx Bailiff tv ho was the returning ofliror, 
complaining of lrrogu lari ties in the election, and demanding a 
Hcrutiny, and the High Bailiff, who was strongly opposed in 
Fox, consented to grant it. 

It is new generally admitted that he was Avrong, though it 
is dim lit fill Avhether his conduct avus contrary lio the strict letter 
of the law. Scrutinies, indeed, had often been granted by ret urn¬ 
ing ofiiuers, but tiny hud been grunted before Mm full legal period 
of tlm election laid terminated, and tiny had invariably been 
closed before the day on which the law made the writ return¬ 
able. On that day it surely ought in hare been returned, and Mm 
jurisflietiou of tho returning nllicrr should have been at* an mid. 
Jf them was any doubt about the validity of the election, a 
committee of the Mouse of Commons, constituted under (Jivn- 
ville’s Art, and einpuAvered to examine wit nesses on oalh, was 
tlm proper tribunal to tiy it. Could it be. tolerated that a mere 
returning oflieer— perhaps, as in tho present ease, a notorious 
partisan—who had no ptiAVor to compel tho altendanee of 
Avituesses or to examine them upon oath, should lake upon 
himself tlm functions tif a committee of the House of (' 11111 - 
mous, and by a protracted inquiry deprive (dented members of 
their seats, and constituencies of their representatives, for 
months or even years alter tlm meeting of Parliament? If tho 
mere suspieion of bad votes was sullirirnt 1o justify such a 
scrutiny, it would bo eiisy to disfranchise for whole sessions all 
tho most populous cities in tlm kingdom. The conductor Him 
High Bailiff was contrary to tlm uniform pmetirn of elections in 
Hnglund. When returning oHirers granted scrutinies, May had 
always made it a cniidiliou that they should terminate on tlm 
day on which tlm Avrits ought io bo relumed. When scrutinies 
were demanded which would have extended beyond Mm specified 
date tlmy had always Imen refused, and Mm IIouso had never 
censured (ho refusal, if tho law hud not in express terms 
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limited the disoretmu of Hie reluming nfliccrs, there rrmld at 
least bo very little dispute about wluit course precedent anil 
the nnalnuies of the eoiiflitulion piv-crihcd. 

Fox was lint excluded from Farliament', fur lie was returned 
fur the small Hmtrli borough of Kirkwall, mill lm l*oihI tii*1.-d 
his own case with extraordinary eloquence ami wifli a great 
Riiperiorily of argument, while Tilt, to the astonishment of 
many of his friends, fully jiMilied the returning ollirer. X 
petition demanding an immediate return of the writ was sup¬ 
ported hy l'\)K in one of the great e>| speeches e\er made before 
'Parliament. In the course of his argument lie mentioned that, 
according to tin* lowest estimate, tin*, scrutiny was hkely to cost 
him IMf.t hush civil in a strain nfmoM supercilious 

and arrogant invective; <1 escribed his adversary as a ‘ pnlitieal 
apostate, 9 who, by pretending to he the butt-of iiiiiirdcriiil perse¬ 
cution, was striving to excite public com passion in order to 
regain tint popularity ho had ]n.»t, and defeated the mo!ion 
for talcing I lie petition into consideration by 195 to 117. Tim 
Jligli Haililf was then directed to proceed with 11ni scrutiny £ with 
all practicable despatch, 9 but in the beginning of the next 
session, though eight mouths hail elapsed since the elect ion, t.ho 
scrutiny was only complete in two out oft lie seven pari die , into 
which Westminster was divided, ami it laid scarcely nlibeled t.ho 
relative po it ions of the compel it ors. A motion was then intro¬ 
duced calling upon the High Haililf to make an immediate return, 
but Pitt again opposed it and insisted on the continuation of 
the scrutiny, which was likely, however it ended, to ruin his 
opponent, Itut it soon became evident that on this question 
he could not com mam I the House. 11 is majority dwindled to 
rlO; on the second division it sunk to 9, ami at last, on 
March it, 1785,1m was defeated by a majority of !}8. An im¬ 
mediate return was ordered. Fox funk his sent for West ini lister 
without further molestation, and lui afterwards obtained 2,000/. # 
damages iu an action at law against Hie High liaililf. Tim 
Uovommont succeeded, indeed, iu defeating by a large majority 
a motion for expunging the prottoedings of Parliament iu the 
preceding session on the subject, but on the whole question 
there could he no doubt that Hitt hod suffered a damaging and 
humiliating defeat. 
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Tt left a serious Rtain upon Iiis character. Ilia conduct and 
liiH language appeared to show that he wan more capable than 
might have Loan expected of acting under the influence of 
vindictive and ungenerous feelings, though much allowance 
must be made for the anxiety of a minister to support Ins 
subordinate, anrl for the difficulty of receding from a false path 
to which, in a period of intense party Excitement, he had rashly 
committed himself. The contest gruaily increased the personal 
animosity which divided the two great rivals, and it shook the 
confidence of parliamentary reformers in the sincerity of Pill,. 
It laid, however, one valuable constitutional result. Though 
Pitt mniulained to the last that t lie mm In eh of the High Ihiilill' 
had been perfectly legal, he agreed to introduce an enneting 
measure preventing such an incident from recurring, and at the 
same time diminishing the, great evil of too protruded elections, 
l»y this law the poll was closed at I he end of the fifteenth day. 
If a scrutiny were demanded it might be granted, lmt all writs 
must be returned after a general eleelion on nr before tin* day 
oil which they were returnable, after a, by-election within thirty 
days at furthest a,Her the e losing of the poll. 1 

The question of parliamentary representation was raid'd by 
Alderman S.wbridge soon after the meeting of the new PaHia- 
meiib iu 17-SI*, and Pith, while asking for a postponement, 
declared in the strongest terms that his opinions and his 
intentions wen* completely unchanged by his acccsMou to office. 
He reiterated his belief that the faults which Imd lostf America 
to Kngland were dun mainly to the condition of ihn repre¬ 
sentative body, which did not rcilect the true sentiments of the 
people, and 1m promised at. a very early date to introduce a 
Reform Hill. On April IK, I7H5, he redeemed his pledge, ami 
at the same time very fully explained his views on the subject. 
The scheme which he proposed was a very singular one, and it 
differed in some important respects from any which Imd hitherto 
been before the public. It was only to cornn gradually into 
operation, atul two essential parts of it were that the uurnlier 
of members in the I louse should he unchanged, anti that no 
constituency should lw» disfranchised except by its own con¬ 
sent, Pitt proposed, that thirty-six decayed boroughs returning 
1 JMUoo. Ul.ch. ub 
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seventy-two members should be disfranchised. Lv their own 
voluntary application, receiving a compensation in money, 
nud that. the seventy-two members should 1)0 added to the 
representu1 inn nf the counties mid the metropolis. A sum of 
a nullum pounds was to ho set apart us a compensation fund; 
it \\ilb to ho divided into thirty-six purls, and eaeh borough, 
oil the application of two-thirds of its electors, was to be en¬ 
titled to one share, which wuh to he rli^l ribiiti rl by a t spoc,ial 
eoimnil.l.ee of the House of Commons, in due proportion, among 
the several pemms interested in the borough. If the sum was 
not. at (irst HiUhdeiilly large to iurlucn the deea\cd boroughs to 
apply for disfranchisement, it w r as to l>o suflured to accumulate 
till the t.eniplatinn became irresistible. 

When this process had been accomplished and scvenfy-lwn 
seats laid been transferred to Ihc. county and metropolitan 
representation, Pitt proposed that, a second sum should be set 
apart, wliudi ihould be devoted to purchasing on similar terms 
tlm franchise of any oilier boroughs which cither wore. or might 
liercnllcr be decayed, and that the seats so acquired should lm 
transferred to populous unrepresented towns which petitioned 
Parliament Ibr representation. This part of the system was 
intended to lit* permanent, adapting itself to all future local 
iluc.tnations of population, working spontaneously, preventing 
the possibility nf the a***relation of political power in decayed 
places, awl securing a steady but gradual transfer of power to 
the chad*centres of population. In addition to the enlargement 
of the electoral body which would result from the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the great towns, Pitt proposed an increase of (ho county 
constit nuncios by the enfranchisement of copyholders. 

TliiH curious plan appears Li have been elaborated in con¬ 
junction with tlm Yorkshire reformers, and it was ini reduced in 
along and brilliant speech. It met, however, with very little 
favour.* The King was strongly opposed to the whole project 
of parliamentary reform, although ho promised Pitt that Im 
would not use Ids influence against it. 1 The (Cabinet was by 
no moans unanimous in its favour, and Pitt did not. lake the 
only step that, would have given the measure a real chance of 
success, lie introduced it ns the head of the Ministry, but ho 
1 Heo Ids letter to Wit, St«ilin|Ki'H A|/r </ /W, i. p. xv. 
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never gave the smallest intimation that if defeated lio would 
resign his post. The Opposition with exceedingly ih\ idod on 
the subject. North, and probably most ol 1 tin* members of liis 
wing of tho Coalition, were opposed to all parliiummtnry reform, 
and among tho Whigs tho same view was adopted by Burlo*, 
Portland, and Fitwwilliain. Fox, Sheridan, nnd most of the 
Whigs were duchled reformers, and they fully approved of tho 
disfranchisement, of ducayod boroughs and of a largo increase of 
county representation. But although Fox vofud fur tlx* intro¬ 
duction of tho Dill hn was implacably linstilo to tlm purchase of 
borough Heats, which was its lending font,are. The fruindibc, lie 
maintained, w.is nut a property but a trust, and ho declared 
that hu never would consent to purchase from a majority of 
the electors wlrnt belonged equally to all. The measure wits 
defeated m its very liiv.t stage. Crave to introduce it was 
refused by 2IN votes hi 17k 

Tim principle of purchasing ilisfraneliisemeiit, with niniiey 
was allonvardw applied hj Pitt on a largo scale when earning 
tlm Irish Union. Pitt, tiakimwlcdgcd that it was tlm ‘lender 
part.’ of the Mill of 17tf> r >, hut lm pleaded that it was ulisolutely 
necessary if any reform was to ho earried. It was a notorious 
fact. that. t.lio small boroughs were generally ami ojienly trealed 
as saleable property, ami, except under the si riingest stress of 
public opinion, a parliament wliieli was full of representatives or 
owners of boroughs was never likely to consent to their im- 
eianpeiisalod extinction. H is certain Unit no violent public 
opinion on the subject existed, and tliyt. tho reform spirit, had 
greatly gone down. I .ike all nations among whom tho |mlit.icu! 
sentiment is highly developed, the Knglish have always eared 
greatly for practical grievances but very little tor theoretical 
anomalies. During tlm latter stages of tlm American war, 
whim an nniMipular ministry commanded a great parliamentary 
majority, and wlmn disaster alter disaster was falling upon the 
country, the ilomuml for a change in tho representative system 
hiul grown v«>ry formidable. Hut the oleetion of 17HI Imd 
placed in power a statesman who was extremely popular. It 
had Uinn earried with yory little corrupt,ion. Tim country was 
governed in substantial accordance witli its wislics, ami it whs 
rapidly regaining its former prosperity. Not more than eight 
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] el itions were presented in IliMHir of reform when Piffc moved 
tlio introduction. of his JSiil. und when the measure was defeated 
there was no serious e.\pn'hdon of resentment or regret. 

Pdf) uct cm! on Hie ijiii-lion very rliumricrislirally. A dis¬ 
tinguishing foul ure*of Jus rlmrurter was his extreme low 1 , of 
power without any corresponding ciitliuMiism for piirtieular 
measures. Wlii'ii it was a quedion of iimiiiliiining his po itinn 
no nm.li showed himself moiv determined and indexible, When 
ifi wan a question of currying nut a purlienlur lira) of policy no 
one was mure sensitive to opposition ami rnoiv. rend) to moililV 
his course. lie had mode tlio tpier-lion of parliamentary reform 
peculiarly liis own. 11 m lisul described in tin* stmiure.d- imd 
most eloquent IcrniH tlio dangers arising iVoin flic e\i*ling 
defects in (lie representative system. ib* had pledged him-elf 
as minister to introduce a sehemo for reform, ami lie liad now 
fulfilled his promise. With all thn pomp and splendour of his 
eloquence he propped a plan which ho believed would bo final 
and Halisfaulory, but it lmd been defeated in it* very first stage, 
lie found that thn question was in u high decree dillmult and 
dangerous, and that it was one on which public opinion was 
very languid, and bo at mice decided upon bin course. From 
this time' ho complete!) east it. aside, awl to tlio d.ij ofhis death 
no parliameiilaiy reformer could ever obtain from him the 
smallest assist mice, 'flic great and sudden incrcine of muhu~ 
fiiefuriiig industry, producing new agglomerations of pupnlaiiou, 
rapidly aggravated the anoirudies of the representative system, 
but for Homo years neither party in Parliament again stirred 
tlio question of reform. At length, in 1711(1, Henry Flood 
introduced a plan for increasing the county representation ; but 
Pitt, while declaring that Ids own Houtimmits were unchanged, 
pronoutioed tlio time to bo iiinpijnrtuun, and moved ami carried 
an adjournment. After tho great. French war had broken 
out, tlui (jueHtiim was taken up by (irey with tlm support, of tlio 
small mimnnl. of tim Whigs, and was introduced in 1702,171M, 
and 1707; but Pitt, now supported by an overwhelming weight, 
of public opinion, opened all constitutional changes during tlio 
war. It was not until forty-six ywnn after Um motion of Pitt 
that parliamentary reform was again introduced by a minister, 
and wlum it triumphed iu ItidiJ it was through an explosion of 
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popular feoling which brought llio country to the very verge of 
revolution. 

Pitt cannot, I think, under the circumstances, bo very seriously 
Wamod for having abandoned the question, though a man of 
stronger feelings and convictions, exercising for so many years 
so great an authority over English politics, would have certainly 
renewed his efforts and have risked something in tlm cause. 
Pitt, however, did much morn than simply abandon it. Rightly 
or wrongly, ho was so alarmed at the danger of anarchy spring¬ 
ing from the French Revolution, that for some years he main¬ 
tained what, was little less than a reign nf terror in England 
directed aganmb all who ventured to ud\ orate any form of demo¬ 
cratic reform or to maintain any independent political organi¬ 
sations in the country. And in hid ami Ills policy was still morn 
questionable. (irent, as were tin* abuses of the English purlin* 
lnentury system limy were exceeded by Ilmso which ousted in 
Ireland, and in (hat country the quc:1ion nf parliamentary 
reform was min of vital and pressing importance. At one 
moment the idea of supporting a reform of the Irish Parliament 
seems to have, met with favour in hisejes, but it was speedily 
abandoned. Me made it his object to maintain that, hotly in a 
condition of complete subordination, and accordingly the (Inveru- 
ment of this great reformer steadily resisted all attempts at 
parliamentary reform, and finally destroyed the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment by 1 ho most lavish corruption in the parliamentary history 
ol*lho empire. 

Ilis conduct about the slave trade was very similar. Tho 
horrors of that trade had at last begun to touch the conscience 
of the English people., and Pitt vehemently and eloquently 
urged as a moral duty its abolition. For some years, at least., 
he was undoubtedly sincere in doing so. Wilberforee was one 
ofhis most intimate friends, and it was Pitt, who recommrmhwl 
him 1 r> undertake the cause of abolition. When Williertnrco 
was struck down by serious illness in I7M, Pit t promised that, if 
the illness ended fatally ho would himself undertake the cause. 
He supported with all his influence the inquiry info the almst*** 
of tho tracks ami the Act of 17HK for mitigating tint hard¬ 
ships of the Middle Passage, lie himself introduced a mo¬ 
tion for abolition; advocated immi'dial^, as distinguished from 
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gradual abolition, and spoke repeatedly in a strain of tlie highest 
eloquence on the subject. Nothing could be more liberal, more 
enlightened, more philanthropic, than the sentiments he ex¬ 
pressed, and his speech in 171>2 was perhaps the greatest he 
ever delivered. But Thurlow, Dundas, and Lord Liverpool in 
his Cabinet were advocates of the slavo trade, and they were 
supported by the King. The French Revolution and the insui> 
rection in St. Domingo cooled the public feeling on the subject, 
and Pitt’s zeal manifestly declined. lie inner, it is true, 
abandoned the cause; he spoke uniformly ami eloquently in 
its favour, but lie never would make it one on which his 
ministry depended. He suflhred Dundas to tike a leading 
part against the nljolitum. He suffered the eaiwo to be defeated 
year alter year by men who would have never dared to risk 
his serious displeasure, and he at the same time exerted all his 
influence with the abolitionists to induce them to abstain from 
pressing the question. 

This, however, was not all. From the loginning of the war, 
the complete naval ascendeney of England almost annihilated 
the slave trade to the French ami Duieh colonies, and whim 
those colonies passed into the possession of England the 
momentous question arose whether the trade which had so long 
been suspended should be suffered to revive. It was in the 
])owor of Pitt by an Order of Council to prevent it, but lie 
refused to take this course. It was a |x>litieid and commercial 
object to strengthen these new acquisitions, ami as they had so 
long been prevented from supplying themselves with negroes 
they were ready to take more tjlian usual. The result was that, 
in consequence of the British conquests and under the shelter of 
the British Hag, the slave trade became more active than ever. 
Wilborforce declared, in January 1802, that it hod been * carried, 
especially of tyta years, to a greater extent than at any former 
period of our history.' English capital flowed largely into it. 
It was computed, that under the administration of Pitt the 
English slave trade more than doubled, and that the number 
of negroes imported annually in English ships rose from 25,000 
to 57,000. 1 

1 Hon on this subject two vsry former artlols wns written by Cole* 
striking; article In the Minhuryh ridge. Hue, luo, WlltorforaAi hlft% 
Unim, July 1808, April 1HM, The ill. SC. 

vou v. y 
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This continued without abatement for about seven years. 
The cause of abolition had lost much of its popularity, and in 
1800, 18D1, 1802, and in 1BD3, Wilberforco thought it wise to 
abstain from bringing it forward in Parliament. In 1801, how¬ 
ever, it was determined to renew the struggle, and circumstances 
had become in some respects more favourable. The Irish mem¬ 
bers, introduced into Parliament by the Union, worn strongly 
in favour of the suppression of the slave trade, and a few of 
the West Indian planters, fearing the competition of the newly 
acquired colonies, began to desire its suspension. In July 1801, 
Wdberfbrce, BncouragBd by some favourable divisions in 11m 
House of Commons, desired to bring in a resolution forbidding 
any further importation of slaves into the conquered colonies, 
but Pitt prevented him from doing so by engaging to issue a 
royal proclamation for that purport. For more than a year, 
however, and without any real reason being assigned, 11m fulfil¬ 
ment of this promise was delayed, and during that, delay thou¬ 
sands, if not tons of thousands, of negroes worn inijxii'tod. It 
was not until September 1805 that the promised Order of 
Council was issuod which first seriously cheeked the trade, 
by forbidding English whips to bring slaves into the Ihit.cli 
colonies. 1 

It is but justice to Pitt to remember that the two most 
illustrious advocates of abolition continued to the last to Ixdiovo 
in him. Wilberforce was sometimes dubious and shaken; ho 
confessed that the indifference shown to the cause in the Minis¬ 
terial rants had * sickened him of public life and of public men; * 
he mentions the ‘ significant winks and shrugs ’ with which it 
was intimated in him that he was too easily deceived; but his 
friendship witlidPitfc, though it was somotinuw clouded, was never 
destroyed, and after the death of Pitt he expressed in the 
strongest, and most solemn tortus his full belief in his truth* 
fulness and integrity. Clarkson hIho, while acknowledging that 
the sincerity nf Pitt' bail boon generally questioned,' entirely 
refused to believe that the minister who Irnd been the most 
powerful and useful supporter of the anti-slavery cause in its 
earlier stages ever in his heart abandoned it. Clarkson was not, 

'’tiootho rlolailodaccount of llirno vnl. iii., nlwt Uiu Annual Hmhtef 
tianfiactiorui in Wilberforou’B JLtf?, I KOti, DO. 
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like Wilberforce, an intimate friend of Pitt, but lie too bad 
passed under the spell of his personal influence, and ho ascribed 
the failure of the cause during the later days of Pitt solely to the 
obstacles which the minister hud to encounter in his Cabinet, in 
Parliament, and at Court. 1 

Much weight must he given to these testimonies. It is pro¬ 
bable that the real explanation of the conduct of Pitt is to bo 
found in his desire to subordinate the whole question to com- 
mereial and military considerations during a dangerous and 
exhausting war, aiul also in his uniform and characteristic 
desire to avoid all questions winch might bring him into collision 
with the King, outrun public opinion, or embarrass or imperil his 
political position. The fart, however, remains that for seventeen 
years after the most powerful minister England had ever known 
had branded the slave trade as immoral and detestable, and had 
advocated its immediate abolition, it not only continued without 
restraint, but also enormously developed, 'lliero is probably 
little or no exaggeration in the statement of a most competent 
authority on the question, who has declared that c an impnrthd 
judgment must now regard the death of Mr. Pitt as tin* 
necessary precursor of the liberation of Africa/ and ’has added 
that,‘had ho perilled his political existence on the issue, no 
rational man cun doubt that an amount of guilt, of misery, of 
disgrace, and of Loss would liuve been spared to England and to 
thu civilised world such os no other man over hud it in his 
power to arrest/* 

At length Pitt, died and Fox arrived at. power, and ho at nneo 
made thu abolition of the slave trade anmin object of his policy. 
The war was still raging, Thu King and royal family were 
still hostile, and, like Pitt, Pox hud opponents of abolition in his 
Cabinet; but, unlike Pitt., he was so earnest in the cause that 
his followers well knew that lie would risk and sacrifice power 
rather than not carry it. The change produced by this persua¬ 
sion, was immediate, A measure, iutrodiutod by the Attornuy- 
Oeueral in his official capacity, was speedily carried, forbidding 
British subjects from taking any part in supplying foreign 

1 WUsMrforoe’s 2Afe % vol, ill,; * Stephen's tinny* in tieolema* 

OlarkHon'M ifirfory of the Abolition tteul /itoyraphy, pp. 401,4US. 
ef the titew Trade, 11. ilOU iMM. 

» ii 
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powers, whether hostile or neutral, with slaves. The employment 
of British vessels, seamen, and capital in the foreign slave trade 
was absolutely prohibited. No foreign slave ship was allowed 
to be fitted out in British ports, and the Order of Council which 
had been issued preventing the importation of negroes into the 
Hutch settlements was ratified and extended. Another Act, 
designed to prevent any sudden temporary increase of the 
British slave trade that might arise either from flic restriction 
of the foreign tradB or from the prospect of the speedy suppres¬ 
sion of the British trade, forbade the employment in the Irailin 
of any British shipping not already engaged in it. A Ttesolut inn, 
moved by Fox, was then carried through both Houses, pledging 
Parliament to proceed with all practicable expedition to the 
total abolition of the British slave trade, anrl an address was 
presented to the King requesting him to negot iate with foreign 
powers for the purpose of obtaining Min total abolition of the 
slave trade. Fox dmil almost immediately after, but Lord 
Crenville, who succeeded him, lost-no time in fulfilling Ihn 
pledge, and tho measure which Pitt during so ninny years had 
refrained from carrying, was carried in 1807, with little or no 
difficulty, by one of the weakest ministries of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Irish policy of Pitt will be fully examined in another por¬ 
tion of this work, and we shall find, I think, that it exhibits in an 
aggravated form the worst features of liis Knglish )>olicy. It is a 
history of eminently wise and enlightened ideas abandoned at tho 
first sign of difficulty or unpopularity, delilwnit.f'ly sacrifice! when¬ 
ever they appeared likely to weaken or embarrass the Ministry. 
This was the character of his policy about commercial lilierty, 
'This was the character of his policy about Catholic emancipation, 
which has had consequences of evil that it is scarcely possible 
to over-estimate. It is not ton murh to say that Ihn iwall of 
Lord Fitawilliam at a time when the hopes of Mm Catholics 
were raised to the highest point, and when tlm Irish Parliament 
was perfectly ready to carry Catholic emancipatioti, was Mm chief 
cause of the rebellion of 179H, and that the weakness, if not 
treachery, with which Pitt, after the Union, iiljaridonod tho 
Catholic cause, created resentments which arc felt to the present 
hour. 
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It must not, however, lie forgotten that tlie legislative union 
with Ireland is the one greatdomestic measure of Pitt’s ministry 
that remains, aud Lord Macaulay, whose estimate of Pitt’s Irisli 
policy is widely different from mine, has pronounced its original 
conception to lie 1 hit’s chief title to fume. f It is only just to 
Ins memory/ writes Macaulay, c to say that Pitt formed a scheme 
of policy so grand and so simple, so righteous and so humane, 
that, jt would alone entitle him to a high place among statesmen. 
Jin determined to make Ireland one kingdom with hhiglnn<l,and 
at the Humo time to relieve the Catholic laity from civil dis¬ 
abilities, and to grant n public maintenance to the Unman 
Catholic clergy. Had ho l>ecn able to carry these noble designs 
into effect the Union would have been a union indeed/ 

It appears to me scarcely possible to form a more erronmus 
judgment. A legislative union had long been a familiar subject 
of politien] discussion, and Pitt, like Fox ami almost all the 
more conspicuous Iri.ih politicians, had long seen the necessity 
of carrying flatluilic emancipation. That measure hud year after 
year been debated in the Irish Parliament, anil the favourite 
argument against it laid been the danger of Pathol ic pre¬ 
ponderance in a separate Parliament. The payment of tin* 
priests had been also mom than once discussed in the Irish 
Parliament. The three measures were in fact among the com¬ 
monplaces or Irish political speculation, and the idea of enm- 
biuing them was so far from being a sign of extraordinary 
original genius, that it could hardly have been missed by the 
most incapable statesman. The Union was a measure which 
gave great scope for statesmanship, but this was not in its con¬ 
ception but in its cxoculioin Had the extinction of the Irish 
Legislature been eifeoted without exciting sentiments of resent- 
meat, and humiliation in the country; bad the diflicuIt task of 
bringing the Catholics within the circle of Iho (^institution 
lunm promptly, prudently, and successfully accomplished, the 
measure would indeed have been a teat of the highest slater, 
tnauship. Put judged by such test* as these the legislative 
union of 181)0 was the most miserable of failures. (Wiud by 
gross corruption, at a time when the country was under umrtial 
law, without a dissolution, ami in opposition to evident mani¬ 
festations of popular opinion, it arruy ad against itself u I most all 
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tlie genius, patriotism, and virtue of Ireland, and it left endur¬ 
ing animosities behind it. One class was, liowever, in some 
degree in its favour. Hopes amounting to a pledge had been 
held out to the Catholic priests that the Union would be im¬ 
mediately followed by emancipation. At the time when Pitt 
authorised these communications to be made ho was perfectly 
aware of the sentiments of the King on the subject, and ho com¬ 
municated with the Catholics without the knowledge of tho 
King, and without having taken any measure 1o secure the accom¬ 
plishment of his pledge. There is no doubt that he sincerely 
desired to fulfil it, but when the Union was carried he found 
Ihe obstacles to emancipation greater than he supposed. Tho 
King’s mind especially was so sot against it that the mere agita¬ 
tion of it produced a temporary return of his insanity. Very 
reluctantly, and probably chiefly under tlin influence of Lord 
(irouvillo, Pitt recognised thn plain and stringent obligation of 
honour, and resigned his oilice, but a month hml not passed 
before lie promised the King that ho would abandon tho cause 
of the Catholitjs, and when ho returned to power it was as a de¬ 
termined adversary of their emancipation. From that day their 
alienation from Hnglmid waH complete. 

Tho ovil olleets of Pitt’s Irish policy it soems to me difficult 
to exaggerate. In Ireland ho had to deal with social and 
political conditions wholly different from those to which he was 
accustomed, and ho conspicuously failed to muster them. In 
the French Revolution he had to deal with a new and un¬ 
exampled phenomenon, and it will now lie scarcely disputed 
that lie totally mismiderstood its character and its importance. 
In the conduct of the war, the strength of his character ami 
the confidence he inspired proved of great value; hub he Imd 
nothing of his father’s skill, nothing of that intuitive perception 
of character by which his father brought so many men of daring 
'and ability to the forefront, and until his death linglish operations 
on the Continent present few features except those of extreme 
costliness and almost uniform failure. Few Knglish campaigns 
have been more deplorable than those of the Duke of York in 
J 7IH and 17£>[), and it was not until Pitt was in his grave that 
the Knglish army recovered its ancient vigour. The navy, it is 
true, inure than sustained its former reputation, but no i>art of 
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the merit belongs to Pitt. During two most critical years, 
when the whole safety of ilie country depended on the navy, 
he maintained at the head of the Admiralty his perfectly 
inefficient brother, Lord Clint 1mm ; and Lord Rt. Vincent, who 
was the one really great naval minister during the war, owed 
liia position nut to Pitt, but to Addington. 

Pitt wan, in truth, ljoyoml all tilings a parliamentary 
minister, and in provinces that lay oulside the parliamentary 
arena he showed very little real Mijwriority. The great social 
problems arising from the midden development of the factory 
system, which began in his lime, never appear to have lor a 
moment occupied his thoughts. To the terrible and growing 
evils of the Knglish Poor Law system ho was so blind Unit, 
lm urged that parish relief should I to given as *a matter of 
right, or honour,’ in proportion to the number of children of the 
recipient, in this way, ho said, a large family will become 
a bluing and not a curse, and * a proper lino of distinction’ 
will bo drawn ‘between those who aw nblo to provide for them- 
selves by their lalmur, and those who, after having enriched 
their country with a numlier of children, have a claim upon its 
assistance for their support.’ 1 

In the dis|Hisal of his vast and various patronage, no 
minister showed himself mom perfectly and uniformly indif¬ 
ferent to the interests of science and literature. The touching 
and discriminating kindness with which Kir Kolmrt Peel so 
often turned aside in the must anxious moments of his career 
to smoothe, by judicious patronage, or out of the small funds at 
his disposal, the path of struggling or neglected genius, was 
wholly alien to the diameter of Pitt., in his relations with 
those with whom he came in immediate contact, he was an 
amiable and kindly man, but he never showed the slightest 
wish to recognise any form of struggling talent, or to employ 
his patronage for any oilier object than the support of his 
political interests, or the gratification of his political friends, 
lie had himself some literary tastes, but they appear to have only 
touched the surface of his nature. No man knew better the tut 
of embellishing a peroration or pointing a repartee with a Latin 

* Purl M*t. xxxil. 710. Heo too WWn if/irt. e/the Middle and Working 
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quotation, and in tie parliamentary circles of the eighteenth 
century this art was prized as the very highest result of educa¬ 
tion, 1 but he was quite without Fox’s power of casting off the 
ambitions of politics and finding in bonks a Hiiflicieut aliment 
for his nature. IIo waR a politician and nothing more. Oflice 
was to him the all in all of life; not its sordid fruits, for to those 
he was wholly indifferent; not the opportunity which it gives 
of advocating and advancing groat causes; for this he cared 
much too little; but the excitement and exult,at inn which the 
possession and skilful exorcise of power can give was to him 
the highest of pi earn ires. It was, as he truly said, * the pride 
of his heart and tho pleasure of his life.’ 

Parliamentary talent ,r under a parliamentary government are 
often extravagantly overrated, and tho typo which I lisvo 
endeavoured to (Inscribe, though combining great qualities both 
of intellect and diameter, is not, l think, of the very highest 
order. Under hucIi a govormnent I’ilt was indeed pre-eminently 
formed to lie a leader of men, capable alike of directing, control¬ 
ling and inspiring, of impressing the imagination of nations, 
of steering the lmrk of the Statu in tine's of great ditlieulty 
and danger. He was probably tho greatest of Mnglish parlia¬ 
mentary leaders; lie was ono of tho greatest of parliamentary 
debaters; ho was a very considerable Finance Minister, and lio 
had a snno, sound judgment of ordinary events. Hut his eye 
seemed ulwnys fixed on tho immniliato present or on the near 
future. His mind, though quick, clear, and strong, was narrow 
in its range, and neither original nor profound, and though his 
nutaru was pure, lofty, and magnanimous, them were mural us 
well as mental dufucts in hiB stutoxnumship. (Jf his sincere 


‘My old friend Mr. William 
Ilrooko MuMur of (ihnnowy in 
Iroluwl) took down In INifl, from a 
Mr. Arnuf.auit who livt«l muith in 
Jjonclon political muihity in the ilrsb 
yoeuw of thn uontury, tho foliowing 
unrodnte, which \m not, J think, 
appeared in print. In ike dobalon 
which followed the Peace of Amh*u*, 
the OppoHllion tow! taunted Pitt with 
having failed In tho avowed object h of 
tho war— thn restoration of thn Hour- 
tiniiMHiul the fkwlruotkm of tho 1 In¬ 
volution. Pitt In hie ri*|il) bogan to 


quot o tholinoHof Virgil iv.JMO), 
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of tho fMewifri*. Tin* *|**ioh mkI the 
iiuoinlfoii will l>o found in J*ark 
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find single-minded patriotism there can, indeed, I believe, be no 
doubt. - Tor personal purity, dishi terestedness, integrity, anil 
love of his country,’wrote Wilherforce, *1 have never known his 
equal.’ 1 ITo was not a statesman wlio would ever ha\e raised 
dangerous questions, or einlmrni>M k d ibreign negotiations, or 
trammelled his country in t imes of war, or appealed to subversive 
passions or class hatreds in order t.o Hindi into power, or to win 
personal or party ach ant ages, lint tlm love of power, which 
was so dominant a feature in his diameter, though it never led 
him to take a course directly injurious to Jiis country, did, I 
think, undoubtedly more than once lead him to cn«it aside ton 
lightly great causes which might lmve benefited her. A certain 
want of heart, a deficiency of earnestness and self-sacrifice, is 
very apparent, in his career. Perhaps with a warmer nature 1m 
would not have ho generally preserved that balance of intellect 
which was pre-omiunnt among his merits. 

Tlis ministry between the defeat of the Coalition and the 
outbreak of the war of the Itnvolulhm may be divided into two 
parts '-that which preceded and that which followed therpiesf ion 
of the regency. The first period was by far the mom pm-pemus. 
It was adorned by the great, liriaueial measures I have enume¬ 
rated and by the commercial treaty with France; and the nation 
which imagined itself ruiniMl by the loss of America ami by the 
magnitude, of its debt, naturally exaggerated the part which 
political mensuroH bore in its returning prosperity. With the 
single exception of the Westminster scrutiny, Pitt’s parlia¬ 
mentary management was at this time almost jierfect. lie was 
at once firm and conciliatory, and he showed iu the highest 
measure all the gifts of tact, temper, presence of mind, know¬ 
ledge of the dispositions and feelings of Parliament. Iu addition 
to his defeats about the Westminster scrutiny and about Mm 
Irish commercial propositions,*!, proj>oNitl of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, the MfiHter-fieneml of the Ordnance, to fortify Plymout h 
and Portsmouth was rented iu the beginning of 178(1 by the 
casting vole of the Speaker. It was a project which waHsuggcsl ed 
by the humiliating panic which the French and Spanish 

1 WHhcrftnwV 111, 2ltt« JM*0. tar draw How nn returning from 
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fleets hurl daring the lust war spread along tlm coast, but 
the old English ilread of barracks and fortified places was 
not extinct; the Whig Opposition did not disdain In appeal to 
it, and the proposed fortifications were absurdly described as 
dangerous to the liberties of England, strongholds for separating 
soldiers from their fellow-countrymen, seminaries for Praetorian 
bands. Tim defeat dons not, however, appear to have at all 
weakened the ministry, or the advocacy of one unpopular pro¬ 
posal to havo diminished the popularity of hit. English 
opinion strongly and warmly supported him, and Scotland, 
which was advancing steadily anil rapidly in prosperity, was 
gratified by Mm ascendency of Dnndas. A measure promised 
by that statesman in 17fc>t and curried without difficulty, 
restoring tlm estates that had been forfeited in the reludliou of 
1745, contributed to efihm Urn last lines of division that ilm 
disputed succession hail left in Scotch life. It was a measure 
which had previously been contemplated by North and would 
probably havo been carried into effect by him if bis ministry 
had lasted; 1 but there was a peculiar ielicily in its falling to 
the ministry of Pitt, whoso father, by arming the Highlanders 
and loading them to glory under the British Hug, hud done so 
much to dis|xd their lingering Jucohitisni, It was arranged 
that tlm heirs to tlm forfeited estates should compensate the 
(hivermuent for tlm sums employed by it iu improvements and 
in tlm liquidation of encumbrances, and tlm sums derived from 
this source were to be, devoted childly to tlm completion of a 
work of great national importance*—* canal to join the Firth of 
Forth with tlm Firth ofOlydo, 

Tlm ipiestion of Indian government, which had I men Mm 
ostensible cause of tlm downfall of tlm preceding Administration, 
was settled for Mm present., by the enactment in a slightly modi** 
tied form of tlm Bill which Pitt hud unsuccessfully introduced 
into the last Parliament. It was a measure which diHerod mom 
in form than in substance from that of Fox, and, white it avoided 
t he mistake of placing Indian patronage avowedly in Mm hands 
of tlm English minister, it in reality gave him perhaps oven 
greater power limn tlm previous Bill, Tlm Company s home 
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gineruiiiont, consisting of tin* Court, of Directors find the Court, 
of Proprietors, remainiMl, but over them was placed a Board of 
Control appointed by thu King, holding oilice during pleasure, 
ami consisting of one of the Secretaries of State, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and four other mom boro of the Privy Council. 
This body Mas unpaid and it laid no patronage; but it was 
empowered to superintend, cant ml, niul amend the whole civil 
ami military government of the Com puny; to examine all 
accounts, instruct inns, and despatches, and even in Homo cases to 
transmit, orders to India without the inspection of the Directors. 
A Committee of Secrecy, consisting of not more than three 
members, was t.i> lie formed out of the Directors, mid when the 
Board of Control issued orders requiring wwecy, the Committee 
of Ncrreey was to transmit those orders to India without inform¬ 
ing t.he other Directors. The Court, of Proprietors at. the same 
lime Inst its chief governing faculty, for it could no longer 
annul or modify any proceeding of the Court, of Directors which 
lmd received the approbation of the Hoard of Control. A 
tribunal was established for trying in England abuses that 
took place in India, and them was an extraordinary provision 
making it. obligatory ii]xm the servants of the Company to 
declare truly upon oath and under severe penalties the amount 
of property they had brought from India. The authority of the 
(iuvcrnnr-Concral and Council over the Subordinate Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay was greatly enlarged. Numerous in¬ 
ternal regulations were made relating to Hie. a flairs of India, atid 
several of them were adopted substantially from Fox's Hill, and 
the measure also contained clauses restricting Urn patronage of 
the Directors and making retrenchments in the Company's 
establishments. The patronage of Ttulia was in general loft to 
the Directors, bub the (JovernoMleiiend, the Presidents and 
Members of all the Connells, were to lm chosen subject to the 
King's approbation, ami it. was at any time bo bo in the power of 
tlus King to remove them. 1 

The Bill was hotly opposed, chiefly on the two somewhat 
conflicting grounds of But immense accession of power which 
the estublishmeub of the Board of Control must give to tho 


1 24 Uoo. Ill, a 25; MIU'bi l(lit, t\f Urititk Mia, book v. Hi. lx. 
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Crown, and of the inefficiency of a system which gave the power 
of direction and command to one hotly and the nomination of 
the officials who were entrusted with Iho ta*k of carrying out 
those commands t to another. Several amendments suggested 
by the Opposition were accepted bj Pitt, and the measure was 
finally earned by a great majority. In 178C the section obliging 
servants of the Company to deliver inventories of their pro¬ 
perty was repealed; a few new regulations were made in 
the conduct of trials for offences committed in India, 1 and by 
later Acts Home other slight changes ware made; but on tho 
whole tho system of double government, established by tho Art. 
of 1784 oonl.imied to direct. Indian affairs till tho abolition of 
tlm Company in 1858. For the next low years discussions 
relating to India wore chiefly of a retrospective character re¬ 
lating to the proceedings of Warren Hastings — a great, ami 
intricate question, which only umveil at its final stages after the 
period I have selected lor the termination of this history, and 
ink) which it. is, therefore, not my intention to enter. 

Though the, period wo urn considering, if compared with 
that which preceded it and with that which immediately fol¬ 
lowed it, wos a period of Kuropean calm, then 1 were several 
iptCHtionH raised which might easily have prndured a general 
conflagration. The mixed dominion which hod ho long existed 
in tho Austrian Netherlands had proved a fertile source of 
confusion and dispute, and in 1781 tho Kmperor Joseph IL, 
availing himself of tho war between Kngland and Holland, lmd 
taken tlio bold step of declaring tho Harrier Treaty no longer 
binding, dismantling several of tho barrier fortresses and oblig¬ 
ing the Dutch garrisons to withdraw from all of them. Enron- 
rnged by his succohh, the Emperor in 1784 made a new aggres¬ 
sion upon Holland by reviving an old imperial claim upon the 
1 own of Mneslricht ami by insisting on tlm free navigation of 
tho river Scheldt. The Dutch right of exclusive sovereignty 
over that river had been acknowledged for nearly 1 10 years. 
It was established by tho Treaty of Milustor, confirmed and 
guaranteed by the Barrier Treaty of 171ft, and by u convention 
iu 1718, and it whs believed by Dutch statesmen to be abso¬ 
lutely esseutial to the security of their country. Tho Austrians 
* ill. c. B7. 
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nmv seized two Dutcli iurts which commanded the river, and a 
great Austrian army, accompanied by large trains of artillery, 
was ordered to march to tin* Xutherlnml'*. Ou the other hand, 
the ‘Dutch broke dnwn 1 lit.* djkos round Iho fort of Lillo, which 
the Austrians had seized, an imperial vessel in the Scheldt was 
tired al,atui the Dutch strained all their resources to raise a 
|M»werful army. A number of minor claims against Holland 
worn at. the same time rain'd, and the Muipress of Russia, who 
was now in close alliance with Joseph, notified to the Kfati*s her 
intent ion of supporting the IiinjHTor. For a time a Mumpean 
war seemed inevitable, but France, warmly supported the 
Republic., and, lmr medial ion l«dng at lust accepted, tlio 
dispute was settled by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, which was 
signed on November 8, 17*vu Tin* States acknowledged iho 
Kmperors alisolulo ami indc|»endeiit sovereignty over that 
]iortiou of thn Scheldt which flowed through the Austrian 
Netherlands from Antwerp to thn limits of Snftingon, but on 
the rest, of thn river the oxohisivo sovereignty of the States was 
fully recognised according to the Treaty of Mflnstor, and the 
Kmpnror agreed to abandon all claim to Maestricht and Urn 
surrounding country, on receiving an indemnity of ten millions 
of guilders. A few slight reelilicuthum of territory were at 
the same time made, a few small fortresses went dismantled, mnl 
the contracting parlies formally renounced all further preten¬ 
tious that either might have against the other. 1 

The. dismantling of fortresses which took place through the 
policy of Joseph II. had some years later a cormiderabhi effect 
in rendering the French compiest of the Netherlands rapid anil 
easy. One of the most remarkable parts of tin* arrangement* 
that was concluded at Fontainebleau wm that as the Dutch posi¬ 
tively refund to pay the full sum of ten millions of guilders 
which wits demanded by the Kmperor, the French undertook 
themselves to [my nearly half of it. It is hardly surprising that 
such a pmeirding should have been uri[s»pular in Fraucc, and 
that Parisian opinion should have attributed it to tlm Queen, 
who wns thus, it was said, without the smallest claim of justice 
or policy, pouring French gold into the coffers of her brother. 

1 ArhmI Ilrghirti ITS I i%|*. iilit; Fhismia, U MylmtiUr tVmQu&wi 
AdfjrlptllM, Iv. ISO. is# 
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The payment - ., however, perhaps saved Prance the greater ex¬ 
penditure of another war, and it certainly tender! to strengthen 
that close connection between Prance and Holland which had 
been recently established, and which it had become nun of tlm 
chief ends of Pronch diplomacy to maintain. The Treaty of 
Pontaincblcau was at once followed by a close military and 
commercial alliance between Franco and Holland. Each Slate 
guaranteed tho other the possession of all its turritnries, and 
engaged to assist tho other when attacked, by specified contin¬ 
gents on land and sea. Each Slate bound itself to ]»lace tlm 
subjects of tlio other on the dinting of tho meat favoured nation, 
to give tho other on all occasions assistance laith in counsi‘1 mid 
succour, to agree to no treaties or negotiations that, could bo 
detrimental tn the other, to give notice to the other of uny sncli 
negotiations as soon us they went proposed. 

Tliis treaty of allianco was concluded on Novomljer 10,178.1, 
anil ratified on the following Christmas Day. it showed clearly 
that tho star of England had for the present paled, and it was a very 
serious blow to her inlluoucn in Europe. One of her oldest, mid 
closest allies, com of the chief maritime powers of the world, had 
thus detached herself from tho English connection, thrown her 
influence into the scale of France, and virtually become a party 
to the JBuurlxm Family Horn pact, in the eloiiuciit and ominous 
words of a contemporary observer: ‘AH tlm systems of policy 
which hud been pursued for two centuries by the maritime 
powers in the Riipporb of a balance of power, all tlm conventions, 
treaties, and ties of union between them founded on tlm seem¬ 
ingly unfailing principles of a common interest, common, views, 
common religion, foreign danger, and common defence, won* 
now at once done away with and dissolved.’ 1 

Tho Frunco-I hitch alliance was one of the results of the enmity 
which hail broken out between England and Hollatul during tlm 
American War, but like thut enmity it may be ultimately traeed 
to the rivulry between tlm two great factions into which Dutch 
politics won* divided. The party attached to the I’rince of 
Orange, tlm henslitary Stallholder, was steadily friendly to tlm 
English alliance, but tbo more republican, or, os it called itself, 

‘ the iiatriotic party,’ was actively supported by France, unit to 
1 Annual /fryfafar, 17K4- R, pp. IJ 17 1 ,'K), 
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the growing influence of llmt part} both the war aprainstEnglund 
ami the Treaty of Fontainebleau mu>t he mainly ascribed. The 
dissension hud grown up in the long minority that preceded the 
accession to power in I7M of the reigning Stallholder, Wil¬ 
liam V., anil it had been much deepened by the feebleness of 
that Prineu. Nn part, indeed, of the great governing qualities 
of mind ami character which made tin* elder brunch of the LIuiirc 
of Orange the most illustrious ruling family of its ago had 
descended to the younger branch which followed the death of 
King William III. of England. It is probable that a largw 
port! i m of the * patriotic parly’ would have gladly abolished the 
hereditary KtadlinldenJiip, but tho leaders usually professed 
Ihemsches ready to support the e\isting constitution, with 
modifications which would have deprived the Prince of Orange 
of almost all real weight in the Shite. They wished him to 
have no seat in any college of tlm Republic. They desired to 
separate his nflice from that, of rapliun-f ieucrul which gave him 
command of the army, and also to ulmlish the Htylomonta’ 
which gave him in the three provinces of ITfrecht, Overysscl, 
and Uuehh'riimd, the direct appointment of [he. magistrates of 
towns. The two parlies were nearly hnlaneed. In the summer 
and Aulunut of I7» s *> numerous * free emu panics’ supporting the 
‘patriotic’ party appeared in arms, ami in several of tlm chief 
towns there were disturbances almost amounting to revolution. 
Ja the September of lids your the Stallholder was obliged to 
ultfutdon the Hague, but (iuehlerlnnd and soma other portions of 
thn Netherlands still warmly supported him. A year later Urn 
St ad holder, with the full assent of tin* States of Hucldcrland, 
subdued the towns of Elhurg and llattem, in that province, 
which had revolted against them; and the States of Holland, 
with only two dissentient voices, assuming a right which they 
did not possess over a ncighlxuiring province, suspended the 
Ktfulholdor fVotu the oHleo of (iaptuin-tionml. 

These events produced an extrema and general agitation. 
Sir James Harris, the English minister, was indefatigable in 
supporting by his counsel and influence tho party of the Kiwi- 
holder, and he organised the resistance to the French (tarty 
with great skill and success. In Neptmbor 1780, however, 
whan the States of Holland deprived the Prince of Orange 
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nf his military authority, the prospect seemed extremely dark. 
Groningen and Overysael, Harris wrote, worn irreconcilably lost 
to the House of Orango. Utrecht might at any moment 
abandon her allegiance. In Friesland tlio contest ran vory 
high, but the majority in tho States seemed unfavourably dis¬ 
posed. Even Zealand, which had beon warmly attached to tho 
Stiidholder, seemed swerving from tho cause. French money 
was abundantly distributed; tho lenders nf the patriotic faction 
held mootings at the house of tho French ambassador, and it was 
generally believed that they intended, by the advice and with tlm 
support of France, to deprive tho Htadholdnr of his office and to 
doclnrn that it- should no longer bn hereditary in tho House of 
Orange. French diplomatists openly no id that on hemlitnry 
Stallholder was of bio now a creation to havo acquired a con- 
Kt.itiutiimal sanction; that, it nevor hod the appn that ion of the 
whole Republic, and that, as it was brought about by u revolu¬ 
tion, it might 1st destroyed in the sumo manner. 

Tho I’rinre of Omugc had already appealed for help to Frede¬ 
rick tho (treat of Prussia, but the old seven igu showed litt.le or 
no disposition to tako any serious part in the dispute. He died, 
however, on August 17,178ft, and tho aeeession to tho tlirono of 
his nephew Frederick William II., who was brother of the Princess 
of Orange,greatly changed tho situation. Immediately after tin* 
events in (luoldcrlnud, Huerta woh sent from Prussia and Raynoval 
from France in hopes of composing or inline lining affairs in tho 
Nethorlmuls, but they met with no success, and in January 
1787 they worn Ixil.h recalled. In February, VergennoH, who 
had long been a leading iniliienoe in French |w>litit», died. Fur 
a few mouths tho dissensions in tho Netherlands scorned to 
smonlder, but towards Um oml of Juno the Princess of Orange, 
having determined to visit the Hague, from wliieli her husband 
was excluded, was arrested on her way, turned back and treated 
like a prisoner. She at onco appealed to lior brother, but tho 
Hiatus-General, relying on French support, refused to give any 
satisfaction. In September a Prussian army of morn titan 
20,000 man, under the Duka of Brunswick, invaded Holland. 

The Prussian intervention was largely dun to English in¬ 
fluence, and it was rendered possible by a secret convention 
wliieli was signed between the two oouutries. The chief 
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measures neressary for tlm restoration of the Stallholder to his 
lull ]nmvrr» were agreed 14 ) 011 , and England bound herself to 
prepare forty ships of tho lino to support Prnsfia, and to declare 
war against any power which attempted to interfere with her 
enterprise. In Holland, Sir Jamies Harris took an extremely 
active part, and large sums of English money were expended m 
arming tin* supporters of the Stallholder . 1 It sorm appeared 
that the attitude of Prussia had a decisive effect, and that a 
great proportion of the people were, on the. side of the House of 
Orange and rather favoured than reseiited the invasion. Utrecht, 
which had heeii prominent in its resistance to the Prince, sur¬ 
rendered without a Mow. Tlie Si ad holder, after, un absence of 
two jenra, relumed to the Hague. Thu horses were, taken from 
his carriage when lie was still a mile from the town, ami I 10 was 
drawn in by the corps of Oran go burghers amid demonstrations 
of the most on! hushed ic welcome. Ureal crowds wearing orange 
(lowers and ribbons thronged tho streets, and tho colour which 
had long been prosurilied streamed from every window. On 
October 10 the work was completed by tin* MiiTemler of 
Amsterdam. England now dnohirod that she would defend the 
Sliulliulder if he were attacked, and her licet k were at once pre¬ 
pared fornction, while France, which was rapidly approaching 
her Revolution, shrank from open inlcrvcnlion. Tlu* victory was 
used with much moderation. A few magistrates wen* demised ; 
u few officers were cashiered ; a few conspicuous members of tho 
< imtrhitin’ |mrty were exiled, but a general amnesty calmed tlm 
minds of men, and an 4 Act of Mutual <)intrantee of the Seven 
United IVoviwes , 1 signed by tlm various Slates, declared it to 
bn ari essential part of' tlm I hitch 0 oust.it at ion that the here¬ 
ditary dignities of Stndholder, (’aptaiiMieneral, and Admiral- 
(ioneml, sluiuld lm vested in thn House of Orange. 

Changes in constitutions effected by foreign intervention are 
rarely lasting, for they commonly tarn the national feeding 
against I he ascendant jwiriy. I u a few years, however, tho Htorm 
of the French Revolution swept, over tlm Dutch Republic, and it. 
not only ellHml the old lines of party division, but also almost 

1 Matmethura f>Iarh% 11. SIM, of Ihn power of thn Htiulholdor, set) 
307, 372. On tlm dittmnunstftm of the AncitittnU L Ui.1, 

Pllt 0. tlwlare* war apniast Primci* If 304. 

Umt power opj cm**! th® rctioralioii 
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destroyed the animosities anil passions of former conflicts. Kir 
James Harris was created Lord llahneslmry as a reward for his 
services during tlin events that, have been described, and English 
statesmen had every reason to congratulate themselves on 1.1m 
isane of the conflict. The menacing alliance between Franco 
and Holland was dissolved. The party which most valued llio 
English connectinn regained its nsenndency. J5y a treaty of 
mutual defence between ({rent Ilritain and thn Klnies-fJenemJ, 
which was signed in April I/NN, England guaranteed the here¬ 
ditary KtudholderMlnp to tin*. House of Orange, and in the same 
yeur 1.1m triple alliance of Oreat Ilrifain, the Netherlands, and 
Prussia was signed, which during Him following years exorcised 
a groat influence on European affairs. The policy of France 
wits for tla* present completely defeated, and in Ilallmul as well 
as in America her eflhrfM fn stimulate democratic revolution 


reacted powerfully anil Pat ally upon herself. 1 

The position of the Austrian Netherlands rimlinneil, how¬ 
ever, to he a mutter of much disquiet ude to the small number of 
English stale.,men who watched with real care and knowledge 
I ho affairs of the r< Mil incut.,* The arrangement of the Peace of 
lifrecht, by which that country was placed under I he dominion 
of the House of Austria on the condition that a long line of its 
most, powerful fort posses should lie jointly garrisoned by lm|»ci k ial 
and Dutch I mops, appeared to the statesmen oft Imt day eminently 
fitted (o guard against French aggression in A quarter wliero 
it was peculiarly dangerous at a I would otherwise have. Iiccn 


1 Tim fullest atwiiuiU of thewi 
event h(wt 1 lien from tlir two opposite 
hides) will In* round In an nnwijm' im 
iheleli nl Thv th+tunj nf thv ifatrk 
ffr/Hthfir /or thv hint tvn yi'ttrn wvkoti* 
iuff/rmthf yvuv 177« llilmtlmi, ITHH) 
written hy Oewpe Kllw, Heerelni'v In 
the Kaalihlt KniUmw at flm llng’iie, 
awl In a iwiuulr hj Cal Haul, Kretmh 
ChaigA il'AlKiin*H at the Hague, 
wliluh i« putbli linl In tlm thiol 
volumonf Siyur‘s Tahlmu /HvtoHf/ur. 
See ton tin* Afttfintnharjf Ohtrint t (>1im 
AntiHtil My/toOr, ami Adolphus, 

■ NJr Juiuiih ihnrls* writing In Mr, 
Kwiurt, ICnnllnh Serrutary at, Martin 
(MfihHnlwtt Mttrir*, li. 112), Kiyh: 
'Ottr principal* at lioum urn ton amah 
omipiwl with tlm Hmtun of Unmamns 
tn aucml to wluit phmnii on tlm ('em- 


thmnt; ami If miy grind in aver tlnnn 
there, il imtMl, hi* cITirtwl Lhrotiyh thn 
Kiiiv'h min Inter* uhrnml ami nut by 
lliiwii 1 alKMit hih person, Long mqw’* 
rleimi' has taught we tlite mill I never 
yet rmihcii un Inetruetion that was 
worth rending, ’ (t 2 h ciirimtM toman- 
pan* this with tlm judgment of fhtrke, 
VVri' In^r in J7ftl he stud: 1 1 have long 
Ihi-ii jwi'Kimdeil that thaw in power 
hen*, Instead of governtii# their ml- 
alhlefM »t. foreign emirlM, nm en ircly 
swayed hy them. That. corjis has no 
oim |H»lrtt of inanl> policy In thalr 
whole NyHleiri; they art t » cr»r(H» of 
hitriguern, who sooner or later will 
tarn our nlUera Into an aeudetny of 
ciiUil ami cnnfu*<l<iu. < M Hike's (\trnt* 
mjmhIvm'v, ill. arts, silft. 
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peculiarly easy. Tt* wa,* intended (o secure the concurrence of 
the two powers in pointing any French encroachments; to 
make it impossible, or at least very unlikely, that a country 
of extreme strategical importance should be governed by a 
sovereign devoted to French interests, and at the same time to 
bring the Kmperor, wlinn* chief dominions lay in a distant part 
of the Continent, into close union and crmncHion with the 
maritime powers. As might, however, have been expected, 
Austria finding herself the stronger power in a divided and 
restrieted dominion, soon made it her main object to emancipate 
herself from her restraints, and t,ho repuriiution of the Hamer 
Treaty by Joseph II. completely dcnlrnycd this part of the 
system established by the Peace of Utrecht. The Hmpernr 
now treated the Austrian Netherlands as if they ware in 
exactly the same relation to him as his hereditary states, ami 
ho entered into a course of hostilities with tlm vary power 
which the Austrian dominion in Flanders was intended chiefly 
to protect. 

Another project speedily followed. Joseph endeavoured to 
obtain by negotiation the object at which his mother had long 
aimed by war, the annexation of Havana to his dominions. In 
17H5 hn entered into negotiations with thn Fleeter Palatine for 
an oxnhungo of territory of the most extensive kind. The 
Fleet or was to cede to Austria, Havana and the Upper Palati¬ 
nate with the Principalities of Noubuig, Sulshach, and the 
Lamtgravate of Ijoiichtenliorg, receiving in return the Austrian 
Netherlands with the title of King. The Minpross of ltussia 
favoured the exchange, and Franco was to be pacified by the 
cession of Nunvur ami of Luxemburg. Hut Frederick the 
Urcnt, who saw clearly that the acquisition of Bavaria and the 
Palatinate would give Austria an overwhelming pnqwmleranco 
in (lerrnnny, and that tho acquisition of Luxemburg by the 
French might greatly imperil his own dominions, succeeded in 
defeating the project, and under lus influence the Ucrrmm 
Oonfederatkm for the common defence of the (Jormnn Constitu¬ 
tion was formed in 17H5. This was the lust and by no means 
'the least considerable of his many triumphs. 1 

1 Hoe Do KUmhmu JHlitomlh IHUical Syntrm tif II. IW-fil i 
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AH tli 0 Re things had naturally unsettled anil alienated the 
Flemish subjects of Joseph. They liad caught no small measure 
of the democratic and unquiet spirit which was sinvading 
rapidly through Europe, and tho suppression of some convents 
and ecclesiastical schools, the removal of a university from 
Louvain to Brussels, an edict of toleration which offended tho 
ecclesiastical powers, and a number of hasty and ill-considered 
innovations which trenched upon or annulled some of the 
ancient privileges of the Netherlands, increased the diseonlent. 
In 1780 and 1787 there were serious tnmnlts at Louvain ami 
Brussels, and secret societies began to ramify through flic, pro¬ 
vinces. Thu actual outbreak did not t.ako plnco till about two 
yours later, but there were already abiinilnnt signs of danger in 
the country which hud so oil on proved tho centre and tho 
fluince of great European conflagrations. 

As yet, however, these things seareely disturbed tho calm 
sna of English publics. Nor was English opinion at. first nt all 
moved by tho revival of the Eastern question and the derlara- 
tion of war by Turkey against Russia in August I7W7. Foreign 
politics, which a few years later became so prominent, were now 
scarcely mentioned in Parliament, and the ascendency of Pitt, 
was entirely unshaken, till tho illmtH of tho King raised the 
groat anil diilieult question of tho regency. 

This question, which fur a t.imo threatened to produrn a 
complete rlmugn in tho Government, owed its imprlmuic almost 
exclusively to its relation to party polities, and, in order to 
understand it, it will bo necessary to review from a somewhat 
earlier period the connection lictwccii the Whig leaders ami Mu* 
heir to the crown. That commotion had already existed for 
several years. When lit.Mo morn than a boy, tho Prince of 
Wales had plunged into a career of extravagance and vice, and 
ho found in Charles Fox one of the most seductive and mo.-t 
dangerous of friends. Ho was so intimate wilh him that he 
habitually called him by liiw CJhriHt inn name, and a close political 
as well m social inherormrso subsisted betwoc n l hem. At eighteen 
tho Prince was already tho accepted lover of Mrs, Robinson, 
tho well-known Perdita. Before h© was twenty his influence 
was employed at a Windsor election in opposition to tlm Court. 
As we have already aoeu, when the Coalition Minedry row JU) 
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power one of tiir tiivt queriiuiw on which it cnine into collision 
with the, King the allowance to the 1 Vi nee of Wales on the 
attainment. of his majority, and Fox desired to make that 
iillnwninv inneli larger und mure independent than the King 
would allow. The political sympathies of the Prince werct 
slimvn. without the smallcd disguise. He was a member of 
llrookss Plab, Ho lived habitually in a circle of young uml 
dissipated Whig-, among whom, as was well known, the King 
and Court were continually spoken of with the greatest dis¬ 
respect. 1 Ii*\oIim 1 for Fo\V liulia lhll, though he abstained, in 
deference to tin* King’s express wis11, from the final division. 
In the election of 17W1- lie orient at iouslj c*pmisrd the cause of 
Fox, and Lord Cornwallis mentions that tlm friend* of the 
.Ministry rarely »*awhim, as { tlaw was not a more violent lfoxite 
ill the kingdom/ 1 

He was now completely alienated from his father, who 
appears to have regarded him willi abi nlule hatred, and lie was 
overwhelmed with deli!, Of the 00,0011/, which Parliament hud 
voted to him in 1780, half was intended to pay the debts which 
he had iiinimvd, lutt in 1785 he admitted to Sir dames Harris 
that his debts then amounted to no less than l<»0,0l)d/.* in Ihn 
autumn of the preceding year he laid writ Leu to the King 
stating his embarrassments and expressing his desire to travel 
and to economise, but tlm King received his overturn with 
great coldness, refused to give him permission to leave Knghmd, 
and gave little or no hope tlmf. the Ministers would be authorised 
to apply to Parliament, for his relief. He insisted on an exact 
account of the debts of hi* sou, blit there was one debt i>r 
i!5,00M/, which the J Vi urn said lie was bound in honour not 
to explain. 

In the spring of 17K5 Kir James Hams hud two long con¬ 
ferences with the Prince on the state of his iiffaii'H. llo 
was peculiarly fitted for the task; for, while he was one of 
the ablest and moil discreet diplomatists in the service of 
the Government, ho was at the same time a warm personal 
friend of tlm leaders of tlm Opposition. He was able to give 
the XViueo, uot indeed a i«>«IUve assurance, but at least Homo 

1 OormvuUiV* (WrMjwfuitwe t i, * Malmt'iburu ih<tric* t ii, 121 
IM , Ull. 
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hope that tlio Ministry would move an increase* of his income 
provided he would appropriate a fixod portion to the payment 
of his debts, renounce his intention of leaving England, reron- 
cile himself with the Xing, and abstain from mixing in parly 
politics. < A Prince of Wales/ Harris truly said,‘ought to Im 
of no party/ and ho was enabled to assure the Prince that- both 
Fox and the 13uke of Portland fully acquiesced in this opinion, 
and had nn wish to see him a Whig partisan. Ho at the same 
time strenuously recommended a spivilj marriage as a duty to 
the nation and as tho simplest and most natural way of mdity¬ 
ing his position. The Prince velumienlly declared Hull lie would 
never many; ho repeated again and again that the King hated 
him, anil would never csnnsimt to any propos'd in his favour. 
Ho still spoke of his intention of Innring England, and ho 
produced a number of letters from the King which appeared to 
Harris ‘so harsh and severe/ so ‘void of every expression of 
parental kindness or ailed ion/ Hint they fully justified tho 
Prince's judgment of the sentiments of his father. 1 

Nothing resulted from these interviews. The Prince was 
now completely untie,r I ho inlluctire of ati ungovernable passion 
for Airs. Fitzhcrbcrt, a young and beautiful Catholic lady of 
good family nod reputation, who at the early age of twenty-five 
had been leit for the second time a widow. The awpminfimro 
began at Richmond in tho summer of 178 b, whim the Prince 
was twenty-three ami Mrs. Kitzherbort twenty-night. Kite 
appears to have been much alarmed at his advances and to 
have strongly discouraged them, and their intercourse is said for 
a tinio to have, ended with a very strange scene, which is thus 
related, on the authority of Mrs. Kitzlierbert, by her relative and 
intimate friend bird fStourton: 1 Keith the surgeon, Txord Onslow, 
Lord Southampton, and Mr. Edward Bouverio, arrived at Mrs. 
Fitaherbert/s house in tho utmost rzinstoniation, informing her 
that the life of tho Princso was in imminent danger—that ho hud 
stabbed himself—and that only hear immediate presence could 
save him. Mho resisted in the most peremptory nmiiuer all their 
importunities, saying that nothing should induce her to enter 
Curitou House. She was afterwards brought to share iu the 


1 Muhtushury IHwh't, lx. 1C1 l;U). 
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alarm, but., still fearful nf hihim stratagem derogatory to her 
reputation, iiMMrd nn some Indy of high character accompany¬ 
ing her, as an indif'pcnMiTile condition. Tim Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire was selected. liny four drove fmiu Park Street in 
Devonshire Ianil took In*r along with 1 Iipui. Slio found 
flm Priime pale and covered with blond. The sight so over¬ 
powered her fiieulties that, she wun deprived almost of all 
consciousness. 'Fhe Prinec told her that nothing would induce 
him to live. unless she promised to lieconm his wife and per¬ 
mitted him to put a ring round her linger—1 believe a ring 
from Him liniul of the I indues of Devonshire was umJ upnn 
fhe occasion ami not one of his own. . . » They returned to 
Devonshire limine. A depicifion was drawn up of what had 
oomiiTi <1, and signed ami sealed by each one of the parly, and 
lor all sin* knew to the eontrary might stdl he there. On 
the nest day she left the country, sending a letter to Lord 
Southampton protecting against what had taken pluen as not 
being then a free agent. She retired hi Aix-ln-OhapellB and 
afterwards to Holland. The Prince went down into the country 
to Dim! Southampton's for change of air/ 1 

Mrs. Kity.hcrbert remained on the (lontinent for more than 
a year, hut the passion of tlm Prince was unabated. Airs. 
Armitaleud, the mistress, and afterwards wife, of Fox, assured 
liord Holland tlmt» tin* Prince frequently spoke to herself anil 
Fox upon the subject with paroxysms of despair, i flint he 
cried by the hour, that he testified tins sincerity and violence 
of hin passion and his despuir by the most extravagant expres¬ 
sions and actions, rolling on the floor, striking his forehead, 
tearing his hair, falling into hysterica, ami swearing that Ik 1 ! 
would abandon the country, forego the crown, sell his jewels 
and plate, and scrape together a competence to fly with the 
object of bis a-flections h> America/ He constantly corns* 
spunded with Mrs. Fitr,berls*rt, and one of his letters entreating 
her to marry him is said to have extended to uo less than 
thirty-seven pages/ At last Mm Fitahcrbori consented, and 
in Dwcmrilnw 1785 slm returned to England for tho purjKiso 
of marrying the Prince. 

* Irfingdata 1 * Mtmolr* r/ * Ijord Htnurhm says ho waw (his 
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The resolution was a serious one. lu the lirM. place, as the 
Prince of Wales was still under twenty-live, the marriage, 
according to the llnyal Marriage Act, could haw no legal 
validity without tlio consent of the King, which would nioM» 
certainly not bo given. In the next plum, by tin* Act of 
NetUrinent, marriage with a Itomau Outlinin' throws the Prmcn 
contracting it out of the Hiiceosiou to the throne, and makes 
the other parties concerned in it liablo to the penalties of 
jmmunm, and it was very doubtful whether the invalidity of 
the ceremony would save the Prince from the legal penally. 
The second marriage of a higainbt is worthier lu Min e\es of 
the law, hut this does not exempt him from the penal eoiise- 
rpieuees of his act, and it was at least a ijitMinn whether on the 
sumo principle even an invalid marriage of (he Prince of Widen 
with a I’onian Oaf hoi ie would not. be suNiricut to depri\o him 
of his right to the siux vision to (he crown. IJuumurs of tin» 
intended nnimnge got abroad, and Pox, in a long, able, ami 
very ri^peeMul letter, urged in the strongest, terms its extreme 
danger. It would 1m dangerous, I in M;id, to the Prince, 
dangerous to Mrs. Pi I zherbert, dangerous to the mil ion iKclf, 
which might very possibly bn cursed with anew disputed siirres- 
siem, ‘Such a marriage,’ in fact, 4 would bn the lund desperate 
measure for all parlies concerned tliut their worst eimniios could 
have suggested.' The Prince answered in a few lines, express¬ 
ing his gratitude lor the friendship of Pox. 4 Make yourself 
easy, my dear friend,' ho couliuued. 4 Ilelievo me, the world 
will now soon bo convinced that thorn not only is, but never 
was any grounds for these reports which of Into huve Urn ho 
malevolently circulated.’ Ho then turned abruptly from the 
subject. 4 1 lmvo not seen you since the apostasy of Kilmo I 
think it ought to have the same client upon all our friends 
that it has upon iue, 1 moan the linking us closer to ouch 
other. 91 

This letter was written on December II, 17H5. Just ten 
days later, without the knowledge of Pox, the Prince was 
married to Mm. Pit»herU>rt by a Protestant clergyman. Her 
undo and brother wore the witnesses, and ijord Onslow, loot'd 
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iSuiilIiiimpinii, ^Ir. I'M ward llouNoric, and 3dr. Keith werB also 
present. Aldiou^rh there was no Il<»iu:ux Catholic priest, tlm 
millions cvivmony, from a f *alImlir a** well ns fmm an Anglican 
point of view, was period 1\ vnlnl. Tin* sacmiin ut. of mairinyn, 
accord in# to Him lloinnu Catholic tln-c»ry s depends merely on tlin 
c\preyed consent of the tw’o contract in# persons to taka each 
other as liu. l»autl niul wifi*, and before iho Council of Trant a 
purely fivil marrhe/e ell'erlcd by mom consent without tlio 
intervention of nny pried, thnu#li il would have Wen mv#ular, 
wuiild have been fully valid, and liu\i* lmd all the character r»l" 
a sacrament. The Council of Trent for the iirsl time, and in 
order (o prevent. tin* abuses w hit'll am.-n from rhmdestmn 
marrinpes, made Uie pretence of u priest, itulb [leasable, but 
the discipline of tin* Council hud mil jet b*en promulgated m 
Hn^huid, and uie therefore not landing on Kn#IMi Cal hollo*. 1 

Tim mm'ivI- of Urn mama#* wa-* not perfectly kept, In 
society MI'm. Fitzherbcrt Hmn« to have been received as the wdn 
of iho Prince, nod a pamphlet appeared, W'rit b n by llorno Tooke, 
in which . he was denominated the Princess of \Vah*s. In Him 
meantime Iho emhnrrir.siuenls of the Prim*!* increased, In 
17Hfi there wns an execution for filMlf. at Farliun House, and 
tlu* Kheriin nllic'*rs remained in jn*i^iloti for two days helbro 
a nw|Hm»iblo surety for this stnall inm could In* found. The 
JViuc'o now formallyn|>]died to the Kino for assistance, and wa* 
formally and harshly refused.* In tlie sprin# of this year tint 
Kin# himself came to Parliament for the pay ment of n new debt 
of ;m,000£. Which had hern incurred contrary hi the express 
promise made in (lu^ royal speech as late as 178:2, and in the 
course of the debate both Sheridan mid Pox l.i m»U occasion to 
mention the imuleijuncy of the nlluwuno.enft.hu Prince of Wales, 
and to express their hope flint the minister would Win# in 
annul pm|N«diion to extricate him from his dilHoultins. if lie 
did not, Pox intimated that he would hiuoelf Win# the subject 
bcfnrtt Parliament. The Prince appears to have hud in this 
respect some mid ground for complaint, but. Pitt shortly 
answered that he had no instructions on the nubjeuL 9 Uespair- 

1 Hea a dlwainHiow an thin point in TJtMyiqitt', nrt , 1 Mntrmuu.’ 
LanffllftlC* t\f Mr*. b^tihrrheft> '* Aflnlplius Iv. II*. 
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iug of assistance, the Frinuo tlien stopped nil the works a*. 
Oarlton House, closed the greater part of ilie palace, fU siiuhsimI 
his court Olivers, sold all liis Imrscs, and imnnuueed his inten¬ 
tion of assigning 4U,000Z. a year of his income to the pajmenl. 
of his debts The extreme animosity with which he was re¬ 
garded at Court was conspicuously evinced in the Aligns. of 
this year, when Margaret Nicholson attempt oil to stall tin* King. 
No tidings of the attempt worn sent to the 1'mice of Wales, and 
when, on hearing of it, he hastened to tin 1 pal nee to congratulate 
his father on the escape, his father relusi d to see him, 

As the ministers declined to come to tin 1 assistance of (lie 
Prince, it was at last determined to iufroduee the ijiiestiim with¬ 
out their oomitennnee. There was, however, great division 
and hesitation on the subject among the Opposition. The Duke 
of Portland was totally opposed to an application to Parliament. 
Burke stated that, as lie lmd formerly taken a lending part in 
opposing tlm payment of 1 lie King's debts, and as be was the 
author of the Kstablishmeiit Bill for restricting f lie King's ex¬ 
penditure, it was impossible lbr him to advocate the pn\incut nf 
tlm Prince of Wales's debts by Parliament, and he tlieMum 
resolved tr> go into the country during 1 In* dNimdou, and in¬ 
formed the Prince of Wales of his intention. Many other 
leading men of the party, and especially the country gentlemen 
connected with it, took a similar view. Pox appears at. first to 
have agreed with them, but he determined to support the ap¬ 
plication when it became evident (hat the Prince was determined 
that it should lie made* Jt was foreseen clearly that theditli- 
cult and delieat.n ipiestiou of the marriage of Mrs. Pit/hcrbcri, 
would inevitably come into discussion if the demand were 
pressed, and the event sho>ved that, the prediction wim correct. 1 

On April 110, I7H7, Alderman Ncwnlmm rose and inked 
Pit* whether the ((oveniment intended to bring forward any 
prnpositinn for the payment of the Prince's debts. Pitt an¬ 
swered that it was not his duty to do ho except by the command 
of the King, ami that lie had received no such command, 
Newnluuu then gave notice that he would himself introduce a 
motion. Severn! short conversations subsetpimMy took place, 

1 Hnc Homtt very Inf urns! lug lcLturn of h>ir 0 * Elliot on tins »uhjw$t.— Lifts t\f 
Sir (L /MM, i. ICR-1(14. 
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ami in the courses of one of them Mr. Hollo — a county member 
who is now chiefly remembered as the lu»rr> of the * Kolhail’— 
made a short speech in which lie warned the Opposition fclmt mi 
inquiry into tho affairs of the Prince of Wales might involve 
matters by which ‘ the constitution both in Church and Stub* 
might be essentially affected.’ 

Tho words flew swiftly to their mark. It was at. once 
understood that they referred to the alleged marriage of the 
Prince of Widen, and three days later, when then* had been 
ample time to communicate with the Prince, Pox made a 
remarkable statement on tho subject. Speaking, as ho said, 
with tho ‘immediate authority’ of tho Prince of Wales, lie 
declared the perfect willingness of tho Prince t.o submit his 
pecuniary affairs and his correspondence with tho King to the 
fullest investigation, and ho then proceeded to refer to Mitt 
observations of Kollo. The allusion to something full of danger 
to Church and State, referred, ho supfwised, to ‘ that, miserable 
calumny, that low malicious falsehood which had linen pro¬ 
pagated without doors ... an invention so monstrous, a report 
of a fact which had not the siimlle^t degree of foundation,’ and 
which he should have hoped would not have obtained the 
smallest credit}. Tho Prince was perfectly prepaid to allbrd 
liis Majesty and his Majesty’s ministers ‘ tho fullest assurances 
of the utter falsehood of the fact in quchtimi, winch never liad 
and which common sense must, see never could have happened.’ 

Tho denial seemed feullleiouI,ly emphatic, but Kollo was not 
satisfied. Tho matter referred to, he stud, luid been discussed 
in newspapers all over the kingdom and had made an impres¬ 
sion on xnon of all ranks who valued the Constitution. ‘ Tho 
right honourable gentleman had said it was impossible to have 
happened. They all knew that them were certain laws and 
Acts of Parliament which forbade it., hut though it could not bo 
done undor tho formal sanction of law there were ways in which 
it might have token place • • . and it ought therefore to be 
cleared up. 1 Fox at on«o replied that ‘he did not deny the 
calumny in question merely with regard to Urn elFcc.t of certain 
existing laws alluded to by tho honourabln gentleman; but bo 
denied it in Mo , in point of fact as well an law. Tim fact 
not only never could have happened legally, but umur did 
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happen in nny*wftv whatsoever, and had from tlm headlinin'' 
bueu a base mid iimJinnu.s riLlisidnx m!/ On being asked whelher 
he said this from direct, authority, Fox answered that lie, ‘hail 
spoken from direct uulhiirily. 91 

’Whiituvur may have been his faults in other respects, Fox 
was at least a man of uuipiestionabln honour, candour, ami 
veracity, while it is unfortunately perfectly c > iiiisisl.i*iiti with the 
known character of the Prince of "Wale* that he shouM have, 
endeavoured to c.\t ricate himself from diilieulfy and to obtain an 
iiureused allowance by doming a marriage which laid actually 
taken place, though it was invalid in Hie eves of the law. 'flu* 
immediate impression was \ery Ilium ruble to him.® H. was 
believed that he Inal been grossly ealmmiiated. Pitt, wliati'Ver 
may have been his private \ eiitinienl■*,* tlceorou.dy express'd 
the *complete nuli: faetion * which so explicit a declaration must 
have given to the whole Home; tin 1 npjiu.ilinn to an increased 
allowance was suddenly allayed, ami after some negotiations the 
Kino was induced to add lO.Oiio/. a year from the f’iul bid to 
the income of the Prince of Wale*, 1 and the Don e to vote 
1 IS 1,0(10/. for 1 in* pnymeiif of his debt ■», h> “rides LlM.unuf, |br com¬ 
pleting the works nt f^rlhm HoiiisO, Hut for the explicit denial 
of the marriage with Mrs. Fit/herbert winch the Prince of 
Wales laid million.cd Fox to make, it is tolerably nottain that 
1he*n hinnn Would not. have been granted. 

It remained to break the trait .action to Mrs. Pil/.herhct't. 
Tim story U told by her relnlivc, Lord Ktourlnn, doubt lc*'* from 
iufbnnatioa derived from herself. The moniiug after the denial 
the Prince ‘ went up lo her, and, taking hold of both her hand.* 
and c»ircoing her, said, u Only conceive,, Maria, what Fox did 
yesterday, lie went, down to the IInice and denied that you 

1 htrL MM, x*cvl. Ilifll. 11170. * ft U slnleil Unit wlum Kik made 

* KIMS. Klimt. well on: M think Ills «li*ehirat n*ti Tilt rcjmitol in a 

yr«df i rdu ( v vs an a very r^nd day fur iieij'liUmr nit Iln* Tien any lieneli Mu* 

thn I'tme** 1 , uh tin* >.ti»ry *»1 Mrs. Kitline frnm tUhvth^ ‘VUIam, tm aum 
liurbcrt was wliut. ».ui , " i » nil nre.tt, Hum jiruva no 1 lure a wlnur.' 

humbrrn, and he nlfein rne.h win- 4 * Tim ummnl,* Klimt wrH«v, 
wrvijd tutli.riielina nu every jMiini 1 taken to rii'nuidlc thK n -etil nf the 

wlilfth hiu turn Varied ie>imiNt him, Kina'** with lil. hirnmi 1 smd tale jtnjd* 

Unit tlie mil mill «le lrn at every mini live mid * l.*i*oU >1 MiimI, i» tie 1 dnrla* 

tu relieve mm fimti w> imlieenmiiiK a r.uimi in.nln by Km. nMitiudmtitir, tbo 

Mtuailnu seems now to Imvn imUiititf Mery nr llte tjf Hit 

iiMinnlriiilmtor n^lmiu H,* - O'. AV/ntf, 1, llH). 

S,r U. AY/urf, 1.1H. 
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and I wore man and wife. Did yon ever horn* of such a thing ? " 1 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, it is added, made no immediate reply. She 
never forgave Fox, 1 and appears to have urged the Prince 1o take 
some stop to procure a disavowal of a declaration winch lm 
knew to bo false. The Prince naturally avoided an explanation 
with Fox, but on the morning after Fox’s statement he sent 
for Grey, with whom he was then on intimate terms, told him 
that Fox had gone too far, ami at last wilh great agitation 
frankly confessed that a ceremony had taken place. 2 Grey, 
however, would gi\o him no help. ‘Air. Fnv,’ he said, c must, 
nmjiii’slirmabh sup]w>so that he laid authority for all lie said, 
and inhere had been any mistake it could only he rectified by 
his I loyal Highness speaking to Arp. Fox himself and selling 
him right on such mailers as had been lmsunderstnud between 
them. No other person can lx? employed without fjue.stioning 
Mr. Fox’s veracity, which nobody, I presume, is prepared to do.’ 
‘This answer,’ continued Lord Ktourfnn, ‘chagrined, disap¬ 
pointed, and agitated the Prince exceedingly, and after some 
exclamations ofammjaneelie throw himself on asofa muttering, 
‘ Well, thou, Sheridan must say something.' 3 Sheridan accord - 
ingly, in a subsequent dUim-siun, wit limit naming Airs, Fif/.- 
lierhcrt, paid a few vapid and unmeaning compliments to her. 
liis Roynl Highness's feelings, ho said, had been sulllrieutly 
considered, but ‘there was another person entitled in every 
delicate and honourable mind to the same altenlion,’ a person 
‘ whom malice or ignorance alone could attempt to injure, and 
whoso dm meter and conduct, claimed and was entitled to the 
truest respect.’ 

The subsequent history of this lady was chequered ami some¬ 
what singular. More than once in laler life George IV. 
declared that there was not. a word of truth in the story of the 
marriage, though he bad himself confessed it to Grey, ami though 
it ift established lieynnd all dispute. There wore fortunately no 
children, mid shortly after the denial in Parliament the Prince 
deserted Mrs. Filzherhert for a now attachment. Then Mowed 

1 hnnKilala’s TJ/n t\f Mrn* Mfo ftrey Wmsolf. Flee also Lord (Ire) N 
herhwt, jip. 2i) t 30, PJ3, 1!M, no to hi Kushcirs Mt'mtwuth uud 

* I^rd Hollars Oh Mmnir* qf thn Corrt'gjmdrm'r of /for, H. 2MI. 
miff Htrfff, li. 1117 U(>. Ixinl Hal- * Kan^clftloV hijY 0 / J/w Pitt* 
lai.<l was iafonucil of thin fact by kwOwt, £>j>. <10. 
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his marriage with Princess Caroline of Brunswick, ami tlion 
again a now connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert, who is stated to 
have obtained from ltomo an express sanction for consenting to 
it. It lasted with comparative smoothness for about eight 
jears, and was unbroken during all tlie time of e tho delicate 
investigation 9 into the alleged misdeeds of Queen Caroline. 
At last the star of Lady Hertford became ascendant and the 
Prince finally abandoned Mrs. Fitzlierbert—characteristically 
closing his long connection with hrutal and unfeeling insult. 1 
She survived her husband nearly seven years, dying only in 
18H7. H is remarkable that, both (Seorgo ITT. and his Queen 
1 1 Viifed her with marked kindness and intimacy, dearly showing 
Hint they knew of her marriage, and the. same feelings wens 
displayed by other members of the royal family, especially by 
tin* Duke of York and by William IV. Her nmdesfc and 
amiable charneler, the decorum of her milliners, the sense of 
her wrongs, the great discretion with which she abstained 
from urging claims that, might have been dangerous to the 
dynasty, and the inlliirnee for good which she seems to lui\e 
always tried to cvirisc over her husband, secured for her a 
degree of respect which might perhaps hardly have been 
ami imputed.® 

It, is staled I hut tlm day after Fox had made his dechirntion 
in Purliamcut a gentleman of his actrpmititiMico wont up to him 
at Hmoks’s and said, ‘1 see by tlm paiiers, Mr. Fox, you have 
denied the fact of the marriage of the Prince with Mrs. FiP/- 
licriicrt;. Yon have been misinformed. 1 was present at that 
marriage/ 0 Fox perceived that he had been duped, and his 
situation was as painful mid perplexing ns could well bo 


1 A(7r */ Mr*. Pitt* 

hrrbtrt, pp. l!JSi I lift. 

* In t.hn fhtrru of .V/vr. Httmwrt 
(tlm wifu ol (loneral, afterwards 
Kiirl Iliimmrt, cimeiry to the Kinp), 
a portion of whwh Iiuh been prlviiloly 
printed by Mr. Frederick Looker, 
tlicro in an account of a nunverna¬ 
tion hntwuen tlm I Mike of fllmiwHlnr 
and Mr*. Uaronurt about tbo ITihco'm 
afl'aira. Tt jrfves a Numewlml different 
notion of Mm. KIt«hrrbnrt from that, 
wlileligunomlly pmvallud. The Uukn 
said : -* Thu marrlugu between tlm 


Prinen and Min. Fllsdmrbert. wa* 
without imn*h love on tit her nidi*. 
Ilo lmd Inn mmisemi’fitH elMewherc, 
hut ho hod much coiiMdernfioii for 
bur. She wan Nomcf imes ji ohm* ami 
diMt'onitmfi»<l; her vtoluol, 

though apparently so (print. Ho 
h(i|H«l tlm Primal would rcamUi m 
Imr hands, on sho wait no fiolitlcfd 
intriguer, mid prolmhly If they parted 
he would fall into worse homln,*'*- 
Airs, llarcourl/h iHntq% p. 41. 

« ItuHsell'K Uftifto**, il ISO, 
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conceived. Ought lie to leave the House of Cumirmns under 
the impression of the perfectly false statement which ho lifirl 
unwittingly much' ? It wus a question w hi nil uficoted not only 
his own honour but. also the honour of Mrs. Fitaherbert, who 
hud been cruelly injured by 1u"h words. On tin* other hand, if 
he stilled Hie fnctfl ns they occurred, iIn* rm elation of so much 
baseness might prevent the Prince from ever ascending tho 
throne, and, if it dill not do so, it would, at. len**t, o\ershadow 
lus reign with an enduring cloud of obloquy. If might bo con¬ 
tended by strong and plausible reasoning that tint Priuoo had 
l»y law forfeited his title to the crown, and it was not. impossible 
Unit i.liiH forfeiture might, bo enforced. The well-known detesta¬ 
tion. with which the King regarded his eldest son, his equally 
well-known preference for his second son, the aufi-fJatholic 
feeling of the country, tho overwhelming power of a Government 
to which tho Prince of Wales was openly opjioNod, made a 
change in the succession very possible, and such a change might 
have led to a now era of disputed succession. Under these 
circumstances Fox kept, silence, but it is stated that lie did not 
speak to tho Prince of Wales for more Ilian a year, and that 
1 liuugh ho afterwards acted with him he never again believed 
in him. 1 

Tim quoslion hnw Tar considerations of State necessity or 
id* overwhelming polilical expediency may legitimately deflect 
or modify our moral judgments is one of the most diflicult 
in practical elides, I shall not vent urn to condemn the silence 
of Fox, but his subsequent, conduct was surely such ns no 
high-minrlod man would have pursued, in truth, in mutters 
in which women were concerned In* was very far from high- 
minded. He had fully adopted that capricious ami fantastic 
code of fashionable honour which, while condemning some forms 
of vice wibh an almost excessive severity, finds little or nothing 
to censure in the conduct of the man who makes the honour 
and affections of a woman the spnrt of his passions and liis 
cnprico. The conduct, of the Prineo could not, indeed, lw* 
justified by any code of honour, but Fox never appears to have 
regarded it with the degree of reprobation which it deserved. 
lie continued to receive letters from the Prince written in a 
’ UtiW'dr* lAftvJb'Mi u. m. 
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strain of tlic warmest, ami most intimatii friendship . 1 Any cold¬ 
ness wltLcli lmd arisen between thorn was in about a ye«v to nil 
appenraucu coinphd.Ldy impelled, uml when. the quest inn nf the 
ri*^otmy arose, the 'Whig party placed l,heir hopes mainly on 
the clone personal intimacy that subsisted between their leader 
and the heir to the crown. 

During the whole of i lie summer of 1788 flio usually robn* ft 
health of the Kiutf had been visibly impaired, but it was not 
until October that, unmistakable si'jrnw appeared of the recur¬ 
rence of that' meiila.l malads with which ho had been for a short 
time alllictcd in 17(m. The immeiliale ciluho appears to lui\o 
been tin* injudicious treatment ofase\erM bilious attack, exces¬ 
sive exeirbe, and imprudence in keeping rm wet stockings 
during an entire day. During October, however, tlm King was 
able to tram act. public business, though imperfectly and at 
intervals. On one oeeadmi lie bad an interview with bill at 
Kew which laded for lliree hours and forty minutes; aial, accord¬ 
ing fo their invariable custom, both the King and Pitt remained 
1 lauding I lie. m hole time. 3 On the doth, disquieting rumours 
having gone abroad, (he Kin;? emleavoured to check them by 
holding a h-we tit St. James's, but tin* effort was manifestly 
beyond his strength, and he became rapidly worse. There was 
a period of abnormal nervous excitement, accompanied by 
incessant talking, occasional iiieolmiviire, a chunked voice, 
and much plijiical weakness, and at last, on November C, ho 
hurst into Mich open and violent delirium Unit it became 
necessary to place him. under strict restraint. The Prince of 
Wales and Hie Duke of York at once took up their abode at 
Windsor. The first, belief was that the Kin# was suffering 
from brain lever, and for several days Ids death was supposed In 
be. imminent. A sjieedy d»'ulh } a speedy recovery, and a pro¬ 
longed or permanent insanity were, however, all possible, and 
the doubt added enormously to the diflitmlticH of Urn situation. 
Parliament must soon meet, bub it could not regularly proceed 
•to business without the session being opened by the Kin# or by 
some commission authorised by him, nor could any Act of 
Parliament bo complete and valid without the royal sanction* 

1 Hen fhiNHcU'H Mr min <uul of /hr, il, 2H7 liHO. 

* ftW* Hitt rfo 1 *&, 
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Hit found himself with no precedent to guide him ; the King 
cnmplotidy incapable of discharging the royal functions; the 
prospects of his recovery entirely uncertain; the Prince of 
Wales on the worst terms with his father, his mother, and the 
ministers. 

Cabinet Councils were held at Windsor, and Pitt as well as 
the Chancellor hail more than one interview with tho Prince 
about the meaauiuB to be taken for the care of the King. Pitts 
found the Prince perfectly civil, but the intercourse on both 
sides was distant and formal, and gave no promise of remneilin- 
tion. There were, however, many rumours of a junction of 
parlies, but neither side appears to have greatly desired it.. 
The Prince of Wales* regarded Pitt with an intense personal 
animosity, while Pitt on his side, though 1m was perfectly pre¬ 
pared for the contingency of his dismissal, was tirmly resolved 
that ho would make no overtures to his opponents; that bo 
would not resign his post, and tlmt ho would not be tlm in¬ 
strument of bringing into office politiciuus to whom the King 
was violently hostile. Ho determined to postpone the Regency 
as long oh it could be done with propriety, uml, if the emitinu¬ 
ance of the King’s illness made it necessary, to propose the 
Prince of Wales as Urgent, subject to limitations which were to 
bo determined by Parliament. 

Fox was at this time travelling in Italy with Mrs, Arrnisfead. 
It is curiously characteristic of his tastes and habits that, although 
there were them two weekly jwjsts from England to Italy, ho had 
not received a single lino from England, from September to 
November. He had given no address to his friends, and is said 
to have only once looked into a newspaper, for tho puqjoso of 
ascertaining whether ho had lost or won his wagers at New¬ 
market. 1 A messenger despatched by the Duke of Portland 
found him at Uologna, perfectly ignorant of tho King’s illness. 
11 e at once set out on his return, and, after nine days’ incessant 
travelling, arrived in London on Novomtar 24. Sheridan, how- 
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One of tin? first and most characteristic results of the illness 
of the King was the treachery of Tburlow, who began to fear 
that the Ministry of Pitt would fall, and who accordingly 
hastened to secure his own position by a secret negotiation 
with the Frince and Sheridan. His offer was to declare in 
favour of an unrestricted regency. His condition was that he 
should retain tbo woolsack in the event of a change of Govern¬ 
ment. The post had been promised or half promised to Lord 
Loughborough, wIid had for some years been co-operating with 
Fox, and attempts were vainly made to satisfy Thnrlow with 
the promise of the Presidency of the Council, but he was in¬ 
exorable in his demand, a ml bis assistance seemed so important 
that Khcrulnn urged that 1m should be bought at his own price. 
Thu Prince consented, and the negotiation was proceeding, when 
Fox return lid to England. Fox, who Octroi od Thnrlow, arid hail 
a well-merited contempt for liis diameter, acquiesced with great 
reluctance. 1 I have swallowed the pill/ ho wrote to Sheridan, 
"and a most bitter win it wus, and have written to Lord Lough¬ 
borough, whoso answer of course must bo consent. ... I am 
convinced after all, that tbo negntiulinn will not succeed, and 
am not sum that I am sorry for it. I do not remember ever 
Ming so uneasy about any political tiling I ovor did in rny 
lilb/ Thnrlow as yot refused to commit himself decisively—the 
course of tbo King’s illness was still much too micsorfcain—but 
ho had secret interviews with the Prince of Wales, with 
Sheridan, and with Fox. 1 He at least secured his position in 
tbo event of the King’s recovery being pronounced hopeless, 
and in the meantime) it was probably through his communica¬ 
tions that the Prince obtained his information of the pro¬ 
ceedings in the f labinet minting to the proposed llogonoy Bill. 

Thnrlow concealed from his colleagues his interviews with 
the Whig leaders, and his more confidential interviews with 

arguments whioli probably <lol or mined tmmmMo never to Imvn anything to do 
the Onvornmemt »ro given very fully with I’itt, who was very iGwurtUy 
In a Mar from W, Grenville to Lord arrogant In Iiih grind fortune, umL 
Tluokiugiigiiii (’tuirh and_ ( to hI nt't& > .—inHull <rt the 
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the Prince ; but complete secrecy was very difficult tr> attain 
On November 28, beiure the King was removed from Windsor 
to Kew, he visit oil lum in company with Pitt, anrl Alias Burney 
has given a curious account of the interview. 1 Pitt was, as 
always, composed, and expressed his attachment and respect 
with simplicity and good feeling, but Thurluw presented the 
most edifying spectacle of passionate and uncontrollable loyalty. 
6 Ho wenL into the presence of the King with a tremor such as 
before he had been only accustomed 1 u inspire; ami when he i-ame 
out he was so extremely aileeted by the state in which lie saw his 
myitl master and patron that the tears run down his cheeks and 
bis feet had difficulty to support him/ lfo perhaps a little over- 
uuLed his part, for his colleagues were quite aware of his eharaet or, 
nml they already knew or suH]x»deil his treachery* A slight 
accident, which lias been often related,soon afU»r disclosed t«» them 
the relations of Thurlow with tlm Prince. A commit was one 
day held at Windsor, and Thurlow had been there for some time 


1 Madam© TVArblay’a Diary, iv. 
3B7,3118. In a latter from Admiral 
I’H^nn to ^liorirltui written on No* 
vciuher 21, lie sajH: 1 The Prinro is to 
sen the CUiiuieollor to-morrow. Dm* 
delcmieo ifl had to our former 
opinion u|Km the Mihjcot; an court¬ 
ship will he practised ; for the chief 
object In the visit ih to show him 
tlio Km#, who hits hoi'ii worst! Ihn 
two last days than ovnr.’- Moore’s 
L\ft\ of Shendtm, h. 21). Ijonl Ismgh- 
horough talks of Mlm tendfimeHH ho 
J’JhuiUiwJ showed*- Mur I am sure 
iL im not Iiin character to feel any * 
-us intended to win the conJIdctioo 
of flm quean (tuniplioit’H Lm* vf 
the CJuinMllor** vii, 2 hi. 

a On November 25 Lord Ihilkeloy 
wrote to liiiiskiiiglittin :‘1 heard for 
certain that tho Chancellor, who was 
suspected of being wtfiwWy Inclined, 
was tlrm hh a rof*k,anrl that. the whole 
Cabinet were determined to dio to* 
go i her.* - Mm*, of the (but** and 
Cabinet* of U ttar at nr, U. 1/1. On 


repeatedly, mul eertainty the Prince 
ot Wales. And of all lh*«*n euuwr- 
sfitimm 1m has ne\er communicated 
emo wool to any oilier memhrr of 
the Cabinet. Vet I am jiemiadcd 
thiiti he. lias ns yet made no terni'i 
with tlirm, and that whenever they 
cmim to that (joint they will dill'er. 
With this elite, however,you will ho 
ill. no lo.is to guess where the Criticc 
aeipares lus knowledge of tint plans 
of regency which nru to In* pro- 
jK»si*d, been tom, even supiKising the 
Chamwllor not to have dimutly be¬ 
trayed the individual opinions of his 
colleagues,yet still his conversation 
u |mixi themi (mints, in nil of which 
ho has explicitly agreed with (lie 
opinions of Htt, must lead to tho 
corn mimicat Inn of tho plans in agi¬ 
tation. ... 1*1 tf has been induced,from 
his regard to the King, to dlsscmblo 
his knowledge of Thurlow’s oonduet. 
and to suppress th« resentment which 
lb so naturally excites. Thorn is no 
mason, but the contrary, for believing 
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before hia colleagues arrived. Wien the time for their depar¬ 
ture came, the hnt. of the Chancellor was missing. After a long 
search a page brought it into the hall where the ministers were 
still standing, sayiug with great simplicity, £ My Lords, I found 
it in the closet of the Prince of Wales ’ The confusion of the 
Chancellor was evident, and Ilis colleagues quite understood the 
situation Pitt appears to have said nothing, but he confided 
the conduct of the regency measures in the House of Lords to 
Lord Camden, 1 

At. the time when the King was struck down by illness 
Parliament stood prorogued to November 20, but Pitt on that 
rlay procured a further adjournment till December 4*. On tho 
;)rd a meeting of the Privy Council was held at Whitehall to 
inquire into tho si ale of the. King. Members of all parlies 
wore summoned, and among those who wore present worn 
twenty-tour who sat. on tho side of tho Opposition. 2 The five 
physicians who wen* in uttowlaneo were examined upon oath, 
and they testified that tho King w r iw totally incapacitated Tor 
transacting public business, that his illness was not incurable, 
lmt that it was at. present, wholly impossible to predict its dura¬ 
tion. Next day Parliament met, and, tho report of the Privy 
Council having been laid before it., Pitt moved a now adjourn¬ 
ment till the. Kth, giving notice* at the same time that ho would 
on that day propose tho appointment of a committee to search 
for precedent s Hint were in any degree applicable to tho present 
state of aflairs. 

A Huflic.ie.nt period of deliberation and reflection had thus 
(won secured, and on December H tho leaders of the two parties 
had considered, or ought to have considered, fully all tho aspects 
of tho question* Pitt, opened the proceedings in a tone of tho 
gre-atesb conciliation and candour. A doubt, lie said, had 
been thrown out on the former occasion whether it was a 
regular and projsir tiling for Parliament, to act in so grave a 
case merely on tho report of tho Privy (Journal, and Fox had 
expressed his concurr nmi^wLth the doubt._Forj iis own T lik 
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eient, but lie liad no av isli to press tin* po'ml if smv member 
thought differently, and lie therefore* proposed that tin* House it- 
sulf should examine the physicians. Such u course might indeed 
appear the more expedient as two new physicians—Dr. Willis 
and Dr. Gisborne—liad been called in since the examination by 
the Privy Council. The readiness with which Pill accepted tlm 
suggestion of the Opposition gave great. satisfaction, and on tlm 
proposal of Pitt a committee was at. once formed fur the purport) 
of examining the physicians, consisting of t ueiity-one members, 
nine of whom were taken from tin* Opposition, 

The step was uu exceedingly jiidniniis one. It wir* so 
managed as to gi\o the strongest, impiv^inii of ran dour and of 
respect for the Home of ('ominous, while it wu-* at tin* same 
time of great advantage to the Gn\eminent. It Inn) already 
become evident that the issue of the impendin'? conlcd de¬ 
pended to a grout extent on the prevailing belief about the, 
probability of tlm King's recovery, and the situation had in 
this respect been mtmli changed by the appearance of Hr. 
Willis on the scene. This gentleman was a clergyman as well 
as a physician, and ho had for the last twenty-eight years kept, 
an asylum for insane persons in Lincolnshire and had Itvahd 
them with extraordinary success. Like* most. sir*einh,ds he bad 
liis enemies, and he was considered by sonic as little Inter 
Ilian a mountebank\ 1 but though tin* other doctors about the 
King may have ranked higher in their profession, none of them 
could speak on a ({iicstiun of insanity with ho great, a weight of 
experience. Dr, Willis, on seeing the King, at once declared 
that liis recovery was almost certain, and that if. was likely to 
take place in a short t ime. The management of the case was 
placed mainly in Ids hands, and he resided permanently at Kow, 
while the other doctors only visited the King at intervals. A 
new treatment was adopted; it was noticed that. Willis at once 
obtained a complete ascendency over his patient, and some 
slight improvement, was already visible. It was ver\ desirable 
tihir lintrt)^ p_ f dl<lk thn ex<£pdingly con- 
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The committee mot on tlie 9tli. The evidence of Dr. 
Willis was almost decisive as to the certainty of the King’s 
speedy recovery. If it werB the case of a common man, he said, 
he would have no doubt whatever, but it was possible that the 
painful reflections of the King on his own situation, and on tho 
many interests depending on him, might, when he began to 
recover his reason, retard his cure. Signs of convalescence 
had not yet appeared, but there was everything leading to it, 
and especially a marked decrease of irritation. When asked 
about his own experience, Willis answered that of ten patients, 
brought to him within three months of their being attacked, 
nine had on an average recovered,' that the smallest time of 
recovery he remembered was six weeks or two months from the 
patient being brought to him; tlie longest a year and a half; 
tho average about five mouths. 1 The other physicians, and 
especially Dr. Warrnn, were less sanguine, but they all of tln*m 
admitted that the King’s ultimate recovery was not only possible 
but probable. 

On tho 10th the report of tho committee was presented to 
the House, and Pitt observed that it was now fully proved that 
the King was wholly incapable of transacting the necessary 
business of liis oflico, and that the time of his recovery was 
extremely uncertain. Under those grave circumstances it was 
the duty of Parliament to provide for the government of the 
country. Tho point to be agitated was dear to the interests of 
the people and affected tlie fundamental principles of our free 
constitution, and it was most important that nothing should be 
dune rashly or inconsiderately. He proposed, therefore, that a 
(‘imimiltce should he appointed to examine and report what 
precedents there were of measures taken t.u carry on the govern¬ 
ment, when the personal exercise of the royal authority binl 

King) flrrnvillo wintii to IhioKing- bi'Toro a Committee f»F tho IIoiihi*. 
hum; 1 It. ih (pule ridiculous to hec Tlio nliJruL or Willi* t being examined 

Imw angry the Opposition are at Ilia is ho great t.hal< I think wo hliall oou- 

rciKirt ol' the phtMuimiH. mid Mint to MUiietiiliur of ihls Hort. Not- 

. .1* Ul> ■ ..I . .1 
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been prevented or interrupted by infancy, sickness, infirmity, 
or otherwise. 

Up to this point the proceedings had been perfectly har¬ 
monious, but now the first note of discord was struck. Fox 
rose, and said that, while it was undoubtedly the duly of Parlia¬ 
ment to lose no time in providing for the exigency of the situation, 
the motion for a committee appeared to him wholly unnecessary. 
It was perfectly known Hint there was no precedent which 
could throw light upon the present case. k The circumstance to 
be provided for did not depend upon their deliberations as a 
lfouso of Parliament. It rnsled elsewhere. There was a per¬ 
son in the kingdom different from any other person that any 
existing precedents could rider to—an heir apparent of full age 
and capacity to exercise the royal power. . . . Jn his firm 
opinion, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales laid as clear, 
as express a right to assume the reins of government ami 
exercise the power of sovereignly during the continuance of the 
illness and incapacity with which it had pleased (iotl to ufllid. 
his Majesty, as in the wise of his Majesty’s having undergone 
a natural and perfect demise; and as to this right which lie 
conceived the Prince of Wales hud, ho was not himself to judge 
when he was entitled to exercise it; but the two Houses of 
Parliament us the organs of the nation were alone qualified to 
pronounce when the Prince ought to hike possession of and 
cuuvisw liis right. . . . Ills Royal Highness chose rather to wait 
the decision of Parliament with a put lent mid due deference to 
the fJcmstitutiim, than to urge a claim which ho was persuaded 
eould not reasonably be disputed. Hut ought lie to wait 
uuneeoHHarily? . , . lie should not oppose the motion [for a 
committee], but he thought it his duty to say it was incumbent 
on the I louse to lose no time in restoring the third Mutate. 1 
llifl Itoyul Highness, he was convinced, must exercise the royal 
prerogative during, and only during, his Majesty’s illness,’ 8 


1 Tbto phraseology- In not htotorl- 
oally accurate. The throe cm tube* of 
the realm are not the King, Umln, 
and OommonH, but tho Urdu Spirit tuil, 
tho Loreto TomjMirttl, and the Horn- 
inoiiN (HlucUtene, book i. eh. II, $ 2; 
Hfuldwto (tout. Wat. 1H82 1MI). An, 
however, tho loading etalceiuon ou 


Imth nlde* In tho regency doliali»n, 
followed the (Xtiniium uNugti, and afmke 
of tho Grown iw 4 the tldrd Mutate/ 
I have thought It bent to retain their 
language, not merely wlmn (pioting 
their word* hut ntoo in giving *mm- 
murles of I heir HrgmnonlM. 
a Jt'url. H*$t> xxvu, 70li, 7U7* 
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It is said that while Fox was delivering this memorable 
speech Pitt smiled triumphantly, and, slapping his thigh, ex¬ 
claimed bo a colleague sitting near him, ‘ I'll unwhig blie gentle¬ 
man for the rest of his life.’ 1 Nothing, indeed, in the history 
of parliamentary debate is more striking than the skill with 
which he availed himself of the opportunity which was given 
him of turning the feeling of Parliament and country with 
overwhelming force against his opponents. If any additional 
reason, he said, was required for the appointment of the com¬ 
mittee, the strongest and most unanswerable would bo found in 
the speech of Pox. 

‘ If a claim of right was intimated (even though not fomiall} ) 
on the part of the Princoof Wales to assume the government, it 
became of the utmost consequence to ascertain from precedent 
and history whether this claim was founded. Tf it was, it pre¬ 
cluded the House from the possibility of all deliberation on the 
subject. In the meantime lie maintained tin it it would uppear 
from every precedent and from every page of our history that to 
assert such a right in the Prince of Wales or anyone else wns 
little less than treason to the (Jonst.it,ution of the count,ry. . . . 
lie pledged himself to this assertion, that in the case of t,lie 
interruption of the personal exercise of the royal authority wit,li¬ 
mit any lawful provision having been made for carrying on the 
government, it belonged to the other branches of the Legislature, 
on the part of the nation at largo—tho body they represented— 
to provide according to their discretion for the temporary 
exercise of the royal authority in the name and on behalf of the 
sovereign in such manner as they should think requisite; and 
that, unless by their decision, the Prince of Wales had no more 
right (speaking of strict right) to assume the government Mum 
any other individual subject of the country. . . . Neither the 
whole nor any pari of the royal authority could belong to him 
in the present circumstances unless conferred by the I louses of 
Parliament.’ c 0n the interruption of the personal exorcise of 
the royal authority/ he repeated, ‘it devolved on Mm remaining 
branches of the Legislature, on the part of the people of Knglnnd, 
to exercise their discretion in providing a substitute. From the 
mode in which the right honourable gentleman had treated the 

1 MoiireVi Lift* of ffltmrftw, U. US. 
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subject a now question presented it self, and f licit of greater niug-, 
iiitude oven than the question whieli was originally before them. 

. . . The question now was nf their own rights, and it was become 
a doubt, according to the right honourable gentleman’s opinion, 
whether that House had on this important occasion a deliberative 
power. , . . Lot them proceed, therefore, to ascertain their 
rights ... On their proceeding depended their own interests 
and the interests and honour of a sovereign deservedly the idol 
of the people ’ 1 

These two speeches indicate clearly the grounds of the con¬ 
troversy, and each speaker in llio course of the same debalo 
added a few arguments or explanations, in reply to Pitt's, 
assertion that to deny the, right and the sole competence of 
Parliament to appoint, a regent, was a kind of treason In the 
Constitution, Vox retorted that the two Houses acting without 
tlio eoncurrenco and assent, of the third estate were, constitu¬ 
tionally incompetent not only to limit and set bounds to the 
executive power, but even to perform the most ordinary legis¬ 
lative act. it may be doubted, indeed, whether under such 
circumsl.miee,s they ought noli to lie called a convention rather 
than a parliament,. As all the world knew, he was no advocate 
fur the exploded doctrine of* indefensible right. lie admitted, 
and asserted, that political power in all its grades was of the 
nature of a trust, lmt. by the law of Kngland I he crown was 
hereditary, ami he inferred by analogy that t.hn exercise of the 
sovereign ]>owcr was hereditary also. * He had said before that 
the Prince’s right tr> the regency was indisputable. Ho would 
now go farther and assert that it so belonged of right during 
what 1m would cal] the civil death of the King, tlmt it could not 
be more completely or legally his by the ordinary and nnfural 
.domino of the Crown.' The Prince, therefore, who maintained 
that right and yet forolioro to assume it, woh entitled to the 
thanks of his country. Artunted by a respectful regard to the 
principles that had placed his illustrious family upon the throne, 
lie waited to be informed of the sense of the people, before he 
would assume what no man had a right to take from him, what 
tlm law and tho Oonatitution had given him a right to take 
without waiting for a declaration of either House of Parliament, 

1 Pari WtL xx\il. 7011-711. 
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It was not decent, therefore, to trifle with a Prince whose con¬ 
duct was marked with such meritorious forbearance, by institu¬ 
ting an inquiry into precedents that had nothing to do with the 
case, It was the duty of the two Houses to restore the royal 
authority, and that immediately. ... If they took advantage of 
the present calamitous state of the country to arrogate to them¬ 
selves a power to which they had no right, they achBd contrary 
to the spirit of tho Constitution and would be guilty of treason/ 
Pitt also added a few words, but it was only for the purpose 
of reiterating and defining as clearly as possible the question at 
issue. According to his own doctrine, e to make a provision lor 
the executive power of the Government during an interruption 
of the personal exorcise of the royal authority, by sickness, 
infirmity, or otherwise, rested with tho remaining existing 
branches of tho Legislature, and was a matter entirely in their 
discretion.* According to Pox Mho two Houses liad no such 
discretion, but liis lloyal Highness liad a claim to tlie exorcise 
of tho sovereign power which superseded the right of either 
I louse to deliberate on the subject/ 1 

Fox was evidently startled, at the opinion which showed 
itself both in Parliament and tho country, and without abandon¬ 
ing the substance ofhis contention lie endeavoured to attenuate 
the difference r>f principle, while Pitt showed an evident desire 
to aggravate it. It had never, Fox said, been liis intention 
to assert or to imply that the Prince of Wales liad the right 
to assume and exercise the power of the regency without tho 
adjudication of the two Houses of Parliament. c If, indeed, 
there was no Parliament either sitting or existing, it would have 
been tho duty of the Prince of Wales to have called a convention 
of tho Lords and Conuntms, to whom the cause of thoir being 
called might have been explained, and by whom his right, and 
the circumstances in which it originated, might bo recognised, 
and tho two Houses being met by him as exercising the dele¬ 
gated functions of the royal power would then become a legal 
parliament/ lint under all other circumstances it was for tho 
two Houses to take the first step. Their vote must precede the 
exercise of the powers of the regency, and it was therefore 
wholly untrue that his doctrine superseded or annulled thoir 
» I'arl UuU xxvii. 71JU7W 
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authority. At tlie same tiino Fox contended that tlie right ti> 
exercise tlie royal authority with all its functions attached to 
the Prince of Wales from tlie moment of his father’s incapacity, 
by virtue of the law which made the sovereign power in England 
hereditary and not elective, and that the function of Parliament 
in the matter was a function not of election but of adjudication. 
The two Houses did not give the Prince his right, but they 
wore the appointed tribunal which could alone pronounce with 
authority that the occasion hail arisen for its exem.se. lie 
acknowledged, however, that hu found more dillerenee of opinion 
than ho had expected about the right of tho Prince, and lie 
found that much of it arose from very subtle disf motions that 
were drawn between the terms right and claim — dislindions 
which were to his mind more equivocal than solid or sul^lautial, 
and which rested upon arguments which ho confessed himself too 
dull to comprehend. Jle found it admitted on tho other side 
that the Prince must bo made Regent -that his claim way irre¬ 
sistible. The difference between an ‘ inherent right’ ami an 
1 irresistible claim 9 to tho regency seemed to him impereeplihle, 
or at least ‘extremely minute/ I*nth parties, in fart, agreed 
that tlie Prince of Wales must lm Regent, and that a purlin- 
mentary vote must premie his installation. Tho Priuee laal 
put forward no claim of right, and although Pn.\ believed in Ihnf. 
right and had stated it as an argument in debate, he Imd spoken 
only uh a private member and in no sense as a representative af 
tho Prince. ‘ What signified differences alsuiL a Instruct points 
when tho substance was indisputable ? 9 It was extremely 
desirable that the proceedings of Parliament in this grave crisis 
should bo unanimous, extremely undesirable that Parliament 
should bo invited to vote without any necessity on a dangerous ami 
disputable question of inherent right. ‘ His opinion was tl|attho 
Priaoo of Wales ought to be declared Regent and capable of exer¬ 
cising all tho royal authority in tho sumo manner and to tho same 
extent as it would have boon exorcised by his Majesty had 1m 
been able to discharge the functions of tins sovereign authority/ 
The abortion of Fox that he hod not raised the question of 
right on the authority of tho Prince of Wales was Htrmigtheneil 
a lew days later by a remarkable speech of the Duke of York in 
tho House of Lords. He expressed his great desire to avoid 
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any discussion of bo fruitless and unnecessary a question as tlia 
abstract right of the Prince of Wales to the regency. In point 
of fact no claim to such a right had been assorted by the Prince 
or even been hinted at by him, and he felt a full and most 
assured confidence that 4 his Ro}al Highness understood t.rn> 
well the sacred principles which seated the House of Brunswick 
on the throne of Great Britain, ever to assume or exercise any 
power, be his claim what it might, that was not derived from 
the will of t.lio people expressed by their representatives and 
their LoirLlups in Parliament assembled.’ These, he stated, 
he know to be also the sentiments of his royal brother. 

The inexpediency of pronouncing on the question of abstract 
right was also maintainL»d by Lord North in a very admirable 
speech. 'What good/ lie said, ‘can ariso from deciding the 
present question?’ After the express declaration made else¬ 
where on tlio part of the Prince of Wales, there could be no 
possible danger to the rights of Parliament, and the House 
would do well to follow the example of the statesmen of the 
Revolution, who proceeded without delay to take practical 
measures to place the Government on a regular footling without 
discussing speculative and abstract questions. Without the 
third branch of the Legishiture they had no power, anil they 
ought., therefore, immediately and in the shortest way to fill up 
the vacancy. ‘ Kitting in a maimed and imperfect Legislature 
they ought to amt Hun themselves strictly to the necessity of the 
case, since every step they proceeded beyond that necessity was 
a step in error/ 4 They ought to go straight to their object/ 
‘Nominate a Regent, and then when the third, branch of 
the Legislature was complete they would become a Parlia¬ 
ment, perfect in all its constitutional forms, and might legally 
pass any laws either of limitation, restriction, or of any other 
kind/ 

Pitt, however, emphatically refused to adopt this course, and 
he insisted upon bringing the constitutional question to a direct 
vote. Ilia opponent, he said, 4 had asserted that the Prince of 
Wales had a right to exercise the royal authority under the 
present circumstances of tlio country, but that it was a right 
not in possession until the Prince could exercise it on what 
the right honourable gentleman called nrljudication of Par- 
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liament. He on his part denied tliafc the Prince of Wales 
had any right whatever, and upon that pnini the right honour¬ 
able gentleman and he were still at issue, mid this issue, in kin 
opinion, must be decided before they proceeded one step farther.’ 
£ It was impossible to let the question of right which hud boon 
started undergo admission without its being fully discussed and 
decided. It was a question that shook the foundation of tlie 
Constitution, and upon the decision of which all that wan dear 
to us as Britons depended. It was their first, duty to decide 
whether there was any right in the* Prince of Wules to claim 
the exercise of the royal power under any circumstances of I ho 
enuntry, independent of tho actual demise of the Crown/ c Tlni 
danger of the question originated in its having been stirred, not 
in its being decided,’ and it was 1.1m Opposition and not tho 
(iovammnnt which had raised it. To leave unsettled such a 
claim affecting tho fundameiitul rights of Parliament would be 
highly dangerous, and it was very far from being a merely 
abstract or speculative opinion. Tho whole question of tho 
power of Parliament to limit tho regency depended upon the 
decision on the question of right. 4 If a right e.\isted to repre¬ 
sent the Xing it must bo porfoct, admitting of no modilleafion 
whatever.’ In that case tlm two Houses had no right to restrict 
the power of the Regent, without his own consent. Their function 
was to adjudge, and not to deliberate or impose conditions. If, 
on the other hand, it was the legal rigid, of Parliament to con¬ 
stitute tho regency, they could discuss tho powers with which 
the Regent should be invested, and decide how much of tho 
royal prerogative should bo delegated, and how much it wiw 
prudent to reserve. After passing a resolution, therefore, assort¬ 
ing that tho Xing was incapable of discharging his royal func¬ 
tions, Parliament was asked to pass a second resolution copied 
in parts from the Bill of Rights, and stating ‘that it was tho 
right and duty of tho Lords spiritual and temporal, arul Com¬ 
mons of Great Britain now assembled, and lawfully, fully and 
freely, representing all tho estates of the pimple of this nation, 
to provide the moans of supplying the defect of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority arising from his Majesty’s indis¬ 
position in such a manner as the exigency of the case may 
appear to require/ 
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Althoagh the debates on the question of right extended to 
great length, and had much constitutional importance, the 
arguments which were really relevant and valuable lie within a 
narrow compass, and soveral that were advanced with a great 
parade of learning may be very summarily dismissed. Little 
or no weight can be attached to the argument drawn by Lord 
Loughborough from the fact that the Kiug and the Prince of 
Wales are m some cases considered by the law as one, that the 
Prince of Wales may proceed in an action and claim judgment 
as King, that it is high treason to attempt his life. Nor were 
the few precedents of regencies that were adduced from the 
earlier periods of English history deserving of more attention. 
They were derived from times of semi-barbarism and violence, 
when the Constitution was almost unformed, when the balance 
of it.s powers was completely undetermined, and in no one case 
had there been a Prince of Wales of full ago at tlio tune when 
his father A\as incapacitated. Constitutional precedents, indeed, 
are very rarely of any real value if they are taken from ail 
earlier period than the Revolution of 1 L>88. The precedent in 
the reign of Henry VI. was most relied on, for in that ease 
there was a king who was incapacitated by imbecility, and a 
regency which was both ratified and limited by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. It was an ill-omouod precedent, for it hod boon a 
chief cause of the Wars of the Roses, but the simple fact that 
the House of Lords alone selected the Regent is sufficient to 
show liow inapplicable it was to tho conditions of modem 
politics. The JDuko of York on this occasion accepted the 
office of 1 Protector of the Realm * in obedience to the wish of 
the peerage, in whom, by reason of the King’s infirmity, 8 rosteth 
tho exorcise of his authorityand he requested tho advice and 
assistance of the Lords and a definition of his authority. It is 
true that tho resolution of tho Lords defining his position and 
power was Hulmerjuontly embodied in a Bill which received the 
assent of the Commons and duly became law, but tlio whole 
proceeding shows a conception of the Constitution altogether 
different from that of modern times. 1 8 Wore the rights of the 
House of Commons, 9 asked Fox when speaking of this prece¬ 
dent, 8 and its proceedings in one of tlio most difficult moments 
1 Boo Stubbs's Const It utlomd lfUU)r\j % In. 179,180. 
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that had ever occurred to l>e maintained .anil vindicated by 
the example of t.lio House* of Lords, at a iimo when that House 
of Lords had tho complete dominion of the executive govern¬ 
ment, which they exercised with no unsparing hand; at a time 
when the rights of the Commons IJoumi of Parliament wore so 
ill understood and so weakly sustained that the Speaker was 
actually imprisoned on commitment of the Houho of LordsV 7 
The more recent conduct of tho Convention Parliament, in 
calling William and Mary to tho throne hy an address, might 
furnish a ennvenient model, hut scarcely an argument or a pre¬ 
cedent, for Ihn interruption of the exercise of the nival power 
hy tdin flight of James II. had no real analogy to that which had 
now taken place. 

The question, in truth, was one on which hath law and prece¬ 
dent were silent, and it could only In* argued hy deductions 
from a few well-known and simple maxims of the (hm^titniion. 
The Knglish monarchy is at once hereditary and parliumonfarj, 
and the Whigs maintained that these two characteristics were 
host recognised hy their doctrine (lint when the King is in¬ 
capacitated from discharging the functions of his office, the heir 
to the crown 1ms a right, if of full age and capacity, to m*unin 
the sovereign authority as in the case of his father’s death, hut 
oid} during I he period of his fat her s iiicapncits, and not until he 
had been called upon to do so hy tho two Houses of Parliament. 
The crown of Kngland -mid there fort*, they maintained, the 
executive power and government of tho eimnfry — is liomlitnry 
and not elective, ami the maxim that tho King newer dies 
implies that there can 1 m* tin break in trim hereditary sovereign 
authority. In (uses when lie* royal lino law become extinct, or 
when the sovereign hy infringing thcorigimd centraetlietwoen the 
King and the people has abdicated the throne, it is no doubt true 
that tho two Houses of Parliament have a right to supply tho 
deficiency. In ail other rases the law cither expressly or hy the 
clearest analogy pointed out the successor, and tho principle of 
heredity must operate. Nor has this doctrine tlm smallest 
affinity to that of the Divine right of kings. Pitt said that the 
question was whether tho regency was a right or a trust. Pox 
answered that according to the doctrine eslahlishcd at tho 
Revolution all political power, including that of the sovereign 
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himself, is a trust, and may he resumed if it is essentially 
abused. The regency like the monarchy is unquestionably a 
trust, and on that very ground he urged ‘ the Prince’s right to 
be hereditary, conceiving an hereditary succession the best 
security to the people for the due discharge and faithful execu¬ 
tion of the important trust vested by them in thoir governors.’ 
Hereditary constitutional monarchy had been deliberately 
adopted in England as the form of government most fitted to 
secure the liberties and happiness of the people, and in such a 
government it is as unconstitutional to introduce the principle 
of election into the first branch of tliu Legislature as it would ho 
to introduce tliu principle of heredity into tho third. The 
assertion of Pitt that during tho King’s incapacity the un¬ 
doubted heir to tho throne, being of full ago and capacity, £ has 
no more right to exercise the powers of government than mi} 
other person in these realms,’ was an outrage on the const it u- 
tiun and on t.ho foldings of tho people. IT Pitt doubted it, let. 
Jura throw this assertion into the form of a motion and nsl< 
Parliament to vote it. lie knew well that in spite of his great 
majorities lift dared not venture on tho experiment. An elective 
regency with tho two Houses of Parliament as tho electors, 
was essentially opposed to the theory of hereditary monarchy, 
and it would fundamentally change the Constitution of tho 
country during periods when the King was incapacitated. 
It made the sovereign authority during these periods elective. 
It invested tho two Ileuses with the power of a Polish Diet. 
Parliament might elect two regents. It might elect a new 
regent every year. It might create a purely aristocratic form 
of government, like that of tho Mahmt1.us. It might pass over 
tho royal family and invest with llie sovereign power an 
ordinary subject, a foreigner or a Catholic, and a regent tin- 
connected with tho royal family would be competent in the 
name of the incapacitated sovereign, and during the lifetime of 
a Prince of Wales of full age and capacity, to give the royal 
sanction to a law changing tho order of succession. 

And what was tho body for which Pitt claimed this power 
of transforming the government, suspending or transferring 
tho suecession of an hereditary monarchy, placing a person in 
tho situation of king without the full royal power? It is 
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undoubtedly within tho power ami option of Parliament-., acting 
with the royal sanction, to i*lt.«*r t!m »uf‘v«.\-ion to Mm tlirmn* ami 
to remodel the entire Constitution. Dut tin* I wo JIoii.-i'.s noting 
without the rn^al siinel iou have no leghduiivn power whiifcver. 
They cannot loyally pass no nmeh as a turnpike Pill. This is 
one of the clearest ami ino.'t iml is |>u( aide principle* oftlie Pnn- 
si.itution, ami it is m jealoudy guarded hv tie* law. Ilia! an .Vet 
of Ulinrlou JL lias mmle any p»T..»i]i who in writing or h\ win'd 
of mouth asserted that two brunelm* of tin* [,»■ m lahne hod 
the power ami ellieuey of all thro**, li.ihle Id the pmuilin-s of 
javn/oo/ovi. Willi what reason then, w.lh wlial plnu-ihility, 
cmihl it he contended 1 hat a Parliament thus maincfl ami im¬ 
perfect was eoinpelent to elect nr appoint a regent, ,md by 
oluboruto restrictive Icgrduiioii to divide, limit, ami portion out 
dm sovereign authority? Hie simple.-!, shortest,and 1110.1t con¬ 
stitutional method of extricating tin* country from its present 
dillieulty was an address of flm two Homes culling on the 
Prince of Wules to exercise the royal function* vv hi eh were at 
present eclipsed. The legislative ltiaelunery would Hum Im 
restored, ami if it were thought necessary to ini rod nee limita¬ 
tions into Mm regency there would lie a Legislature competent to 
onac.t them. 

This reasoning appears to um extremely ]«iwerful, and Mm 
theory of Pox was, as is well known, actually adopted in 
Ireland. Tim Irish Parliament, having accepted on Mm autho¬ 
rity of the Hnglish Parliament the I'aHofUm Kings incapacity, 
presented an uddress to tlm Prince of Wales requesting him to 
assume in irnlaud the suspended functions of royalty in tlm 
name of his father and during tlm period of his fat Imps in¬ 
capacity. If tlm Prince, of Wales had Immi jwpulur and I rusted, 
if ho had beau in harmony with tlm Kiiglish ministry, or if 1 m 
hud oven been prepared to lenvo matters unchanged till his 
father’s illness hud taken a decisive turn, it is probable that n 
similar course would have been adopted in Hnglaml, and Umfc 
no mm would have found anything in it dangerous to Mm 
1 liberties of tlm nation* Hut personal and party interests of tlm 
most powerful nature were involved in tlm decision, mid Mm 
regency question from the very beginning produced in Knghutd 
the koeimst of party eoniliets. The popularity of the King had 
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since the defeat of tin* Coalition been steadily rising, and tlie 
calamity which had struck him down had very naturally pro¬ 
duced an outburst of the deepest compassion and loyalty, wlule 
Pitt still maintained an undiniinished ascendency. The com¬ 
mercial and business classes, who were in general little con¬ 
cerned with party conflicts, believed that his fall would be a 
serious bbw to national credit and prosperity; 1 and the great 
masses of the people regarded him with an enthusiasm wliiih 
ovBn his father had scarcely excited. 1 Pitt,’ wrote a very able 
member of the Opposition witli great bitterness, ‘is the only 
object the nation ran perceive aud the only thing they think 
valuable in the world, and I rather think they would be content 
and pleased to set aside the whole royal family, with the Crown 
aud lioth Houses of Parliament, if they could keep him by it/ * 
On the other hand, the character of the Prince of Wales was 
already deeply stained, and ho was known to be in opon hostility 
to his father and liis father’s Ministry, and in constant com¬ 
munication with an unpopular Opposition. It was liis obvious 
duty, and indeed interest, in assuming the regency to maintain 
the existing political situation unchanged during 1.1m very few 
months which were likely to elapse before the King’s illness 
took a decisive turn. It was well known, however, that he was 
determined not to take this ermrso, that his first act of power was 
likely tobclo dismiss Pitt and summon Fox to his councils, aud 
that Fox wuh perfectly prepared under these circumstances to 
accept office. 3 

The contrast between tlie two parties was manifestly capable 
of being employed, if judiciously managed, in a manner that 
would enlist an overwhelming stress of popular favour in the 
cause of the CJovernment. On the one side, it was said, was 
a virluous King struck down by a terrible, though, it was be¬ 
lieved, only a temporary, cabunily; and a young minisler of 
uiumpeachablo character ami splendid genius, who had enjoyed 
to the last the full confidence of his sovereign, who was the 
idol both of Parliament and of the nation, and who was now 
endeavouring to fulfil the wishes and to protect the interests of 

1 Itatstimrlmml* Cmirti mid f hfti- ■ Fox’h t ttrrmmidvmr t h. 200, 
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his incapacitated master. On the other side was a profligate 
nnd undutiful Bon, eager to climb to power and determined to 
bring into office men whom his sick father abhorred, and whom 
the nation had a few years before indignantly rejected. Nor 
was it bo certain that their tenure of olliuu woidd be a brief one, 
even in the event of the King’s speedy recovery. It was still 
the popnlar belief Hint the India Hill of' Hie Coalition Ministry 
of 1781< had been a bold and skiltid attempt of the ascendant 
party to secure for itself such an amount of ja-nnanent patron- 
ugo and power that it might almost balance (lie authority of 
the Crown. Those very mon wo re now again on the threshold 
of office. If through the illness of the King they obtained, 
though only for n few months, uncontrolled power, might they 
not, it was asked, in another form resume their enterprise, fill the 
JI on so of Lords with their creutures, distribute among their 
followers so many great and permanent places of emolument), 
patronage and inllunnco, that it would become very dillicult for 
the sovereign on his recovery to displace them ? Under such 
circumstances there was a wido and general feeling that while 
the claim of the I’rinco of Wall's to exercise the regency could 
not bn passed by, his power should Iks at least cart*fully defined 
ami restricted, and every argument which supported tins right 
of Parliament to impose such restrictions was accepted with 
delight. 

•Ah wo liavo already seen, the difference of opinion did sot 
openly break out in Parliament till Deoembur ID, but the letters 
of tirenvillo to Ida brother tho Marquis of ‘Buckingham, who 
was at this time I-iord Lieutenant of Irolnnd, show clearly 
that for some weeks before that date tho contest hod been 
violently raging. Those letters, being written by a minister, are 
strongly coloured with party feeling, but they aro tho letters of 
a very acute j edge, who had more than common means of in¬ 
formation and who was writing in strict confidence and with 
perfect sincerity. As early as November 15 he was convinced, 
from the Prince’s general demeanour, tlmt he was determined to 
dismiss Pitt without hesitation, and two days later he men Lions 
that tho accounts of tho probable gravity of the King’s illness 
were very opposite, being { strongly tinctured by the wishes of 
those who sent them; ’ and that although on reflection tho idea 
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of refusing to tho Regent, flic 1 ]wwov of dissolving Parliament 
was probably impracticable, other limitations were likely to bo 
imposed which would render all negotiations impossible. A 
few days later he says that the language of the Opposition 
seemed to point to a coalition, but that no offers had as yet boen 
made, and that ' the coiulnct of the Prince of Wales marked a 
desire of avoiding Pitt.’ 'Since there had been an appoamneo 
of amendment, the Opposilion have taken inconceivable pains to 
spread tho idea that the King’s disorder is in curable.’ 'The 
indecency of any Ian gunge held on your side of tho water’ [m 
Ireland], ho says in another letter, ' cannot exceed that of tho 
universal tnuo of opposition within the last four or five days. Ho 
long as tlu*y considered the case desperate, they were affecting 
a prodigious concern and reverence for tho King’s unhappy 
situation. Now that people entertain hopes of his recovery 
they are using the utmost industry to combat this idea, circu¬ 
lating all tho particulars of everything which ho does or wins 
under his presont circumstances and adding the most outrageous 
falsehoods.’ 1 

The Princo of Wales was accused of tho grossest misconduct 
—introducing Lord Lothian into tho King’s room when it was 
darkened iu order that ho might hear his rmdiigsatatimr wliou 
they wore at the worst, drinking and singing with liis com¬ 
panions when liis father's illness was at its height, openly and 
on all occasions displaying liis political bias. 

*Tho bohaviour of tho two Princes,’ Grenville writ.es on 
December 7, ‘ is such as iu shock every man’s feelings. Wluit 
rJo yon think of tho Duke of York’s having a mooting of tlio 
Opposition at liis house on Thursday, before the House of IWiU 
met, and then going down thereto hear the examinations read ? 
A tier that, tiny dosed the day by both going in tho evening to 
Hrnoks’H.. The truth is that tho Duko is entirely in his brother's 
hands, ami that, the latter is taking inconceivable pains to keep 
liim so.’ Thu Opposition wore already strongly supporting tlm 
physicians who took the most unfavourable view of the King’s 
disorder, and doing everything in thoir power to discredit tho 
physicians who took tho more sanguine view. 'There seems 

J NufUnghiurT* Courts and ('ul'mvt* of Cm ///. il. 3 10. 
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grout reason to believe* that flu* Thince of Wales is inclined in 
gn to ull lengths to u Inch that jki riy are pushing liiin ‘Tin* 
prevailing idea poems to be that of u gmiern] dmon. dmi, arid uf 
an immediate dissolution of l^irlisinir^nl If, was cmiiidenlly 
stated that the future Administrati «>11 was nlmuh teflled in 
almost all its details. Another repo/i, w Inch was fi-Jsiihionslj 
spread l»y tho Opposition, was that the, Prince of Wales was 
determined to rcfmie tin* re/ency »f it was dogged wiih re¬ 
strictions. 4 By such a siGreimih* wrote, 4 the Prince will 
do liiinsi k lf a permanent mischief whi *h he will never be aide to 
repair, ami which wn shall |irnl«ililv, till of us, haw much reason 
to regret. Jt is ipiite clear, that having once propo-vd tlicM* 
restrictions, ns Blinking them neee.miy Imp the interej f of tic* 
King (ami on that ground only eould \w prv.po^* them), no other 
motive whatever can 1 m a, jii,.tiliearin,i top abandoning them/ 
Tho alleged threat. of tin* Prince, huwcwr, is probably ‘ milling 
morn than a bully intended to influence voles in the IIoiiac of 
Oommnns. if, however, ho should 1 m so der.peruto, f should 
liopo them would bo wry reason to bdiew that tho (Jueen 
would bo induc'd to take the regency in orde** In prevent lie* 
Kind’s bamls from being fettered for llu* remainder of hm life/ 
it was probable, however, that the Prince won 11 accept, tho 
regency on tho terms proposed, that tho mcaHin* would be 
carried through I'a, rl imu out by al«mt January 10 or 12, and Hint, 
tho ministers would then bo immediately dismissed. 1 

Grenville, however, had little fear for tlm ultimate result of 
tho conflict, and his letters show how day after day tlm title of 
popular feeling was rising. On the 20lli of Nuvemlier lie wrote: 
■Thorn seems to In* just such n spirit and zeal gone furl It 
among I*itL ’h friends us one would mod, desire, and whatever is 
now the event of this anxious moment, I am persuaded you will 
see him inewusn from it in point of rharncler mid lose little in 
point of strength/ * My opinion,* wrote another correspondent 
on the 2fith, * is that, the . . , present Administration will retire 
(if ho neoessitrat^id) merely to return to power on the shoulders 
of the nation/ Ml* 1 am not mistaken,” wrote Grenville on the 
UUth, * a storm is rising that they [the OppositionJ little expect, 

1 Uriikinghum** Court* <tnd ftohinutt </ f/«v, ///. ii. IL\ !tf, M, .17,4(4,41. 
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mid the sense of tlie country instead of being nearly ns strong 
us in 1784s will bo much stronger. But tho party in general 
are so liungry ancl impationt that I think they will act upon tlm 
better judgment of their leaders and prevent them from doing 
anything which may allow a moment’s delay.’ ‘If they do 
dissolve Parliament,’ he wrote on December 4, ‘iu such a 
moment as tills, when the physicians concur in declaring tho 
King’s recovery piobablo, I am persuaded the cry will bo as 
strung as it was in 1784.’ ‘ Wo receive every day now pro¬ 
fessions of all ludnnent,' he wrote on the 9tli. ‘There is every 
rouson to beliuvo that tho country will continue entirely with us, 
und that addresses will be presented from allpurtstotlie Llogont 
to continue the government.’ 1 

All these letters were written before the conflict in Parlia¬ 
ment began. The declaration of tlie Prince of Wales’s right by 
Pox on tho lDtli, immensely strengthened tho Government, and, 
whatever may Iw thought of its constitutional clmrnutor, there 
cun bo no question that it was an enormous tactical error. The 
letters of the Government prurtisans shew clearly the delight 
with which on their side of tlie IJouso it was received. ‘ Of the 
momentous business opened last night,’ wrote Hir William 
Young the day aflor the debate, ‘ I can only say that, our astonish¬ 
ment is only lq be equalled by tho spirits we are in on viewing 
tho grounds Mr. Fox lias abandoned to us and left our own.... 
Talbot, who made one of my morning’s lovoo, told me that at 
White’s last night all was hurra! and triumph.’ It was said 
that Fox, ‘ having on a former occasion sought to trespass on 
tlm royal jimt prerogative, had now completed liis attack ou the 
riouhtitutiion, in denying the rights of Lords and dommons.’ 
‘ Looking back to tho history of this man of tho people,’ cun- 
iimms Young, ‘and to his present conduct, in despile of his 
talenls of lugieui discrimination, I begin almost to doubt 
whether his weakness or pmlligaey is traiiKeenilrnt.' Grenville 
was almost equally emphatic: ‘ Yon will bo as much surprised 
ns L was,’ he wrote, ‘to lind that tho motion of I lie Prince of 
Wales's right was brought forward yesterday by Fox in tlm 
House of Commons. It was a matter of no less astonishment to 
many of his own friends. . . . One should lose rmesi-lfin cunjeu- 
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ture by attempting to find out what motive cun have inrluri*. 1 
him to take exactly the most unpopular gruuuil on \\ lnuh their 
side of the question eau be rested. . . . Onlv think of Fox’s want, 
of judgment to bring himself and his friends into such a 
scrape as he has done, by maintaining a doctrine of higher 
Tory principle than could lmvo been found anywhere since Sir 
Robert Sawyer’s speeches.’ 1 

The matter was made considerably worse by Sheridan, who 
a few days later, while ashcrling the right of the Prince of Wales 
to the unreslriuled regency, reminded Hie llnu/.e of‘the danger 
of provoking that Prince to assert his right/ It was such a 
blunder, said lirenville, in relating the seem*, ‘as I never knew 
any man of the meanest, talent* guilty of before. During the 
whole time that f have sat in Parliament I never remember such 
an uproar as was rained by his threatening/ M and Pitt carried 
the House with him when In* designated such language as ‘an 
indecent menace thrown out to awe and iulluciicn their proceed¬ 
ings/ ‘To assert the inherent, right of tlm Prince of Wide.* to 
assume the government./ In* said in another speech, 1 in virtually 
to revive those exploded ideas of the Divine and indefensible 
authority of princes which have so justly sunk into contempt 
and almost oblivion. Kings and princes derive their |*nvor 
from the people, and to tin* people alone through the, organ of 
their representatives does it. appertain to deride in cases for 
which the Constitution 1ms made no sped lie or positive 
provision/ 3 

These were words well fitted to waken an echo in tlm 
couutry. Placards soon appeared in the streets contain¬ 
ing passages from the rival Hperehes, headed: ‘ Fox for the 
Prince's prerogative and Pitt fur the privileges of Parliament 
and liberties of the nation/ 4 I»y a strange and unexampled 
fortune Pitt was able for the second lime to constitute himself 
on tho most popular grounds the champion of the Tory King, to 
appeal both to the special advocates of the royal prerogative 1 and 
i<\ the special advocates of tlu» democratic elements in the 
Constitution, as the most faithful wqionent of their respective 
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principles. For the second time Fox, whose position depended 
wholly on the fidelity with which ho advocated civil and 
religious liberty, was suspected by the nation of sacrificing Urn 
principles of the Constitution to the interests of his parly. 
With a tact. that never failed, with an eloquence that Inis Heldom 
been surpassed, with a logical discrimination little if at all 
interior t,o that of his adversary, Pitt defended the far more 
popular doctrine, that uuder existing circumstances the two 
Houses hail lull discretion to elect and limit the Regent. The 
temporary exercise of royal authority on behalf of the sovereign, 
lie, argued, is an essentially dilferent thing from the possession 
of the throne. The throne is full. No ono without treason can 
say that it can he vacant in the lifetime of a King who lias uni 
forfeited his right, and it is no less unconstitutional to say that, 
any other person during the lifetime of Hie King has an 
inherent, right to assume the royal authority. The hereditary 
right l.o exercise the royal functions, like every other hereditary 
right, can only come into force on the death of the person in 
possession. Tim doctrine that the Prince of Wales lias a right, 
when of full age to exorcise Uio royal authority during his 
la I hers incapacity is perfectly new. There is not a trace of 
it in the Statute Hook. No lawyer in any former age has 
mentioned it ns part, of the enumiou law. No wrilcr on the 
Pnnsl.ilulion has asserted it, and there is not. the smallest 
evidence that it hud ever been advanced in any of the many 
earlier parliamentary proceedings relating to regencies. How¬ 
ever ini|>erfect might he the precedents that have been adduced, 
they at least all pointed to parliaiiicnlnry limitations, and the 
picmlcut of Henry VI. was very closely applicable. The King 
being iiKMpuble, an Act. of Parliament appointed the Duke of 
York Protector and licgcnt, hut it at the simio time recoi'iii’ >>d 
(lie future claim to the regency of the Princo of Wale;,, who 
was at this time only one year old, and by a reversionary patent 
il set I led what should be his Hit no I ion and the extent of* the 
powers with which he should he invested when he mine of age. 
If thin tranoaelioii showed that the Prince of Wide.* in the 
opinion of that Parliament was the natural penion to hold l.lm 
ivomiry, it shown! nUi that, hn was not considered entitled to 
n .nine it as of inherent rip, lit. ‘To the jieirnii of I lie King 
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wlin wears (.lie rrown is certainly con lim'd all (be royal nr,Hi u-it \- 
cf tin* Const liutiuu, anil ia liia mum*, i*vi*u during l!n* i*\i,ilciieo 
of the Itcjfeucy, must all piiblie busiiio,-.s be Ir.iusnrled.’ 1 (1 1 - 
jMiliiical capacity remains aa ad ire and n*. perfect ns over, tlii.icjii 
froiii a natural incapacity In* cinuioL ad.' 

The task to bo accomplished, therefore, is not. to lnalo* a 
hiujr, but, to revivo or 'rive ellieiciiey to tin* sup.-ndeil iirli,.n 
of the third esti.tis Tim ohm* is unprovided for by lav, .uni 
fur that n *a, if si I In* duly and i hr* ri^ht beloier to tin* imtio:i M, 
large, which is the ultimate Kouree of all pnhtieid jm.ier, and 
which in represented by iJmtno Ilmn-e.-of IWiiiiineiit. ‘Thoie'li 
thu lluril ettali; of llu*. Legislature nmy be delicieiit, vet tin* 
orpins of speech of tim people |i*iiiuiiii*il eniiiv in their tvpie- 
sontulion by the Houses of laird*, and (Nunmoiis, Ihrntieli vvhieh 
tlm suiisn of (he people tuny be lukon. Tin* Lord-uml '’ominous 
represent tlm vvliolo es(n(es of the people, and vvilb lliem if 
resleil as a rl^lib to provide for (he ilelieiem-y of (he (bird branch 
ol the Is*gisluturn whenever a deheiency ni*o.',e.’ The rimum.- 
sliineeH are not (In* same as (W* vvhieh followed the iibilh'idion 
of Jnnies II. Then (ho throne wns vmviiit. Now (lie ihmne 
is lull, and 11m King's political eap.n*il,\ is vvliolo and entire, 
tlmii^h in fact (In* (iinetiuns of Hut Hxeeiitive (inverhmeiil, are 

for tlm (inn* sus|ieiuled. Hut, in mm n*>.|.. then* i-, un uu~ 

ilonbled rcsciuhluuco. It, is ns impossible to abide b % v tlm Ae(, 
of ('Imrles II. now ns in tlm linm of him Jlcvululinn. Then 
it was impossible on account of the nliwtme of Hu* K ing. Now 
it is itiipossiblo through t,lio not, <if (lod. Tlm Kilims actual 
Oousoiit cannot, bo ulifniimd, uml if Fox’s eliiiui for tlui Prince of 
VVules wore admilted, it, would not solvo tlm dillindly, ‘ Was 
tlm llegcnt ho appointed to net in his own iintuo or in Hint of 
tlm King? One or tlm other he must do. If in his own nunm 
Iw delhroned (l,e Kinjf. If in the name of tlm King it must bo 
without liin ootis(*nL* 

Jt rwriuiunl, thou, for Him two Unumi to proviso u touw 
pnrary HiiIiMtituto for llio Kuwsont, utic 1 to do wi ilovhi- 
tiu^ m liftlo ua ptwsihlo from tlm forum of tlm Con* tit lit ion. N„ 
h'^ishitn o act win bo donn without thn funmtl Huimliou of flits 
ftHsiMit, and no piwm cmi tuku upon him to ;$ivn tlmtu^mit 
c»XH‘pt by tlu 1 diiveliuti and authorily of tlm two Houm^ who 
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have u right in tlio present emergency to act for tlm King. 
What, then, arc 1.1m moans by which the King exercised liis 
fiurliiunnutuiy prerogative when he did not exercise it per- 
Kimully? The legal and constitutional mode was by issuing 
I “tiers patent under the Great Seal. ‘The Great Real,’ /uiid 
Lord Camden, ‘was the high instrument by wliieh the King’s 
fiat was irrevocably given; it was the mouth of the royid 
authority, the organ hy which the sovereign spoke liis will.’ 
Thu impress of the Great Seal is the form and expression of 
tho King’s assent. It is the final act that givPB every legisla¬ 
tive measure its validity and makes it part of the statutu law 
of the land. Pitt now proposed that the two Houses should 
put this f I rent Real in commission, and should authorise that 
nmniii.-,sii>n In nllix it to the Bill which was to ho passed, creat¬ 
ing and defining till) regency. 

|iv ||i!k moans, ho contended, tho third esiati) would bo rt 1 - 
at tired In action with as little vieloncn as possible ti> thu Const it u- 
I ion, ami I’arliameut would again hooomn a perfect legislative 
liody. ‘Tlio use of (ho King’s nanio wilhoul. his consent,’ he 
taid, ‘had been usserl ed tn ho a gross and clumsy fief ion, Imt by 
that fiction iho eourls nf law were now upheld. That liefiou 
\\m tho supiKirt of lieredilary monarchy so strenuously argued 
for. The grand principle and foimdiition on which hereditary 
monareliy had ivsted was tint political capacity of tlm King 
over remaining cut in), and it could never l«) set aside while 
living ami not. having forfeited the. crown. That was the grand 
principle (hut supported hercditaiy right,. What, else could 
have protected the infant mnuarch in a cradle, or tho infirm, 
diseased old king on his bed of sickne-s?’ 

Jfc followed from these argiurients that, it was the right, and 
duty of tho two Houses lo determine what, portion of tlm royal 
authority should lie i>nnferred upon tlio llegent, and the prin¬ 
ciples on which they should proceed were very simple. Nothing 
should lx) grauied fliut was uiuicccssary for tlm otlicioni’y ami 
dignity of the lcin|siinry government, which was to l«i create,l, or 
that could hy any |Missihility restrinti or endanger tlm power of 
tlm recovered King. On these lines tlm ministers worn nwnlved 
to act. Tlm question of rigid-must first he determined, Tim 
ministers would then introduce a |{egene\ Hill imcompauied by 
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suck limitations as tlicy duel uni licriwiry or expedient in Dm 
'interests of t«Ji© sovereign, who, though for a tunc .struck down 
by illness, was ©till uiirpie&tiuuuUy on ill© thrum 11 and sl 111 un¬ 
questionably tlieir master. 

Such is, I think, a complete summary of the arguments 
urged by Pitt and his colleagues on this* great eonslitulimul 
question, and such were the doctrines uliieli they induenl 
•Parliament to affirm. It is evident that Dm weaken!, part of 
this reasoning is that relating to 1.1m emplmmeut of the (Jreni* 
Soul. The phantom king which was thus eivnli'il wm denuimrcd 
as one of Dm numi formidable innovations ever made upon the 
Constitution, und very einuient modern lawyers have adopted 
this view. Which doctrine, it wu* ashed, is more in Imnnoiiv 
with the spirit of Die (JoiM.ilulion, that which supposes th** un¬ 
doubted heir to an hereditary throne to possess when of full age 
a natural right to act for his Ini her during the period of hi-i 
father’s incapacity, or that wliieh uul homes the oDmr two 
estates to create a fictitious king, (lie, shallow and tin 1 expres¬ 
sion of their own will? If a liriiun of this nature miidil be 
tolerated in order to give a semblance of regularity Pi pimly 
formal and undisputed proceedings, ought it to be made use of 
to determine a constitutional (pieMiou of Dm grmest inoim nl, 
and involving issucH of the most disputable character? Tl.e 
, essential idea of Dm third eslaLn is that it is something inde¬ 
pendent of the other two, that it is invested with prerogatives 
of its own, that it has Dio power of dissent as well us assent. 
1 Whon the plan of the (Jovermnmifc was carried out,/ said Lord 
North, e there would not ho three estates-there would Im 
only two, the Lords ami Cimunnns and their deputy—in fiiet, 
therefore, the whole Legislature would consist of Lords mid 
Commons only. The moile now proposed by the resolution 
before the House was to set up a pemm to represent the royal 
person without any dolilinrntivc jsiwer, with only a ministerial 
authority, a tool of their own, a omnium of the Wo liom cm, 
obliged to act in subservience to them, without discretion, with¬ 
out Dio power to dissolve or any of the other funetioim of the 
third estate.’ * The third estate to lie ml up on Dm present oerii- 
Hion/ said Fox, ‘ was something with no will of its own, no dis¬ 
cretion, but acted merely as the two Houres thmighL proper. It 
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was a mere ri nature of theirs, and if resorted to once, might. Im 
ivMirli'd io iiyiiu and again/ e In despite of the statute <»T 
Charles 11./ said liurke, c which made such a declaration liable 
to the penal lies nf jj mvmuulre^ the two IIoiis(*s hiwl declared their 
right to legislate/ 1 It was intended/ lie continued, caricaturing 
herd Tliu:*low, Mo sot up a man with black eyebrows and a 
largo wig, a kind of scarecrow to the two Ileuses, who was io 
give a lid it inns nsnonl in the royal name ; and this to be bind¬ 
ing on llii* perilile ^ luryol • • ■ They declared their positive 
determination to elect a creature of their own, and to invest it 
with the, insignia but without any of the intrinsic power of 
royally/ . . . lie for his part disclaimed all allegiance to Hindi 
a political 111 <in-lid 1 . . . , This farce reminded him of a priest 
among sauiges who raised mi idol and directed its worship, 
merely t.h.it lie might secure to himself the meat that was 
ollered ns a fc u,eriliee/ 

The foivo of these considerations uppers to me undeniable. 
The preen lent established was a revolutionary one, anil the two 
Houses, as Ihirhn truly said, noted like an Min, tinTulie, republic/ 
It is pmbalde Unit if Hngland .should over agnin pun* through a, 
period of re\ elution, and if it should be thought de?imb|e to 
throw over that revolution a colour of precedent and legality, 
tliis page of history will not bo forgotten. Tim best that ran 
hr said of the device which was adopted is that it wm employ ed 
only until tin 1 regency had hern rivaled and defined, and that, 
without muno Miidi contrivance it. would have been impossible 
1,o cstablhh the limitations which both Parliament and the 
rounlry though I necessary. It was said io have been dcvl.rd 
ami it win ehielly defended by Sir John Scott, afterwards l^ord 
Hldon, (lie moil. typical and unbending of Tory lawyers, The 
retirement of Lord Mansfield in the dune of this year from the 
oilier of (!Iiii‘f Justice of Kings ISonoli hud been followed by » 
peries of promotions, in the course of which Scott lirenmi* 
Solicilor-to in*1*11 K and in the debates on the regency he was n 
conspicuous defender of the Hovenonent. 

Another ami still mom prominent lawyer had also begun to 
throw himself derisively into the same scale, 'Him secret over¬ 
tures of Thurlow to the Prince of Wales had been intended to 
secure his position at a time when it wn. the prevailing opinion 
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among the Lost judges that the recovery nr 1 ho King was im- 
probal ilo. Th 0 evidence, however, of Dr. AV il I is soon modi tied h 1 s 
course. On December 11 Lord Loughborough, who was through¬ 
out, the chief legal adviser of the Whigs, maintained in an elaborate 
speech tho inherent right of the Prince to the regency, and it was 
necessary for the Chancellor 1o answer him. He di M-nf cd from 
his view, but ho did so in terms that were si udimidv mnder.ii l* and 

' m * 

temporising, dwelling mainly rm the danger of di'.mrr.u and llie 
uselessness nf prematurely raising quodions of principle. The 
debate, wrote fjord Hulkeley to Lurking ham, e had one yniiil effect, 
that the Uli an cell or opened enough of hi; :,enlimen!s to .-how that* 
he means to stand by his colleagues.’ 4 lie so>*ms wry -.our and 
crusty ami certainly dues not like Pitt, hut I cannot bdieve hit 
will do otherwise than right on this mrimenoms occasion/ 1 
Thurlow, however, can hardly have failed to he conseious that 
while he would he inevitably distrusted ami di. liked hy the 
Whigs, lie had germ so far that Iuh position would he in much 
danger if the King recovered. That no such recovery wtu 
likely to take plane was still the prevailing belief among the 
Opposition, ami Vhk was convinced that lie would lie in otlico in 
about a fortnight, 2 * 4 hut on tlm ministeriid side the dinners were 
now very differently calculated. Dr. Willis was there Irunlid 
more than Dr. Warren, and his reports wen* becoming daily 
morn encouraging. Thurlow determined, therefore, hy one 
great display to dear his position, in a spm li on December 15 
ho not only expressed his strong adhesion !o the doctrine of the 
tiovernment, hut astonished his hearers hy bursting into a flood 
of tears as lie described the ufllieled condition of the King, his 
own unalterable resolution to support him, and his boundless 
gratitude for the favours he hud received. 4 When I forget my 
King,’ lie exclaimed, 4 may my (uni forgot am! ’ 

1 Court* and CaMnet* of Georg* phimt way, Imt. at any rain the Prlnroi 

JIT, 11.02. imiHt bo hepmt, and of lumwoiKtiKio 

* On Itaornnbor IB Fox wrote: tlm mlnlHlry mum Vmi ohmiend. . . , 

4 Wo shall him* wovcrol hard tlyhtfl In Thfi Kin# hlmnelf (mitwithiduudihK 
lint lirniHO of (JoimtmnM thU wrwk th« njsirtH will oh you may possibly 
and next, In Homo of which I four law)Is o«vrtftinly umsr and prill*!|y 
wi! shall lm but. whuthnr wo marl. 1 iMilhmi thn diuiN'i* of ln>4 

in I* nr mit, E think ib U oi*rl«In tlinb recovery 1 m very humII mdrnl, but I 
tn uImiiiL a fortnight wo ahull omm* in. rln not think thorn In nny prnbuhHIiy 
it wciciiiTyourcpiiiHtioiwwoshHllonanj of hU dying/ Fox's 
in in a more'emitInhlu ami triune II. JiLUh 1100. 
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The worrls made a great but various impression. To tlio 
outside world they seemed a touching and eloquent expression 
of devoted loyalty, but they were regarded very differently by 
those politicians who knew something of the recent proceedings 
of the Chancellor. c Forget you P exclaimed Wilkes, who was 
standing on the steps of the throne, ‘Ho will seo you d—d 
firstl* ‘Forget you!' said Burke, who was also among tho 
lisi eners, e the best thing that couhl happen to you! * Pitt, who 
was standing a few paces from Thnvlow when tlio ejaculation 
was made, turning to General Manners exclaimed in a loud 
voice, c Oh, the rascal! 91 Tho speech, however, at least showed 
Ihn opinion of a very acute judge on the probable issue of the 
conflict, and in a subsequent debate Tlmrlow again distinguished 
liiniRelf by tho effusive loyalty and pathos itli which lio sup- 
pnrtod the Drown. Ho gained tlio full eonfideneo of tho Queen, 
\et he never wholly lost tho favour of tlio IVmee, who keenly 
a|ipiticiaied his convivial qualities. Complete rupture between 
the Chancellor and tho Opposition, however, couhl nut long lm 
delayed, and it was a source of real griitilieation to Fox and to his 
colleagues, sonic of whom appeared to have entertained a notion, 
which was, 1 think, coriainly untrue, that Tlmrlow was be!ray¬ 
ing their counsels to Pitt. 2 It is remarkable that even after the 
King’s recovery there continued to be a friendly feeling and run- 

> Wnucall Matos that. this was told made almut tlio part, ho should tnkn 
him by Ueneml AlmniijrH himself, in the House of hr mis, he still pep* 
mu] acknowledged to him by Pitt.- nisi cel in Meuriin# for him ami holding 
J'tiMuwoug Mmoirs, lii. 220, 231. long conversations with him mi tho 

* Sir 0. Elliot writes to his wife, business, Tim (II mm ell or by this 

December 27 : * TJwi day before yes- inrun* learned the interior of (he 

tenlaythure was a i'mal explanation Prince’s nllulrs ami iiileidinns and 

with Uiofhancelhii, which terminated wuh lietruyin/j him till the lltuii (o 

in a decided separation between him [hit. Knx, at lus I, who I ms uniformly 

.inrl our paily, In the Rmit. joy of been nyainsf any etimieellmi with tlio 

Pox xxnrl of everyone of us except, tlio Chancellor, or whom lie thinks worm 

Prince himself The CJhaneellor has tiuiii of any man in the w«rhl, laid 

been tho whole of this lime playing an explicit conference with him, in 

a Hlmbtiy trimnimtf tfiuw, keeping whicii he drove the (Mianecllor to 

hiiiiHolf open to hut h pin ties, till oar final ami full floe Jam! intis of his 

should bo cmnpletcdy vudorioas. Tho intent hum; and he is now (pillo 

Prince, who has always hurt a per- o(T. The reason of onr Mtisfaotinn 

tuilit.y for tho ('hatirellnr, probably on tins oveul, NotwillMamhiitf tho 

on account of Iikh fttMk qualities, has Hlrcugth of Iho I'leu cellin’** Interest 

Iwn notfntlnthitf mid intriguing and in tlie House of lairds h that he Is 

canvassing him iniiessmitly, wtl h vary considered as a trenrlirmu t mid don- 

little discretion or prudence, all tho geniUH charnel er in loim any cnmx'o- 

time; nnrl in spllo of many ills- tinn with anrl lo admit into a (laid* 

appointrnnnts and breaches of on- nel.' hmly Miulo's Sir ih 

I'lijirrmjiiifi which the Chancellor had Sltn*t 9 I, 2 lb, 2‘m. 
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unction between Thurluw find tho Princo of Wales, and it was 
regarded by the Whigs with great bitterness and with Rome fear. 
e The Chancellor,’ wrolo Sir G. Elliot as Into as February 23, e is 
again getting about the Princo of Wales, persuading him that he 
is attached to him and that, lie hates Pitt, which latter part is per¬ 
fectly true; but he is the falsest and most treacherous character 
in the world, and much more hkoly to mislead the Princo than 
to servo him, or to do anything else that is consistent or 
honourable. 91 

The main contention of the Opposition speakers was the 
extreme inexpediency of pronouncing a lbmml parliamentary 
judgment on the question of rigid, anil they, therefore, met tho 
second roseJution, which asserted tlio right of Parliament, by tlio 
previous question, which amis moved in a very able speech by 
Ijord North. In addilion to the popular feeling that ran 
strongly against him, Fox had to contend against the unfor¬ 
tunate fact that ho was urging Parliament to nbluin from puss- 
iug a judgment on a question which ho had him.*:elf introduced. 
His followers woro obliged to argue that the right of the Prince 
of Wales had been very unnecessarily linvcil into debate, and 
that it was giving a most undue and unprecedented impor¬ 
tance to a slatenient thrown out by an imoflleial member in 
tlio eniu'sc of his argument, t,o make it the basis of a parlia¬ 
mentary resolution. The Government, however, carried their 
second resolution by a large majority, tint previous question 
being rejected by 2<18 to 2f)k The vintory was a decisive one, 
for the best judges among the Opposition had anticipated that 
ministers, if not defeated, would at least win by only a very 
small majority, and that Urn course which the Opposition had 
adopted of deprecating a vote upon a right which Intel nob been 
claimed, would draw to them all those neutral and moderate 
‘men who woro chiefly anxious for public tranquillity. 8 The 
third resolution wan then introduced, asserting Hint it was 
necessary for the two Houses to c determine on the means where¬ 
by the royal assent may be given in Parliament to such a Hill 

1 Lady MInfo’s Llffi Mr O, fit Nrooku’e thin flight aro t!v<«ruumln*t 
KlhoU i. Si76, 376. Mu> mirilwLor, tlimitfli the (Ihimc'.ellor 

a Ibid, pp. 248, 247. On tho has deolfirwl for hi in/ - Auckland 
ten of thin division Sir John Eden li, 266. 

wrote to his biothor: < Tlio bets 
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as may be passed by the two Houses of Parliament respecting 
tbe exercise of the powers and authorities of tlio Crown, in the 
name and on tlio behalf of the King, during the eonliuuanco 
of his Majesty's present indisposition.' It passed through the 
House of Commons in a single sitting on December 22 by 2r.l 
to 178. Next day the three resolutions were sent up 1o the 
House of Lords, whore they were finally agreed to on tlio 20th. 
There appears to have been only one division on tlio resolutions 
in tho Upper House, and the numbers were 00 t,o BO; but some 
powerful speeches were made against them, and a protest; 
embodying tho chief arguments of the Opposition was signed 
by (he two royal Dukes of York and (Horn’ester mid by forty- 
live other peers. With the exception of a prut est. jigailist the 
impeachment of Racheveivll in 1700, it was the must numerously 
signed in the journals of the House,. 

At this stage of the proceedings, legislation was for a short 
lime interni]ih il by the sudden illiiivs of ( Wnwall, the Speaker, 
ami by lus deat.li on January 2. He had occupied the rimir 
Mime 1780, and il is a curious cuinridenee I lint. Lord (huntley, 
who, as Mir Floti/hcr Norton, hud preceded limn died only l.uculy- 
four hours before him. On the Sth, William Grenville, who win 
Joint Paymaster of tho Forres, wils elected Speaker by 21o voter., 
while Mir (lilborl Killiut, tho candidate of tho Oppu.itmn, reran ed 
only Ml. 

Tlio Government having now obtained in tin* form of* ivmln- 
tioiks (ho sanction of Parliament for their policy, their path \\;u 
comparalivi ly smooth, though Mime serious lluetualions in the 
state of I ho King, tlio undisguised hostility of the Prince of 
Wales and of tho royal dukes, and the uumii'e t intention to 
change tho (invernmeiib when tho regeuey \WM e.-lnlibdied, 
(letaeIied a tew waveivrs and shook (lie enufik nee of many. 
With a weak minister the parliamentary nnjniily nb'dif have 
crumbled m\ay, but tho discipline and tone of the I bare of 
Commons, like that of an army, depends unduly mi tie* < harm ter 
of its lender, and Pitt on this urea ion led the Ibm e villi in 
admirable a skill as in the great si niggle of 17" I. It wa- in 
these periods that his lval greatue,s was mo.l full*, *i*en, and 
tliero can bo no bolter study in flu* art .of |..*hliumenfury nmme/e- 
jueat than is furnished by his conduct. The fMiikm.i v\ith 
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which ho dealt with the TTourr ; the emirate, presence nfinind, 
good sense, and moderation with wliu.li he inul e\my question as 
it arosej the r.hill wiili which he brought inio relief every 
popular ]-K)int on Ins o>hl side and every unpopular point on the 
side of his opponents could hurdle be surpassed. Always firm 
but never obstinate, always conciliatory but never weak, ho 
steadily maintained the semblance of disinterestedness and 
patriotism and that ascendency of diameter winch was Mm true 
cause of his superiority over his opponents. In soundness fit* 
constitutional doctrine, in power of reasoning and power of 
languagn, the, speeches of Pox and one or two of the speeches of 
North appear to me to lie at least equal to tho^e of Pul, but 
Pitt possessed, and Pov wauled, the eonlidenee of tin* Homo 
and of the nation, and Pilt scarcely ever made a mistake in 
management, while Pox and the mod. illustrious of his sup¬ 
porters worn frequently guilty of the gruwst i in prudences. 

1 There certain 1} never was in this country, at any period, such a 
situation as Air. Pitts, 1 wrote, (ircnvillo to his brother on one of 
Min last days of I7HH. ‘ It is no nnnll addition to the safi Auc¬ 
tion which wo derive from all the: e event i, to observe that,every 
man of all parties seems to feel how well the game has been 
played on our side and Imw ridiculously it has been mi ummagod 
by onr opponents.’ 1 1 The popular opinion, 1 he wrote in another 
letter , e shows itself every day morn and more. . . . Pox’s de¬ 
claration of the Prince of Wules’s right has been of no small 
service to us. Is it not wonderful that such great talents should 
be conducted willi so little judgment?'* 

Nothin# could be mom admirable than the dignity mid 
measure with which Pitt met the most violent attacks of Ins 
opponents. On one occasion Hurke, commenting upon the de¬ 
claration that it was treason to the (Joiistituticm to assert the 
Prince of Wales's inherent right to the regency, asked 1 where 
was the freedom of delude, where was the privilege of Parlia¬ 
ment, if the right,s of the I Vi nee of Wales could not bo spoken 
of in the House, without their being liable to be charged with 
trnusou by one of the Prince’s competitors?’ 4 When, he said 
the Prince of Wales had no more right to urge such a claim Mum 
any other individual subject,’ answered Pitt, c he appealed to 

’ (hurl,, and ('Mart*, u. HI* * limb p. fib 

VOL, V. 
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tie House upou the decency with which the right honourable* 
gentleman had charged him with placing himself as uccunpetil or 
to Ilia Royal Highness. At the period when the Constitution 
was settled on its present foundation, when Mr. Somers mid 
other great men declared that no person had a right to the 
crown independent of the consent of the two Houses, would it 
have been thought either fair or docent for any tiipwIht of 
eitlior House to have pronounced Mr. Somers a personal com¬ 
petitor of William III. ? ’ On another occasion Fox diluf i*d w iih 
great bitterness on the conduct of Pitt in forcing to a formal 
parliamentary decision the right of the Prince of Wales to the 
ivgnnoy, although that right was never claimed aud although 
ho himself admitted that it was practically impossible to cIumim, 
any oilier Regent. Such conduct, Fox Haul, could only lie duo 
to an ignoble desire to win a parly triumph, ‘and to iusiill. a 
I’riuco whoso favour he wiih conscious ho liiul not deserved.’ 
I'itt at, nuco answered Unit ‘ he only knew one n ;i\ in wliieli lie 
or any oilier man could rlfxrrrr the niiiliilom-r of I be lYioi-n by 
doing bin duty to Ihe King liis litliier and lo llie connIrv ut 
large, mid if, in having tlnwendenvouivil (odc.erw* the cotrlidenee 
of the Prince, it should in liiot np]ieur Unit he bud lo.il it, however 
mortifying mid painful that eirrunidunce miglit Ini to him, 
though he might regret it, ho would boldly say Mint it w.is 
itiijmssiblo ho slionld ri*])c*nt. it.’ 

This tone of dignity was not sustained on llm oppo iln side, 
mid the speeches of Burke were cspeeiully climucleriHsI bv tin 
detents I'mm which those of Pitt were mosi, free, I lime wrii len 
much in n former volume on the character and intellect, of Burk", 
lint it is impossible to dismiss Ihe dehnt.es on the rogemy with- 
out. untieing what, a painful and humiliatingspcHarlc hisspeechi i 
on this ipiestioii present, as they appear in the piirliiuiieiiluiy 
history. They emitaiji, it is true, some euimplcs nf udinirahhi 
reasoning, illustration, or expression, mid it ie, I flunk, evident 
that the speeches of tlio leaders were re|H»rled with more euro 
and fuluesH limn Ihe speeulniN oven of the most cminml of llieir 
followers, mid also that the eloipieuee of Biirko was of a kind 
peculiarly unsuitod In reporters. Tim great rapidity of his 
delivery, the marked individuality of his diet ion, llm length mid 
the discursiveness of his speaking were all olulaeles, und tim 
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meagre reports we possess arc often accompanied by remarks of 
reporters which intimate how much we have lost. c He went 
over the whole ground of objection to the Bill wif.li wonderful 
fluency and ability, and in the coarse of liis speech expressed 
many noble sentiments in most elegant anrl pointed language.* 

6 JMr. 13nrko enlarged upon this topic considerably and with his 
customary ardour of expression/ ‘Mr Burke urged this argu¬ 
ment very strenuously and wilh great force uf expression.* >Sir 
Gilbert Elliot noticed the wonderful beauty and power of one of 
these speeches and the. great admiration it elicited. 1 But it is 
unfortuualely but too true that the speeches of IJurlce, on this 
as ou many other occasions, if full of genius, were also full of Urn 
most extraordinary exhibitions of passion, indiscretion, exag¬ 
geration and ill taste. 

In truth this great and {fond man, whose judgment in tho 
retirement of his cabinet was so wise, so fur-seeing and often 
so nobly impartial, was subject in Hie e\eitrmcnt tif debate 
to paroxysms of passion wiiieh indicated a mind profoundly 
and radically diseased, lie could instruct, dowdo and some¬ 
times convince, buthe had not the smallest power of winning 
and conciliating, ami his luxuriantly pmliliu but strangely 
unrhusinned imagination often hurried him into images [hat 
were both revolting and grotesque. It. was (Ims that din nun. 
pared the fictitious King entrusted with Hut (treat Heal to 
a Prinpus set up by the (lovernment for adoration; that he 
turned the expression ‘ limven-lmm minister/ which a foolish 
follower had applied to Pitt, ink) a claim for the minister, of 
Divine right, one of ‘ the idiot ubomimitiniiH of the fttuurfc race; ’ 
that, he accused Pitt, who had described tho incapacitated King 
us still undoubtedly on tho throne, of ‘ making a mockery of 
the King, putting a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in 
his hand, and dressing him iu purple to cry, Bail, King of tlm 
1 ti-itinh I * The partition of the royal power in the regency 
scheme he described ns ‘cutting and carving tho (Jovoniment 
m you would out out morsels for hounds.’ fie again ami again 

* Itfuly Mlntn’* Ltfti ttf O . who woh prewint, and who, though 
fflltot, i. SIM. An n«ommt offcun Iniimmtfati In iltrialls, was mi 

of ihirlcc'H H|NtouhcK cm tho rntfMioy atlmlrahlo cihHcrvur and dcHcsriUir uf 
and nf their elfcrtM will bn found in mtm and UilngH, 

Lhu IWhumtm r Slvmuln (if Wruxull, 

k a 
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charged Pitt with a design to dcgvude thn mud f:iiniK iu or; [or 
to serve tlio purposes of ambitious men. Alluding to thn ex¬ 
clusion of the rujal princes from the earn of the ruval person lie 
exclaimed, in a strain, of tlio wildest exag^eratinn, k Tlie Mill 
meant not only to degrade tlio Prince of Wales but, thewhole 
House of IfamiRniuk, who were t o bn on I law oil, eYcnninminYnforl, 
and attainted, as having forfeited all claim in tie* confidence nf 
tho country.’ c Smuo gentlemen/ tin 1 reporter add:*, k smiling at 
tlio extent of this doctrine and (lie M'lieinenen of'emplanis willi 
which it was delKcrcd, Air. lbirlce hurst. mil info a degree of 
warmth that was scarcely over before wilmv od, ivpmbnled tlit* 
rondnet of tlni oilier side of the I [nine, eliiirgiie* ihei.i with de¬ 
grading thn royal family, sowing the reed*. of In I lire di‘Irurliune. 
and disunion in Hud family, and with proceeding In net, (reasons 
for which the justice of their eoiiufn would one day o\erfuke 
I limn and bring them to trial.’ In a j-pereh in which he depre¬ 
cated the proposal of (he minister to Will. hold from (lie bV^ml, 
thn power of making peer;. he had (la* im 11 civlion In 

i numeral e, amid the laughter of the limin', a ill of member:; of 
groat Whig families on whom a peerage might be propi rl\ 
c-oiiferred. On oilier occasions he , po|;r of (he Kiie* in 
language which shocked all the he, t feeling*, of his hearers. 
Ho denounced Dr. Willis, who look the uinsl sanguine \i».\ V ,,f 
tlio King’s recovery, mid eulogised Dr. Warren, who took Hie 
opposite virwv, in a si,rain Hint gave but loo much colour to tin* 
remark of Pitt., that llurka laid ‘displaced a degree of warmth 
I hah seemed to have arisen from bis entertaining wishes (lillercuf, 
front those, of the rest of the House.’ He described ihe King as 
‘a monarch smitten by the hand of Omnipotence/ deelured that 
* lint Almighty had hurled him from his throne mid plunged him 
Info ft condition that drew upon him the pily of the im*:me,d. 
peasant in the kingdom,’ and having with clmraetermtic imlu, try 
made a careful study of the literature of lunacy he horrified anil 
revolted the House by predicting the probable relapse Hud. would 
follow a temporary recovery. ‘The disorder with which Ilm 
* sovereign was afflicted/ho said, *wns like a vast rca which rolled 
in, and at low title rolled back and left a bold and barren shore/ 
find he proceeded to dilute ii|>nn Ihe uncertainty of the«yniptonw 
of sanity and to read extracts from a medical work showing Imw 
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* ^orae unfortunate individuals aft or a suppos'd recovery had com¬ 
mitted parricide, others had butchered their Kens, others had 
done violence to themselves by hanging, .shooting, drowning 
themselves, throwing themselves out of the window and by a 
variety of other wa\t ill the indignant. House would hoar no 
more and tho voiuo of the orcilor wn-* Inv*. m the angry inumlt. 

Tim effect of such language was what, might lia\o been ex¬ 
pected. Ihirke, even in some of Ins greatest sp* fc iwlms, wnscon¬ 
stantly interrupted by mes nf* Order' mid derisive laughter, and 
nften, when he iu-<o to sjn ulc, a number of mom bars left, the 
I louse. Pitt in one of his replies was able to say that c lie 
seldom thought it worth his while to interrupt the right 
honourable gentleman and call him to order, or indeed to make 
liim any answer, berm use Ins speeches, from their extraordinary 
stjle ami the peculiarly violent tone of warmth and passion with 
which they were generally delivered, seldom failed to give that 
impression which those against whom they went directed wished 
them to give.’ Kir Richard Hill, in a brutal speech, plainly 
hinted that Burke was himself insmie and that he would pro¬ 
bably soon ho ail inmate of a lmiafie asylum. 1 * ‘ Mtlmund Burke 
iiriwo a little after four/ wrote. Kir W. Young to Ijnnl Buukinur- 
liatu, ‘and is speaking jet. He has been wilder than over, and 
laid himself and party open more than over speaker did. Ifo 
is Foil) personified, but shaking his cap and bells under the 
laurel of genius. . . . He iiuislied his wild Speech in a manner 
next to madness.** 

it is necessary to bear these things in mind if we would 
form a just estimate of Burke, and they do imuh to explain and 
palliate the small atmmut of ellicial rank which he obtain till. 3 4 I 


1 Part, fit at. xx vll. 124th 

1 Huckintflwrn’M (hurt* and CabU 
71, 7*.t So too Addington wrtrta 

of ora of tim dchufi'H on the rrjrrnny * 

4 Hurko followed linn [PiLt.| and dis¬ 
credited. hi hi w If. Indeed, ho wuh 

violent. almoNt lo mrnhum*—Polio w’k 
Mft* of Nhtmuthn i. IK). 

■ * Ourko wiw uwlmilitedly tha 
outdo of tho Manjuln of Hmfkhigluim 
nnrl of All tho pum Urinkitighara 
party, but tho Huuho of Common* 
nover did, nor over could, luwei Hub- 
m It tod to him ah a lender of nuy 
party, and thlh IiIh bent friend* know. 


Wtiy, It. inny aslcod, Iwdni? gifted 
with mupLiremcntH beyond nil oilier 
men, jierhnpH, living or dead, mid 
HiirfxuHlng all Iita contemporaries in 
tho highont flights of elnc|urwse, was 
hn not tho low lor of Ids party 7 Piivd, 
bremmoho wanted taste,mid secondly 
hiiffuiHo ho wiw tho most, impractica¬ 
ble up turn. Ifo never know when 
not to njiefilc \ lie never knew when 
to MtKiak short; ho never eonsulled 
tho fooling and prejudices of Ids 
nudtenne. X mm cm her Imarlna Lord 
Thurlnwsay of him ami Kux, thm tho 
dlffcromsu lotwmni them dull up tho 
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know few contrasts more extraordinary than that which is pre¬ 
sented by his speeches on the regency, and the wonderful 
speech which in the very same year he delivered before the 
House of Lords in opening the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
—a speech which in some of the highest qualities of eloquence 
has never been surpassed, and which it is probable that no 
other man who ever appeared in English political life could 
have delivered. 

Burke was not one of the friends of tlio Prince of Wales. 
Ilia severely moral, decorous and laborious life was liltle suited 
for tho atmosphere that surrounded tlio Prince, tuid ho was able 
to say that ho knew as little of Carlton as of Buckingham 
Ilunsu, and that if ho nbl.aii.ied anyplace by a change of ministry 
it was likely to bo only a very subordinate ono. 1 His health 
was at this time much shaken: his circumstances wore much 
embarrassed, and 1m was conscious that political anxieties acted 
too powerfully on hia mind. 2 On tho regency quest mu lie was 
little consulted, and lie was not satisfied with the manner in 
which it was conducted. His opinion on the question soeiim In 
have boon substantially tlio same as that of tho Duke of (jSIoii* 
coster, tho brother of the King. lie maintained that us soon 
os tho King was incapacitated, it was for tho Prince of Wales, 
and not fur the ministers, to take the lend; that ‘ he should have 
done what it has been said was his right to do/ and that this 
( might have been as safely done os it was unsafely said.’ llo 
ought to have at onco gone down to the House of Lords, to have 


Amnicnn controversy was that Fox 
always Hfxiko to the Jlimso, aurl 
Ihukc hpuko uh if lie was speaking to 
himsoll.’—Loid Liverpool to Cruder, 
Ctvikft J'tiprM, i. 2 S!>, aito. 

1 It appears, huwuvir, from a 
loiter or Kit Cl Elliot, lliitl Toil laud 
(who had a profound udmituiiuu for 
liurkr) had doicinuned to licslow on 
him the pay ollico with upon‘inn of 
2,01)1)2 a your on tlio lush EMahlish- 
iiii'iit, wluoli was to revert niter his 
death to his wife and non. This 
arrunuomnnl wm» much* eutimly wilh- 
out tho knnwludgo of Ilurko.— IJ/o 
of tilr 0. Mliot, i. 261 

a In. a long and striking hitter to 
Windham (Jan. 24, 17H0) hn ways, 
*J began to Uud Uiut X was grown 


rallinr too anxious, and had Tirgnn 1o 
dineuver to TiiyNelf and to others a 
Holmituilo ralalivo to 11m present 
Main of affairs, which, Mmm*h Ihejr 
stiumrc condition »u<d»t well wnnaiil. 
it in otlieis, in orihuiily h'Ks auMulde 
to my tune of ldc, in which nil 
emotions nrn less allowed, and to 
winch most certainly all human con- 
cetmj oi e»lit in remain to become 
more indifferent, tlmn to those who 
have wo/k to do and a. good deal 
of day and of incxhaunled hlrength 
to do it in. I nmcerely wish to with¬ 
draw myself from tins Mietio for good 
and all; hut unluckily tho India 
buwnesH hinds inn in point, of lion our* 1 
—Durke's (Wmj tub/twr. 111 . KU. 
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communicated tlic King’s condition to llisit Ilou^e in pm* .oil and 
to the House of Commons by mcs&i.ge, to lane di: lied the 
advice and assistance of the two Unuse*, ami lo h.re himself 
originated the proceed mgs in Comic II. In Ihr: \siiy, Burke 
contended, the 1 Vince would have placed himself with advantage 
before the eyes rjf the people, would have taught them lo look 
upon him With reaped as a pernm pos.-essed of tlie spirit of 
command, and would linv- 1 given Ills friends tlie strong po'silion 
oNiis proposers instead of tin 1 inferior posit iou of n mi re common 
opposition. This counsel, Iiow.'mt, whs rejected by Fox and liy 
tin* oilier H»doru of Hit* t)ppo,-ilion, nud Burke appears thou to 
Ji.ivc expected very little Irorn Ike enuipuign. 1 lb* *pnke, how¬ 
ever, often, and pmbnlil} not to ili«* ::i Kan Inge of Iiis cause. 

It would have been dilm'iilt, indeed, wilb the ut mod dis- 
orciioii and skill, to lime, uihneuie-1 id, lids lion* the claims of 
the I Vi nee of Wales without revolting the. popular feeling.-, 
which were raised to the highest point of pity for the King and 
of admiration for his minister, and it was a pendinr infelicity of 
the Opimsition that, as the propriety of imposing restrictions on 
the Regent depended mainly on the probability of the speedy 
recovery of the King, tiny were nlniost forced by their party 
position tf> attenuate that, probability, and to make themselves 
especial r.nppitriers of those phyuVians who rpiectioued it.. On 
January (!, when Pitt had intended to introduce the limitations, 
llm Opposition interposed, and, observing that a month hud 
elapsed since the hist examination of. the physicians, and that 
them was great doubt, and diHoronee about Ilnur opinions, they 
urged that, a now examination should fake place, ami that the 
prospects of recovery should be morn dearly ascertained before 
any further steps were taken. PiLfc at first resisted, but finally 
acquiesced in, an impiiry, which occupied live days, and produced 
a report of nearly lour hundred pages. It appeared from it that 
the King’s state and chnneo of recovery wore substantially .un¬ 
changed ; that all the doctors admitted the possibility of recovery, 
but that them wus a dllfonmoo of opinion about tho proba¬ 
bility. Sir Georg® Baker ami Dr. Warren were the least cou- 

1 nnrku'ij CorrnnamU'ncft, ill, 81- Pulco of fllnurcMcrt o|iiti1cin, *»o 
Sfi f HH 101. Nii* tou Priori MJv af Vox'# CtnmtjHnkl<mof 9 h. Old. 

Jhwfa (2 ml cd.) II? 0 21. Oti Ihu 
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lirloiit, while* Dr. Willis, wlio was specially conversant with 
insanity, considered the* recovery almost certain, and predicted 
Unit it would probably take place at some date between 1111*00 
mouths and a year and a half after the first attack. 

The restrictions on the regency wore first introduced in the 
form of resolutions, which were afterwards to be embodied in a 
bill. Among the ancient precedents which bad been adduced, 
there had been instnnccs of a council being appointed with the 
Regent, to control his acts and his choice of servants, and there 
were some rumours that Pitt might endeavour in such a way to 
secure his position. Those who supposed so, however, knew 
him but littlo. To maintain, as fin* as was possible under the 
circumstances, llio attitudo of disinterested patriotism was his 
first object, and he accordingly made it 0110 of the leading 
features of his scheme that the Jlogeul should have a full and 
uncontrolled power of dismissing the ministers, choosing his 
own servants, and dissolwng .Parliament. LTe nWi stated 111 the 
plainest and most emphatic Wins that lie introduced Ins scheme 
of limitations only through a belief that the interruption of llio 
King’s personal exorcise of authority was likely to ho temporary 
ami slimi. In the opinion of Dr. Willis, the malady with whieli 
the King was afflicted very rarely continued as long as two 
years, and its average duration was five or six months. If tins 
hopes of tlio nation were unhappily disappointed, if the illness 
of the King seemed likely to bo permanent or of great duration, 
it would be for Parliament to reconsider the restrictions. As¬ 
suming, however, that the King was likely in a short time to 
resume his authority, It was the duty of the ministers to provide 
that while the Regent obtained full powers for carrying on the 
government, nothing which was not required for this purjMwn 
should be granted; nothing which could restrict the power, 
impair the dignity, or hurt the feelings of the sovereign when ho 
recovered. 

The fii'Hfc proposed restriction was that tho llegent should 
luivo no power of bestowing peerages, except on members of the 
royal family who had attained the ago of twenty-one years. 
This portion of his subject I'ilt introduced with a short consti¬ 
tutional dissertation, of a kind which is very seldom found in 
his speeches. The power of making peers, In*said, was lodged 
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with the sovereign for three purposes. The first was to reward 
distinguished merit. c Tlie second was that, as properly and lliu 
influence which accompanied it were fluctuating, and as tin* 
dignity of the peerage would ho lost if that power was supposed 
to exist elsewhere, it was necessary that it should he iufiiMMl 
into the peerage gradually as it arose.’ Thu third was Mhul il 
placed a strong cheek in the hands of the Crown, and tins was 
one of the checks against oligarchy, us others had been I 

by the Constitution against a pure monarchy and an imj»erinu< 
democracy/ hVom the first two points of view, a brief su-p»‘ii 
moli or tho right of making peers was of luflo consequence, and 
although it might lie argued that tho predoiniunlit opinion in 
the House of Lords might, if no longer liable to be counteracted 
by now creations, impede the Km'CiiMvo Government of the 
Kogont,yul Parliament was bound to judge the question accord¬ 
ing to tho balance of advantages ami disadvantages. Jl would 
be a still greater evil if the sovereign should liml upon his 
reeovory that a large inmilier of pern's had been created, to 
whose opinions and characters he strongly objected, and that 
one branch of the Legislature had thus been permanently ami 
materially modified in a manner that was contrary to his wishes. 
It was not lilHy, Pitt said, that the aviating peers would ri.*k 
their reputation Ho bring in any set of minidors.’ * If limy 
should obstruct the cxotuilive author!ly in tin* beginning, they 
certainly would not after an interval of experiment, and when 
tho Kings recovery might become lews probable. At all events 
tho remedy was in the hands of Parliament, ami a House of 
Commons could at any time resolve that tho cause of the 
restriction had lost, its force, and the measure its necessity/ 

Tho second ivstriution greatly limited the patronage of the 
Ilegent, providing that he should have no power to grant, any 
reversion, or any office or pension, for any other term Limn 
during his ‘Majesty’s pleasure, except in a few unavoidable cases, 
like that of the judge*, when the law required the office to be 
filled up, and to bo granted for life or during good behaviour. 
Tho Regent was thus deprived of almost all power of permanent ly 
rewarding his supporters, mul tho whole patronage he had 
exercised would bo annulled liy the recovery of the King. 

The third restriction provided that lie might not grant any 
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\Kiitj of tliH King's real or personal estates, except as fur as 
relates to the renewal of leases. 

The fourth and last related to the King's person. It pr<>- 
vided that the care of the King’s person should In* entrusted In 
the Queen, and that the whole of the King’s household should 
ho maintained and should he put under her solo authority, wilh 
full power to dismiss mid to appoint/. It wus admitted that 
many of the Court uflirials could have no duties during the 
King’s incapacity, hut it was a matter nf dignity to maiiihiiit 
tlu*m, and it would ho mn'iiIt stly must distressing in the sove- 
reign if he sliuiild licrmin.**r liud that, during an illness of a few 
mouths, lus hnuuhnld hud hi on remodelled, mid many of his 
faithful pi r,■;<mnl attendants dismi. red, A council was in he 
appointed to a.s-ist the Q.mmmi hy tliuir nd\ien, hut wit limit any 
power of control, and it wuh to have the right of examining 
upon oath llie ph}riciuns and oilier persons attending the King, 
Mouthing the state of his Map*. Ly’s lieallli, and all matters 
relating (hereto/ Pitt, at the same, time aonounml his intention 
of introducing at a future time propositions for providing the 
Regent. with a retinue suitable to his new position, hut. the 
Prince, a few days alien, intimated hy the month of Fox that it 
would he highly irk.iumn to him to add anything for siuh a 
purpose to the burdens of the country. 

The scheme of roNlnations thus defined was, in the course 
nf ils long passage through Parliament, fully ami vehemently 
debated, and although during a portion of the discussions Fox 
was incapacitated hy serious illness, his place was well filled hy 
Sheridan, who was in Ihe special ciudidence of the Prince, and 
hy North, whose speeches appear t.u me singularly able and 
temperate. To some portions of tin* scheme them was lit tle or 
no objection. Jt was generally admitted Hint the care of the 
King’s person wus pmjierly confided to the Queen, though it 
was contended that, this did not. at. all necessarily imply that she 
should have an absolute power over the household. The clause 
withholding from tlm Regent all power of disposing of the pm~ 
prt.y ofthc King was objected to so far as it related to the real 
properly, which was held in trust, for the nation, and the Privy 
JPursn, which came directly from taxation, laili the personal 
properly of the King rested on a different, hasis. Jt was as 
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completely liia own to give or to bequeath, as the property of 
any private gentleman. If liis son appropriated. it during the 
lifetime of his father, lie would bo guilty of a criminal fraud, 
und the only objection, thereto! e, to this part of the liill was 
that to make a special enactment oil the subject was both 
unnecessary and grossly intuiting to the Prince. Lnnghlxtrough, 
in commenting upon it, remind'd tlio Jlniisnof Lords bluit it 
had been pronounced a libel for one person to smid to another 
a paper with tlio words from Holy Writ, ‘Tliuii slinlt not Kfr»nl.' 
Tlio appointment of a coimeil to sis. Lf. the Queen. also periled 
no criticism until its nature and functions were more fully 
disclosed. It appeared that the (Juverninent intended it to 
consist of Ihc* chief ollleers of the. household, the two arch¬ 
bishops, Lord Tliurlow, and nue or two other high ollieinls, but 
no member of the royal limiily was to sit in it. As tlm King 
hail three suns in addition to the Prince of Widen, and also two 
brothers, it was pronounced monstrous that no member of hie 
family should be admitted to a council winch was tn usM.-t the 
Queen in the care of the royal person. We hnu* already seen 
the viulenco with which llurke diluted upon thin c\elu. l unii; but 
Pi It successfully resisted the nilempls of Ihn Opposition to 
introduce the. royal family into tie* Council. The Queen, it wus 
said, could at any lime consult the mrmlierw of her fmuily. Tim 
Prince of Wales, as the heir to the throne, was by common 
consent excluded from the care of the King's person, ami it was 
therefore mum becoming that liis younger bred hers should not 
he admitted, lb was also mom respectful to the royal family 
not to place them in a responsible position, which made them 
liable to be called to the bar of tlm House to answer for their 
conduct!. ML whs a re; peel,’ I hi rice sarcastically observed, 
‘ which was a perpetual tlLsqunlification—much like the respect 
of the Kpieuroans for their gods/ 

Among the functions bestowed upon tlio new council was that 
of pronouncing on tlio recovery of tlio King. Tim Queen and any 
five members of tlm ominc.il might notify to the President. of Mm 
council and bo one of the Secretaries of Htabo that the King was 
again capable of exorcising the royal authority. The communi- 
cation was to be immediately sent to tlm Regent; to the Lord 
Mayor of Loudon, who was to publish it in the 4 Lon don (Juxcllo;' 
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nml lo the Vviyy Council, and tlie King might tlion summon a 
council of not less tluin nine members mimed. by himself, and 
might re,sumo the government by a proclamation bearing Ids 
own signalnre and that of six I Vivy Councillors. The Opposition 
coni ended that by 1.1ns muriiiiiory it was very possible tliat tlio 
King might bo brought back into authority when his recovery 
wus far from complete, mid ilicy vainly urged that ns a parliu- 
lnciliary vnlo had established the fact of his incapacity, it 
was for Parliament. also to ascertain and to authenticate the 
fad. of las recovery. The members were Rigiuliruntly re¬ 
minded of the calamities that foil upon Franco in tlm reign 
of (Jinnies VI., when the sovereign wan habitually insane lull, 
with occasional lurid intervals, and when the tjueen and a 
lii,el ion who wl*i*o about her employed IlLs name and his 
authority as they pleased. 

These, however, were minor objections to the scheme, a»al 
tin 1 great weight of 1 ho argument turned upon tho restriction 
or partition of tlm roja.1 prerogatives. Thin, it was contended, 
is essentially unconstitutional, and, although it wan advocated in 
Iho interest of the King, it tended direelIv to lower the roj.d 
authority. The (Jonslitut.inii, it was said, has eireumscrihed 
tho royal prerogative by many laws written and unwritten, and 
lias thus provided a sullieient control, but this is tho only de¬ 
scription olNjoiitrol which it reongniscH. Tho portion of power 
which is confided to tlm sovereign is a trust for tho people; it 
is essential to tho balance oft ho (Jonslitution arulio tho strength 
of tlm Mxerulivc, and it ought them fore to bo maintained intact 
and undivided. Was it for tho interests of tlm monarchy ‘ to 
appoint a person lo the royal office, and to separate from that 
ollice ilia royal authorityto endeavour in tho person of tlm 
Regent ‘to useertnin with how small a portion of kingly power 
tho Kxraitivn (ioverummit of this country may bo rarriod on ; f 
to ‘exhibit tho sovereign power of tho nation in a stain of 
degradation, of curtailed authority, and diminished energy?’ 
Under any mremnstHUijeH, tho (jovuriorient of a regcut is un¬ 
avoidably waalcwr than that of a king, and yofc tho wholo 
scheme of tho regency waft constmotod with tho object of 
tying the hands of tho ministers of tlm Regent at a time 
when they would bo most in need of authority, and of pro- 
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during artificially and deliberately a stale of administrative 
debility and instability. The Regency Bill, in all its parts, 
stamped a suspicion on the character of the Prince of Wales 
and was evidently founded on the supposition that he was 
not a person to be trusted. It was no less evident, it was 
said, that the conduct of Pitt was governed by party con¬ 
siderations and by personal ambition. Could any one sup¬ 
pose that if it lmd been thought probable that tliB presont 
ministers would have been kept in office a Bill would have bfion 
introduced to involve them in such a nuize of restrictions ? It 
was idle Tor Pitt to profess himself pearly to concede to the 
Regent tho full power of choosing his servants, ifhe was at the 
same time so regulating the regency as to throw insuperable 
difficulties in the path, of any minis!ry lint his own. This, it 
was said, was his manifest poliry. He had seen that, it was 
impossible to pass over the claims of the Prince of Wales to tho 
regency. He had not succeeded in inducing the Prince to 
decline an office which was KiiiTuundcd with so many invidious 
restrictions, but ho could at. least take measures which would 
limko his own political ascendency almost, certain, lie had him¬ 
self created more than forty peers. He had a steady majority in 
the Upper House., ami ho withheld from his successors the only 
possible means of overthrowing it. The ministers of the Regent 
would be at the same time deprived of by far the largest ami 
mosti valuable portion of that patronage which all preceding 
governments had possessed and had deemed absolutely essential 
to the conduct of affairs. The Regent was given all the respon¬ 
sibility of royalty and all its invidious duties, but scarcely any 
power of commanding or rewarding service. 

But this was not all. The place assigned to llm Queen 
tended directly to divide the royal family, to set mother against 
sou, and to nlako the ministry of the Regent dependent oil the 
wishes of tho Quean. The whole vast patrouago of the house¬ 
hold was in her hands. It consisted of more than 20f),000£. a 
year. No less than eighteen peers of Parliament belonged to 
tho household, and it was chiefly by votes of this description 
that the early ministries of the reign had been overthrown. 
The Court was separated from the executive power. An in¬ 
dependent, a rival, and a superior centre of influence was set up, 
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against which it would be hopeless for an enfeebled and restricted 
ministry to contend. It wan tolerably certain from the known 
ponthneiLts of the Queon tliat her influence would Lu exerted 
against U 10 Whigs, aud it was most probable that tho whole 
patronage of the household aud the political influence connected 
with it would still, in tho event of a change of ministry, continue 
to lie directed by Pitt. A caricature of the time well illustrated 
the situation when it represented Pitt, ThurJow, and DuiuIuh 
as (.lireo weird sisters standing on a heath gazing anxiously oil 
the half-eclipsed orb of tho moon. The darkened side repre¬ 
sented the King's comiteiumcc, but on tho other side was tho 
Queen’s face still balhed in light aud graciously regarding tho 
three gazers. Ho .strongly did Pox foul the hopelessness of the 
position that he positively declared that ho would nut accept the 
administration of affairs unless it were accompanied by all t.lm 
patronage ami all tho einolume.nl,s which are annexed to it by 
the (Jimstitulinn, for he did not believe that the government, of 
tlm country could on any other conditions be conducted with 
cllicicimy and dignity. 

It is true that Pilt, represented Mm restrictions as intended 
only fur a short period, and had said that they ought certainly 
to terminate if the King’s illness appeared unhappily likely to bo 
permanent, Hut the period of their abolition was completely 
uncertain, ami Pitt at first refused to introduce any limitation 
into the Hill. What was there, it was asked, to prevent such a 
form of government, from continuing for ton, fifteen, or twenty 
years? And wur it not. possible that the diflicidfios of abolish¬ 
ing it might 1m much greater than was supposed? The power 
of adding to the Upper 1 louse corresponds to tho power of 
dissolving the Lower House, and it is tho only cflicieut consti¬ 
tutional olmek that exists upon the House of Lords. This cheek 
the Regency Hill would abolish, ami unless tho King recovered 
or died, it could not be restored without the assent of the Upper 
House. Was it so sure that this wisent, would lie given ? The 
majority of tlio Upper House would liavo tlm strongest party 
motives for refusal, and tho importance of tlm existing peters of 
all parties would be great!) increased if it was impossible to add to 
their numbers. It was tint forgotten how readily tlm peers luid 
welcomed tho Peerage Bill under (Jcorgo 1, which by stopping 
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new creations was likely to magnify tlieir social dignily anil 
their constitutional power. If the Ib'goncy Mill passed in tho 
form in which it was introduced, combination,-! would certainly 
take place in tlio Upper House, against, which it wtmld ho 
totally impossible for the CJowrunient of the Regent to contend. 

Those objections appear to me in a great part sound ami 
serious, but they were arguments of unpopular men hi rm un¬ 
popular cause. They were put forward with nuuli force in the 
debates in Fui'Hanumt, in protects in Ihe House of Lords, but 
especially in the admirable reply of the Prince of Wales to 
Pitt's letter announcing to him the intended scheme of llm 
Regency. The composition of this reply was verj wi. e]y en¬ 
trusted to ‘Burke., 1 and it would be impo>sibhi to state ibe chief 
objections to the Uegeuey Ihll wit It a greater cogency of argu¬ 
ment, or a greater force, beauty, and dignity of language. The 
Prince consented, however, to accept the, Uovernment on Ibe 
terms that were proposed, on tlie understanding that the limita¬ 
tions were for no long period, and Pitt consented before tho Bill 
finally passed tlio (lommous to introduce an important) altera¬ 
tion, limiting the restriction on tlio creation of peers to three 
years. In agreeing to this alteration lie slated that he bud no 
idea that any of the rest notions should cent iiiun so long. Them 
was every reason to hope lor the King's speedy recovery, but if 
unfortunately 1,his hope worn disappointed, lie thought that, all 
llm restrictions on tho I {(‘gent should bo abolished at, an earlier 
period, it was impossible to assign a precise limit, but he 
would agree to tbreo yours, as a period the most extreme and 
distant that, could be contemplated. 

Tim double process of carrying the measure through the two 
Houses, first in the form of resolutions and then in the form of 
a bill, caused a considerable delay, and there were several cum¬ 
brous forms io bo gone through. It was deemed necessary to 
give the King's formal sanction to tho opening of Parliament., 
and a commission was accordingly appointed under the (irent, 
Heal to open it in the name of his Majesty. The sentiments 
with which the royal family regarded tho proceedings of the 

1 Tho Inticr, Sir 0. Klllot HtnieH, awl otlior crltlch.*- - Lffit of AVV 
•whs oriKimilly liurkn'n, uttered a lUfiot^ i. 208, 
luilo, hut. not unpiovod, by Khnrhlmi 
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ministers wero evinced by the request of the Prince of Wales 
and of tlio Dukes of York, Cumberland, anil Gloucester, tlmt 
Ihoir names might all be omitted Avail tlm commission. Among 
Ilia subjects that were discussed during tbo debates r>u the lhll, 
■was the very embarrassing one of the reported marriage uf tlm 
Prince with Mrs. Fitzlmrbert. Iloilo dirhuvd tlmt ho only 
'gave his consent to appointing the Prince of Wales Regent 
upon the ground tlmt lie, was not married to Mrs. Fitzlierberl 
either in law or in equity, 7 and when a. clause in the Regency 
Bill was introduced, annulling the powers of the Regent, if he 
either ceased to li\n in Hngland or married a Cailmlie, Ilbllu 
moved an ainiMidment excluding from Mm regency ‘any person 
proved to bo married either in law or in font [,o a Papist or onn 
of Roman Cal belie pcrsim: ion/ The ninemlineiiL was not 
pressed to a division, but it produeed an auinmled ami some¬ 
what. remarkable, debate. Fox was absent through real and 
serious illness. Pitt declared the amendment In bo wle.lly 
unurres.sury, but he dilated in terms iff marked eulogy on the 
diameter and motive 1 , of linlle, and made a violent at lack on 
Lord North, who had ridiculed the pertinacity wilh which Rollc 
dwelt on ‘dangers to (ihmv.li and State' which could not pos¬ 
sibly exist, as by tho Royal Marriage Act I hero could be no 
marriage of the Prince of Wales without the consent of the 
King. Wclbnre ICllis caused tho Itoyal Marriage Act to bo 
read, asserting (lint this was a simple and sufliciont answer to 
the rumours that had been spread. Dundas declared tlmt the 
positive and explicit denial of tho rumour which Fox hud hemi 
aulhorised to make two sessions bolbro had decided his opinion. 
JIo greatly regretted the absence of Fox outlie present occa¬ 
sion, but he added that ho had so high an opinion of his 
sincerity that lie was confident tlmt lie would have come down 
to tho House even at the risk of his life if anything had 
occurred to alter tho opinion ho had formerly expressed. But 
the most remarkable speeches appear to ha\e been those of 
Grey, and it enu only bowthl of them that it is lo be hoped limb 
his language was in fact somewhat less unqualified and emphalie 
than it appears in the meagre report of the parliauienlary 
history. According to the reporter, In*, in two distinct speeches, 
denounced tho rumour which lmd been circulated about. tho 
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Ih'ince of Wales, and which had given rise to the amendment 
before the House, as 4 false, libellous, and calumnious 9 c Ifo 
admitted the justice of Up. Dun dun's remark relative to Mr. 
Fox, and assured the committee that it was due to the character 
of his right honourable friend to declare that no consideration, 
of health or any other circumstance would have prevented his 
attendance in Us place, if lie had not at lltnl moment been fully 
satisfied that what lie had assorted on a former occasion \\u< 
strictly true. Hud the case been otherwise, his right honour¬ 
able friend would have been present., even at the ri&k of liw 
life. 11 

Tt was not till February If] that the* Hill had finally parsed 
the House of Commons, and by this tinmn marked improvement 
hud taken place in the coudiliou of the King. After many 
iluetiiulions, the disease look a decisive turn about 1 hound of 
the first week in February, but still it was for some time the 
prevailing belief that the regency would be established and the 
ministry changed. Jn the beginning of February medals to 
commemorate the regency were already strnek and sold in the 
streets. Whig ladies appeared in soeielj with caps that were 
known os ‘regency cups' ami with ribands indicating their 
politics. Pitt, who possessed no private fortune, thought 
seriously of resuming his practice at. the bur, and it was well 
known that an Administration presided over by the I hike of 
Forl-land laid been already settled in almost all its details. 9 
From the very liegiuning of the King's illness it was believed 
in political circles that his chnnco of recovery was much 
smaller than was represented to the public,, 9 and the accounts of 
his improved condition were scanned with great suspicion. The 
animosity that divided the two parlies was singularly strong, 4 
and the worst inferences were drawn by the Whigs from the 
manner in which the King's sons were excluded from the 
presence of their father, and from the fact that when they worn 

1 Pari /list, xxvii. 1101 1 UK). ((IiUg to a <Vgroo of passion wild Tury, 

3 BuukitJKli&m’H (1m rt* and Ml- Is to tfonsirtitr tho Crinno of WhIch, 

nr/s, it ll-Stt; Lady MinLo’s L\ft\ qf tuul everything that Ih hiimjiooIwI nf 
Sir (/. /'Jllhrt, i. 200- 203 the lesunl fittnohmuut to Imn, ok n 

* AurhJand Cvrrtsjtondanoe, 1L pray to bo hunted down nml rU*Nlruy<i(l 
240-242, 245, 256, without mercy. This 1 assuro you Is 

4 Thus Sir (4. Klllot writes: ‘The thoprlvalu eoiivi'isutirm of the minis- 
prevail principle not only with torn and the Queen's whole Mit.’~ L\fs 
m&ulstem but, with all the pmiy, and qf Sir O. Mint, i. 272, 273. 

VOL. V. L 
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at last admitted, they wore nowr allowed to be witli him alone. 
It was acknowledged that there whs o gr-at improvement, 
and that on indifferent subjects he could talk rnl mindly, hut 
it was said that this was merely one of tin mo lucid intervals 
which are so common in Iko illness, that ho spoke rationally 
only in the presence and under the restraint of a physician, 
that ho showed a constant tendency on particular subjects to 
relapse into folly, and that tho smallest cxcitomput would he 
sufficient to overturn the balance of his mind. On February ] 0 
Kir George Baker, after visiting Kovv, said that tho King's Htnto 
was encouraging, hut that it was too soon to speak of conva¬ 
lescence or to assort anything about a final euro. Dr. Warren, 
whoso judgment had greatly iulluenced tho Whig party, bail 
from tho Loginning openly expressed his opinion that tho King 
was not likely to recover, lie wsis now, it is true, somewhat 
shaken, hut ho still believed a perfect, recovery to ho improbable, 
and about February 10 ho assured (lie Duke of Portland that, it 
would he wrung not to accept, office, for It was impossible that 
the King could resume tho direction of affairs in less than a 
year. 1 On the 12lli tho Archbishop of Canterbury wrote* to 
I'lden that it was st.ill the almost universal opinion that them 
would ho a change of ministry the moment the regency was 
established.* As late as tho Fox, who was still ill at Path, 
wrote to Fitzpatrick assuming that tho regency was certain, and 
asking to bo informed by return of post on what day it was 
likely to begin. 1 1 hope/ he added, * by this time all ideas of 
the Prince or any of us taking any measure iu consequence of 
the good reports of tho King are at an cud; if they are not, 
pray do all you can Lo crush 111010 .’ 3 

The improvement, howevor, slewlily continued. Dr. Willis 
ramo to town and informed tho Chancellor that the King was 
too well for tho Regency Dill to proceed, and Thurlow, after a 
long interview with tho King, satisfied himself that the report 
was correct. On the 19th ho announced in the House of Denis 
that tho physicians had declared the King to be convalescent, 
and he proposed an adjournment. It would bo impossible 
urulor these circumstances to press forward the Urgency 15111, 

1 TAftqfRW 0, FMict, 1 271,27ft, * Aw at land (Itwrnim 11,2*1. 

274; (torwaUit tWrcvjMMfctit'P, i. UJ2. * Kox’h (Wptjimifiiw, h. 202. 
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but a few days’ interval was desirable in order to .ascertain 
wlietlier the recovery was fully established. On the 23rd tlie 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York wore at length permitted, 
to visit the King, but only in the presence of the Queen, and no 
political conversation was allowed. On the 27th recovery was 
so complete that the bulletins wore discontinued, and at last, on 
March 10, 1789, tliu session was formally opened by tt speech 
from tlis throne, delivered by commission, announcing thuL the 
King had resumed his authority. 

The conduct of the Prince of Wales and of the nuke of 
York during this crisis excited unbounded reprobation, ami it 
appears to have been in sumo respects very seuinkilnus, (hough 
1 think that the accounts of it which am found in the letters on 
tho ministerial side should be remiveil with considerable scep¬ 
ticism. It was noticed that no other jiolilicnl contest of tiio 
generation had produced sueli lierre animosities or had so largely 
affected and divided social intercourse, 1 and many of the charges 
against tho Princes were of the nature of social gossip, which, 
under such circumstances, is tolerably sure to be either uufriio 
or over-coloured. Jn the first stage of the Kings illness them 
does not appear to have boon nay just, ground for censuring 
their conduct. They went to Windsor; they did not leave tho 
puluco during the King's residence there for a single day, ami 
them is no suflirimit reason to believe that thej in any respect 
neglected him. 9 Their relations with the Queen wore already 


1 Lord Sidney wrote to (Jam Wallin: 
‘Wo havo soon no limes winm It 1ms 
Loon so nweswiry to Hopai at a parting 
in private company, Tho acrimony 
Is boy mu l any 1 iiin» you can emicoivo, 
Tim kllm arc as it h mil at the head of 
ull animosity, mul am dintintfuluhed 
by ca}«, riband*, and uther siuih 
cohIkiih of party.*-— (WiimUl* Oor» 
rMjMtukiHOff) i. 40R, (Jcrierai (Iront, 
downrlbhiK Urn brKlmihi# of tho 
Kintfg IIIuohh, nays i ‘ILerorth varhsl 
by Liu) hour; party ran midair than 
waa ovor wen or hoard of; it would 
hardly havn toon safe * cor I airily not 
pleasant—to bring rnon of diflfrjroitt 
sides to moot at dinners at a third 
>lm’G, If Midi a nmitral piano could 
lave boon found In Loudon,'—Xbld. 
431. 

1 Boo tho masterly paper In vin<U» 


cation of tho Prince drawn up by 
Hir Oiibort Klimt - Fox's Ciirrrgjtfm- 
II, SUM .338. fu a private 
letter Klliob wiyn: *Tho I'rlneo is, X 
suspect., pretty sick of ids Ion# con¬ 
finement at Windsor, mid it in very 
natural ho should tie so, for, besides 
tho aciwm before him, ho 1ms bmirt 
under greater restraint in bis beha¬ 
viour mid way of life than ho has 
ever known Ninos ho was liis own 
master, ills residence, however, at 
Windsor lias been useful in sovonil 
ways. ... It Iwin glvi n a favourable 
Impression of tho i'ri imp's attention 
in his father, and 1ms also pro veil led 
him from breaking out into any un¬ 
seasonable indulgence of his Nplrlls 
before tlio public, which mfirht have 
happened If he had rc»ldctl in lx»n- 
dou. Tho Duke of Ywk has boon 

i. U 
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far from cordial, and therB was a dispute on a question relating 
to the King’s private properly; bat tlio coudurf - of the Prince of 
Wales was sanctioned by the Chancellor, aiul it dot's not appear 
to have been at all indofensiblo. Tlio removal of tlio King to 
Kew took place at the request of the physicians and by tlio 
authority of a Cabinet Council, and from this limn the care of 
the King’s person passed wholly into the hands of the Queen. 
On the question of the regency, the Princu of Wales cannot bo 
truly sniil to hav r o noted with impatience or to have prematurely 
pul forward lus clu'miH. There were not wanting counsellors 
who urged him to do so, but for sonic lime Iio remained per¬ 
fectly passive. Fox’s assertion of the Prince's right to the 
regoncy was entirely unprompted, and tlio Duko of York was 
speedily authorised to declare in tlio llouso of Lords t lint, tlio 
Priuco of Wales laid no wish or intention to put forward any 
claim of right, and that the King’s sons and tlio King’s brother 
earnestly desired that no surli question should lie raised. Tlio 
conduct of 1‘itfc towards tho Prince, on the other hand, was from 
tlio first oh haughty and micouclliatory as possible. It was 
said—and surely with some ren.ion—that under tho cireiim- 
stuncos of tho wise tlio Priuco of Wall's ought, to have been con¬ 
sulted about. tlio intended measure, but no kind of eontideiicu 
was given to him. Ho tirst learnt by a siiiimiotiH from the minis¬ 
ters that tho Privy Council hail been convened to fMimine tho 
XJhysioituun about the state of bis father's health, and flic outlines 
of tho regency plan worn unuoiinced to Parliament before any 
communication liud heim made uIkhiI them to the Priuco. In 
defiance of his oxpri'hsed wish, Pitt insisted on bringing tlio 
ipicstikm of the Prince's right to a formal is*no, ami ohtaining u 

omwtnntly with film, curl tlmy hnvo rest.Icnei.. o n tin. ml.er linuil, r 
Imth onmliinti'd themi-elvei, in u most turn- already <|ii>.le.l (ireiivillii’H nlnrv 
axamplury way.’- l.ife of Mr U, nhoul Urn liiirtxluniam of [*.ril 
Mhiot, I. 2S!l, 240. Mr. Htorer wrote lxill.iim into tin. Klrt.-’x nlwmix-r. 
to Uhlan, Nov. U: ‘It is universally In I7fKI Walter, Ihn li.mnlnr of Out 
agreed ttittl tint I’liiMW of Wall'll iuu, Tim ex, vu ImprihiiiiHl fur eh turn 
conducted luniNelf witli greet pro- months fur liMling Oie I'rltim of 
pilefcy.’-Jartorf (inm. li. 212; Widen end llui llultei.r Yolk one of 
anil Lonl Khelllold wrolo: < Tlio Ida xtutwm'iitH Mug tli.H Die Pul.a 
I'rlnoi) gain* much ciredlt iiy ids of York hud 111111011 the Klaa'i 
tt.nduot at WinilsoT.’—It.id. ii. 211. ithamtair mid purpoarly dlMiirlxil 
There la nothing 1 think in Mias him during Ida ill mi*; nail Mm. 
Ilurncy’R JMmf in«meln»«il with iinronurt iumtIn that lid* rtuleineiit 
thin, and Ml*» Burney won ut. Wind- wiu perfectly truu.'—Airs. Uuruuurt'n 
sor all tbo Umu of tiic I'rinee'N ftiarg, p. 47 , 
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vote denying it. He declared before Parliament iliat the Prince 
of Wales had no more right to tlio regency during Iris father’s 
incapacity than any other subject, and a number of restrictions 
were introduced which plainly indicated the distrust and hostility 
with which ho was regarded. 

Under these circumstances, it does nnl seem to mo surpris¬ 
ing that the Prince of Wales should have been drawn into a 
moro distinctly political attitude, and if he Jmd conducted him¬ 
self with decorum and dignity 1 do not think that ho would 
liavn been seriously blamed. Hut no sooner had he been 
released from the restraint of his iillendanco at Windsor than 
here-lapsed into his old habits. Living among the most dissi¬ 
pated members of 1.1m Opposition, spending his nights in drink¬ 
ing, singing, and gambling, at. u period which demanded the 
strictest, ret imment, openly nil ending meetings of the Opposi¬ 
tion and exhibiting his partisanship without a shadow of dis¬ 
guise, ho loll, in the words n*" (tenoral Grenville, e an impression 
on all Holier-minded men ' that could never La 1 ellnc-eil. 1 Jt may 
not. lie true, as was staled in Government circles, that ho exor¬ 
cised his talents of mimicry at Brooks's in imitating Ihc frenzy 
of his father, blit it is eeriain that, a considerable section of 
Whig society dreaded nothing so much as the Kings recovery, 
and that these men were the inlimatc associates of the King’s son. 
The Duke of York, who was the favourito son of the King, was 
completely governed by tho inlluoiutoand example of his brother. 
Their conduct when tho King was recovering seemed equally 
had. ‘The truth is/ wrote Lord Bulknloy,* that they are quite 
desperate, and drown their cares, disappointments, and internal 
chagrin in wine mid dissipation/* Grenville, writing confi¬ 
dentially to his brother, mentions that the Princes kept the 
King waiting for a considerable time on tho occasion of their 
very first interview with him ufterliis recovery; that they drove 
direct from that interview to the house of Mrs. Arm intend to 
communicate their impressions to Kux; and that they * amused 
themselves’ that very evening ‘ with spreading about a report 

1 CommUta flarretpanfUttoc, i. quotation* from Mr*, tfaroatu'l. 1 * 
404. Nmnarmw ollunlmiH to I Jut urns * I H.iry * Iri Stanly 1 * Ittet. of tfw t til ,; 
eldest, ot tho Prinoo will bit frmml In atitl hi Wmxali’s Piwthuman* Mmtrin r. 
t.Im li-ttorw m tho Ckmrto and Cahinrt* * t'owt* ami CubuietB if III , 
of (too. TIL j In thn A ui'khwut ami 11, lUU, 1:43, 

CmitmUis ( 1 ormj?on r tfoMM f In Uui 
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that tho King was still out of his mind, aiul quolnig phrn, e* of 
his to which they gave that turn. 91 

Tlio King had received his sons on l.In" 2"rd with cordialth 
and apparent affection, but tho animosity which divid'd the 
royal family was intense. The Princes were conMiiiilly refuel 
privuto interviews with tho King, though h< j \it.-iI oilier p •r^«m* 
enjoyed tho favour. The King wrote a Idler to the Dub* of 
Clareuco censuring thoir conduct, and when a onmvrl wa* 
given at Windsor idler the recovery, Ilia Queen sent. t\ mes¬ 
senger to inform Him that though liny might runic if they 
pleased, it was right that tiny should know Hint Hie entertain¬ 
ment wua hit ended for those who had eupporied tlu> King ;md 
Queen on Mm late occasion. In Jdny, sonic insultin-r word* 
used by the Duke of York to Hobnel Lenm* led to u dud, 
in which tlio Duke very narrowly escaped, the bullet of his 
mherstiry having artually carried away one of lib curb. It, 
was observed that. Mm challenge to tin* [Juki- was nirried hv 
Lord Winrliilsea, who was a lord of the hedeliumher mid who 
Hi ill regained his post; Mint the Queen, on hearing of Me* i'H‘ri|Hi 
of her sou, did not utter a single word of interest or i.ill etion ■ 
anil that slm immediately after singled out his opjionent f,,r her 
special attention. A long memorial, vindicating the comluel of 
tho Prince of Wales, was drawn up by Kir Hilbert Klliot ami 
laid in the Prince’s mums 1/cfuro tho King, ami it was intended 


1 (hurt* and VaUUct*nffhn. IfT, t 
ii. 1 KG. (imivUhmddi; * U mei'rlahdya 
docent amt iMHioirntitf tiling 1 hut when 
all tlui Kin^’h physicians, all hlsntten- 
riant H,mif 111 in twit prliii'liml iiilahiteiH 
iitfiee In pmiimmeliitf him well, his twit 

hitiiH should deny it.I bless Uod it 

is yet mhiio flute before thrlr matured 
and rtjwned virtue jr will he vintis! 
upon iih in tho form of a government’ 
Kir (1,1011Irit,on tlui other hand, alter 
dewinhintf 1.o Ida wife the Inimlaw 
of tins KlJril, Hiiya: ‘Tho lllnjtV mind 
is totally mibdued ami in n statu of 
the greatest woakmwH ami subjon- 
thin. It is given out men ity llm 
I’rl iioo'm friends that the) ohservml 
nothing wrung or irrational in ihnlr 
visit, ami It Is nintnrlnl that they 
should not bo thought to publish Him 
contrary. It In not oatliaty true, 
hnwuver, as tho Kliiff vnule sevemt 
•1-pj, one of which was tliat 1m told 


them ha win (lie t Mi laceHor. Thii 
cireiiiu timer, Imiovcr, i« i«,j in hu 
xiieiiliiiiieil lor Hu- h u ».(IT j’l t vi\«>ii,’ 

- MJf of Mr 0 \ Mint, i. ih a. Kilint 
HiiieH(uaiilly iinuiintis the d.ildidi 
ii ml unnatural m:u,M>r of th*» km;: at 
two later inforvti with the Imho 
of fork- Ihiil. K?7 i U7S. hind Unit- 
ilnri, wiitinc an l*VhM'aiy iph, su.isi 
‘It- is uokamvleil^eil tint the Km; 
could not, without innimii", mi at. 
(limber of relapse, f,.r a etm r <i eralito 
lima apply himself to busines'i, even 
impiK^int; hlu pr«vt<al nraveiy l» hn 
on enmpMu as In a, «itctl, ami, to 
speak truly, I am veij doubtful of it. 
That his mimi nt prm*iil trumpui 
sad olear «|kiu ordinary Mibjecm is 
witliout dispute; hut the Nt^pu-ku \H 
that them am e^'indn .<tiwhich 
will, whenmer thev are tnimlasl, pm- 
tlaea false inin.li* leMlu,' t\%rnmti0 

f V, i Ins. 
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to accompany it by a lell-cr composed by Burke, \\liieli wns a 
Intter indictment against the conduct of tins (Jnmi By tho 
advice of Home of the Whig lcud-ra this loll it was suppressed. 1 

Tho Opposition, like llie JViuor* of Wales. suffered gmilly 
in Iho public estimation during the crisis llisii Iimn been related 
Ju the more matter of party manngenr'iit (heir inferiority ■wns 
very marked. Had it lint been fur the deltas Unit were pro¬ 
duced by the discussion on tin* c-lsi 1111 of rights find by tins 
additional and prolonged nximiiiiatiuii of tins physicians on 
Mliicli the Op|>ositioii hud ini.-ted, 1h(* regrney \\»mid certainly 
have boon established before the recovery of llio King. Willi- 
mif. any necessitj or any advantage, Vox lmd raised a rjiu-Mli«»n 
of abstract right which \**•: heard him in c\ery stage of tlm 
discussion and turned tin* whole fit roam of popular foolin'/ 
against his parly. Tin* recraery nf thn Kin# bladed Iiih hop*; 
of power,but it is not improbable that it saved liis parly from a 
still lower depth of degradation. It was universally acknow¬ 
ledged that tlm I Vi mm of Wains had determined to dinme^ 
an AdminiHtratiun wliioii eunminnded great majorities in both 
] Iuusoflj which laid of lab* suflered no single defeat, and which 
wa.R almost cortainly ns popular in tin*country os in Parliament, 
After tlm reforms of tlm last, few yours, which had marl** 
Parliament a real rnpreHcntntivo of public fooling, such an 
attempt could have led to nothing but disaster and disgrace. 
Tim Whig lenders ill accepting o Ilian would have shown tliem- 
selves instigators and ummipliees in a proceeding which was 
grossly unconstitutional, and tiny could Imvo scarcely hoped in 
retain thoir power except by means that would have been 
ruinous to their characters. Their manifest. readiness to accept 
ollico to tho very last, and at u time when tho King was rapidly 

1 Rpo Pox's rWrru/jrw'/rvrm*, it. lwtecl to pun the demand. When h»* 
U07 :i5r». fWtar /'trjn'rtt, 1. WHSi, JUKI. was writing iha letter in ilia Duke's 
*Onn tiny lust week,' writes Mr. pteM'iion he tfnimurl, urnl looking up 
(iroknr, * talking with tlia Duko of lit U K.I1. wild, In Itis Irlnh ai;eenl> 
(Jlamniw ahma Mr. DmkciV maul- nail quhik maimer, •• I vow to cuh1 p 
ft'Htn naniaht tlm Queen after the sir, I wish llmf. Instead nf writing 
re^rmey, . . . I! IUI. snhl that mi letter* of this kind ymi would #o 
much violence was a llitln inentiMH* ovary morning and iireakfnst with 
tent with Mr. H.V emirliiut in n parti' year father mid mother It 1 h not 
cuilur that regarded himself (the 1), doramt Tor any family, hut nhovn all 
rtf <!,) about tha Ramn time. 11,H H tlm royal family, In lie at varhineu 
wit* ad v I hoc] In apply fur an increased vim yrm nil unhappily nro."’-•£'/vAm l 
allowance, anil Mr. llurkc wiim ae- 7Vy/*r#, l. luO, 
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recovering, was novor forgiven. Irritation at tliu kind of pro¬ 
scription under which thoy had been suffering, and a strong 
disbelief in the reality of the King’s recover}-, entered largely 
into their motives, but the public attributed their conduct to 
the recklessness of desperate gamblers, to a desire to obtain the 
emoluments of office lor tliomsolvos and their followers, to an 
unworthy animosity, and to a determination to deepen the 
chasm between Pitt and the Prince of "Wales. 

It is strange to think how easily at this time the attitudes of 
parties might have boon not merely changed but inverted, [f 
the Opposition had obtained office, and if iho King had either 
died or become permanently insane, wo might have found Pox 
attempting to maintain his power mainly by borough influence 
and by the influence* and prerogative of the Crown, in opposi¬ 
tion to tlm genuine course of public opinion, while Pitt might 
huvi* stormed the Cabiuof as the most brilliant and formidable 
champion of popular rights. Nor would Pitt in assuming such 
an attitude have been in any degree inconsistent with his past. 
To the mid of his life he was accustomed among his friends to 
rail himself a Whig, and up to tin* period of which I am now 
writing he hud dime nothing to forfeit his title to the name. 

Portuno had been very kind to him ; but, at the same time, 
the extraordinary skill and courage with which lie had conducted 
his party through this difficult crisis was universally admitted, 
and nothing seemed wanting to his triumph. Vast as hurl boon 
the hopes, splendid as had been the popularity that had sur¬ 
rounded the dawn of his ministry, there wero as yet no signs of 
failing or of eclipse, and after five years of office ho was at least 
as strong as at the beginning. He waH strong, with all the 
elements of political |M>wor—the confidence of the great trading 
(dosses, the enthusiastic devotion of the populace, the favour 
of the King, assured and compact majorities in both Houses, an 
Opposition more than over broken and discredited. His par¬ 
liamentary eloquence had taken a muturnr tone. ITis experience 
laid boon enlarged, and there was as yet no evidence that power 
or popularity had affected the sobriety or ilia justice of his 
judgment. The King, at the first dawn of his recovery, luid 
formed a prejudice against him, and lie blamed the ministry 
fur the introduction of a Regency 1)111, but tin* impression semi 
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wove off under the influence of Dr. Willis. 1 Ho wrote to Pitt 
in a strum of genuine and dignified gratitude, mid be expressed 
his hopo in one of liis earliest interviews with him, that‘they 
were now united for tlio rest of his hie, and that no tiling but 
death should separate them.’ 3 

The popularly of the King himself was unbounded. All 
the clouds that gathered round him during the peril id nf the 
influence of Duto and during 11ns disasters of the Ainerie.m Win* 
had passed away, uml it was impossible to lnisluku the earneM- 
ness or the spontaneity of the manifestation?* with vvhirh Iio 
wns vvelcumed on his recovery. On flu* evening of the day on 
which 1m resumed his government, illuniimdinns, unprompted 
by the fJnvernnienfi or by tlie nuthorifies, extended from 
Hampstead and 11 ighg.it it to t'luplnim, and even as far ns 
Touting, and over tin; whole di.dnnee between (ire.-invieli and 
Kensington; and it was espeeiidly noticed that the poorest 
cottages, the humblesl. sfnlN, mutributed their farthing candle* 
to the blaze. Similar seeues were resumed six week; lub*r, 
when the King went in stale to St. Pauls to return thunks for 
liis recovery; and they extended to almost everj town and 
village in the kingdom. It is probable that no Knglisli sove¬ 
reign since the first days of the Restoration had enjoved r'lieh a 
genuine, unforced popularity, and it is (vrluin that, no other 
sumvign of the House of ISninswirk' had ever approached it. 

* Mm. llnreidirt’s Dutr^ [•!>. II, 11, 12, M, 21, iifc 

1 Ibid. p. 17, 
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r Ym period of (he thing’s recovery lias boon described, probably 
with truth, as tliat in winch the fortunes of Pitt attained their 
acme. There was indeed a later period when his opponents 
became much fewer than in 1789, but the horizon was then 
thickly overcast with foreign dangers; the extreme hopefulness 
which characterised the early years of the Administration had 
passed away, mid admitted failures and popular discontent 
threw dark shadows over the prospect. Less than four years 
had to run their course before the great French War broke upon 
Kngland, and for some time before that event the proceedings 
in Franco hod produced a general indisposition to reform. Yet 
in these years something of importance was done, ami some 
groat questions were at least raised which it shall bo the object 
of this chapter to oxamiuo. 

►Several years had elapsed, during which no questions re¬ 
lating to religious liberty haul been brought before Parliament. 
1 have shown, in funner volumes of this work, the slow but 
st 1 ‘iuly progress which had been mmle townrds the abolition of 
the chief grievances of the Protestant Dissenters and of the 
<!iifholies ; and the spirit of the time, and especially the prevail* 
nig tone of the law courts, did much to discourage any attempts 
to enforce such remnants of intolerance as remained. But the 
grievance of tho Test and Corporation Acts, though much miti¬ 
gated by the Annual Indemnity Acts, was still felt by the Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters, and at a meeting held in London, in the 
beginning of 1787, the deputies of the three groat denominations 
—tho Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists—agreed to 
bring it again before Parliament. Their claim had been con¬ 
siderably strengthened by the repeal of the Tost Act in Ireland 
in 1779, and also by tho warm support which they hud given to 
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1'iLL in the critical election uf 17St, anil llir-y wisely entrusted 
their cause lo ill* llcaulb), a member of tho Church of England 
and a steady supporter of tlie inim.iiry, Tie brought il b:*fnre 
Hurliamenb in spceelms of remarkable abilifj in 1787 and l/fcl'J. 
Having recounted 1 he well-known Injury of 1 lif* Acts that worn 
complained of, having ilihdml upon llm acknowledged, un¬ 
varying imd zealous attachment which from I ho time of tlm 
Ucvoluliou llio DiVenlors had rhown lo 1 lie djnady mid 
Urn Constitution, ho proceeded tn give a ntartling arennnt of tin* 
dimiliili 1 it k M and penalties to which, b\ tin* si rich lollop of tin* 
law, they worn ntill liable. They could hold ilo commission in 
the itvmy nr navy, no civil otlico, no will. in a corporation, u»» 
corporate, uflicn; Ihej could not lake purl. in tin* direction of 
the IJank of England, of the Indian, or Hu ■ iun, or SouMi Hen, 
or Turkish companies though (heir -whole fortune might, he 
invest'd in iheso stocks. Any Dissenter convicti*d of liming 
iicrcptcd any of these ollices, who still refused tn qualify liy 
taking the Anglican surra meal, was not, only liable to a heavy 
fine, with the alternative of imprisonment, hut was a Do, ld;e 
the worst of criminals, placed ulmo.it beyond the protection of 
the law. He was disabled for the rent, of his life from bringing 
any action in law, from prosecuting any suit, in any court of 
equity, from being guardian to any child, from hung an 
executor, from receiving a legacy. In 17-15, when tint enemy 
was marching into the heart of England, and when the Hoveru- 
Tiie.nt was in the utmost (lunger, a grout Isidy of Protestant 
Dissenters took arum for its defence. Their reward was a 
special Act of Uruco pardoning them for the olKuuso they lmd 
committed. 

It was true that these laws were in sornn respects constantly 
violated, and that Annual Acta of Indemnity were passed to 
shelter those who violated them ; hut Iteaufoy was able to show 
that these Acts were far from being a complete and effectual 
protection 1<o men who had accepted offiro, ami who worn deter¬ 
mined at no time t.o lake the Anglican sacrament. It was pre¬ 
tended that these jiennlbies were necessary for the protection 
of the EsfablinlusI Church. Hub no such protection for Mm 
Established Church existed either in Hentland or Ireland, The 
Homan Catholic, whose hostility to all Protestant Churches, and 
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the Quaker, whose hostility to all religious establishments, 
might t be justly feared, were already excluded from power and 
ofliue by the oaths of supremacy anil allegiance. The other 
Ihssentors were lew, diminishing, and, for the nin,sl. part, sin¬ 
gularly unfanalical; and by a strange fatuity the Legislature, 
which pronounced it dangerous to allow them to bo tide-waiters, 
or directors of the Turkish company, allowed thorn to sit in 
Parliament and to exorcise tlio franchise. 

Turning to another aspect of the subject, IJeaufny expatiated 
with great fnrco aud eloquunco on tho extreme profanity of these 
laws. They did not, it is true, stand alone, Ilia Legislature, by 
ii.H roekless ami lavish multiplication of oaths, e by compelling 
every putty ollicer of the revenue and every collector of turnpike 
lulls to Hwear deeply on his admission into nflirc, lias made tho 
crime of perjury more frequent than it ever bulhm was in any 
ago or country.’ In the Sacramental Test, however, there was 
a. profanity which was ulmriht worse than perjury. c Thn 
Saviour of tho world instituted tho liuchanst in commemora¬ 
tion of His death—an event m tremendous that alllicled Nature 
hid herself in darkness; but the British Legislature has made 
it a qir.ililic.il!ion for gauging brer-barrels and soapboilers’ tubs, 
for writing (lustom House dockets and debentures, ami for 
Homing smuggled Leu,’ History furnishes no other example of 
the Legislature of a, country deliberately, ami bj express enact¬ 
ment, prostituting the most Barred ordinance of their own faith, 
converting tho temple into an antechamber to the excise office, 
degrading the altar into a qualification desk for tax-gatherers 
mid public extortioners, and pleading as a reason for this impious 
defilement the interests of tho (Jhiirch. How could a clergyman 
be expected to fulfil his duty of rejecting from tho sacred table 
open ill-livers, if they came only to fulfil a legal obligation, to 
qualify for offices which they had received from the (Jrown? 
Ah a matter of fact such men were never rejected; were it other¬ 
wise an action for damages would orison. Nor is it surprising 
that the most conscientious clergyman should shrink from the 
responsibility that wns imposed on him. * Our llnob is prepar¬ 
ing to sail; the enemy is ulready in the Olmiuiel; tho officer 
appointed as our admiral is a man of the highest professional 
merit, and is called to the eomruuud by the general voice of 
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the people. Debauched, however, in private life, living i n 
avowed fornication, aucl noforinu&ly pmliine, he approaches llio 
holy table. If the sacrament be administered to him, in what 
situation is the clergyman ? If it bo refused, in wliab situation 
is the kingdom ? ’ 

The motion Cor tlio repeal of the Tost and Corporation Ads 
at once divided the chiefs of the Opposition. North, who was 
now nearly blind, and very infirm, came down to oppose it, nml 
on both occasions ho spoke 1 ngaiimt it with a Birrin'? accent of 
sincerity. The principle he maintained, that all oiling of power 
should be entrusted to men who either belonged to or were, nt 
least, not active!} hostile to tlio Established Church, is essential 
to its security, nml an Established [Hum'll is an essential part 
of tlm Uritish Const i tut ion. When dames] I. conspired against 
tlio religion and liberty of the English people, ho did so chiefly 
by introducing into ndieo men who were hostile to both; and 
the Test Act contributed largely to his defeat, in absolute 
monarchies, like France or Prussia, where the sovereign may at. 
any moment remove otlieiuls, it may perhaps be safe to promote 
men who arc not in harmony with the dominant religion; but. 
in a limited monarchy such promot ions will always l>n dangerous 
to the Church. Fox, on the other hand, while reproaching the I Ms- 
seniors w r ith having, in the election of 1781, abandoned the prin¬ 
ciples ofliberty, strongly and eloquently supported Iheir claim, 
lie hail no difficulty in showing Unit the existing legislation 
amounted to a penalty, ami a very serious penalty, imposed on a 
particular class for their conscientious adherence to their religion, 
and that this class was in morals one of the most respectable, in 
political antecedents one of the most meritorious in England. 

Speaking of the alleged dmigers to tho Church, ho said that, 
in his opinion, every country should have an Established Ohureh, 
and that Church ought to be tho Church of tho bulk of the 
people, Tho establishment of the Kirk in Scotland and of 
Mpiscopaliiuiism in England rested on this firm foundation. It, 
wuh very unlikely that Anything but a groat change of opinions 
could shako them, and 6 if tho majority of tho people of England 
should over bo for the abolition of tho Established Church, m 
such a case tho abolition ought immediately to follow.' 

Tho issue of the contest depended mainly on tho attitude 
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of Pitt. Personally he lisul not the smallest fin;to 
"Dissenters, or the faintest leaning towards mtnliTanns; but 
he was not prepared to enter into a serums conHict willi llio 
(Jlmrch for tho purpose of removing i1 a sr|iiiiliHcsUiims that wen* 
of little practical importance. JTe requeMed the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to collect tlm opm ions of the bM'ops, ami at a meeting 
held at tlm house of Ihe urchbndinp (lie nMiiilcnunrn of the Ads 
was voted by fun to two. 1 Pitt determined tlierclbro to throw 
out tho motion oflJeauliiy, 1ml. lie tin 1 nut til tempt lo answer all 
his urgunientH, and his speeches were of a kind that left it fully 
open to him, on another ores* .Ion, to change his course. Tin 
entirely agreed, ho said, that, religion* opinions should never lie 
restrained nr limited by law, unless they were likely to prove a 
source of civil inconvenience. He warmly eulogised the Dis- 
sen I its, but denied that the Art* that were complained of were 
of the nature of a stigma or a penally. In all societies and 
const itutioiiH there must be some) re.-i riot ion of right, some 
mode of(|iiidilie:ition; and it is not unreasonable that govern¬ 
ments should relain a discretional') power of excludin'’ from 
offices of trial, mid iulluenen men who, though pmxnunlly in tlm 
leghest decree resped able, are on principle oppiml to the 
ccchmsticul side of Ihe Const it ul ion. Tint object of tho 
Sacramental Test was not to make tho oilircs to which it; 
applied exclusively termble by Churchmen, nor had it (hut 
elleist. It was only to make it possible to exclude the rmn|mrn- 
tively small set 1 !ion of Nonconformists, who thought so ill of 
tho Church, and wero so disafleded to it, that they refused to 
enmnmuicato with it.* ‘The alliance of tho Church and Kioto 
is founded on expediency; this restriction is the price which 
the Htutu pays the Church for it, 1 and its removal would cer¬ 
tainly alarm n large and respectable seel ion of the community. 
All over Kuropn the animosities and passions that spring from 
religious dillerencoH urn subsiding, and in Knghmd there is 
now a happy quiet. Ibit no policy is so likely to interrupt it 
as ouo which would revive tho competition of studs, mid thus 
rekindle the smouldering embers of fhnir ancient virulence, 
There was lililo in tlioHn speeches to discourage the Dis¬ 
senters; and while IJcauloy was defeated in 17H7 by 178 to 
1 Wttlhoifs AwvtlvU'* a/Ait Own Mine, * VttrL tlht, xxix, 0011. 
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100 , iu 1780 he was only defeated by 1 -2 io 102 . Tf events 
hud gone on in their accustomed course, it is probable that the 
Test Act would have been sqicoilily abolished; but tlm French 
Revolution, and the whohvtdo confiscation of Church property, 
which was one of its first incidents, produced an immediate and 
a most powerful reaction. In 1700 tlm question was again in¬ 
troduced, and this time tho Dissenters, not very judiciously, 
entrusted their mol ion lo Fox, anil thus gin e it a more distinctly 
party completion. Fox spnko with his accustomed eloquence 
and force, and was powerfully supported by llcuiifoy; but it was 
evident that, the conditions of the debate hud changed. Tlm 
language of I’itl was now that of decided ami uncompromising 
hostility. Thorn were constant allusions to what was passing 
in Fnuire, ami tho spirit of tho House was manifestly hostile 
to the Dissenters. 

Tlm debate was especially remarkable for a speech of Burke, 
which discloses very clearly tho manner in which events in 
France were iuilueneiiig his niiml. Tho profanation of the 
sserameut. by employing it. ns n political test, which ap]s*ars to 
have liceii viewed with perfect equanimity by the binliops and 
elergy, slmek llurk# as forcibly as lleaiifoy, and bo proposed 
another form or test as a substitute. Of tho Dissenters, ns 
a body, he spoke temperately ami generously. On the ab¬ 
stract question of religions tests hi' refused to argue. Abstract 
principles lm said ho hud always detested, and, uhovo all, 
abstract principles of natural right seemed to him among 
tho most idlo ami useless topics that could bu introduced 
into political discussion. They had long since been given 
np, when men for their mutual licnciU formed thmuHclvcs 
into societies and consented to accept the restrictions and limi¬ 
tations of the law. Tlm real and sole question was, whether 
tho tost was expedient or the reverse. Ten years ago ho would 
have readily voted for its repeal. In 1787 and 17H9 ho had 
left the House wlum tho question was Agitated, being unable 
to take any settled decision 5 now ho was reluctantly convinced 
that tho circumstances were such that a test must bo inaiii- 
tained. Ho showed how Priestley, who was ptirhaiw the chief 
writer of tho Dissenters, had lutcly expressed his detestation 
ul' the Ksttiblishtnont and his determination to do nil in his 
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power to subvert it; how Trice, vlin was ilio mot -}>«ipnlnr 
preacher of the DissenLers, had in a well-known senium warmly 
eulogised the recent events in France; how ciiloeliHin^ lmd bvn 
published and circulated by authority 1hrougli the DNsi'iit hilt 
bodies, breathing the strongest hostility to tho Established 
Church, and ho inferred that this was at present llm nrLinm- 
ledgod sentiment of tlioir lending preachers. Xn proposition 
appeared to him more clear than that :m Mstnhlislied (Imreli 
was of vital importance to England, and ho belioved Hint at the 
present time there wore strong and wa mint able grounds lop 
serious apprehension for its safely. Only t.wo jours ago. what, 
hierarchy in Europe seemed safer or more powerful Hum that 
of France, and where was it. now ? 

Tho weight that was attached to the,so considerations was 
clearly shown by the division. Fox was defeated by no loss 
than 29*1 to 1 Do, and llm current now flowed so st rough against; 
tlio Dissenters that, nearly forty years elapsed before the broad 
question of the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts wim 
again agitated, (hough Kir Hilbert F/llint, supporting a (Milieu 
of the Hootch Ceiiorul Assembly, made an unsueiv^liil attempt, 
in 179 L to exempt mem hors of the KeotohJI'lstablislu'd Church, 
from tho provisions of the former Art. 

A similar fate attended a very comprehensive Toleration 
Hill, which was introduced into the House of Lords in 17c.!t by 
Lord Stanhope. It was not intended to a fleet, the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and Uonmn Catholics wore expressly excluded 
from itsopmul.ioiLjlmfc it proposed to repeal a number of ancient 
and, for the, most part,, obsolete laws, which were plainly iuroiH 
sistenh with religious liberty, and to establish the principle that 
all persons except papists, who worn excepted on account of 
tlmir persecuting and dangerous principles, should have full 
liberty to tofioh mid exercise their religion, and by spoking, 
writing, printing, ami publishing to investigate religious sub¬ 
jects. In introducing it, Lord Ktnnhojm gave an extremely 
curious account, of tint persecuting laws, that still remained on 
the Statute-book. The laws which lio ospiMtially desired to 
repeal were those making attendance at Divine service com¬ 
pulsory. By tho Act of Uniformity, ovary person who, without 
reasonable and lawful oauso, did not at,tend church, both ou 
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Sundays anti holy days, might bo fined ono shilling for each 
occasion on which ho wus absent. By another law of Elizabeth 
the fine was raised to 20 1. a month. By a third law, any person 
who obstinately refused to go to church was to bo committed to 
gaol till he conformed; but if after tlireo months he persisted in 
his refusal ho was to be banished from the realm, liis property 
was to be confiscated, and lie was liable to death if ho returned. 
Under James I. it was provided that the fine of 2U/. might be 
refused; that two-thirds of the lands of this offender anight be 
taken instead; that every householder wns liable to a lino of 
10Z. a month for every servant, visitor, or visitor’s servant who 
abstained from church, mid (hat informations, suits, or actions 
against those who did not attend church might bn laid in any 
county and at Him pleasure nf any informer The Toleration Act 
had indeed relieved Protestant Dissenters who believed in the 
Trinity from those penalties, by authorising their {duces of wor¬ 
ship, but it did not bit hi do ill two who rejected the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and it left those who from conscientious reasons, or 
from taste, abstained from attending any form of public worship 
liable to all the ancient penalties. 

In addition to these Iuvvh, there were several others which 
Ntaidmpe desired to repeal. The laws of Hlizulieth rendering it 
compulsory to eat fish on fast days had expired, but to eat meal, 
on fast, days was still an eoehwiast.ical offence, punishable in 
oce.losiusfir'ul courts. The power of nxwmnnunirntion, with all 
the penalties I have enumerated in a former chapter, still re¬ 
mained. An Act of Charles JL still made any ]>eor who wont 
to Court, or remained in the King's presence, without having 
taken the Oath of Supremacy ami Declaration against popery, a 
popish recusant, though it had become so perfectly obsolete that, 
as Stanhope observed, the whole Imnoh of Protwtant bishops 
had violated it, Tim Canuus of 10011, breathing a spirit of im¬ 
placable intolerance, wore still tieliovod to bo binding on the 
clergy, and any writing which impugned the supernatural cha¬ 
racter of the Christian creed was a criminal ofToneo. 

The measure of Htonhopo never reached the House nf 
Commons, for it was thrown out in the Upper House on the 
second reading, ohiefty through the opposition of the bishops. 
They could not, indeed, defend all the Acts that it was proposed 

V/t 1 1/ . . tl 
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to repeal, but they protested against the sudden removal of so 
many ancient laws from the Statute-book, and inveighed in the 
strongest terms against the proposal to authorise men to abstain 
from any form of public worship, or to publish writings im¬ 
pugning the Trinity or the Christian faith. e Such a measure/ 
said Bishop Horsley, ‘would leave our mutilnled Constitution 
a novelty in the annals of mankind, a prodigy in poll tics, a civil 
polity without any publio religion for its basis/ It is indeed 
a singular and characteristic fact that tlio laws of Elizabeth 
making it a criminal offence not to attend public worship in 
England were not repealed until 1844 and 181C. 1 

The greater part of this legislation had no doubt br,romo 
completely inoperative, and one of the most common (tom- 
plaints of the religious writers of the eighteenth century was 
the general and systematic neglect of public worship by a largo 
section both of the upper and of the lower class. 3 It; is im¬ 
possible to write tlio histery of English religious liberty with 
any accuracy from the Statute-book, for iLs different stages Imil 
often been attained in maimers or*practice long before they 
received the sanction of the law. On the other li.mil, several 
of these laws might bo employed by individual liuisd iVi'mii or 
private malevolence, and Stanhope was abb* to cite more than 
thirty cases in which persecuting laws about religion lmd been 
put in force during the twenty-six years before he spoke, sonm- 
times against Roman Catholics, sometimes against Protestant 
Dissenters, sometimes against persons who simply abstained 
from going to churchy Nor can it bo said that tlio evil w«h 
altogether a diminishing one. A great outburst of religious 
passion had accompanied the Methodist and Evangelical revival, 
and on the subject of Sunday observance a stricter code was 
coining into fashion. Sunday card parties now begun to fall into 
disfavour. 4 There ware already signs among the upper ohisses 
of a more regular attendance on public worship, which inrre/i-ed 
greatly a few years later owing to the panic which was produced by 
the Trench Revolution. 5 A declaration was largely signed binding 

1 See Htopium 1 # J lint, of tlw Ork 1 Mart. HUt* xxvlli, 114. 
miml Law of /ilnytand, li. 4 HI). 4 WiIIumTomo, however, cnmplnlre 

3 S(io much bvitlenoo of thin In ml In 1787 that ho wiih iwkotl to *m«t 
Abbey an A Ovorton*H JRnglUh Chur oh by a Tii'iwm ni#h In l ho Kitts'# sor- 
in t/ui MgktwvtA Century, it 4D7- vino.- Ll/o, i. 1 :i;t. 
ir>V. 3 tS(Hs a curloiw account of the 
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Ilia subscribers to observe Sunday strictly; to give and accept 
no entertainment on that day, to abslain from travelling on it 
except in cases of urgent necessity. 1 Bishop Portuns tried, 
though unsuccessfully, to induce George III. tr» suppress tho 
Sunday bands at Windsor, Kensington, and Weymouth; and 
Wilborforco made an equally unsuccessful attempt- to induce tin; 
Speaker to give up liis custom of receiving members of tlie 
House of Commons on Sunday evenings. 2 There were bitter 
complaints that ‘ Sunday was selected by the fashionable for 
travelling to their country scats or to the watering-plnees;’ 
that e on no other day do so many couches with commas pass 
through tho country towns and villages; ’ that multitudes of the 
middle or poorer classes persisted in availing themselves of the 
facilities which improved roads and vehicles gave them for 
Sunday excursions, 3 and there was in sonic quarters an evident, 
disposition to enforce strictly the laws relating to Sunday, and 
oven to extend their scope, in tlie winter of 1780 houses were 
opened in London for Sunday promenades, mul for d»bating 
societies, in which religioimfpiestions wort; freely discussed, but 
the new entertainment was at once brought before Parliament 
by bishop Portcus, and an Act was passed to suppress it. 4 
Bishop Horsley, in opjmsing Sl.unho|)o , H Bill, urged against if, 
as a decisive argument, that, if it passed, 4 stage couches and 
waggons will travel the road, watermen will ply upon Llio 


olfcst of tho alarm profluwjrl by tho 
involution on tho religious dqioit- 
inimt or tho upper elasscH, hi tho 
Annual ftp/rirr, 171)8, }>p. 220, 21)0. 
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tirwintf /W, Mareh 22-25, 17115. 
See too tho fW/cwwwr, No, 2ft. In 
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Thames, and hackney-coachmen in the streets upon the Lord's 
Day as upon any other, under the express sanction of the law.’ 1 
In 1784 Sir R. Hill suggested, among other taxes, Sunday tolls 
and a special tax on Sunday newspapers. 2 A society, imitated 
from the c Societies for the Reformation of Manners,* which had 
been so active under Anne, was founded by Wilborlbrce and some 
other loading Evangelicals about 1787, ami spread widely over 
Eugland, and one of its Rpecinl objects was 1*o onfnreo by pro¬ 
secutions the existing laws .against ‘the pxnfimnliun of tho 
Sabbath,* and against ‘ licentious publications,* and to induce 
the magistrates in these matters to act with greater strict¬ 
ness and activity. 3 Tim Evangelical theology, which was now 
acquiring an ascendency in the most religious classes, was 
widely separated both in doctrine and in temperature from tho 
school of Tillotson, and from the school of [fomlley. Salva¬ 
tion by belief, and the sinfulness of religious error, were held 
with a definiteness and an emphasis which had long been un¬ 
known in England, while the French Revolution produced 
among tho upper classes an enormously increased estimate of 
Ihc practical and political dangers that may result from specula¬ 
tive opinions. 

In spito, however, of these influences, tho spirit of English 
government in tho eightieth century was lint slightly ullerled 
by theological considerations, and the grout change which had in 
this respect, been for some centuries in operation was almost, 
completed. Tho old Catholic theory of t ho duties of government 
in matters of religion had been, in my opinion, perfectly logical 
ami consistent.. It rested on the doctrines of the infallibility of 
1 ho Church and of tho damnable criminality both of religious 
error and doubt. When governors believed themselves to Ik-, 
lioyoiul all possibility of mistake, in possession of absolute 
religious truth, and when they wens equally certain that, lummy 
in the sight, of tho Divinity was a crime entailing eternal 
damnation, they hod no tliflicully in believing that all tlm 

* Pari Kiri, acxviil. J27. of tho four Bnnclay nowHftnpom mm- 

* Adoiphus’s UUt. of Xnglaml, tv. portod tho Government. - Wllber- 
123. In 1792 WUborforeo made* an force's IAJte % it 333. 
umiuooeHBfal attempt to carry a law * Hco Wllborrnroo's TAfa 1. 132 
»ii|.prowling Sunday newspapers, Ho 138; nodKwm's tytt lWvu$< pp. 
pniimds that Piife was truliiocd to 100,101; Watson's Aiwdutetuf HU 
U'tuhO hla support because three out Om 7¥wr, ii. (16. 
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resources of gm eminent should bo exerted in maintaining 
religious orthodoxy. If tlu^n resources can ba efficaciously 
employed williout tin* possibility of error in tkc promotion of 
the highest of human ml (‘rests, such an employment must bo a 
duly, nor is there am thing strange or startling ill punishing 
with the heaviest known punishment a crime of the deepest 
]HMsihle dye and entailing the greatest possible calamities. Tn 
minds in this condition the butcheries of Do Montfurt, of 
Turquonndn, or c»f Alary Tudor could give uo greater shock 
Ilian the execution of ordinary murderers. It was, indeed, 
early seen lhat the power of govern incuts over opinion was not, 
unlimited. A convinced heretic coulil not he, really converteil, 
1 hough he might bo turned into a hyjiorrito by penal laws. 
Persecution kindles a. heroism nf resistance. The martyr’s 
death iu?*piivs many to follow in his steps; and when opinion’' 
have found n lodgment in the minds of a largo section of a 
nation, it. is not in the power of the civil authority to design 
them. Ihit when all this is admitted, both reason and expe¬ 
rience show that the power of government., when uncompromis¬ 
ingly employed in maintaining particular opinions, is enormously 
great. It may extirpate the most active centres of adverse 
pmpngnndisni. It may immensely restrict, if it cannot abso¬ 
lutely prevent, tin* circulation of upswing arguments or opinions. 
It. may direct the whole gigantic force of education exclusively 
in one direction, and if it cannot prevent a change of doctrine, 
it may at least* ]W)stponn it, for generations. As a consequence 
of these principles, tho maintenance of religious orthodoxy at, 
homo, and the support of religious orthoiloxy abroad, were con¬ 
sidered tho most iue.ontesl.ahle duties of government; and all 
tolerance of heresy, and all alliances with non-(5atholic powers, 
won 1 deemed criminal. 

With the Reformation, however, a new set of principles 
came into action; lint it was only very slowly, and with innu¬ 
merable logical incnnslstemties, that they triumphed, if private 
judgment is tho basis on which all religious opinions must be 
founded, its free and honest exorcise cannot., it was said, be a 
crime, but, must bo a duty and a right of tho most sacred kind. 
Every influence of jpnwor which deflects or restricts it must be 
an evil. Tim uim^trainod comparison of urgiimunls and opinions 
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is necessary to the discovery of truth, and as governments have 
no special means of knowing what is true they have no right 
to proscribe opinions. There grow up, too, among many a belief 
that groat portions of very widely received opinions wen* 
doubtful, or untrue; that religious unity is not only impossible, 
but not even desirable, as different sots of opinion are specially 
adapted to different types of mind and stages of .civilisation; 
that opinions may bo theologically or historically untrue, and 
yet very conducive to humau happiness and goodness. On the 
oth'er hand, the more zealous adherents of the Protestant Oliurches 
neither admitted that there was any material uncertainty in 
their opinions, nor abandoned the doctrines of salvation by 
belief and of the criminality of religious error, and they en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile them with their principle of private 
judgment by drawing a distinction between fmulami*nt.al and 
11011 -fundamental doctrines. The first wore certain and essential 
to salvation, and they ought therefore to be enforced by law. 
The second were uncertain, comparatively unimportant, and the 
proper Hiibject for toleration. 

A number of political influences at the same timo runic into 
play, some of them acting in the direction of intolerance and 
Home in the direction of religious lilwrLy. Kings and parlia¬ 
ments inherited a great port of the spiritual power which hud 
passed away from the Pope, ami they naturally endeavoured to 
promote the more subservient Churches, to crush forms of Indief 
which had revolutionary or anarchical tendencies, to impose 
some cheek upon the disintegrating influences of Protestantism. 
The fierce antagonism between the Catholic (Jluireh and the 
Protestant communities was carried on not merely or mainly by 
argument or preaching, but by open war, rebellions, pnrseeuf 1<ms, 
conspiracies, and assassinations, and it mode a grout mass of 
coercive legislation a political necessity. Many of what were 
termed persecuting laws were intended in reality not to enforce 
or propagate opinions, but to guard against sedition or hostile 
political influeuim On the other hand, one of the effects <ff 
the Reformation was to throw great masses of men of different 
creeds into juxtaposition, and it was necessary to arrive ut some 
system under which they could live together*in peace. Political 
uccessitLOB compelled nations of different religious to outer into 
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clo.se bonds of frienrldiip find alliance; find us tlm religion whiuli 
was in a minority in one n.uutry was iu a uanjurii.y in another, 
persecution had mi ob\ions tendency to produce retaliation. 
Multitudes of refugee--, al o, drawn for Urn mo-d. part from Urn 
very Jluwer or the iiuln ‘.fill cla.-scs, were scattered by persecu¬ 
tion over Europe, and it been mi* a gr--ut object, to nil met them, 
which could only lie done ie, giving tlrin full liberty of practising 
their religion. As time rolled on, eludes that were o ii-ntuillv 
secular in their spirit run to power; material interests and 
political haluts of thoicdd began to dominate, and the theo¬ 
logical temperature in Europe gradually moled. 

Under all three suriou.i and mnllicfiug influences a largo 
e\len.-hin of tolerulion was slowly attained, and goverinueuis, 
by the Ibn•« of eimim lanee , were romp died, or induced, to 
restrict their action In flat temporal interests of mankind. 
Francis I. by allying him'elf with the Turks, Itlcheliou by 
allying liimr-elf with Proto, .la ids, Elizabeth by Mipporling 
Dutch Oalvini. ts, termijiated the sy.toiu ol , e\elu, 1 iveIy orthodox 
alliauees, Drotius, while admitting flint, alliuncen with mm- 
dlirislism powers winy In permitted in ca,es of extreme neces¬ 
sity, deplored bitterly the facility with which the governments 
nfhisday contracted them, to the great deJriincnt ofUhrrf iunily, 
and lie recalled Mm history of an old Duke of Savoy, wlm is said 
to have hist l!y prus nil.lior than accept the alliance of I ho Turks. 1 
The Pearo of Westphalia put. an end to motive political war 
between Prolc.itants ami (InMmlirs, as inch. Jn England an 
attempt had been marie with much chill to mainfaiu n religious 
uniformity iu a national Church, partly hy drawing up the 
Ibrmulaiies of that Church iu such a way us hi iuchule men of 
widely different tendencies and opinions, and partly by ooorcuvu 
legislation directed against Nonconformists, This system, how¬ 
ever, after many vicissitudes, completely broke down under the 
Stuarts, and was finally abandoned at Mm Revolution, when 
PnWiytoriamsm was cstnblislmd iu Scotland, and when most 
English Dissenters obtained a legal position through tlioTnlem- 
tion Act. Prom this limn it became a settled maxim of English 
puli tiers that government is intended solely to promote the civil 
or temporal interests of the community, that Iho wiUuUou of 
1 ih Jure /Mhft /Wfc, hoult 11. a, 15, 
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souls is not within, its le^iLlriiuto functions, and that in pro¬ 
moting or restricting religious tenets it should he govt mcil 
altogether by a consideration of the effect of thoso tenets on tho 
temporal happiness of mankind. 

It is obvious that this is an essentially different theory from 
that which formerly prevailed; but it is also obvious that it is a 
theory which admits of many shades of actual policy. Tho 
points of contact between religion and the temporal interests of 
society are very numerous, and each can act upon the oilier in 
many obscure, complicated, and indirect ways. It was generally 
admitted by the most accredited exponents of the principles of 
the Revolution that tho establishment and endowment of one 
form of religion was fully within tho proper functions of Govern¬ 
ment. Religion, considered us the supremo regulator of human 
conduct, passions, ami motive's, is of tho very highest importance 
to tho well-being of society. It. gives law it.s moral sanction. 
It reinforces it by the prospect of iulinitc rewards and punish¬ 
ments administered by an Omniscient Judge. It extends the 
empire of duty over wide tracts of conduct ami feeling which 
positive law can never .touch. Tt iR therefore a mull' r of tho 
highest political and social importance that there should bo in 
every parish an instructed clergyman, set. apart for the purporn 
of carrying tho teaching and tho moralising influence of religion 
to all classes, especially to those who would never provide it for 
themselves. Nor wan it forgotten that the alliance of (Jliurch 
and State enabled the governors in some measure to regulate 
and moderate a force which, though of inestimable value, is 
peculiarly liable to dangerous excesses and aberrations, uml 
that it established a close union between tho Government of tho 
country and the strongest moral influence in society, in select¬ 
ing, however, from among contending sects, tho clergy who worn 
to bo entrusted with this function, tho ruler is to consider not 
his own opinion, but that of t.lio nation. The end to bo attained 
is utility, and both Wurlnrton and Paloy strongly maintained 
that the Established Church should be that of the bulk of tlu» 
nation. 

The next question is whether, or to what extent, tho power 
of governments may be legitimately employed in repressing 
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religious opinions. Locke, who more tlian any other man 
framed the theory of the English Government of the Revolution, 
devoted his c Letters on Toleration 9 chiefly to an examination of 
tins question, and ho maintained with grout force of reasoning 
that the suppression of opinion as being theologically orroneuuH, 
can never be within the legitimate sphere of Government, and 
that the free exercise of privato judgment in matters of religion 
is a sacred aurl ail inalienable right. At the sumo time, lie 
contends that no opinions should bn tolerated by the magistrate 
which make men necessarily hostile to the State, or which 
subvert those moral rules that are essential to tho preservation 
of civil society. Under these denominations lie would include 
both the papist and the atheist. No seel,, he says, will openly 
maintain tliut men are not obliged to keep their promises, or 
that princes may be dethroned by those who differ from ilium 
in religion; but if a Church teaches that all who are not in 
communion with her are heretics, and tliut ‘ faith is not to bo 
kept with heretics; 9 if itasHerl-s that ( kings excommunicated 
forfeit tlusir crowns and kingdoms; 9 if‘all those who out nr into it 
do Ijm fmlu deliver themselves up to the protection ami service 
of another prince . . . who has not only power to persuade the 
members of his Church to whatsoever he lists, oillmr as purely 
religious, or in order thereunto, but can also enjoin it them on 
pain of eternal fire, 9 the members of that Church have no right 
to claim toleration from a Government of another creed. Locke 
does not specifically state that these opinions are held by Roman 
Catholics, and he would have probably subscribed to the dis¬ 
tinction which it was afterwards customary to make between 
Homan Catholics and papists; but tho general application of 
his words cannot bo mistaken. In speaking of atheists his 
language is Htill more decisive: *Those are not at all to be 
tolerated who deny the being of a God. Promises, commands, 
and oatlm, which aro the bonds of human society, can have no 
hold upon an atheist. The taking away of God, though bub 
even iu thought, dissolves all/ 1 

This letter was published in 1080. A substantially similar 
doctrine was maintained just 11% years later by liishop War- 
1 first letter concerning Tolcrat wn» 
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burton, in that treatise on the t Alliance of Church and Kt.ul m ’ 
which is perhaps the most really valuable of his works. War- 
barton lays down in the strongest terms the natural right of 
every man to worship Gnil according to his conscience, and the 
criminality of every attempt on the part of the State to interfere 
with his religion. ‘With religions errors,as such,the State 1ms 
no concern/ and it may never rest nun a religion, except when 
it prndnees grave ‘ civil mischiefs/ [n asserting, however, that 
c religion, or the care of the soul, is not within the province of 
the magistrate, and that conseipiently matters of doctrine and 
opinion arc without his jurisdiction, this must always bo under¬ 
stood with the exception to the throe fundamental principles of 
natural religion—the being of a God; liis providence over 
human affairs; aiul the natural essential difference of moral 
good and evil. These doctrines it is directly his oilice to 
cherish, pmleot, and propagate, awl all oppugners of them it 
is as much his right ami duty to restrain as any the most 
ilagraiit offenders against public peace/ And the reason of this 
exception is obvious. ‘The magistrate concerns himself willi 
the maintenance of these three fundamental articles, not as Miry 
promote our future happiness, but our pre-vnt,/ 4 They are the 
vei'y foundation ami bond of civil policy/ Without- them oaths 
and covenants, mid all the tics of moral obligation, upon which 
society is founded, are dissolved. 

The laws against popery are likewise justifiable ‘not as 
being directed against the religious errors of the Church, but 
against tho political usurpations of the Court of Rome, which, 
when theso laws wore made, exhorted men by papal edicts ’to 
parricide and rebellion/ ‘The papist who owns a foreign 
ecclesiastical power superior to all temporal dominion ’ may at 
any time become a political danger, and therefore, though such 
mini have at present a liberty of connivance under suspended 
penal Acts, those Aetw are justly loll on the Mtatuf.o-l)ook. Tests 
and disqualifications for tho beuelit of the Kstublishod Church 
am nob penalties, but HMuritios wisely intended to strengthen 
an institution which is of groat utility to the nation. 

Tho next very im|Kirtant work which appeared in England 
on this subject was tho ‘Moral and Political Philosophy* pf 
Paley. It was published in 17M, and therefore followed tho 
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wort of Wnrburton hv almost ilio same interval as fcliat which 
soparaieil the works of Wnrburton and Locke. 

It lias bi^Liii, I think, the fortune of this work to bo of lain 
rears very unduly depreciated, partly because, in consequence of 
the singular charm and lucidity of its style, it lias been so 
widely rend, studied, and criticised that all its weak points have 
been fully disclosed, and partly also because tho particular typo 
of the utilitarian theory of ethics which it tenches has been gene¬ 
rally abandoned. It is, however, both in form and.substance, one 
of llm masterpieces of t he nigh I cent h cent urj, and the author was 
much loo shrewd a man not to know that the doctrines which 
he taught were noli likely under Ucorgo IIL to lead a clergy¬ 
man to the b'Mieh. In this work Paley rejects as a fiction or 
improved liypolhci fa tlm theory of a social contract, ou which 
Locke and Wurlmrton 1 used much of their reasoning; but, like 
them, he reduces the questions of an establishment and of 
toleration to simple utility. JTo shows the extreme importance 
<ff stationing in each district of tho country an educated man, 
exclusively employed in teaching religion ; of setting a class of 
men apart by public authority for the study as well as for tho 
teaching of an historical religion, and of making the clergy in 
sumo degree independent of their tlocks. The Church, however, 
thus sol or led should always bo that of tho bulk of the people, 
ami it should be made us comprehensive as possible, rousislenlly 
with the niainlenanco of order in tho celebration of Divine 
worship. If subscript ions am not altogether abolished—if a 
mem promise to conform to the rites, liturgy, and offices of 
tho (ihurch is not, found to be sutlicioni—the articles which are 
admitted should at least, be made ns simple and easy as possible. 
They ( should be adapt id from time to time to tho varying 
sentiments and ciroumfritnnooH of tho Church In which they worn 
received.’ They should be articles of peace, only binding men not 
to preach against certain doctrines. Crouds and confessions may 
sometimes be mwossury, but they aro always an evil. e They vio¬ 
late liberty. They ensnare tho consciences of tho clergy, by hold¬ 
ing out temptations to prevarication ; 9 by ‘reason of Urn changes 
which are Wont to take place in tho judgruont of mankind 
upon religious subjects, they come at length to contradict the 
actual opinions of the Church whose doctrines they profess to 
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contain, and they often perpetuate the proscription of seels 
and tenets from which any danger has long ceased to be 
apprehended.’ 

Passing, then, to the question of toleration, the views of 
Paley show a great advance on thuso of his predecessors. Laws 
like the Test and Corporation Acts, excluding Dissenters hi the 
interests of tho Established Church from certain olliccs of trust 
and emolument in the Slate, rest, lieudmits, on a different ground 
from laws forbidding the profession or exercise of some form 
of religion; but they are inconsistent with perfect toleration, 
obstacles to llio unbiassed pursuit of truth, and only to be justi¬ 
fied on tho ground of a clear preponderance of utility. No such 
utility, in tho opinion of Paley, exists. If the Established 
Church contains ail overwhelming majority of the English 
people, it will be strong enough to maintain itself, if the Dis¬ 
senters ever become a majority, tho Establishment itself might 
to be altered, or qualified, if there exists among the different 
sects'such a parity of numbers or power as to make the eliniro 
of one sect a matter ‘of hmumhms success and of doublfiil elec¬ 
tion,’ some lhrni of concurrent endowment should be adopted. 

The only example of such an endowment, nil,It which 
Paley was acquainted, was in the newly funned Males in 
North America, and the experiment was evidently one which 
excited great interest in his mind. Judging it from a distance, 
it seemed to him very dillieult on such a scheme to arrange 
the parochial system, which ho considered the child* advantage 
of an establishment, and he feared thali it would lend to ex¬ 
cessive flovernmeut expenditure, and a feverish and unhealthy 
compcliition of sects. Tho principle, however, he says, is a just 
one, and when sects are nearly lialanced, it ought, if possible, 
In bo adapted. Religious discjualificatious in politics appear to 
him altogether unsound, it is no doubt true that enthusiast s 
who believe that Christianity has abolished all distinctions of 
property should not be made judges or magistrates, and that. 
Quakers should not bo trusted with military administration or 
command; but on the wliolo, among existing sects of (Jliristians, 
‘ with tho single exception of refusing to bear arum,' there is uo 
tenet which incapacitates mm from sewing the State. ‘1 per¬ 
ceive,’ ho writes, ‘ no reason why men of different religious per- 
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suasions may not sit upon the same bench, deliberate in thi* 
same council, or fight in iho same ranks, as well as mon of 
various or opposite opinions upon any controverted topic o'f 
natural philosophy, history, or f 

Tlio ease of uihoc.is, or ntli*-r unbelievers, ho does not deni 
with directly, but only by iinplinil-mn. lie fully adopts the 
modern doctrine, that the law is concerned onh with the actual 
conduct of men, and nut with the course of conduct which may 
seem logically deducible. from their priucipb’S. lie makes no 
exception to his claim for toleration, and kins, ‘ Under the idea 
of religious I ol edition, l include the toleration of all books of 
serious argumentation.’ He adds, however—and surely with 
good reason —* J deem it no infringement of religious liberty to 
restrain the riivulation of ridicule, invective, and mockery upon 
religious subjects.’ 

Nor does lie find anything in Catholicism to exclude it from 
toleration. Tim only ground upon which the Ijogi.da1uro at 
the time of the llevnliilmn can have hoen justified in proscribing 
this Church was the belief that its members wen* altogether, or 
tor the most part, hostile to the present settlement of the Crown. 
If this be the case, and if the legislator can find no other test 
of men’s inclination to tin* Slide equally certain and notorious, 
he is juslilied in enacting restrictive laws again;'.! popery. It 
should be remembered, however, that in this wise it is not. 
popery to which the laws object, but poporv as Iho mark of 
Jacobitism; that the connection of pnjwrv and Jacobitism is 
their sole justification; that as this connection was accidental 
in its origin, ho it will probably Ini temporary in its duration; 
‘and that these restrictions ought not to continueono day longer 
than some visible) danger renders them necessary to the preser¬ 
vation of public tranquillity. 11 

lb is greatly to the credit of the liberal spirit of England 
thab, in spite of the reaction produced by tho French llovolution, 
a book containing these opinions should have passed through 
(ift'Con editions in tho life of the author, and that it should 
have been made, almost iirnncdlaloly after its publication, a text¬ 
book at Cambridge * Paley was, indeed, ono of tlio ablest 

1 Moral muwphy. Hook VI. * MPiulley’s TAfo qf Mry, pp, 77, 
c. 10, DO. 
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representatives of a school of divines which is the. pre-eminent 
glory of ihe English Church iu tho eighteenth ecuhir> —a 
school distinguished throughout* Europe For its unflinching low 
of truth, its masculine and sober reasoning, its wide and generous 
tolerance. In some respects he stood greatly in advance oF I hn 
loading politicians, and among others of Burke. Woven!can years 
before the outbreak of the French [Involution—at a limn when 
the free-thinking spirit in Europe, ami especially in England, 
seomod as far as possible from allying itself with any form of 
sedition or political turbulences—lhirke, iu a letter to Lady 
Huntingdon, oppressing his hostility lo tho movement which 
had been set oil loot for relieving the clergy of tins Established 
Church from mibuTipliou to tho Articles, added tlieso very 
remarkable words: ( J am happy in coinciding wilh jour lady¬ 
ship in attachment to tho Established ('limvli. J vvi <h to see her 
walls raised on the Ibmulatious laid iu Ihe volume of Divine 
truth, that she may crush the c,on>pir.icy of atliei.iin and tin mu 
principles which will not leave to religion even a Inlepalinn / 1 * * 4 
I it the following year, Burke si rough : upponed the men uirn 
for relieving the Protestant Nonconformist mini.-ier., from fliu 
obligation, which lmd boon imposed on them by the, Toleration 
Act, of subscribing to tho greater pari, of the Anglican Art iel.* i; 
but, while defending the Dissenters, hit turned u.,ide to make a 
most violent attack upon tho atheists, lie, was reply iug to those 
who, arguing for oomiivuueo rather tluiu legal lulemlion, con- 
tomlndtJiat, if the Nonconformists worn formally freed from ||m 
obi i gal,Ion of subscription, attacks on Theism and on the I'm a lu¬ 
men Ud diietriucs of Christianity might easily be made under I ho 
shelter of Nonconformity. * If this danger is to U» apprehended,' 
replied Burkin, 1 if you are really Awful that CMiriMianily will 
indirectly sillier by this liberty, you have my free consent: go 
directly ami by the straight way, ami not. by a circuit; „, „ point 

1 7Af* uf IhudiMjiUifr II. t»mwli*riri<s nf i.Mhmh ( bat the amu 

2H7. Tills ltdmr was written ia 1772. who thirihi limb con eb-nir 

J’rioHtUiy, a fuw years c-arlmr, wrote: aluuys In ho Mirriheitl u* 

4 Thu most mirrloiitin*? peri .emit ion is vlnwn him no piiueiplr oa v*hi>li rm 
to bn apprehended no from bigots, sii’jumteiib in Intour of 1111.001 a*hm 
but from InlhlelH, A Injuit, who is so Ciia lay hold.' flmttf utt < / our 
from a tirlucdplo of (KiiiHuiunre, rimy Pttuvipltm of UmrHmvHt t p, SOW. 
IsiHHUityho moved by u regard Lu tho 
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vour arms again? fc 11ic-^* ni»*n vvlm <1** th" mi •! ym fear pivn 
moting; point your «ii*m^ ii'j’i'jjii f meu • • • who, Ik utwieliing 
eventho pwMbiln* oi" nil mv♦ lu:iou, iirmi jfn nil 11n* ih-ponsa- 
tinna of Providence In man. Tim* e uiv li.* uiekvd l)i <cnterH 
jou ouylit In R*nr; tit' "* He P "l' 1 ' 1 ’‘-'Must whom you 
rui'Hil. 1o siiiu 1 !.*• . hull »<!' ih" 1 : lh- ■* »f * the mmi to whom, 

arrayed in nil ihe * t*« r-i.f <i*ncron * m, I v.miM miv, Von .*Iuk 1L 
not, degrade imiufo lini' 4 ■■ ’ll*' »* m i) l In »* lb* , »ii»ui im-ii, 

;ih Ihe IioiioiiimMi' '. r,, »nh u.r. i pr *j« nv • , u!l* , il them—are thejudi 

oliji'i'ls of \vi" ( in.- m-i dm «'"*i 'tibm* 1 )i.M»nft-r. . . . 

Aouiusl III. .’i I wm.M l.n 1 *" tip* liiVi*. ri »• mi nil Ilnur majesty of 
iiUTiirs to fiiluoiiule . m-ii \:*iu and nnpimi^ wniihe,*, and to 
awn them int>» inip**l> mv Ik Iht* mils dr",id dry e;m fear or 
belinvo. - * - Tin* i.u* f In ri’i-i and cried hh.w I hut run T«- oilrred 
to ttivi! Koehdy i thmi, -h n*li^i m. I*</ not promote diversity: 
when you have il b it ; li.'M* m ’ mimy «irt« of religion jm you 
find in your count r\ : tin m i n mu oimI m* wm* hip in fliem nil. 
The others the indd ! »*r »*ud,iw. of I In* 1 ‘on. htution, nol of 
thin country, but. of tin* 1 nmen i> i* il.*y rn* never, never In 
Im support i'll, never I** I" ti-h*«.1'd. l'inl»*r The »y. lenmfio 
nllacks ofthe e p* «p , »* I " nor* of Ihe pmpi of «»,»•«! v'owru- 
nicut alivml; ln*i>in in f. d -I nr pr.-pi ' t^ 1 1 prheiph" uInc li 
will Dot li :ivi* to l <4 cv»'U a mb rMioii. , „ , Tin* e who liolil 

ri*ve]iilioti *d\e oilil*- i.\ ureure In Hear conn? is. liven Urn 
iiiuu who * 1<<i* not le hi i** y**t who wi I •*. lh«if it Wt*rn 

proved to him, who nli 'H**? n pinn* uileiwe with r»\naril*tn it, 
Hiielt"ii ttuuif llif'ii*fh riot n I'hM.tijiu, i 1 * ^ov^rneil l*y religious 
pritteiple. Let him l» ( * lolrmleil in llii* ntiiiifry* I#«*t it ho hut 
a MerinUi*! felij'inn. naturul «»r r>*\id lake wlint yc»u enn ftet’ "" 
elierhsli, blow up Him elicit* -I ^sirL. . . . Hy imvmlUw 
you form an alliunee, nffeiedvre ami d*fiu*ive, nj^duat thoi*n 
pfreat ininiilter.* *d‘ chihne-^ in tlm world who nm enchwimr-^ 
injf to Nlinkn all the work,*! of (jtiil iMtaliledmd in onler ntul 
Inuuily. i'erhup* I am ra,;ricd 1w Ihr, but it w in the ruml into 
which the hom.mMhle eenthiumn Im* led ims The hunourubiu 
p ntletuiui vvnuhl have le* flyhl litis eonfederaey id the [Htwern 
of ilurkiieH with llte -iiude nrtn of Urn (!hureh of Hu^hmtl. , . , 
Klrong tut wo urn, wo am not itjual to thin. The of tho 
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Church of England is included in that of religion, not that of 
religion in the Church of England." 1 

This passage is in more than one way remarkable. It shows 
how far Burke was from acknowledging that unlimited right 
of serious religious discussion which lias become the received 
doctrine of the latter part of the nineteenth century. It shews 
that, as early as 1773, he looked forward to some such convulsion 
as that which was at its height in Franco twenty years later; 
and it is one of the many proofs that liis attitude during I he 
French "Revolution was in reality only what might have been 
expected from the principles ho had laid down in the curlier 
portion of his career. 

In 1792 an attempt was made by Fox to repeal the Act 
of William III. under which the Unitarians were still liable to 
punishment, and to secure fur them the legal position which 
other Proles!auti "Dissenters had obtained by the Toleration Act, 
Their exclusion from the benefits of this Act seemed especially 
anomalous at a time when nuti-Trinitarian opinions were 
notoriously rife, both among 1.1m Nonconformists and in the 
Established Church; and in 1774 Tlmopliilus Lindsey, a veiy 
ostimablo clergyman who hud lately seceded for conscience’ sake 
from the Olmrch, sot up the first avowedly Unitarian place of 
worship in London.* Ho officiated there (done, and without 
molestation, for alxmt twelve years, and afterwards in conjunction 
with Dr. Disney. Priestley’s work on the t Corruptions of Chris¬ 
tianity, 1 which appeared in 1782, gave a considerable impulse to 
the movement. Kerne of the Unitarians adopted Ariau opinions, 
and admitted Iho pre-existence of Christ, though not His equa¬ 
lity with the Father; but tho greater number, following in the 
stops of Socinus,believed with Priestley that Christ was a mere 
man, though they fully admitted THs Divine mission, 11 is mira¬ 
cles, and Ilia resurrection. It was very unfortunate for their 
claims to toleration that Priestley, who more than any oilier 
man hud given them importance, was a warm admirer of the 
French Revolution and a vehement opponent of Church esta¬ 
blishment's. 

It is remarkable, that in the debate which wus raised on the 

1 Durke’s Worfa, x. 86-40. Uolnhwii’w * ticnnon on tho Duath of 

* Huu tho Memoir apprudwl to Lindsey.’ 
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Unitarian potition Lord North had himself brought uowu to tho 
House to support Fox. Ou the subject of the Test anil Cor¬ 
poration Acts, the old Tory chief said his opinions to*u un¬ 
changed. These laws were laws of security, intended to pro¬ 
tect the established Church, and they were both uccessivy and 
just. But the laws milking it peual to reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity were laws of persecution, and as such directly 
opposed to the spirit of ChriM lanify. The Unitarians, ho said, 
wurB not turbulent, or seditious; and if Lbev over became so, it 
was fur the ordinary law to punish them. Pill, on the oilier 
hand, opposed the relief, chiefly on the ground of the ferment 
which the French Revolution had produced. No practical evil 
hml rcsultLMl or was likely to result, from these laws to any 
description of men. It was always wise to touch old laws 
relating to religion with extreme caution, and it would bn 
especially foolish at this time to give encouragement, to avowed 
enemies of the established Church and of the Constitution. 
The groat body of the English jumplo, lie was convinced, were 
firmly attached to tho Constitution under which they lived} but, 
an active section wove animated by dillbmit principles, and 
if the measure of Fox were carried, these men would nio»-t 
certainly represent it as a first step to the gradual abolition 
of all the establishments and fundamental principles of the 
Constitution. 

The principal speaker, however, against tho mot ion was 
Burke; and his speech was evidently most carefully prepared. 
Ilis own very copious notes for it, are preserved, and limy arc 
well worthy of careful study, though in a work like the present 
] must coniine myself to a brief summary ami a few extracts. 
He began by liis favourite doctrine that no rational politician 
will over govern himself by abstractions and univorsals, by 
general rules or inflexible principles, 4 Circumstances ore 
infinite,and infinitely combined, variable, and transient;' and a 
statesman who refuses to bo guided by thorn ami to attend to 
tlm exigencies of the moment may ruin liis country for over. 
To a great part of tho current speculation about* the rolutioim 
of 01 lurch and State lie expressed himself decidedly opposed. 
The doctrine of Warburton, that, Uliureli and Slate are. two dim-* 
tinch bodies, which have entered into an alliance tor-their 

VOL. V. N 
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mutual advantage, he -wholly rejected. Take Hooker he main¬ 
tained that 1 in a Christian commonwealth the Church and the 
Slate are one and the same thing, being different integral ports 
of the Rame whole,’ and the laity are as much on essential port 
of the Church as the clergy. Nor had he any sympathy with 
the doctrine of the school of Hoadley, that the State has no right 
to interfere with religious opinions. ‘ Government represent¬ 
ing the society, has a general, superintending control over all 
the actions, and over all the publicly propagated doctrines of 
men, without which it could never provide adequately for all 
the wants of society.’ ‘ Religion is so far from being out of the 
province and duty of a Clirisl.ian magistrate, that it is, and it 
ought to ho, not only his care, lmt the principal thing in his 
cure; because it iR one of the grcaL bonds of human society, and 
il.s object Iho supreme good, the ultimate end and objoot of 
man himself. . . . It is his right and duty to watch over it with 
an unceasing vigilanco; to protect, to prouiolo, to forward it,by 
every rational, just, and prudent inoaus. It is principally Ins 
duty to prevent the abuses which grow out of every strong 
and eflicient principle that not.uatos tho human mind. ... It is 
the interest, the duty, and Hid right of Government to attend 
much t,o opinions, because, as opinions soon combine with 
pnssions, even when they do not prudneo them, they have much 
influence on actions. Factions are formod upon opinions, which 
factions hecomn in effect bodies corporate in tho State.’ ‘A 
reasonable, prudent, provident, and moderate coercion may ho a 
means of preventing ants of extreme furocity and rigour; for 
by propagating oxcessivo, and extravagant doctrines, such ex¬ 
travagant disorders take place ns require the most perilous and 
lierco corrections to oppose them.’ 

'Wliat, then, is tho nature and amount of coercion that may he 
justly employed ? Tn order to answer this question at any time 
it is necessary for the legislator to know 1 the peculiar and charac¬ 
teristic situation of a people, their opini ons, proj adicos, habits, and 
all the circumstances that diversify and colour life.’ ‘ I am not,’ 
siud Burke, ( fond of defining with precision what the ultimate 
rights of the sovereign supreme power in providing for the safety 
of the commonwealth may be, or may n i>t extend to.’ ‘ If religion 
related only to the individual, and was a question between God 
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and the conscience/ human authority would certainly have no 
right to intervene. If men ‘ limited their principles to their 
own congregations, and were satisfied themselves to abstain 
from what they thought unlawful, it would be cruel to molest 
them.’ e It would not be just even to trace consequences from 
principles, which, though evident to me, were dewed by them/ 
But on the other hand, the legislator ‘ought to look strictly 
to it when men begin to form new combinations, to he dis¬ 
tinguished by now names, anil especially when they mingle a 
political system with their religions opinions/ ‘ When religion 
is embodied into faction, and factions have objects t.o pursue, j& 
must, more or less, become a quasi inn of power/and governor i 
have no right to jiermit. religion, which might to bo one, of the 
bonds of society , 1 to bo made the pretext of destroying its peace, 
order, liberty, and security/ 

These principles, Hurhe argued, had been hitherto adopted 
in English religious legislation. Parliament had never laid 
down any geuoral maxim that, religion was not its concern, 
but directly the contrary. It hud always examined particular 
grievances, and, with a duo regard to limns and cireuinstaiimi, 
hud remedied them by carefully limited laws. The (lutholic had 
not been freed from the obligation of an oath ; the Quaker had not. 
been empoworeil to say mass, b.it an amount of liberty had been 
given to each which was strictly measured by his requirements. 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Anabaptists, rudopomlcutH, Quakers, 
were all in possession of defined liberties, and possession is a 
great title in human affairs. Nor wore any serious dangers to 
be apprehended from Ihcm. ‘ Old religious factions are volcanos 
burnt out; on the lava and ashes ami squalid scoria) of old 
eruptions, the olive and the vine are now growing. Hueli was 
the first, such the second condition of Vesuvius. But when a 
new fire bursts out/, a face of desolation comes on, not to bo 
rectified in ages/ When, therefore, any now religious Iwxly 
rises up, claiming to be recognised by law, its character find 
designs should be carefully scrutinised. 

It was on those principles that he opposed the petition of 
the Unitarians to be relieved from the laws directed against 
those who denied any Person of the Trinity, and to be suffered 
to .constitute themselves into a distinct sect. The records of 
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Parliament, ha said, know nothing of any religious congregation 
or association, bearing the name which these petitioners had 
assumed. It was a new society which was to be called into 
legal existence; a society formed for thB express purpose of 
proselytism; a society, whose leading members openly avowed 
their sympathy with French principles, and especially their 
implacable hostility to an established Church. The writings of 
Priestley and Dr. Kippis abundantly proved this, and Burke 
quoted from an apparently authorised report of a recent dinner 
of'the Unitarian Society 9 which had been held at the King’s 
Head Tavern, under tho presidency of Priestley. It had been 
arranged on that occasion to celebrate July 14, the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille. The speeches were filled with 
eulogies of the proceedings m France; and among the toasts 
drunk were e Tho National Assembly of France; and may every 
tyrannical Government undergo a similar revolution ! 9 e Thomas 
Paine, and the Eights of Man; 9 ‘May no society, civil or 
religious, claim rights for themsolvos, that they aro not ready to 
concede to others. 91 It is evident, Burke argued, that tLis wot 
is political, and not merely theological. ‘The principle of your 
petitioners is no passive, conscientious dissent on account of an 
over-scrupulous habit of mind. It is fundamental, goes to the 
very root, and is at issue not upon this rite, or that ceremony, 
but upon this one question of an Establishment as unchristian, 
unlawful, contrary to Gospel, and to natural right, popish and 
idolatrous. These are the principles violently and fanatically 
held and pursued. 9 

Ought Parliament to suffer a society animated with these 
principles to acquiro the augmented influence which would 
result from a legalised existence? The question, he says, 
resolves itself into a question of facts. Is there a real danger ? 
Is it true that there is a design against the Constitution of this 
country, carried on by a restless faction with increasing vigour 
and activity ? If thiH be so, Parliament is justified in being on 
its guard, and ‘ early and provident fear is the mother of safety. 9 
The bulk of the people were still sound, but, in the opinion of 
Burke, about a fifth part were infected with the new doctrines. 

1 See Annual JRegifiter, 1702, pp. 3Gfl> 3G9* 
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Considering what had happened, what was happening, in France, 
could it be said that under these circumstances there was not 
a grave danger? It was idle to assert that the Establishment 
must be in security, because the majority were in favour of it. 
Majorities are always composed chiefly of meu of sluggish 
tempers, and with little promptness or decision of action, and 
nearly all revolutions are the work of resolute and act i via 
minorities. For these roasous, and with a solo view to polu icid 
expediency, lie refused to give the Unitarians an organic exist¬ 
ence. ‘Let them disband as a faction, mnl let them act- as 
individuals; and when 1 see them wiLh no other views than to 
en joy their own conscience in peace, I for one bhall most cheer¬ 
fully vote for tlicir relief.’ 1 

The arguments of Jiurke and the authority of Pitt prevailed. 
Thu motion of Fox was defeated by 142 to 33, and it wi*w not 
till 1812 aiul 1813 that the Unitarians obtained in England a 
legal toleration for their opinions mul their worship.* Like 
most of Lhc more important speeches of Ifiirke, his speech on 
this occasion contained principles of a much wider interest and 
application than the immediate subject of debate, and tin* 
extracts I have given will Hiillieiently show his theory of the 
relations of Uliurch and White, and the extent, the nature, and 
the grounds of his intolerance. It will, however, perhaps, miti¬ 
gate the surprise with which some portions of his speeches in 
1773 and in 171)2 may be read, to compare them with the views 
of some of the most advanced aiul most popular loaders of 
thought upon the Continent. Thus Aluntmpiitm, who 1ms 
written with admirable force on the iniquity of penal laws in 
matters of religion, while lie maintains that it is the duty of a 
governor to tolerate all the religious which he finds established 
iu his nation, to prevent them from injuring one another, and 
to secure every citizen from molestation on account of his creed, 
adds nevertheless that the introduction of a new religion into a 
country is an evil which he is perfectly justified, if iK>Hsiblo, iu 
preventing.® Voltaire wrote against persecution with greater 
persistence and success Hutu any other writer of the eighteenth 

1 Uurkc’n TIferfo ae. 41—51. • Xnjtrtt tin Loh> livra xxv. oh. 

a Sti'pliPii’H Hint orjf f>f MM fl-lif. 

Criminal Art/r, it (tie, 
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century, but he bad no sympathy with the doctrine that the 
regulation of religion lies outside the sphere of Govern¬ 
ment. Actuated chiefly by his hatred of the papacy, but 
partly also by his strong leaning to authority, he maintained in 
one of his works that the prince ought in every country to 
be absolute master of the whole ecclesiastical system; that his 
relation to ecclesiastics is the same as that of the head of a 
family to the tutor who is employed to teach liis children, and 
that he has a right to direct them authoritatively, in every¬ 
thing in any degree relating to public order. 1 Religion which 
teaches a pure and useful morality the philosophical prince will 
encourage, hut he will prevent his subjects from disputing on 
dogmas, as such disputes have never produced anything bub 
evil .’ 1 1 The functions of the ministers of religion/ he elsewhere 
says, c their persons, their possessions, their^pretensions, their 
manner of teaching morals, preaching dogma, and performing 
ceremonies, their spiritual punishments, everything in a word 
which affects the civil order, should bo submitted to the authority 
of the prince and to the inspection of the magistrate/ The 
sovereign has, indeed, no right to employ force to bring men to 
any religion, nor is ho a competent judge of the truth of dogma, 
but ho has a full right bo take cognisance of dogma if there is any¬ 
thing contrary to the public good either in its essence or in the 
manner in which it is taught. Dissenters from the established 
religion should always be obliged to apply to him for an autho¬ 
risation to hold their religious assemblies. When they are so 
authorised, no one should be suffered to molest them, but the 
sovereign has a right at all times to know what passes in their 
assemblies, to reform abuses that may arise and to dissolve their 
congregations if they loud to disorder, and the whole of their 
worship, their formularies, and their public instruction should 
he submitted to constant Government inspection . 3 

Views at least equally removed from the modem ideal of 
religious liberty were hold by other conspicuous loaders of 
Prench thought. Thus Bornardin de St. Pierre, while strongly 
asserting in general tomis the right of religious tolerance, 
proceeds to argue that no legislator should tolorato a super* 

1 £a Volos du Sage et du Peuple a Diotioimairo PJnlontwhiquo, art. 
(175 Uj. i Droit Uuuomijuo.’ 
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siiiious religion which maleic muu subject to men rather than 
to Gud$ or an intolerant religion, which tiurhe* 1 bi-xn to avoir], 
liato, or oppress one another. 1 

Mu lily, m ^niiio iv^cds, pudo*d tlif! spirit (f s I »i*r , ‘iliii Ivn 
innovation further thou any of tin* other yn at iuiM*nr^<irs of !hn 
Revolution, and bonu* ol - 1lit? most hnpor’i ut and mn;1 val-i: hie 
chapters in liis works are dm clod to an examination of the 
relations of religion to polities and inorriK Me li.nl him-i If 
shown the sincerity of liis lol'Timee by a pi»li;Irnl 

career and the patronage of th * Cardinal d * T uom rut her than 
acquiesce by his sdenee in I lit*. ih*irrnmi!ii ion of1h.it pr**hdo 
In disuolvo a Protestant ■marring 1 , and lie s-rmuinieb ni; in* 
1ain«*d that, all religions which ha\e a/'qnir"*! a Imihe*' i*i iln» 
nation should be tolerated, and that I'd I..bun on rclioiom 
mutters should bo inspired wild) bv the mien**;* of M*ei •!;. 
JIa at the name time contended that sill filled-t*, niaieriidbis 01 d 
epicureans, who persisted in mnintalumg lle*ir vim\', diouhl ! e 
imprisoned for life; Mini rill deists who ultaeked tie* religion #tf 
tho country should be piinbhed by shorter period 1 . of iitijiri^oij- 
meat, and that it is Mu* duty of the leyidubir to juvomjI lit* 
introduction info the Slate of any new religions or any alfcru- 
tinns of existing ones * 

llnueseau held Hiili.du.tilially the wane opinions He pro** 
fesserl and believed himself to bn n warm advocate of toleration, 
but* he Mains that every ({nverimienl, ha i a right fo impise certain 
articles of belief as essential ijiwlilicufhmH of n good oitixnu and 
a faithful subjeut, Tho arti<*l**rt of this civil religion fire the 
existence) of a powerful, intelligent, mid Ivttnvnlcnt Divinih 5 
a providential government ; a future life; the happiness of the 
good; the piniiidimeut of the bad; the obligation of the soeid 
contract and of the laws. Whoever refines to declare his he!i if 
in these doctrines should Ini banished Hi mi tho realm. Who¬ 
ever, having publicly accepted them, arts ah if ho did not he,lime 
them, should be punished with death. One doctrine only 
should be pmscrilmd by law, but it is a doctrine that is pro¬ 
fessedly lmltl by a vast soul ion of the Christ inn world; * Who¬ 
ever dares to say, Outside tho fJhureh there is no salvation, 

* Vtru^tVmMituht i- \ Wur jmr * Truitt ft,' In fMMntnAlviv W, 

Ut Xatioa. oh. 2, !l, *1. 
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should be banished from Hie State/ unless the State is a theo¬ 
cracy governed by a pontiff. It is impossible that any mar 
who holds such a belief can live in harmony with those who arc 
not his co-religionists. 1 

Although the efforts of the English Unitarians and other 
Protestant Nonconformists were at this time unsuccessful, an 
important step was taken in the direction of religious liberty by 
the Catholic Relief Bill of 1791, which removed some of the 
extraordinary hardships and anomalies of the position of Catholics 
in England. The Act of 1778 had repealed, for tho benefit of 
1 hose who took au oath prescribed by tho stutute, tlio legislation 
of William III., which subjected to pcrpotual imprisonment 
every priest found guilty of celebrating mass, and every papist 
who kept a school; which offered a large reward for the appre¬ 
hension and conviction of popish priests, and which disabled 
papists from either purchasing or inheriting land. It did 
not, however, as might have boon supposed, givi* the Catholics 
a legal toleration, for It. loft untouched a number of lows of 
Elisuiboth anil the early Stuarts, which made any priest fountl 
in England guilty of high treason, and punished with line or 
imprisonment any person who hoard mass, absented himself 
without lawful reason from the Anglican service, kept or 
at.tended a Catholic school, or sent his cliildron to bo educated 
as Cut holies on the Continent. It is trno that these laws lind 
been virtually, though jiot legally, abolished by tho laws of 
William, under which all the eighteenth-century prosecutions 
before 1778 appear to have taken place, but while they re¬ 
mained on the Statute-book the position of tho Catholics could 
hardly bo oilier wise than precarious, and there were many 
existing grlevahces of a most practical kind. Catholics wort) 
still obliged to pay a double land tax, and to enroll ly- an ex¬ 
pensive and inquisitorial process tho deeds of their estates, and 
they were subject to au almost universal disqualification, They 
wore excluded from the army and navy ; from tho whole legal 

1 Cantrat Mai, llvro iv. ch. 8. puisso Wgilimoinorit inlrorlnlro onun 
In hia tailor to 3MI.rU* [tmuimml, IUmih- wiyn (tan religions dimityI'roo hniuj 
*can rays: 1 Jo oruto qu’un liouimo la pormlHHion du Houvorain; car hi 
(In bum, dans quolque religion fin'll co n’ciht pan dimotmwml tlCmHlt A 
vivo do bonne foi, pout Sire aniivfi. DIeu, otasH. dfrnliftr mix lota, ot qui 
Main jo ne urob pas poor ocla qu'on duHobGit aux lulu, UGhobvlt & Dlou.’ 
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profession; 1 from nil civil ami military pu-ds; From flu* right: 
of sitting in cither Huusrs of 1 '.irlitmti-rif; froiu tho right *if 
voting fur rupruguutntivo puivs or fur Members of i lie House of 
Conmit ms. 

As early as February 17<* ■?, a rnuiiiriHec r»f BuglMi f^itlirn- 
lirs had presented u iiiunnn'Iul to Pilt, enumerating Iheir jjfrii-v— 
uncos ami asking liisasr-Hanro. Pilt answered 1 li -m favourably, 
but urged great- prepare, of hiiMicvfc sis a reason fur d day, and 
recommended them, im a preliminary *-f*-p, In enll<rl nnthenuu 
evidence of I hi* opinions of the Catholic clmyy and nnivar-itii 4 
with respect to tins exigence and extent of tho Popes dis¬ 
pensing power. Ojiinions won* accordingly obtained from fhn 
Universities of llm SnrlioiitM 1 , I Jollity, honvayi, Alcala, and 
Nahmiaucu, averting that mdlln-r I In* Pop ■, cardinal*, nor any 
individual or body of men in the Church of Kuna* had any 
civil authority, jurisdiction, nr pre-eminence whatsoever within 
tho realm of Mnglund, or suiy power of re!i*n dug on any pre¬ 
text tho King’s subjects from fla ir oafli of allegiance, and 
denying flmt there was iiuvthiug in tho b. lief of Cm holies 
which could jmitify them in nof k o-jiin-r foilli will* heinie^ 
At tho suggestion of Lord Stanhope, fin* groat imdy of I ho 
Kiiglish Catholics, including tho four Vicurs-ApnMnlu! who 
then governed the Catholic Church in Kngla-ml and almost alt 
flio Cal India elcrg), signed a protestation which was laid before 
Parliament with their pH it ion for relief. It was intended to 
(lii'.aliUMt I ho Pr< dent ant. mind of flu* helii f that there wuh auine- 
thing in OatholiciHin rimwiirily liiutilo to the eivil power in a 
Protestant comil ry. The protest ing ('atholies denounce*! tti tho 
strongest terms the doctrine,! that either tlm Pope, or tho Pope 
and (Jcneral Council combined, had any power of deposing king*; 
of oausing excommunicated kings to ho murdered ; of hImoIv- 
ing subject h from tlicoath of allegiance ; of commanding suljecis, 
under pain of dammitinn, to take up ntmi'i against tied v sovereign; 
of making any act ju Hi liable which is in it: elf immoral or di w 

> CaMipMl, 1iow«wt, ways s tlmtr ro-rHiHnnlitlN, tMr indw.fiy 
•At tilth limn ronv<iynnHn*c vm» hi id lenridii;* lurmi I linn lului'miei J 
eliii'fiy la ilia tniwls ef Iturum I'nHwM Oliailitt llnili r, win.m J 

liiH, lU iaj» long (unveiiM by liniir well knew, rimy lie <*im,Mrroi tlm 

relij'am fmin Mu*< eiiltrd to llm Imr, 1*4 oP HiIh r »rv 1 ('juMpl'idl'* /nr/# 

liny practiHKl Hiim-Nvfiilly in elmm- »/ thv rhtmuUot^ u, UU, 
biw; mid Muy; aiajiU^i*d at WtA Uy 
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honest; of releasing Outholius from the obligatiou Df any oath 
or compact whatsoever. With equal energy they repudiated as 
contrary alike to religion, morality, and common honesty, the 
doctrine that faith is not to he kept with heretics or infidels, 
and they very boldly asserted that, except when there is 1 a 
sincere sorrow for past sin, a firm resolution to avoid future 
guilt, and every possible atonement to God and the injured 
neighbour/ neither Pope nor priest had, according to their be¬ 
lief, any powder whatever to forgive sins. 1 ‘ We acknowledge/ 
Ihey said, £ no infallibility in the Pope/ The CaLholic Church 
has no power over Proles!ant.s except that of excluding them 
from its sacraments and other religious privileges; c no jurisdic¬ 
tion or authority whatsoever withm this realm, that can directly 
or indirectly affect or interfere with the independence, sove¬ 
reignty, laws, constitution or government thereof, or the rights, 
liberties, persons, or properties of the people/ 

This protestation was afterwards thrown into the form of an 
oath, and embodied in tlio Relief 13ill os it was first introduced 
into Parliament; but a dispute, into the details of which it 
would bo too long to enter here, 2 arose between the bishops 
and the givufc body of tlm Catholics, chiefly about the exact, 
terms iu which the Pope's jurisdiction should be disclaimed. 
The Bill was introduced by Mr. Mitford, and it hud the full 
assent of the Government. The only part of tlio existing dis¬ 
qualifications which it touched was that relating to the legal 


1 Everyone who is acquainted 
with the adiuluisltatiim oE mmimd 
law m Ireland con test this assertion. 
It ih well known Hint the inimetiso 
majority of Catholic murder*rs who 
mo convicted in that country go to 
the gallows tori Hied by the religious 
rites of their Church, attended by 
a priest, and munilVsLuiff the mnsb 
perfect Bubmismnu to Ids touching. 
Yet notlung can bo moro xuro than 
for any Catholic murderer to make 
the one possible atonement, to society 
and his neighhonr by ron fossing his 
guilt and the jimtleo of his sentence. 
Religious toacherH of every other 
Christian creed enjoin such a con- 
lessiun as a matter of the plainest 
moral duty, and in tho case of non- 
Caiholio criminals it 1m tho usual and 
tho natural result of sincere peni¬ 


tence. Catholic priests alnno do not 
tmjrmi, or u'ljuue, or eueuurijgfl it,, 
and it would he ditihmlt to uxiigguiato 
tlio pernio unis influence they have 
had in this i puppet in wcakeumg tho 
reject for juutico, and m perverting 
and lowering the moral feelings of 
the lush puiqilc. 

8 The whole history—which is a 
somewhat curious one—of ihe nego¬ 
tiations anrl dillcrciioos of lliu Ca¬ 
tholics, previous to the Act of 1701, 
ih given iu gloat detail by Charles 
Hutler, who lioxo a Inrgo part in thorn. 
Hoc his Memoirs of tho JtnyHah, 
Catholics, ii. 91) *1118; tho Nn/tplt** 
mental Memoirs of his opponent, 
Dlshop JMilucv, aud tlio rooont woik 
or IThMut Amlin st, that of Cathohe 
/•JmtiitfijHtnoii, vol i. pp. 1I9-17B. 
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preform, ^Iiich, IVuin Hit* riiiilc of barrier downwards, was 
now tlmiwji open to Catholics; hut tlie Bill abolished for the 
benefit of tin* prof o'•ting Cal holms llm Mufnt«*rf iijyraiiis^t, Pupinh 
rocii.unta. It prumrd a li ;j.d toleration to flic Cut holier wur. hip 
mid h*1imi]s, and il fired r'siilidlir-i Ihmi the necessity of imi nill- 
iit«r llu*ir <1 imhIs nml will.*, and from Home ob.-olele hut iiiMilt- 
ing liululilicb to which I1 m*j were xfill e-vpo/rd. They could 
no lunger ho summoned by magistrates to lake the oath uf 
supremacy mul declaration against. tnuiMib.dinitiation. Peers 
who linil not Ink* n tliw oath and declaration wore no longer 
lorhiilih'ii to enter (In* King's presence, and il. win no louder to 
bo in the power of the (luveriiiiiriit. to imli*r the ronioval of 
papal/. IVom London and Wiv.liniui.ler. If win provided, hhw- 
<\er, that not only Catholics elinplb mul school,i, but. also i.lie 
naimu of all school maul era and olliciating prirj.m, mu/t bo reg**- 
tered; that, no Catholic nmmibly might he held with looked 
doora; that no Oalhnlir clmpul hIhmiIiI haven Htceploora hell; 

1 liut» tin prieiib nlionld wear tJie ha hi i s or perform tlm ritea of 
Ilia religion in the open nir, or any where except in authorised 
huildingw or in private lioiuuvi where not more Ilian Jive p t on/, 
in addition to llm Imioeliold, were pre>eul,; lli.it> no eliild of 
a Prut re! aid parent should he admitted into a Catholic sehuol; 
limb no menu, tie order kIioiiUI Im e.dnbliNhed in Knglnnd ; fhal. 
noCallinlic iilmol or rolh-gn elionhl I>e endowed. Subject to 
11n*'nmnermi.*. reMriciiun.] mill limitations, the jwadtion of 
CiitliolicH who took Mm prescribed oath win now a tiouuro one. 1 

Tlm double land tax,ln*ing imposed by llm annual Land-tax 
Art, rould not bo inehulerl in llm belief Bill; bub from thin 
time the Huuse impo iug it> was regularly omitted. 

The Hill pa ved the Commons without, a division, and in Mm 
limine of I<ord.s the only alteration made was one which was 
desired by tlm Vicnru-Apowlolia Tlm oath, formed with very 
little change out- of tlm Protestation, had boon condemned 
by tlm bii.ImpH, and another and aomewliat simpler form of 
oath was in muwqiit'iifln HubMfcitutod, which was taken almonh 
without alteration from the oath in tlio Irish Belief Act of 177L 
With this change tho Bill passed uuawmouHly through both 
Houwjs. 


> St tiw. HI. a :i2. 
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The Catholics were indeed singularly fortunate in the time 
at which they urged their claims. The Relief Bill was warmly 
supported as a measure of religious liberty by the whole body of 
the Protestant Non conformists, 1 and by all those classes who 
welcomed the French Revolution. Under the Stuarts, and for 
a long period after tho Revolution of 1688, the Whig party had 
l)cen intensely anti-Catholic, and clear traces of this spirit may 
bo seen even in the speeches of Chatham; but under the leader-* 
ship of Fox it completely passed away. From this time re¬ 
ligious liberty, without exception or restriction, became the 
watchword of the party; and during many years of unpopularity 
and adversity they defended the Catholic cause with a consis¬ 
tency and scif-saerifico which have been rarely equalled in the 
history of parties, and for which they have often been repaid by 
the basest ingratitude. As might have been expected, the Bill 
was not. all that Fox could have desired. Ho entirely objected 
to religious teats; ho wished an unlimited toleration, irrespec¬ 
tive of any oath, except the oath of allegiance; but he wisely 
abstained from dividing the House. 4 His sentiment,’ ho said, 
4 was that the State had no right to inquire into tho opinions 
of people, either political or religious; they hud a right only 
to take cognisance of llioir actions.’ ‘ The public might pre¬ 
scribe what qualifications and restrictions they pleased for any 
person, before the King could employ thorn in their service, 
but . . . toleration in religion is ono of the groat rights of 
man, and a man ought never to be deprived of what was his 
natural right.’ 4 Ho rejoiced that in a few years thoy must 
come to a general toleration, for tho times wore too much 
enlightened to suffer men’s minds to remain shackled. There 
was one plain road to pursue; keep in, if they pleased, all 
their statutes for tho Establishment . . . but let tho Statute- 
book bo examined, and strike out all the others which relate 
merely to opinions.’ 9 

While those wore tho views of tho chief of tho Opposition, 
the other side of the House on other grounds almost equally 

1 Boo the speech of W. Smith, Mmoin tf tU jSnglM CatholioB, 
who chiefly represented tho Diwcnt- ii, 111. 

in* intercut in Parliament,—/Vrrl. * Purl Hurt, xxvtil. 12(17, 1805, 

Mitt, xxviji, 1876 Sec, too, Butler's 1808. 
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shuruil them. The no-Popery panic had ?h***h superseded by a 
new danger. The French Revolution. which had iim 1 , t-d ami 
alarmed all the supporters of inuiiiiruldeul and cerlo.Jihlicul edn- 
bljshmtMifR,liiirl been direct i rl ai lir 1. mrdnly eg./ind, a brunch of 
the Catholic Church, ami lluif Church wu,: now rcourdcd *h tie 
most powerful bulwark of the Com rsiillve party througho';! 
Hurope. Tin- Anglican bi-lu#p- full; .mppor!.*d the S5:!i. 

and it was lb-hop Her. lev who induced jIn* fb»»r.o of L*»,*d 
lo change the form of oulh in order to meet the objection 
of the Vicar.-Apodolie. 1 IhirLc \ery flnm/Iy mp|ior!ed Ih>> 
measure. Without the smnlle t d! position to 1 e 11 * - v. * iinm;.,, 
Catholic theology, he had always a strong syti)|wfli\ withCi- 
('Ullinlic Church, winch iscadls explained hy the ciivum lane" 
of his family and his nationality, and by Ins marked nubii',,1 
honing towards nnlirpiify and authority. The French l! *Mibi 
tion greatly strengthened it, am), as we shall hereafter ,f*\ IV 
advocacy of the claims of the Iridi Catholics was one of fie* In <* 
works of Ids great and admirable career. It was hi-*' linn con* 
viol ion Unit t.lm political dangers that had sprung from the 
papacy in the six!rent li,and in some men lire in the. event* out li, 
century, were now completely extinct, nod that Cafholiri o 
must lor tlm future bn regarded a* one of the. chief con «erv'iilbr 
(•laments in Hiirnpn. * it is a great (ruth/ lie wrote to an 
Irish member of Parliament, ‘that if tlm Catholic religion j» t 
destroyed by (ho infidels, it is a most eiudeniplihle and absurd 
idea I luif. this, or any Protestant Church, can survive the event 
and speaking of the Irish, lie added, * Let I hem grow lax, 
sceptical, ami careless, ami indifferent, with regard In religion, 
nnd, so sun* as wo have, an existence, it is not a kcuIoiis Anglie.oi 
or Scottish Church principle, but direct Jacobinism which will 
enter info that breach/ 11 

.Pitt had himself no mil i-f hit la die feeling, and llie Relief 
Hill of 1701 would probably have been much more extensive 
but for one unfavourable influence, It could hardly 1st argued 
with any approach to plausibility that them was serious pot hied 
danger to be apprehended from the Knglish Catholics a small. 
lianrde.HH, insignificant, nud most pacific class, who in pdilind 


1 /M Hist. xxtx. 07fl. 


■ Priori fJ/r ft/ th\rkt\ li. atu?, v»»7. 
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matters were generally guided by the representatives of a 
few old and highly respected aristocratic families. In Ireland, 
however, where property, political power, and the established 
Church were in the hands of a Protestant minority, the situation 
was very different, and the Irish Government at this time was 
exceedingly anti-Catholic. They continually represented to 
Pitt that an extended Relief Act in England would immensely 
strengthen the demand for a similar measure in Ireland, and 
that dangers of a most serious kind might thus be created. 
Thin consideration appears to linvo clruofly decided lum to restrict, 
the English measure to the provisions thaL have been described. 

The English Act. pmdurvd no popular ferment, and in loss 
than two years a measure was carried for the relief of the 
CallinlifH in Scotland. In that country, as in England, a prac¬ 
tical toleration appears to have boon at last attained, 1 though no 
Relief I Jill had as ynt been passed, as Kentland wns not included 
in the English Ants of 1778 or 1791. At tho beginning of the 
French Revolution, tho Scotch Catholics were reduced to groat 
distress by the confiscation of thn Scotch establishments in 
Frances from which 11m payment of their priests was largely 
derived, it is a curious illustration of tho changed spirit, of the 
time that a Oath olio bishop brought this fact before tho English 
Government, and that tlie Government for two or throe yours 
gave secretly small salaries to all tho Catholic, priests in Scotland, 
besides contributing to two Catholic seminaries. 1 Tho toleration, 
howovor, which the Scotch Catholics enjoyorl was still of a very 
precarious kind. Among the laws that were unrepealed was 
one enabling tho nearest Protestant relation to tender an oath 
which was inconsistent with Catholicism to any Catholic land- 
owner, ami if lm refused to take it, to apprnpriato tlio estate. 
The law was so odious, that it was very rarely put in force, and 
tho law courts appear to have done everything in their power, 
by technical dilliculties, to make it inoperative; but a case of 

1 A writer who travelled through prints and a bishop, who, hcHldos 
the IlifflilamUi in 178ft, Hays: ' While tho contribution* Irma thr-ir hearers, 
the rrotoKtant clergy have neither have a small allowance from the 
dwelling houHPS nor plaooH to preach Uluiroh of Homo ’—A 7bur in th& 
in, those of tho Oatnolie porxuasinii /fiffhbntU in 178ft, by John Knox, 
in the ntahlnntb have both, anti p. elxiii ^ ^ „ 

which (*io) are kept in excellent repo I r. a Amherst's flirt <tf Cat Mi a 

On one estate only ihvre are seven /imatiHjtrthoti, l 27t>, 280. 
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this kind was actually before the courts when the Relief Bill 
of 1793 was carried, which placed the Scotch Catholics in a 
position substantially similar to that of the Catholics of 
England. 1 

One other measure remains to be noticed in this review 
of religious legislation. Tins enliro extinction of Jacobifcism 
rendered tlie severe laws that had long been in force against the 
1’roteslant Episcopalian Church in Scotland wholly unnecessary. 
The death of Charles Edward in 1788 took away the last pretext 
for Jacobil ism, and the Scotch bishops, assembled in synod at 
Aberdeen, agreed to submit, and to pray for the King by name. 
A measure was accordingly framed in 1795, repealing tlio 
sIriagent and persecuting Acts of the first two Georges, and 
giving the Scotch Episcopalia,ns a perfect tolcraLion, provided 
tlieir Tuinislcra took the usual Scotch oaths and prayed for the 
King. No clergyman, however, in Scotch orders, could hold a 
benefico, or oven fill a curacy, in England. 9 

We may now pass to other classes of quest ions which were 
ngitatod in Parliament between tho King’s recovery and tlio 
beginning of tlio groat Ernieh War. lu the constitutional 
history of England this period in comparatively barrens but two 
important questions woro settled by tho concurrences of tho 
leaders on both sides. Among the extreme remedies provided 
by the Constitution for extreme abuses, one of tho most serious 
is parliamentary impeachment; and it is obviously essential to 
its eflicucy that Parliament should have tho power of carrying 
it through to its end. The right claimed by the Crown of 
arresting impeachment by a pardon was condemned by a vot,o 
of tho House of Commons immediately after tlio Revolution, 
and the Act of Settlement finally enacted e that no pardon 
under the Great Seal of England bo pleadable to an impeach¬ 
ment by the Commons in Parliament.’ It was still, however, 
undecided whether tho Crown might not put an end to impeach¬ 
ments by proroguing or by dissolving the House of Commons. 
The first of these questions was raised in 1717, on tho occasion 

1 SB Goo. Ill & 44; Ttutlor’s monition of tho laws against tho 
Memoir* if the English Catholic*, il. Scotch Episcopalians ^oo vnl. u. pp. 
4130 -4 lift. S7 US. Hue, tiM>, IVjt/h Jiixt of t hi* 

* 112 Orn, III. o. C3. For an onu- Church of A 'nt/huui, Hi. >”22, fiUCi. 
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of 11ib impeachment of tlio Earl of Oxford, and it was then 
formally resolved that a prorogation of Parliament (loos not 
determine an impeachment. The second question was decided 
in connection with the impeachment of "Warren Hastings. 
There was a dissolution in the summer of 1790, and when the 
now Parliament met it was contended that the proceedings of 
the former House of Commons against Hastings were null and 
void, that the impeachment was at an end, and that it must be 
either abandoned or begun again from the beginning. Tt is 
remarkable that Pitt*, on this occasion, hold a conference with 
Pox and Burke, the only occasion, it is said, since the Coalition 
Ministry, on which the two great rivals wore brought together 
in private life. 1 

Erskiuo maintained, in a long and elaborate speech, that 
the impeachment was at an end, and the great preponder¬ 
ance of lawyers, including the Chancellor, the Chief Justice 
of [lie King's Bench, the Master of the Itolls, the Attornoy- 
(Jencrul, ami tlio Kolicitor-Cuncral, wore on the name aide.* 
They argued partly from precedents, which, however, they 
were obliged to admit to bo conilicting, and partly from 
uualogioH drawn from the proceedings of the Common Law 
Courts. Pitt, Pox, and liurko, howover, concurred in the 
opiwHit-e view. Tlio speech of Pitt on this occasion is an ext in¬ 
ordinary instance of the superiority with which, on an essen¬ 
tially legal question, he could contend with the foremost 
lawyers of his time; and in accordance with his opinion, it 
was resolved by a great majority Unit a dissolution does not 
terminate an inipeaehmcmt, and that a new House of Commons 
lias a right, to tukn up the proceedings at the point at which 
they hud been h*rt by its predecessor. 

The second fpie.sl.ion, which was now finally settled, was the 
long dispute about the rights of juries in cases of libel. We 
have seen in a. former part of this work how Hardwieke, 
Mansfield, and many Iohh (listingiiished judges had uniformly 
contended that in cases of libel the province of the jury was 
merely to determine the fact of the publication, and t he meaning 
of the allusions; and that when these points were established, 

I rollQW’B lj/r vfmdnmtfhi I. K0. 1 Tomllnc'h Tjflt of III. 100,107. 
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it was for Ulo judge alone to pronounco whether tlio in criminals! 
docuinent was libellous. A Bill, drawn up by Utirko and intro¬ 
duced by Dowdusw ell, had buen brought before Parliament in 
the beginning of 1771, with the object of giving juries tlm 
right of deciding on the whole question; but it was defeated, 
ojkI Fox was one of the majority dial throw iL out. After Mm 
lapse of twenty years, however, his opinion was cilii!m„» ,,, d J and 
lie now introduced a declaratory Bill, to tin* Ktnn* dlust a* 
tlio measure which ho had opposed in 1771, and ho carried 
it with the full assent of Pith, Tim riuumellnr, Lord Thurlow, 
vulienmnl.Iy opposed it, ami signed a proKst describing its 
ductrino aa 1 contrary to tlm determination of the judges and 
tlm unvarying practice of ages,* It is curious in observe, 
that this grout triumph of tlm liberty of tlm press only pre- 
coded by u vory short time a series of pres:* prosecutions, that 
wore certainly tho harshest since Llm accession of tin* House of 
Hanover. 

Tho question of parliamentary reform continued almost; 
dormant, and tlm outbreak of tlm French Revolution laid 
strongly indisposed tlm mil ion to reopen if. In 171*0, how¬ 
ever, Mood brought forward a selienm for adding to the Home 
a hundred members elected by the resident. hou.\rlmlder.i of tlm 
counties, and lm suggested, though he did not formally pro¬ 
pose, that if this addition to the numbers of (he House wvro 
deemed too large, tlm hnluneo might be redn .etl by taking 
half tho members from a hundred iiiinutn boroughs which 
returned two members racdi, Tho motion, though it had 
tlm usual futo of great constitutional changes proposed by 
private members, at least*, led to an interesting debate. Quoting 
the saying of Maehiavolli that ‘ no free government can lust 
that is not often brought back to its first principles/ Mood 
stated that the Kngli.sh (Vmstitutinn had so far receded from tlm 
ideal of popular representation, that from six to eight thousand 
electors actually returned a majority of the mouthers of Mm 
House of Commons. He cited tlm opinion of Blaekslone, llmt 
tlm Crown, since tlm involution, had gained more in influence 
than it lutd lost in prerogative; tlm prediction of Hume that 
arbitrary government was likely to be tho euthanasia of the 
British Constitution; tho argument of Bishop HlmHock, who 

VOL. V. 0 
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hull defended (lie Tent and Corporation Acts on the ground Unit 
the potty boroughs were so numerous that, if the Dissenters 
ever obtained on ascendency in them, they might, though only 
a twentieth part of the English people, command a majority in 
the House of Commons. He contended that the middle class, 
which was so feebly represented in English politics, and which 
it was his special object to strengthen, was more likely than any 
other class to exorcise political power soberly, honestly, and 
independently, and that the great increase of taxation was a 
strong reason for enlarging the area of representation. About 
eight millions of Englishmou, ho said, were now burdened with 
a debt of 240 millions, and paid annually in taxation fifteen 
and a half millions, or about fifty shillings a head. The evil 
that might result from the present system was shown by the 
conilict between the Houso of Commons and the public opinion 
of tlio mil.ion during the Muldlesox oloction and by the cala¬ 
mitous American War which, Flood maintained, would have 
boon impossible if Uie Houso had adequately represented the 
popular will. ITo denied that the disturbances in Franco 
furnished any just argument against reform. Very moderate 
reforms under tho Tudors might have prevented ilia civil war 
under Charles I. Very moderate reforms under Charles li. 
might have made the Revolution unnecessary; and ‘ those who 
oppose reform may be eueniics to revolution in their hearts, 
but they ore friends to it by their folly.’ 

The keynote of tho opposition was struck by Windham, 
when lie asked whether any wise man would ‘ select tho hurri¬ 
cane season to repair liis house.’ Hit said he must oppose tho 
motion as inopportune, though he woh still a friend of reform ; 
and Fox, while supporting Flood, frankly confessed that, ho did 
not believe that tho majority, eitlier within or without the I louse, 
wore at tliiH time in favour of reform. Ilo still held his old 
opinion that tho utqxipular side of the Middlesex election ques¬ 
tion was the true one, and ho acknowledged his lielief that 
publio opinion in England was in favour of the ewnni<*u<i>mont 
of the American War, though a popular .Parliament might have 
shortened its duration. Even tho latter proposition wits denied 
by Rurke. ‘Tho Amcricnu War,’ lie Nuid, ‘was originally tho 
wav of the people, and was put a stop to, not by them, but by 
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the virtue of a British Douse of Cum morn, who, without any 
petitions from the people, without their interference, and almost 
without their consent, had llie magnanimity to take upon them¬ 
selves to put on end to it.’ 1 

Mood’s motion was superseded by im adjournment, and from 
tills time, for nparly forty years, tin* stream ■flowed steadily 
against tlio reformers. Clrey, indeed, a-t the representative of 
the ‘Society of the Friends of the People, * brought tho subject 
before Parliament in J 7! 1 J, 1793, anil 1797, lint only to rn- 
couutor complete and ignominious detent, and there is little 
doubt that Pitt, in opposing oven* attempt id this time to touch 
the framework of tlm (uinslitution, represented the genuine 
sentiment of the greater part of the nation. 

An important eoimtitutiojial nieu'.uru, however, was carried 
in 1791, in the Quebec Government Act, which established 
representative government in Canada.’ Since 177-t, the admi¬ 
nistration of nllhirH in this colony had been in the hands of a 
council nominated by (he Crown,* but. the lime, it was thought, 
hod now come to create free instilutions ami to place the 
(hivnrinuent on a permanent basis. The presence of a great. 
French majority in the colony, and tlm fact! that, the French 
colonists wore attached to French lawn, while the ICiigiish 
prcfomxl those of their own country, complicated the problem, 
and it was met by the division of Canada info twit distinct 
provinces—upper and lower, corresponding roughly, but sub¬ 
stantially, with the nationalities. 

The new Constitution was framed partly on tho model of 
the old Grown colonies in America, and partly on tiiat <if 
the Ilritish Constitution. Thorn was to ho a governor and 
a lieutenant governor, and in ouch province a council and 
an assembly. Tim assemblies were to Ito ducted chioily by 
freeholders, or 101. lenselmldnrs arid to bo renewed by sep- 
tunuial olectious. Thu members of tho councils wore nomi- 
natod by the governor for life, and a power was at tho same 
tirno reserved to the Oiiiwn of auuexing to certain honours 
an hereditary riglit of sitting in the council. Tho Oat bulbs 
majority had already obtained a full title to their old Oiumih 
lauds,'but it was providid in tho Bill that, instead of tithes, a 
• IM. IlM. kxvIII. 4B» 470. * 14 (loo, Ill,«. 8!l 
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seventh portion of all tho newly allotted lands sliould bu 
assigned to the Protestant clergy, as an endowment. In cases 
of judicial appeal, the judgment of the Privy Council was nu 
longer to be final. There was to be a still further appeal to tho 
House of Lords. The possibility of disputes like those which 
had produced tlie severance of the other American colonies from 
England was carefully guarded agalnsb. It was distinctly pro¬ 
vided that the British Parliament could impose no taxes on 
Canada, except those that wore necessary for the regulation ot' 
trade and commerce, and that even those must bo levied and 
disposed of exclusively by the Canadian Legislature. 

A groat part of the debate on the Quebec Bill was exceed¬ 
ingly discursive and disorderly. The French Revolution now- 
coloured every discussion, and a passing sarcasm of Fox turned 
it for a time almost wholly in that direction. Fox accused 1.1m 
Government of endeavouring to call into existence in the New- 
World the blue and red ribands winch had so lost their lusf.rn 
in the Old World, tho titles of honour and the spirit of chivalry, 
whoso extinction in the neighbouring country liad been 
greatly deplored. Burko retorted by accusing Fox of endea¬ 
vouring to introduce French principles into Canadian govern¬ 
ment, and he entered into an elaborate disquisition on the 
enormities of tho French Revolution. A stronger who listened 
to the debate might easily, during many hours, have imagined 
that it was the alfuirs, not of Canada, but of Franco that were 
under discussion. Member after member vainly tried to turn 
it back to tho Queboo Bill. The Speaker seems to have remained 
perfectly passive, and Pitt, while maintaining that a discussion 
of the Franck Constitution was very inexpedient, denied that 
it was disorderly, as the question before the House was the 
creation of a new form of government and the principles on 
which it should be based. It was in tho course of this debate 
that the famous breach bolwoon Fox and Burke took place, and 
the interest attach!ug to this episode has diverted tho attention 
of most historians from the merits of tho Bill. 

The Quebec Government Bill, however, was quite important 
enough to be considered on its own merits, and it raim>d.ques¬ 
tions of the most far-reaching interest. Nearly overy part of 
the Government scheme was objected to bv Fax. Ho objected 
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to the division of the provinces, to the septennial elections, 
to the small number of members*in the Legislature, to the 
regulation of appeals, to the amount of land which was allotted 
to the clergy; but the part against which his most serious 
arguments wore urged was the composition of the councils, or 
upper chambers. Ho argued, with groat force,’that it was an 
act of folly to attempt io creaio hereditary aristocracy in a 
now country, and ho recommended the example of the United 
Stales, in which the councils wem elective. At the same time 
he slronurmwly disclaimed the levelling principles that wore 
ascribed io him. The modem democratic creed that no spe¬ 
cial weight should ho given in the elective system either In 
property or io intelligence; that property cun bn permanently 
secure where the poor have, an unchecked and unlimited power 
of faxing the rich; that a great, highly complex, and hetero¬ 
geneous empire can he maintained, and safely and wisely 
administered, where vast majorities of the most ignorant classes 
of the community urn the ultimate source of all political power 
and control, finds no rnimtonanee in the speeches of Fox. II is 
language on this subject is clear and decisive, and, it marks out 
tho true principles of the Whig party. 

‘It was always/ ho said, ‘las wish rather to give the Crown 
less power and the people more, whom it could he done wilh 
safely;’ and ‘ he was decidedly of opinion that the Constitution of 
Hits country was mem liable to he ruined by an increase of the 
power of tho Crriwn than by an increase of tho power of tho 
people.’ Jlut, on the other hand, lie laid it down c ilh a principle 
never to be departed from, that every part of tho British 
dominion ought to jmsess a governmemt, in the constitution of 
which, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy were mutually 
blended and united; nor could any government be a fit one for 
British subjects to live under which did not contain its due 
weight of aristocraciy, as this is the proper poiso of the Constitu¬ 
tion—tho balance that equalised and meliorated the [lowers of 
the two ofchor extreme branches, and gave stability and firmness 
to tho whole/ * Aristocracy/ he continued, B in its true sense, 
is an indispensably necessary part of a mixed government 
under a free Constitution, mid it ought to bo made as essential a 
part of the Canadian Constitution as either the monarchical or 
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the popular branch. But aristocracy, in its true moaning, 
does not rest sololy, or even mainly', npnn bhfli. Jn Knglnml 
the House of Lords formed the aristocracy, mul it con¬ 
sisted partly of ancient families, and pnrlly of peers newly 
created on account of their extended landed properly. That 
prejudice for ftneient fiunili“S, and that sort of pride which 
bolongi’d to a nobility, wort* right to be encouragi'd in a country 
like this; otherwise one grout incenlive to virtue would bo 
abolished, ami tbo nut ini in l dignity us well as it h domes! ie 
intoresls would be diminished ami weal. rued.’ 'Tim British 
ILouso of Lords stands on tlm hereditary, known, and acknow¬ 
ledged respect of tbo country for ]Kirlicular institutions.’ Jt 
would be folly to abolish it, and exceedingly unwise to mingle 
tbo hereditary peers with life peers, as such a measure would 
enable the Crown ‘ to overwhelm the hereditary peerage, and 
thus destroy tint constitutional control of the aristocracy, in case 
they attempted to resist it.’ ‘ It was impossible, however, to 
put an infaut Constitution on the hiiiiio footing’ as the House of 
Lords. Hereditary dignities which in un old country would 
command universal respect, in tbo colonies would be ridiculous; 
and the French ' seigneurs,’ who were 1ho nearest approach to a 
nobility, ‘ wore uthtrly unfit, and were not respected enough, to 
bo made huredLlittry nobles.’ 

Under these circumstances, the true method of creating in 
the Canadian Constitution a strong and permanent Aristocratic 
balance was to s<u«k it, not in birth, but in tbo other great 
element of aristocracy. ‘l’roporty,’ he said, ‘was, and bad 
ever been held to ho, the true foundation of aristocracy,’ Til 
order ‘to put the freedom mul stability of the Constitution 
of Canada ou the strongest basis, ho proposed that the conned 
should ho elective. But how elective ? Not as the members 
of the House of Assembly wore intended to ho, but upon 
another footing, lie proposed that the members of the council 
should not be eligible unless they possessed qualifications in llni tidy 
higher than those who wore eligible to be chosen members of 
the House of Assembly. And in like manner tbo electors of 
the members of council must possess qualifications also pro¬ 
portionately higher than those of the oloctora of representatives 
in the House of Assembly. By tins means they would have a 
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real aristocracy, chosra hy persons of property from among 
persons Df the highest properly, and who would thence nocos- 
sorily possess that weight, inilncuco, and independence from 
which alone could bo derived a power of guarding against any 
innovation that might lie made, either by the people on the one 
part, or tho Crown on tlio other.’ 1 A trim aristocracy,’ ho con¬ 
cluded with groat emphasis, ‘gave a country that sort of energy, 
that sort of spirit, and that sort of enterprise which always 
made a country great and happy.’ 1 

This very remarkable ; pi ■cell was intended by Fox ns an 
answer to those) who areurnd him of being a mere denuip'iguc, 
or ropubliiiin, anil if it had represented the general tenor of 
his speeches it would be dillienlt to under,',tand how such an 
impression omild have prevailed. ’Hie truth seems to bn, tlrnl 
his vulieim-imo and indi. erelion oftmi iietrayod him into exprr - 
Molts in advaneo of his real and deliberate o|iiniotis, and lm laid 
strangely little of that taut in observing times and seasons 
Which is essential to a successful statesman. As Nitrite happily 
said, a vary nitxlrmto speech on tho merits of J’n it, cut an I ism and 
tho demerits of popery might, bo dangerous and incendiary if 
it had Ism delivered when the Uordou riels worn at. their 
height. Fox was |H«rpet.nally expressing his gratification at. the 
French Revolution at a time when Mnglish public, opinion 
was not. only Imrrifn-d by its atrocities, 1ml. also panic-stricken 
by tho dangers to (Jhureh and Stain which might onsim from its 
example j and 1m waH perpetually dilating on the necessity of 
reform, and on tho daugor of the exi'essive jmwer of |,lm drown, 
when, in tlm opinion of the gn-nt mans of the Mnglish people, 
all tho prossing dangers were from the opposing quarter. Ill’s 
private letters show that lm was far from insensible to the 
horrors that worn being pcqs-t,rated in I''mui!(>, but, through his 
indignation at what he deemed opixmilo exaggerations, he gave 
no adequuto expression to his feeling, Tim founding of tho 
* Friends of tho i’ooplo,’ and (irey’s most, unfortunate cumpaigu 
in favour of reform, were contrary to the judgnienl, of Fox, 
though ho confessed that, he had not then-solution todhii-ourage 
tliem. In his own real opinions on constitutional questions 
thorn was little that was exaggerated, and timy often showed a 
1 JM. Hint. xxlx. 4111 121, 423. 
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singularly sound political judgment. Few persons will now 
dispute the justice of his opinion that it was inexpedient to 
introduce hereditary aristocracy into a country which kid none 
of the materials, traditions, or sentiments out of which true 
aristocracies are formed; and although the power of creating 
hereditary honours in Canada was reserved to the Crown, it was 
never exercised. The division of French and English Canada 
may have been the best expedient under the circumstances, 
hut it ultimately led to grave disaffection and dissension; and 
the union of*1840, which put on end to it, proved perhaps the 
most successful measure in Canadian history. lu deference to 
the wish of Fox, Pitt consented to increase the number of 
members in the Assembly of Lower Canada, and to abolish the 
appeal from Canadian law courts to the Privy Council, but 
with these exceptions the original scheme of the Quebec 
Government Dill was earned without alteration, 1 and it 
governed Canada till the rebellion of 18S7 and 1838 led to the 
revised Constitution of 1840. 

There is one characteristic of the Quebec Government Act 
which does not appear to have been adverted to in debate, but 
which is peculiarly worthy of the attention of historians. It. in* 
the complete abandonment of all attempt to induce or comp.*1 
Canada to contribute to the military or naval forces of the Empire, 
It cannot be too clearly understood that the essential object of 
George Grenville in his colonial policy was not to establish llio 
right of the English to tax America, but to establish tlio principle 
that Amorica should contribute something to her own military 
defence. The example of Ireland, where 15,01)0 anon worn 
maintained by the local Parliament, 12,000 of whom could not lie 
moved from Ireland without the consent of the Irish Parliament, 
while the remainder'wore at the full disposal of the Kngli. Ii 
Executive, was continually before Ids oyes; and if lie en¬ 
deavoured to estaljlish some such system in America, by nmium 
of the Imporial Parliament, it was merely because there was no 
single legislature for tlio American colonics. If, however, by 
any kiiul of negotiation or arrangement lie could have induced 
the colonios to undertake a part of their own military delbuee, 
and of the defence of the neighbouring islands, he would have 
> Cl Oca. IfL o. 31. 
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Lei'ii fully sitti.sfmd. It is dillieirit to exuirgi rate tho degree in 
which tlin British Empire would have b>'*'n hircngihciicd if i urli 
of its more important parts nmld Im'tO b* on ^it-r ( nti«1i i *I In 
maintain a permanent Jbrcn Hillieienf; to serum it from flu* 
danger of a sudden attack, and perhaps, in times of extreme 
need and dilliculiy, to give some small In'Ip to tlin parent Slate. 
Manifold and inestimable as are Hie advantages which England 
derives from her scattered jjMs»>wdnnH in time of peace, no 
serious statesman can fail to perceive how inairy vulnerable 
points those possessions present in time of war; Jiow grave nui\ 
be the dangers m'ull imr iVoin Hie d-sprrdon oft he national forces 
winch is necessary lor their deP'iice; how greatly they inerea-n 
tho templalions, pretexts, mid pnibab'liflew of war; how cuisilj 
an attack upon them, without miv sttiempl at annexation or 
occupation, might, lead to the disruption of the, empire. The 
attachment of the um.4 loyal rnloniMs in tho mol her country 
could hardly fail to be dangerously strained if they (bund Hu-ir 
coasts invaded ami tladr towns Ijonibunlnl on account of mi 
imperial policy in which they hud no voice or interest; whit* 
the cost, diliiciill.ies, and dangers of colonial defi-ncr form the 
most plausibln argument of than who have sought to alii nan* 
England from t.lm (ircalcr Britain be)run 1 the seas. Brlbrc the 
American I Involution, it seemed by 110 means impoviLln that, 
by taeli and patience a system of colonial defence might have 
been established which, wit limit imposing a serious burden on 
tho Euglisli colonics, would have rendered them practically 
secure against attack. But tho unfortunate conduct and issue 
of tho American dispute made such an attempt impose bio, 
and the pulley of Uivnvillo was abandoned. At last, however, 
towards the middle of tho nineteenth century an attempt 
lias boon made in another form to realise it in |wrt. England 
still undertakes the full nuval defence of her coloni cm, but slm 
lion withdrawn from them all, or nearly all, their Imperial 
garrisons, and limy in their turn have established large 
militia and volunteer forees which am intended at oueo to 
secure them from the possibility of successful attack, and to 
relieve the mother country from the burden of their military 
defence. Still later unequivocal signs appeared that those 
intelligent, patriotic, and vigorous communities which have 
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grown up under the shadow of the British rule were not indif¬ 
ferent to their position as members of a great historic empire 
and were fully prepared to take their part in its defence. Dis¬ 
positions of this kind have of late years shown themselves 
in some of the Colonial Legislatures which form, in an age 
of much political discouragement and scepticism, the most 
auspicious omen for the future of the empire. 

I have now enumerated the principal measures of internal 
policy which were carried during the years we are considering; 
but perhaps tlie most valuable part of the work of Pitt was that 
con iplot e restoration and reorganisation of English finance 
which wo have already in part considered. The fears of bank¬ 
ruptcy which had pressed so heavily upon English statesmen 
in tlio closing years of the Amorican War hod been completely 
dispelled, and at a time when Prance was plunged in hope- 
loss financial embarrassments tlio English finances wore steadily 
flourishing aud improving. In his Budget speech of 1700, 
Pitt was ablo to slate that since 1780 only 1,000,1)002 had 
1 m?oh raised in tlio form of loan, and that, in spite of very 
considerable oxtranrdiwiry expenses beyond those of a peace 
establishment, 5,184,0002. of the 3 per cent, loan luid barm 
discharged since 1785, aud annuities amounting to 200,0002. 
hud fallen iu. < The country,’ ho said, 6 at this momont is in a 
situation of prosperity far greater than in the most flourishing 
period before the last war.’ 

England was so far from ruined by tho loss of America that 
the export of British luamifacturod goods iu tho last year 
exceeded by more than 3,000,0002. the average of the six 
prosperous years which immediately preceded the American 
War, while tho imports into British harbours wore larger than 
in any previous year, and the number of ships and sailors had 
proportionately increased. 1 The taxation was no doubt very 
heavy. Nearly 10,000,0002. had been raised during e*ich of tho 
last threo years, 9 but tho wealth of the country was fully ablo to 
bear it, and in nearly all its branches the revenue showed a 
tendency to increase. In the x^ocoding year the shop tax, 
which had proved exceeding unpopular, w r as repealed, and some 
other taxes were imposed to replace it, among othors a tax on 
i M 1TM xxviiL 008-700# * Ibid. 008. 
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nswrpnpers nnd advertisements. Tobacco, wliich had become 
the great article fur smuggling, had been transferred from tlio 
Customs to the Excise. It w\is computed that the revenue 
would gain no less than 300,000/. a year by tliis cliange, nnd 
several oblier measures luid been taken to annihilate smuggling. 

The budget uf 1701 was in ono respect less favourable, for 
the danger of a war with Spain had rendered necessary large 
nnd rapid artnanieuts, and an additional and exceptioiiul ex¬ 
penditure of more than 2.800,000/. bad been incurred. IhiL 
in spite of this expense l'itt was able to assert that the credit 
of the country hail never stood higher, and, unlike most of his 
predecessors, ho determined to discharge the now debt by taxa¬ 
tion, spread over four years. 1 The anticipations respecting the 
produce of these new taxes were limply verified, nnd the long 
and Hplendid speech with which lie introduced liis budget in 
IVbruary 1702 glowed with tha Tidiest colours of lmpn and 
exultation. It. was indeed a magnificent, picture of the grmving 
prosperity of England; a noble monument of his own skill, 
both in financial statement, ami linimciul legislation; and, 
at the same time, a mournful illustration of the fallacy and 
imperfection that mingle with all luimuii predict ions. Thu 
total revenue of tlio country, lui raid, from .liinuury 5, 171)1, 
to January 5,1702, wu» 1 0,7:10,000/., irrespectively of the newly 
imposed temporary tuxes; that of till) preceding year hail been 
1(5,418,000/., and tlio average of tlio Inst four years luid been 
1(1,212,000/. Looking hick to a longer period and comparing 
th(> cnodition of the country with that of 1783, tlio first year of 
peace after the American War, the revenue had increased to the 
extent of litLlo less than 4,000,1)00/. Of this, rather mom than 
1,000,000/, was duo to the additional taxes which he had ini- 
posed; 1,000,000/. hud been gaiuoil in thoso artiolos in which 
special and separate regulations hiul lieon made for the preven¬ 
tion of smuggling and other fraud; themnahidur was dilfused 

1 l'arl. JIM. xxvlii. lOOB-WO!). through (ho country with an uimx- 
In a latter to Kir It. Knlth, ilnuxl ampler! enoiyy ami nativity tmtli In 
Feb. t), 1791, Ixiril Auckland wrotoi atfrloulturo and niiimifiuiUum . . . 
‘Notwithstanding tlin tnlerrupllnn The moiuiurim for wm# I he lulu ex- 
ariultig from tho H|tnnlsli Imami'M, jiuumcn nru executing wii limit tniuMii 
thu iiiiitrovonuo of 17UI) wiim alxieun or an/ n|i|iuuint sensation In tlio 
milllnuK, boing near 40U,(XM, more country.* Hiujtli’x Mem. <tf Mr Ji, 
than over win known; autl a dm JCnth, 1L377. 
greo of ujiulouce U now olroulotlug 
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over articles of general consumption, and was the consequence 
and the proof of the rapidly increasing prosperity of the country, 
lie showed that the imports winch in 1782, the last year of 
the war, amounted to 9,714,0002., had increased in every suc¬ 
ceeding year, and amounted in 1790 to 19,180,0002. The 
total of the exports in 1782 was 12,289,000Z. Alter the 
Peace, it rose, in 1783, to 14,741,0002, and in the year 1790 it 
was 20,120,00 02. The last additional duty, included in the Post 
Office Revenue, had been imposed in 1784. In 1785, the Post 
Office yielded 238,OOOZ. Last year it produced 338,0002. In 
the mean time, a progress unprecedented in any former period 
had been made in diminishing the National Debt, and he calcu¬ 
lated that in fifleen. years the period contemplated in tlio Act of 
1786 would liavo arrived, when the Sinking Fund would amount 
to 4,000,0002. a year, and when its furthor disposition would 
liavo to bo determined by fresh legislation. Ho announced that 
lie had now a surplus of rather more than 400,0002. to dispose 
of; and lie proposed to apply it in equal proportions to the 
diminution of taxes and the reduction of debt, selecting for 
special diminution those taxes which woiglird upon the prior or 
classes. Tlio mine (-ion of tlio dobt, ho still maintained, should 
be the cardinal object of financial policy; and not content with 
the very considerable steps which had boon already taken, he 
now announced his intention to introduce a prospective law 
intended to provide a permanent remedy against the danger of 
future accumulations of debt, by onacting that every additional 
loan should be accompanied, by a separate sinking fund, suffi¬ 
cient to pay it off in a defined number of years, and appropriated 
exclusively to that purpose. 

Ho concluded his speech in a strain of justifiable exultation. 
‘The present prosperity of England/ ho said, ‘ was unexampled/ 
‘ The soason of our severe trial is at an end, and we are at 
length relieved not only from the dejection and gloom which a 
few years since hung ovor tlio country, but from the doubt and 
uncertainty which, oven for a considerable time after our pro- 
spocts had begun to brighten, still mingled with the hopes and 
expectations of the public. ... As far as there can bo any 
reliance on human speculations, wo liavo the best ground from 
the experience of tlio piist to look witli satisfaction to the 
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present and with confidence to the future.' Much of thin 
prosperity, he said, was due to causes which lay bcyunS^Jhu 
sphere of political acts; to Ulo sponlnnmus enterprise and in¬ 
dustry of the country, and to the normal increase of capital; 
hut much also must be ascribed to the commercial treaty with 
France, and to the wise adjustment of tlie whole system of 
customs and taxation on principles uliich liad never hi*thru been 
bd well understood or so skilfully elucidated. ‘The jjnmb work 
of Adiuu Smith,’ said Fitt, ‘will, I believe, fuimJi the bed* 
solution to every qucnlinn cm meet rd with tho history of com¬ 
merce and with the systems of political economy/ Dub above 
these immediate causes of industrial prosperity lay others which 
were still more important. Mound, polities are the essential con¬ 
dition of permanent material prosperity. Tho security and pro¬ 
sperity of England ; tho solidity of credit; tho rapid iucrcuic of 
capital; tho rujiitl expansion of industry, arc all ‘necessarily 
connected with tho duration of peace, the continuation of which 
ou a secure and porimuumt footing must ever be tho first object 
of tho foreign policy of this country,’ ami with the mainte¬ 
nance of a constitution in which liberty and law are indissolubly 
united; which 4 prurl ieally secures the tranquillity and welfare 
both of individuals and of the public, and provides, beyond any 
other frame of government which lias over existed, for the md 
and useful ends which form at once the only true foundation 
and only rational object of all political societies.’ 1 

No one can read this speech without perceiving that it was 
the speech of a man who was pnwuninent.ly marked out, both 
by his wishes and by his talents, to be a great peace minister. 
Pitt had, however, learnt too much from liis father to sutler 
an exclusive attention to financial considerations to make him 
indiireront either to tho security or to the dignity of England. 
One of tho most serious dangers of modern ]K)pular publics is 
that gambling spirit which, in order to lower estimates and 
reduce taxation, leaves tho oouutry unprotected, trusting that 
tho chapter of accidents will save it from attack. Tho reduction 
of taxes is at onco felt and produces an immediate) reputation, 
while expenditure which is intended to guard against remote, 
contingent, and unseen dangers seldom brings any credit to a 
1 JHvrL m*L xxlx. H 10-81)8. 
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statesman. It is very possible for an English minister to go on 
year by year so starving the military and naval estimates as 
to leave the country permanently exposed to invasion, without 
exciting any general popular apprehension. The warnings of a 
few competent specialists are easily drowned; each successive 
reduction of taxation produces increased popularity, and if, owing 
to the course of politics, an invasion does not take place, writers 
ore sure to arise who will maintain that the event has justified 
the wisdom of the statesman. It would be os reasonable to argue 
that, because a house does not happen to have been burnt, the 
owner had shown wisdom and prudence in refusing to insure it. 
Among tho many noble chararf eristics of the ministry of Lord 
Palmerston, none is more deserving of admiration than the 
consistency and resolution with which he maintained the prin¬ 
ciple that it is the first duty of an English minister to provide 
nt all costs that his country shall be practically secure from the 
possibility of a successful invasion, and shall not be found in a 
condition of impotence if unforeseen danger should suddenly 
arise. Pitt was of tho same school, and lie never allowod the 
armaments of tho country to sink into neglect. He was much 
impressed with the fucst that, in 17hi and 1762, Mar£inujno, 
with* a garrison of only 800 men, had hold out by moans of its 
fortifications for a wholo year against a large English army, and 
that, in tho last war Dominica had boon taken by the French 
merely because the English soldiers had no fort to retire to till 
the fleet could afford them relief. Ho accordingly carried in 
1781) an important scheme for extruding the fortifications of 
the West Indies; ho at tho same time strengthened tho naval 
forces both in the East Indies and in the Mediterranean; and 
when, two years later, serious complications had arisen with 
Hpain, it was the promptness and ellicieucy of the British naval 
force that chiefly averted JLho danger. 

The dispute was of the same kind as that which had led to 
the Spanish War under Walpole. Some English merchants had 
begun to seek for tho Chinese market furs and ginseng, a 
vegetable largely employed for medicinal purposes in China, 
along the north-west coast of America, and had planted an 
English trading settlement at Nontka Sound, on Vancouver’s 
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Island, near the coast of California. It was a country which 
iiad been discovered by Magellan, and first seriously explored 
by Captain Cook, and it had hitherto boon entirely unoccupied 
by Europeans. The Spaniards had never penetrated to it, but 
by virtue of a bull of Alexander VI. they claimed a sovereignty 
over all hinds comprised between Cape Horn and the GOth 
degree of north lotiludB—in other words, the entire western 
coast both of South and North America, and when after a 
considerable interval they discovered the existence of a British 
settlement in those distant parts, they determined to suppress 
it. Two Spanish ships of war accordingly liasleneil to Nootka 
Sound, took possession of the British settlement, hauled do.wu 
the British Jlng, replaced it by the flag of >S]huh, captured four 
English vessels, and treated their crews with extreme harshness 
and indignity. 

Those events took place in fho April of 1789. A few 
months later, accounts, at, first, dim and confused, but afterwards 
more comploto, arrived in Europe, und it soon appeared likely 
that the affair would assume a most formidable character. 
Complaint# wero made on both sides. The Simnish ninlsisHadur 
in London was instructed to desire that the subjects of (treat 
Britain should no longer lm allowed to trade, settle, or fish on 
the western coast of America, while the English denied the 
rights of Kpuin to thiH unoccupied coast, and demanded a 
restitution of the captured vessels, with their profmrtios aud 
crews, an indemnification for the louses they lmd suffered, and 
a reparation to his Majesty for tho insult that had boon offered 
to tho British flag. The money value of tho Nootka Hound 
trade and settlement, was very small, and certainly not sufllclent 
to compensate for n week of war; hut a question of honour and 
a question of future right of settlement, had been raised, which 
could not lie suffered to drop. Tho Spaniards answered the 
remonstrances of England by stating that the English voshuIh 
had boon already released and their offenun condoned on tho 
ground of thuir ignorance of tho right# of Spain, but limy 
would give no satisfaction or indemnification; tliey asserted in 
the strongest terms their oxrtlusivo sovereignty over tho whole 
of the western coast of America, and thoy rapidly collected 
and equipped a great fleet. I’ift pnmiptly replied by a general 
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impressni ant of sailors, and by a message to Parliament asking 
for assistance to defend the honour and interests of the country. 
A vote of credit for a million was at once passed; the Beet was pnt 
upon a war footing; each party began to seek for alliances; and 
it seemed possible that this petty dispute would lead to a general 
oonflagrati on. Holland and Prussia were appealed to by England, 
in conformity with the late treaty of alliance. Spain, on the other 
hand, negotiated with Russia, which was now on bad terms with 
England; but she especially relied on the assistance of France, 
which was bound to her by the treaty of 17G2. The Revolution 
was now running its courso in that country, and the direction of 
its policy was very doubtful. Montmorm, the Miuister of Foreigu 
ADiiirs, appears to huvo inclined to war, and a considerable 
party hoped that it would give a now turn to tho popular 
passions which had become so formidable at homo. Montmorin, 
in obedience to the troaly of alliance, prepared a Fronch Beet, 
but he held an ambiguous and undecided language, and offered 
or miggoslod a French mediation. Lafayette, wIioro influence 
wnH at this timo very great, and who dotestod England, was a 
strong partisan of war, but tho Jacobin opposition vehemently 
repudiated it. Nothing, llioy maintained, could be now more 
dangerous to the Revolution, nothing would bo more likoly to 
save the monarchy, Ilian a foreign war. D’Aiguillon, Robes¬ 
pierre, Lnmotto, and abovo all Bnrnave, denounced tho policy 
which, in order to stiflo tho Revolution, was about to plunge 
Franco into bankruptcy, and invoke tho spirit of conquest 
in opposition to tho spirit of liberty, and thoy desired to 
take tho power of declaring war from tho King. Mirabeau on 
other grounds was opposed to war, and it was finally agreed 
that puoco and wur should for the future bo voted by the 
Chamber, though only on the proposal and with tho sanction of 
the King. 1 

This decision made it certain that Franco would not assist 
Spain in the war, and the latter country therefore found it 
absolutely noeoHsnry to rocodo. A skilful negotiator, named 
Fitzherbert, had been sent to Madrid, and, after some hosi lo¬ 
tion, a convention was drawn up and signed in October 1790, 
which substantially satisfied tho English demands. It was 
1 Soe Sybol, Hi*, de VEurope, 1.177-163. 
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agreed that Spain ,should restore the buildings and tract of land 
taken from British subjects on Nootka Sound and make repara¬ 
tion for all subsequent acts of violence; and the right of navi¬ 
gating and fishing in the Pacific Ocean, nnd making commerced 
settlements on its coasts, 4 was secured to both nations under the 
following restrictions. Bri t isli vessels w ere forbidden 1 o approach 
within ten sea leagues of any part of the coast actually occupied 
by the Spaniards. Tlio Spaniards and British subjects were to 
have equal and unrestricted liberty to trade in all parts of the 
north-west of America and of the arljacont islands situated to Ike 
north of the settlements already occupied by Spain ; but. neither 
were to form any settlement oil the east or west coasts of South 
America southward of the Hpunish settlements. Tim success of 
this negotiation added greatly to the reputation of Pitt and 
to the prestige of England in Europe, though tlio cost of the 
episode, amounting, slh we have seen, to nearly three millions, 
remained to bo provided for in tlio Budget of 1791. 

In othoi; quarters the aspect of allhirs < ml side England was 
menacing and disquieting. Iil September 1780 Lord fJornwallm 
had taken possession of power as (hivurnnr-Ueiieral of India. 
His administration is memorable in Indian history lbr many 
important internal reforms, and especially for a set I lenient of 
land ownership and land tuxatinn, which has been a fertile 
source of eonirovepsj to our own day. It is also memorable, for 
one of the most formidable native wars in which England hits 
ever beam engaged. We liave stum, in a former volume, the loug, 
desperate, ami doubtful conflict which llytler Ali, the Multan 
of Mysore, bad waged against the [lower of England, and wo 
have seen also that after his death it was continued for a year 
by hiH son Tip poo Kahib, with such indecisive results that the 
Peace of Mangalore, which terminated it in 1784, loft both of 
the contending parties the whole territory they had possessed 
before the war began. In 1790, an attack which Tippoo Sahib 
hod made some months before, upon tlio Jlujah of Travancoro, 
who was allied with the English, again brought the old unla- 
gonists into the field. The English were assisted by power¬ 
ful native alliances, but the war was conducted by Tippoo with 
extraordinary courage and ability, and it was marked by several 
vicissitudes. At first tlio English carried everything before 
voii. v. * 
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them, tut they encountered a serious reverse at a place called 
Sattimungul, and several well-fought conflicts in the latter part 
of 1790 left the fortunes of the war still divided and ambiguous. 
Tippoo Sahib brought armies of more than forty thousand men 
into the field, anti he showed no inconsiderable skill in strategy. 
Cornwallis commanded the English in person during the greater 
part of the war, and after several bloody and obstmato battles, 
which it is not necessary here to describe, he succeeded, in 
March 1702, in bringing it to a complete and glorious termina¬ 
tion. Seringnpatani, the capital of Mysore, was invested and 
reduced to cxLroinitios, and Tippoo Sahib was obliged to sign a 
peace, smTcudcring half his dominions to the allies, paying a 
sum of more than four millions sterling in compensation for the 
war, releasing all his prisoners of war, and giving up two of liis 
throe sons as hostages to the English. 

In Europe, foreign politics had long been obscured and 
troubled by tlio ambition of Catherine IT. This eMrimnlmary 
woman, the danglilerof a poor Prussian prince, Jjad obtained, 
by ilio deposition and murder of hor husband in I7U2, a wider 
and morn perfect range of absolute authority than any other 
European sovereign, and, in spile of a levity and a caprice which 
wore the despair of foreign statesmen and diplomatists, and 
which oil on induced ilunn greatly to underrate her capacities, 1 
her reign was one of tlw greatest and most successful in the 
eighteenth century. Assimilating with extraordinary rapidity 
the noblest political ideas of the most advanced thinkers of her 
time, thoroughly couvomwt with their writings in a counlry 
where serious study was almost unknown, 8 enlightened, tolerant 
and generous, good-natured and forgiving almost to a fault, a 
warm and steady friend, delighting in the happiness of tliom 
who were immediately about her, 8 perfectly free from all kinds 
of superstition, and perfectly uudaswlod by the unrealities nml 

1 Hne, o.r.» tho curious lot tors in rap« bio of pursuing any nnu liw* of 
of Sir J. Harris In tin* Malmesbury imlusy by syslam, or tlinmyb a sober 
(forwtjMufnuiit. Thut very ublu anil uiiiuipfiHMntied ruloulution of 
diplomatic, while acknowledging iiituroHts. 

that Catherine was a woman of great 8 Heo Urn very oinphatin roninitn 
talents, groat courage, and some- of that most ('.onipotent judge. Mm 
timPB of mat resolution* evidently J'limseHH IhimMuw.- Memoir* tif the 
bellovod that hnr wicmiohsiw were in a Primm lUmhkam (edited by Mrs, 
largo moaeure those* of a forlumde Urudfoid), i. IS, 
gambler* and that she was wholly * Much Ii|>ht has boon limnvu 
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conventionalities of her position,—she retained, amid all tin* 
excesses of an abandoned and shumulcsa life, a strange power of 
wisely measuring and employing the capacities of men, and 
of pursuing, with, rare political judgment and indomitable re¬ 
solution, certain great linos of policy. In a few yours she 
made the dreams of Peter tlio CJivnt all but a reality. The in¬ 
ternal administration of Russia in nearly all its branches wns 
reformed. Anew code of legislation was establisliLMl; torture 
was abolished; religious toleration was extended; hospitals and 
other institutions of benevolence wore exiensively founded; 
measures were ialceu to encourage tlio arts and sciences, and 
improve agriculture; the army and navy were reorganised; 
an attempt was even nuido to form a third estate, and at the 
same time a skilful, ambitions, and perfectly unscrupulous 
foreign policy gave the Empress a complete ascendency in 
Northern and Eastern Europe. ‘J came to Russia,* she ,once 
said, ‘ a poor girl; Russia has dowered me richly, but I have 
paid her back with Azof, the Crimen, and the Ukraine/ In 
1772, by the first iniquitous partition of Poland, she acquired 
a territory comprising an anna of 2,500 geographical square 
miles, and a population of about one and a half millions; and 
by steadily maintaining anarchy in the remainder of the king¬ 
dom she prepared tlio way for its future downfall. In 1774 she 
terminated her first Turkish War by the Treaty of Kainardji, 
which severed the Crimea from Turkey, constituted it into a 
separate khanate, and, beside some accession of territory, gave 
Russia a protectorate over Creek Christians at Constantinople 
and admitted Russian commerce to the Bluck Sea. 

In the beginning of 1784 she took another gigantic stride, 
and without a war she succeeded iu incorporating the whole of 


on these sldos ofi tlio character 
of Catherine by the rm*nt publi¬ 
cation of her very confidential cor¬ 
respondence with Qrlmrn. One pas¬ 
sage I must quote ok an illuiitra¬ 
tion. The Emproiw (she Is writing 
in 1791) complains to Grimm that 
she is getting so old that there ore 
families about her of whom she low 
known the fifth or sixth gen orations. 
1 Vntlfr do grandee preuvu* <lo vlrll* 
lease, ot inQrae oe rGoit on tlont pout* 


dtro, mats quo fulro ? Et malgrrt cel a 
j’uimo a la follu et cumino un enfant 
do cinq ana a voir jouor an oulln- 
malllnrri el 4 touK lew joux dYnfunln 
poHKlbUtau Urn jeum* gems <-t hum 
imtlUMll* ot flllcH (Ummt qu'il fitut 
ejuc j'y tMds]Kmr quo la guilty rtyuwft 
lour grd, et quails Mint pluh Imnlis ot 
& lour who qimnd j*y auis quo wins 
mm. OVhti doim ruol qul muh lo 
** rjustlgmuolicr.”' ('tirmtjt, Hu fb/A. 
H Orim hi, p. 502. 
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the Crimea in the Russian Empire. Her position in the war 
which grew out of the American Revolution was beyond com¬ 
parison the proudest in Europe, for her help was equally and 
almost abjectly courted by both sides; while, as the originator 
of the armed neutrality, she placed herself at the head of the 
neutral Powers. Her commercial treaty with England in 170(5, 
with Denmark in 1782, with Austria in 1785, and with Prance 
in 1787 increased her influence and power; and now her groat 
object was the total destruction of the Turkish Empire, tlie parti¬ 
tion of its lerritory, and the construction of a Greek empire, 
which would be subservient to her influence. 

The policy was not altogether a new one. Turkey, Cathe¬ 
rine once said, is the natural enomy of Russia, as Franco is of 
England; and the gradual extension of Russian dominion along 
the shores of the Black Ren toward the Mediterranean had 
boon, from the flays of Peter the Groat, a favourite object of 
Russian policy. By the conquest, in J (JOG, of the strong fortress 
and port of Assnf, by tho fortification of the port of Taganrog on 
the Black Ron, and by the comuiuncemout of a Black Son fleet, 
Peter himself had dime nmeli for its accomplishment; but a 
few years later a great Russian defeat in Moldavia undid the 
werlc, and in 1711 (he Peace of tho Truth deprived him of nil 
that in this quarter lie had won. The campaigns of Munich 
between 17!J0 and 17510 gave the Russians for a time Azof mid 
Ocmkow, and complete dominion over Moldavia, and a Russian 
army punotraied int o tho Crimea; but at the Peace of Belgrade 
in 17U9 tho tide was again roll oil hack. With tho exception of 
Azof, which was deprived of Ha fortifications, Russia retained 
scarcely a vestigo of her Turkish conquests; and an article of 
tho peace spixually forbade the formation of a Ruasiau dent in 
the Black Ken. The utrugglo bntwoon the two rivals was not 
renewed till the war of Catherine, and it was at this fiuiu (hat tho 
project of making serious use of Greek disrontcut scorns first 
to have arisen. 1 The Orlofls, whoso star was then in t he ascen¬ 
dant, warmly supported it; and a Russian fleet from the 
Baltic, commandi‘d by Alexis Orloir,the inuvihuvr of IVtur ill., 

* Soma riitfhl coinmmiicalirms pm in liuvo harl jriunh lmporiiuw. 
hail before boon kept up but wren tlto Hno Hurd, />, Qiimfiim d’fMrut m 
UnsMuut and the (lieuk priitslH uniltir X (7// w AiiWr, pp. n, is. 

Xuikish rule, bat they do net ay- 
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entered the Mediterranean iu 1770, defeated a Turkish ileet 
at Scio, burned it at Tcliesnie near the Bay of Smyrna, and 
provoked in the Morcn some abortive but bloody risings, winch 
were savagely repressed. The expulsion of the Mohammedans 
from Europe, which had long been the favourite dream of 
Christian fanaticism, now somewhat strangely found its warmest 
advocate in Voltaire, who, in letters both to Catherine ami 
to Frederick, set forth the independence of Greece and the 
partition of the oilier Ottoman dominions in Europe as the 
noblest objects for their ambition. In a little work, called 
4 he Tocsin des Hois/ which was written in 1771, he en¬ 
deavoured to overcome the op]>osiiion of JUaria Theresa, ami 
to enlist her services in the cause. If the Continental 
Christian Bowers would only, ho said, lay asirlo for a short time 
their jealousies and join against the Turkish barbarians, a 
single campaign would undoubtedly give Bosnia and Bulgaria 
to Austria, while the victorious armies of Catherine would 
march upon Constantinople. The project of establishing a 
Greek empire which would bo practically dependent on Russia 
was passionately adopted by Potemkin, who for many years 
had the greatest inilueneo over Russian foreign policy, and 
in tlio latter years of his life it was almost tlio only object at 
which lie aimed. 

The attitude of other nations on the Eastern question 
presents some singular contrasts, From the time when 
Krunois I. defied the theological jHihsions and prejudices of 
Europe by allying himself with tlio Turks, Franco had 
usually openly or secretly favoured them, and she had gro- 
dually obtained the greater part of the Levant trade, which 
was one of the chief elements of the prosperity of Marseilles. 
To Russia sho was almost always hostile. As the loading 
Continental Power sho was keenly sonsiblo to the dangers 
of Russian ambition and aggression. Hho usually inspired 
the anti-Russian party at-Constantinople, at Htoekhohn, amt 
in Behind; and the complete temporary eclipse of French in¬ 
ti uenoo that followed tlio full of Clioiseul was one of the chief 
causes of that great crime ami onlumity, the first partition 
of Boland. As the leading Mediterranean Bower, France was 
especially inlcrosled in pruteeting Turkey, niul she was quite 
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resolved that Russia should obtain no footing in the southern 
seas. 

England, on the othor hand, during the greater part of tlio 
eighteenth century was closely allied to Russia, both commer¬ 
cially and politically. Her commerce with Russia was ex¬ 
tremely profitable. She brought to her tho goods of the Inches 
and of Western Europe, and received in return the maritime 
stores that were essential to her fleet. Politically, English 
statesmen, who were mainly governed by jealousy of Prance, 
. looked upon Russia as a great counterpoise to that State, and saw 
wit.li pleasure tho very considerable part/ which in tho eighteenth 
century she had begun to take in Western politics. In 1700 
Chatham made an earnest., though unsuccessful, attempt to form 
a Northern Alliance of Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain to 
counteract the family compact of the House of Bourbon. 1 Jn 
1770, when a Russian licet for tlm first time appeared with* 
hostile intentions in the J\Ie<lilerra,neau, Clioistml proposed to 
despatch a French fleet to destroy it, and Hpain would probably 
have supported him; but England interposed in this very 
critical moment rtf llm Eastern question, and informed the 
cabinets of Versailles and Madrid that she would regard any 
attempt to arrest the progress of Mm Russian licet as an act of 
hostility to herself. 8 Three years later, when tlio wsir against 
the Turks was at its height, Oliatham wrote to Hholburnn: 
‘Your lordship well knows I am quite a Russ, I trust the 
Ottoman will pull down the House of Bourbon in Iuh fall;’ 3 
and he always maintained that it ought to ho an essential part* 
of English foreign |H>licy to enter into no kind of connection 
with the Turks, 4 In 1781, when England was reduced to 
almost the lowest state of depression by the American War ami 
by tho hostility of France, Spain, and Holland, she endeavoured 
to purchase tlm mediation and assistance of Russia by offering 
a perpetual defensives allinnets anti the island of Minorca, which 
would have given her a secure position in tins Mediterranean; 
but after much hesitation, and contrary to the advice of Rotcm- 

1 Chatham Carmpond lit* JWUUm dr tom In (Minot* do 
30-32, 36, 97,79) Aft, 174,176. Vtlnropr, il. 174. 

* MalmanhuryV Dlatin and Cor* 1 Chatham Com'tpimhnrf % iv. 
rftpondmro, i, 296 .* Py*r> //>*0 ifllfi, VOO. 
oj Modem Muropr, iv. 207 ; H^ur, * Part, //at. &xi*. lie, u2. 
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kin, Catherine rejected an offer which would have probably 
involved her in an immediate war. 1 The resentment produced 
in England by this refusal, and by the unfriendly conduct of 
Russia in the matter of the armed neutrality, was stdl further 
increased by the crushing duties which Russia imposed, in 17Sfl, 
on most articles of Uritish produce, and by a navigation law 
which, in the same year, cut off the profituklo carrying trade 
botwoeu Russia and Southern Europe, which had liillierio been 
enjoyed by Hrilisli vessels.® Si ill the permanent policy of 
England and Franco remained imrhanged. In 17ti:> and 17HI, 
when Russia Look complete possession of the Crimea, France 
strongly and earnestly remonstrated; England used, her politi¬ 
cal inllucnce steadily in favour of Russian aggrandisement; and 
it. was probably in a large degree owing tu that influence that 
Russia was able without a war with France to establish at. 
•BebastiOpol her ascendency on the I flack Kua, 3 

The annexation of the Crimea was chiefly accomplished 
during the brief period of tho Coalition Ministry, and Fox, who 
then directed English foreign affairs, showed himself as Russian 


1 Malmesbury's bhtrkn ami ('vr* 
rrHimtlnuu*) i. ttlfi, 304, 

Mill 102, m 

9 Mucphi'ison's Annals of (fom- 
w/riv, iv. its, ;w. 

8 On Juno IK), 17H2, Harris wrntn 
from Hti. IVlersburtf: ‘The Kinpurur’s 
oummunionthiii of IlIh bavin# formed 
an alliance with Russia, auri of tho 
Empress’s intentions on thu Oriinru, 
to France, lias produc’d a strong 
representation fiom Unit Oonrt to 
tins, in wliitili, of lor expressing di¬ 
rectly Hum surprise at her Imperial 
Majesty's still forming now daims mi 
tlio Turks, and indirect,ly denying 
tho justness of lht‘ir claims, the 
King of Franco makes a ternlm of his 
mediation . . . pointing out the un- 
mtointy of Ilia success of war, mid 
the Horious aud 4 incalculable' enn- 
smiuoticoH with which her persisting 
in this monsuro may boat.!ended. . . . 
Tho Empress is exocadlutfly on^ry.’ 
Eight weeks later, having rooolvnl 
iustt notions from England, Harris 
leporled to Fox his conversations 
wtl.li Uusshui ministers about. the 
nnricxiilhm or the (Mincii mul tho 
attitude of Fiauuc. *1 coutiacd my¬ 


self to such general observations ns 
n aim ally present. themselves on Midi 
an occasion, and endeavoured to 
make them I eel that, fatiuued by a 
Ion# and exj»cnsi\e war, t lie services 
my Court could render liar Inifierml 
Majesty by a strong iixerlioii of its 
IMilitical influence would bo both 
more oilhradous and more ft#nmuhlo 
than any others, however well dis¬ 
posed wo might bo to employ them 
ii lie r boluilf, 1 must, in justice to 
the I’usslan ininisters, any that they 
admltlod imtindy these ideas, entered 
la the most proper manner inlo our 
Hituatirm, ami guvo rmi dearly to 
understand Hint, unless either or tho 
Ikmrbim Courts Hhouhl tako such 
stejis as would dlruully attack our 
interests, the Empress dhl not exnect 
more from us thtin what wo had done 
for her in tho last Turkish War. flu 
Sunday, previously to my taking 
liiavc r tho Vlco-Ciiutieellor told me 
that ho hod hnr Iiuperinl Majesty’s 
orders to express tho warmest #ra1 1- 
tudi) for Mils undoubted mark of the 
Kind’s atUmlum to the Ini crests of 
her Empire.' Malmesbury’s DUur'm 
anti fWnjiWosv, li. \\ frfh 
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as Chatham lad been. e My system of foreign politics,’ he 
wrote to Hams, c is deeply rooted. Alliances with the Northern 
Powers ever have been, and ever will be, the system of every 
enlightened Englishman.’ 1 His favourite policy, he said, was an 
alliance of England with Prussia, Denmark, and Bussia; but if 
the dissension between Bussia and Prussia rendered this im¬ 
possible, he was prepared to enter into an alliance with Den¬ 
mark, Bussia, and the Emperor. 3 One of the reproaches which 
Fox brought against Shelburne was that he appeared at this 
tame to prefer a French to a Northern alliance, and that he was 
believed to share the views of Yergennes about the Eastern 
question. 3 

What those views werB may be gathered from a very 
remarkable confidential paper on the dangers impending in 
Eastern Europe, which was drawn up by Vergonnus in October 
1782, shortly before the termination of the American War, fnr 
the instruction of Montmorin, who was then French ambassador 
at Madrid. The Emperor and the King of Prussia, he said, 
were competing fortho favour of Catherino, and although Russia 
was at this time occupied with troubles in the Crimea, it was 
probablo that those very troubles might lead in the near future 
to must serious dangers. If the three Powers should ever 
agree to give a mortal blow to the Turks, Franco would soon 
bitterly regret that she had been unable to prevent it. If an 
active and enlightened Power obtained possession of the Eastern 
provinces which touched the Adriatic, she would soon become 
the mistress of Italy, and tlioro would be a total change in the 
(Jontiuental system and in the balance of power. France alone 
was not strong enough to oppose it, hut Franco and England 
united might do so, audit was plainly lor the interest of England 
also, that Urn balance of power in Europe should not be over¬ 
turned. For these reasons Vergumies considered that it was of 
great importance to France that the war with England should 
be speedily terminated, and that the latter Power should not be 
so weakened or so hopelessly alienated as to bo unable or 

1 Malmoflbnry , u ftfarln and form* -—Jtorl [Rx*. xx ; r. fffl, 
tftnndfinctf, II. 40. Son, ttm» his own * MulmwImry’H Jtoarirv, ii. 51, 5S. 

ttfriking acommt of hi* policy «t Hie 1 Ibid. ii. 50, 51, 54. 

riinoof tho annoiatton of iJio Unman. 
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unwilling to co-op urate with France in maintaining the European 
Continental system. 1 

A triple alliance of Russia, Prussia, and the Emperor for the 
partition of Turkey, which Vergennes so greatly feared, and which 
Voltaire had done his best to effect, seemed at one time very 
probable. In 1750 such an alliance had actually been pro¬ 
posed by Russia, and in 1772, when the partition of Poland was 
impending, Austria had suggested the partial dismemberment, 
of Turkey. It was a suggestion of aggravated treachery, for 
snare ply a year had passed since Austria had allied lierself with 
Turkey, hud promised to obtain tho restoration of the territory 
which Russia liarl invaded, and had received a considerable 
Turkish subsidy. 2 Frederick tho Great., however, entirely re¬ 
jected this policy. ITo calculated that Turkish assistance 
might l)o very useful to Prussia in a war cither with Russia 
or with Austria, and that another field of spoliat.ion might, bo 
more easily and more profitably secured. In the beginning of 
the reigu of Catherine lie liad berm her close ally, and he spared 
no Jlattery to win her favour and no expense to secure her 
counsellors. Count Panin was especially at 1.1m head of Urn 
Prussian party at Ht. Petersburg, and the alliance had two cou- 
seipumces of great importance. Tim first, liartition of Poland mis 
mainly due to Frederick and Catherine, for although, when it 
had become inevil able, Maria Theresa reluctantly acquiesced in 
it and eonNCwnted to accept a portion of the territory, the whole 
initiative lay with t.lio other two conspirators. It is diflieult to 
exaggerate the extent to which it shook tho political system, 
lowered the public morals, and weakened the public law of 
Europe, for it. was an example of strong Powers conspiring to 
plunder a feeble Power, with no more regard for honour, or 
honesty, or Urn mere, deeouey of appearances than is shown by 

1 Clrncmrt, Ifntf, tit* /* Aotum <sam* 1783, but Pox porcmptiOrily doclinotl. 

mmu'Heltb fiWimu'd itv CA mAnt/ttn, Hi. - Park flirt, xxix. 03. It, in orm of 

e:«) Oils*. Awning of Ver«mineH on tho many pronto of tin* ronmvkjililo 
tlia WttBtom quoHlirm to n sport ex l to prowilenoo of tlito Frenish HtnloNinun, 
haves tf really struck Jostiph 11.: 4 Una tlutt. ho had oxpr»Hno<l Jito alarm 
I«irt.ition do l'Kmpiro Ottoman nW. during tho Turkish War of 176V list, 
I«w rliraoUo, uuito jo no veto \m la flm.t war should load to a partition of 
(tampon wit in ri pour OonHtanthioplo/— PoUind—a prodicition whmh was uer- 
AttMtnd CormtMidmm, J. 221. Vor- fcutly vnrified by tho ovenb. 
ammtthad proposed to Fox to join Karel, Qnntfotb d'Orient tmXVNl** 
him in his remnnsl runro lr> UuMin ir/rVfa, p, 87. » 

afpiukii I ho wiisuro of ilia Crimea In 8 ihul pp t -is fil, sum, 2UI, 217. 
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n burglar or a footpad. The Prussian alliance had also a very 
serious and persistent influence in alienating Eussia from Eng¬ 
land during the very critical years of the American struggle, 
for Frederick, from the time when he was deserted by Lord Bute, 
looked upon England with a more than political malevolence. 
On the other hand, the alliance gave Eussia no assistance in her 
projects upon Turkey, while Maria Theresa, as sovereign of 
Austria and Hungary, was vitally interested in preventing 
a Eussian ascendency in Eastern Europe. In Catherines 
lirst Turkish War the Eussians occupied Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, but the Austrians at once prepared to ally themselves 
with l.lje Turks, and these provinces were in consequence 
relinquished. 

The death of Maria Theresa in* 1780 and the access inn nf 
Joseph II. to his full powev gave a complete change to Musi cm 
politics. The character of ^Joseph is a curious study. lie was 
undoubtedly superior in intelligence to tho average of European 
liintuirohs; ho was as exemplary as his mother in the iudusliy 
with which ho devoted himself to tho duties nf his ollieu, and lie 
had a most real desire to leave tlio world better than he found 
it; but a deplorable want of sound judgment, of moral scruple, 
and of firmness and persistency of will, made him at once one of 
the most dangerous and most unfortunate sovereign# of his 
time. Ambitious, fond of power, and at the same time fever¬ 
ishly restless and impatient, his mind was in the highest degree 
susceptible to the political ideas that were floating through 
Hie intellectual atmosphere of Europe, rind lie was an invete¬ 
rate dreamer of dreams. Largo, comprehensive, and startling 
schemes uf policy—radical changes in institutions, maimers, 
•tendencies, habits, and traditions—had for him an irresistible 
fuseination; and wlum he saw, or thought he saw, ihe bourne to 
which pnlilical forces were tending, it was liis natural impulse 
io endeavour to attain it/ at once. Kometinies skilful in design¬ 
ing, but never skilful in executing, the snreuHiu of Frederick, 
that Joseph always took tlio second step before he had taken tlio 
finds, was well justified. What obstacles traditions, prejudices, 
mariners, settled beliefs and tones of thought place in the ]Mtt.h 
of the most powerful reformer—how necessary it is uvea for a 
despotic sovereign io Consult times and seasons, and to seek in 
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liis reforms for tho line of least resistance—Joseph never under¬ 
stood, and the result was that his policy in nearly all its 
parts was a deplorable failure. In foreign affairs it consisted 
chiefly of during and adventurous enterprises, rashly under¬ 
taken and fitfully and irresolutely conducted. In domestic 
affairs it consisted partly of great reforms in perfect accordance 
with the most enlightened political speculation of his time, but 
forced into a precipitate maturity, with no regard for the habits, 
wishes, and prejudices of his subjects, and partly of a series 
of unjustifiable attompLs to destroy the rest mints which, in some 
parts of his dominions, custom and law had imposed upon liis 
authority. 

Tn 1780 ho first met Datherino in Poland, and ho afi erwnnla 
accompanied her to St. Petersburg. His object was to weaken 
the Prussian inlluencn, and in this ho succeeded; but 1m soon 
fell under the spoil of the groat Empress, and his romantic 
nature caught up with eugcrnosH Voltaire’s idea of a (ireek 
empire and a partition of Turkey. In 1783, in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the Hottled policy of Austria, and espeeiully to tlm policy 
of his mother during the lust Turkish War, ho assisted with all 
his inlluonee the Russians in acquiring tho Crimea, and even 
sent an army to tho frontier to intimidate the Turks. 1 Tho 
death of Panin in 1783, and the (loath of Frederick tho Great 
in August 178fi, strengthened the alliance, and in 1787 Joseph 
accompanied Catherine in her triumphant journey to Kherson 
ami the Crimea. The determination to revive a Greek em¬ 
pire at Constantinople whh no longer concealed. Catherine 
had already named her second grandson Constantino, clothed 
him iu Glreok dress, procured Creek nurses to instruct him in 
Iho language of his future subjects, ordered a medal to l>o 
struck representing on one side tho head of the young Prince 
ami on tlm ot her a cross iu the clouds, from which a flush of 
lightning descended upon the mosque of Ht. Hophia. 9 The 
Turkish names of tho nowly acquired territory on the Iliads 
Noa were alfolishod, and their Greek names revived, A great 
body of troops was collated to welcome tlm Empress. At* 
Kherson slm made hor public entry through a magnificent arch, 
which bore the inscription, ‘The way to JVymntium/ and ut 
1 Com’* IIhum Aia/trie, it SOU, MU. ‘ » JJml.ii, r*5U 
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Sebastopol slie reviewed the considorable Russian fleet whiuli 
now rode triumphantly upon the waters of the Euxine. 

Throughout the Turkish Empire, Russian agents were in¬ 
cessantly employed in preparing the way for the intended 
enterprise. They excited, or assisted, an insurrection which 
had broken out in Egypt They steadily sowed dissension in 
Greece. The Hospndar of Moldavia had long been in the pay 
of tho Courts of St. Petersburg and Yionna, and when his 
traLchery was discovered, ho fled to Russian territory and tho 
Empress refused to surrender him. Russian consuls wore tho 
special centres of inlrigno, and the Government insisted on 
establishing one at Varna, within 120 miles of Constaulmoplo. 
There were conslant complaints of injustices done to Turkish 
commerce, of violences done to Turkish sailors, aiul no redress 
could ho obtained. Demands were now put forward by Russia 
for a total renunciation of Turkish sovereignty o\or fjunrgia; 
for the Rmrnndor of Bessarabia, on tho ground that it had 
unco InOonged to tho Tartar khans; for the establishment of 
hereditary governors in Moldavia and Wallacliia, which would 
have made these provinces virtually independent of the Porte 1 . 1 

As early as 178B the Multan had issued an address to tho 
Mohammedan world describing in touching and eloquent terms 
the seizure of tho Crimea in time of peace; the steady encroach- 
munts of Russia on tho Black Sea coast; the attempts or Rus¬ 
sian agents to withdraw Turkish vassals from Turkish rule ami 
to produce insurrection among tho boys of Kgypt; and 1m had 
warned true believers that a struggle was at hand, when their 
. religion and all Unit was dear to them would bo at stake.* Tho 
condition of Europe seemed in the highest degree unfavour¬ 
able to them. Poland was now perfectly tranquil, ami was 
likely to afford no assistance and no diversion, and Prance 
could no longer be counted on as a friend, and might possibly 
oven bo feared as an enemy. There was, indeed, a party in tho 
.French ministry who contended, in accordance with the ideas 
of VorgennoH, that it was an essential French interest to join 
with England fur the preservation of the Turkish Empire," but 

1 Hoe Amrnal Itcgirtcr, 1788. pr>. 1 A urkfontl Com'Wti/u&cnoCi i, 220. 
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other counsels seemed likely to prevail. In October 1787, Pitt 
wrote confidentially to Eden, who was Ihen envoy in Franco, 
asking whether there was any faun dal ion for the idea prevalent 
at Paris, that France, instead of supporting Turkey, was medi¬ 
tating a junction with Austria and Russia, and ho intimated 
that such a policy might drug England into the Eastern ques¬ 
tion, in which she desired to tuko no part. 1 Soon after, alarm¬ 
ing intelligence was received from Kt. Petersburg of French 
negotiations in that city with the object, of forming a triple 
alliance of Franco, Austria, and Russia against Turkey, and 
there were rumours that. Franco might possibly be bribed la¬ 
the possession of Egypt. 1 Elio appears in truth to have been 
undecided and divided on the Eastern question, bnt on other 
grounds very desirous of the friendship of Russia. The close 
union of England, Prussia, and Holland naturally inclined her 
in that direction, and it won a significant fact that. Russia 
refused to renew her commercial treaty with England, which 
expired in 17.SfS, and a few months later negotiated one witli 
France.* Thu policy of the Emperor was not doubtful, and 
it was certain to be hostile to Turkey. For a long period 
there had been formal and perfect pence between the two 
Empires, and the Turks hod fulfilled their treaty obligations 
with the most scrupulous and honourable fidelity. During the 
whole of the long and often most disastrous war of Maria 
Theresa, when the Ifoime of Austria hud been reduced to the 
most, desperate straits, when Hungary had licnn again and 
again left open mid unprotected, the Turks lmd never sufferm! 
either cupidity, or fanaticism, or a desire to regain their ancient 
power, or llm example of fJhrisMati princes, to jicrsumlo them 
to break their plighted word or to attack their defenceless 
rieigldsiur. Their reward was that, without a shadow of pro¬ 
vocation and through mere greed of territory, the son of Mariu 
Theresa was now preparing to invade them. 

It was evident, Unit, the cloud which was gathering must 
soon burst. Thousands of Tartars, driven lioniclcsu and ruined 
from the depopulated plains of the (Jrimmi, spread the llamo of 
liidignation through the Mussulman population, and the muni- 

* MncpluTHonVi Anntih of (hm* 
MW*?, H\ 110. 
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fest provocation of the proceedings of the Empress in the 
Crimea, and the new Russian demands that were sent to Con¬ 
stantinople, still further increased it. The Turks met the 
danger like a military and semi-barbarous people. They re¬ 
jected absolutely and haughtily the Russian demands 5 they 
made a counter-demand for the restoration of the Crimea; they 
imprisoned the Russian ambassador; and in August 1787 they 
declared war against Russia. 

It was a bold step, and it soon involved half Europe in war. 
France, indeed, declared her determination to be neutral; she 
announced that she would throw no obstacles in the way of 
a Russian fleet in tlio Mediterranean; she made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt at mediation, and for a few months the struggle 
was confined to the two original combatants. It consisted 
chiefly of wholly unsuccessful attacks by the Turks on Kinbnra, 
winch guards the mouth of the Dnieper, and which was de¬ 
fended with great skill by Huvvarrow. Butin February 1 78S, 
Joseph, having completed lus preparations, declared war against 
the Porto, and immense forces, both of Austrians and Russians, 
streamed across tlio frontier. In tlio war between, the Rus¬ 
sians and Turks in 1788 the former were almost uniformly 
successful. The chief events wore the total defeat by the 
Russians of a 'l\irkisli fleet in the Liman, and especially 
the capture of Oczakow by Potemkin. The siege lasted from 
July to December. Both the attack and tlio dulimou were 
carried on with extraordinary resolution; but the Russians 
had almost relinquished their enterprise in despair, when 
a stray shell blowing up a magazine made the fortiiicntinun 
untenable, and the town was taken, after a scene of appalling 
cam ago. 

On the Austrian side, however, the course of events was 
very chequered. Up to this period, tlio eighteenth century 
had proved exceedingly disast rous to the position and influence 
of Austria in Kurupo. in the beginning of the century, Prus¬ 
sia was not yet a kingdom, and Russia scarcely counted in 
Western politics; but both of those nations had now grown 
into military Powers of the first rank. France hod experienced 
many vicissitudes, hut she had at least consolidaled her terri* 
tory by acquiring the import ant Duchy of UuTuine; she hud 
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put an end to tho chief peril that menaced her by severing 
Spain from the Austrian dominions and establishing a branch of 
the House of Bourbon on the Spanish throne; she had still 
farther strengthened her connection with Spain by the family 
compact of 1701 ; she was a groat homogeneous kingdom 
situated amid weak and dependent States, and if signs of deca¬ 
dence and danger might now be traced, they were at least half 
concealed by the brilliant umpire which French literature and 
ideas exercised over the world. But the House of Austria 
during this long period hud gained untiling of importance, 
except a section of Poland; it lmd lost Spain and Kaplun and 
Sicily, Belgrade and Silesia, Parma, Placentia, (biaslnlhi and 
a part of Lombardy; and a groat part of the vast horedilury 
dominions which it retained were so scattered, isolated, and de¬ 
fenceless that they wore rather a source of weakness than of 
strength. On the hide of Turkey tlio vicissitudes of Austrian 
power had been peculiarly gulling to .statesmen at Vienna* The 
great victories of Eugene and the Peace of Passurnwita in 
1718 hail given Austria, Belgrade, Tcmcsvvnr, the Bumiut, and 
a pint of tterviu and Wallacliia as far as the Alula. But the 
war of 173fihad been disastrous to Austria, and at the Pence of 
Belgrade in 173!) she lost everything,except the P>nmud, which 
tlio Peace of Puswirowit/j had given her. 

To the Turkish War the Emperor looked for compensation 
for tho losses of hm House, and he had hopes of acijuiring not 
only Bosnia and Hervin, but also Moldavia and Wulhtehin, and 
thus extending his borders to the Dniester. Tho army bo 
brought into the Held was estimated at not less limn 200,000 
men, with 2,000 pieces of artillery; but partly through great 
dilalormoss and inderinion, and partly through the excessive 
prolongation of his lino of operations, ho effected nothing this 
year at all commensumtn with tho magnitude of Ids pre|m,m- 
tions. Loudon and the Prince of Coburg succeeded indeed, ufc 
great cost of life, in capturiug several important fortresses, and 
at tho close of the year a large part or Moldavia was in the 
hands of the Austrians; but, on tho other hnffil, two wholly un¬ 
successful attempts—one of them before the declaration of war - 
wore made to capture Belgrade. A victorious Turkish army 
devastated a great part of the country near the Itaunat. More 
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than one Turkish governor who had seemod to waver in his 
allegiance turned finally against the Austrians, and in Sep¬ 
tember a successful attack was made on the comp of Joseph 
near Slatina. The Emperor fled precipitately by night, leaving 
4,000 men on the field, and a great part of his baggage and 
artillery in the hands of the enemy; his hopes of making a 
military reputation were blasted, and he returned to Vienna 
disenchanted and profoundly discouraged, carrying with him 
the seeds of a mortal illness. 

Difficulties and discouragements were indeed multiplying 
rapidly round his path—the refusal of Poland to suffer Imperial 
troops to march through her territory; the refusal of the Ru- 
publie of Venice to join in the league against Turkey or to 
depart from the strictest neutrality; the refusal of the King of 
Piedmont to allow any recruiting in liis dominions; the failure 
of an attempt to negotiate an Imperial loan in 1.1m Low Coun¬ 
tries; the formidable discontents that had shown themselves in 
Hungary, where Joseph hud subverted the ancient (Joustitu- 
tion; the spreading insurrection ju Austrian Flanders, which 
threatened dangers of the gravest kind. Potemkin was hostile 
to Urn Austrian alliance, and lost no occasion of ridiculing the 
defensive system of his ally, and the Emperor was soon made 
aware that Russia was resolved under no possible circumstances 
to suffer him to retain Moldavia and Walladua. 1 It had be¬ 
come evident, from the powers of resistance displayed by the 
Turks, that a Creek empire at Constantinople was a distant 
dream, but a less ambitious project might probably be air- 
taint'd. Catherine now determined to unite Moldavia, Wul- 
ltK'hia, mid JJessarubia in a single kingdom, governed by a 
prince of the Greek rite, who would certainly be the vassal 
of Russia. It was not opoidy avowed, but it was well known, 
that the crown was reserved for Potemkin.* ilulguria, there¬ 
fore, and some moderate acquisitions in Itnsuia, seemed all that 
Joseph could reasonably expect. 

JLn the meantime the circle of the war was rapidly widening. 
A century before the tuuo of which I am now writing, Kweden 

1 Ewart to Leeds (Priwblan I)o- a ‘Whitworth to LoimIh (liuwlan 
spatche*, Keoord OJUuo\ 10, 17 Dot. OcHpatcUun, Uncord OJHcuj, Fob. 12, 
17H0. 17110. 
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had boon indisputably tlio foremost Power of tlie North; but 
the disastrous day of Pult awa had shattered lier sceptre, and the 
Peace of Nyst-adt, wbicli terminated her long contest with Peter 
the Great, stripped her of lier most valuable provinces and made 
Russia supreme in the Baltic. From that day Sweden was 
never, the successful rival of Russia. She was sometimes little 
more than her obsequious vassal. In 1713 another disastrous 
war was terminated by another humiliating peace, and Russia 
liiid gradually overcome the influence of Fruueo ami acquired a 
dominating authority over the poor and numerous nobles who 
chiefly direclcd the government of the country. The royal 
authority, after the death of Charles XII., had fallen into 
extreme debility; but* at last, in (JuRtavns III., the young 
nephew of Frederick the Great, the Swedes obtained a sove¬ 
reign boundless in his ambition and his courage, and with 
extraordinary powers both of popular eloquence and of intrigue. 
Relying largely on the support and subsidies of Franco, but 
constituting himself at the same time the special representative 
and champion of the democracy of Sweden, he accomplished, in 
1772, one of the most daring and successful revolutions of the 
eighteenth century. The army, with the exception of a few 
officers, readily followed him; the populace, who detested the 
corrupt aristocrocy, and who were tdeotrified by the eloquence 
of the King, welcomed the cluing) with enthusiasm. The 
senators were arrested in their chamber. Stockholm was 
placed under martial law. The Diet, meeting in a hall sur¬ 
rounded by soldiers and commanded by cannon, gave its sanction 
to a now, Constitution produced by the King, which swept away 
the old oligarchical ascendency and greatly strengthened the 
royal authority, and the whole change was elfected within three 
days, without the effusion of a drop of blood, anil with the 
manifest approval of (he great body of the nation. 1 


1 A graphic account, of thin roup 
H'ttut will bo found In (MTroy, r/w- 
tavfi 11L fit fa Cwr tit f IVvi/wr. H<*i 
too La Croix, (kmmtvhm* tit /'/fw- 
ropfi, Voltaire juHnwhwI a onugratii" 
lutoty epistle to (luHtavitn, In which 
ho flays: 

4 ifcunn nt. rtlgnc hfeltler du grand nom 
dn Oiihtavo, 

VOL. V. 


Rauvcur <Vun ponple llbro «t roi d'un 
Ijonple bmvo. 

Tu vlonn (VoxAcater tout ce qu'on a 
pr/wu: 

Oufltavo a trioraphri Altfttqu’ll a paru, 
On t’wlmlre aujmmVhul, chcr prince, 
autant qu'on t’aimo, 

Tu view do UMtoaUir lea droits da 
dlarltmo,' 

Q. 
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It at once broke tbe influence of Eussia in the internal 
affairs of Sweden, and in the Eusso-Turkish War Gustavos saw 
a chance of regaining some of her lost provinces. He armed 
rapidly by laud and sea; he mode a secret treaty with the 
Turks, by which he agreed to draw the sword in considera¬ 
tion of a Turkish subsidy, and in the summer of 1788* after 
short and angry preliminaries, Eussiu and Sweden wero at war. 
In June a largo but very ill-equipped Swedish army, undor the 
command of the Xing, passed the frontier of Swedish Finland, 
captured Nyslot and besieged Fredorickshamn, while on sea 
two Eussiuu ships of war wero taken, and a formidable Hoot 
threatened St. Petersburg. 

The attack furnished a powerful diversion in favour of the 
Turks, and it appears to have boon strangely un expected. 
Though rumours of Swedish armaments had occasionally arrived 
at St. Petersburg, 1 no serious apprehension seoms to liavo been 
felt till the Swedish army was on tho evo of inarching. Eussiu 
was making preparations for a groat naval expedition to the 
Muditurranoan; slio had officially informed Sweden of her 
intention, and Finland was so slightly defended that at tlm 
outbreak of tho war there was a serious question of detaching 
IS,000 men from tho army of Potemkin, and sending them 
through the whole length of tho empire to defend it. To those, 
indeed, who did not fully understand tlm character of tho 
Swedish King, an attack seemed very improbable. Eussia was 
by far tho stronger Power; she had given no kind of provoca¬ 
tion ; Sweden hud no ally except the Turks; she was still torn 
by the dissensions produced by the revolution of 1772; her 
exchequer was almost empty and, through the expense of a 
Court out of all proportion to the wealth of the nutiou, and the 
King’s extreme passion for operas and plays, a groat debt hud 
been contracted. The army consisted chiefly of militia, with 
little discipline and few officiant officers;* and on article of the 
Constitution which had been so recnntly adopted expressly for¬ 
bade the King, except in onse of invasion, from engaging in 
war without the formal sanction of the lJiofc. 

For a time, however, the uneasiness was very great, and 

1 Emmr b> Oarnutrthrm, April II, ati/hnu in Sweden, wait by ICuone to 
June 10,27, July 8,1788, England, Out, 1788. 
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there was some panic in the Russian capital. Thu Russian 
navy had of late years been greatly strengthened, and it con¬ 
tained several able foreign officers. Elphinstone, Craig, and 
Dugdale, who were all English or Scotch, had borne a very 
prominent part in the defeat of the Turkish fleet in the Medi¬ 
terranean in 1770. The famous corsair, Paul Jones, had been 
introduced into the Russian sorvico by Sdgur, and ho was em¬ 
ployed on the Black Sea in the summer of 1788, but in the 
following year he committed a disgraceful oifoucu and was 
obliged to fly from Russia. 1 (iroig, who had now bocoinn an 
admiral, and who was mi officer of great ability, commanded tlm 
Russian fleet in the Gulf of Finland, and he prepared promptly 
to onconntor the Swedes. The intended expedition to the 
Mediterranean was at once abandoned; a most obstinately con¬ 
tested naval battle was fought for several hours with no deci¬ 
sive result; but the Russians, who had tho advantage of being 
nearer to tlioir njival arsenals, quickly ro-oquippeil, augmented 
their shattered fleet, and succeeded in shutting up the Swedes 
in the harbour of Hwenborg. 

Nearly at the same time, tho operations in Finland were 
totally paralysed by the mutiny of tho Swedish eflicers, who 
belonged to the nobio cluss. They had been brought to Finland, 
they said, on the pretence that tho Russians were preparing to 
attack tho Swedish territory, ngd they wore quite ready to sacri¬ 
fice their lives to defend that territory from invasion. They 
saw, however, with their own eyos that tho representations of 
the King were absolutely false—that no Russian troops hod 
been collected; that them were no signs of Russian hostility to 
Sweden; that they were expected to engage in un offensive 
war, oontrary to the plain letter of the Constitution to which 
they hod sworn. The mutiny began with a few men, but it 
soon spread through almost the wliolo body of the officers, and 
it was evident that without their assistance nothing could 
be done. They compelled tho King to witlulruw his army 
within his own frontiers, and they actually sent a deputation 
to St. Petersburg to make a truce, preparatory to a pence. 
The Empress, who hod probably promoted the mutiny, ro- 
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ceived them very fiwoiuiibly, ami an armistice wan actually 
signed. 

The ambitious scheme of Gustavus was thus suddenly 
blighted. The shock was so great that when he first ht‘,unl of 
the mutiny he fell into a fit and lay for some time unconscious. 1 
He soon, however, recovered and formod his resolutions. Aban¬ 
doning his Finland army to tho care of his'brother, ho returned 
hastily by a circuitous route to Sweden, where (mother and a 
most farmidablu danger had arisen. 

This danger sprang from Denmark. There had boon for 
generations a biUnr national animosity between the Dimes anil 
the Swedes, which more than sixty years of peace lmd nut 
allayed, and tho disaffection of Norway, which then belonged 
to Denmark, and which was believed to lie coveted by Sweden, 
kept the wound open, .Russia ami Denmark, on the other hand, 
were dose allies. By tlm jjolitio generosity of Russia, Denmark 
had obtained on viuy easy terms the imimrlant provinces of 
Sdiluswig and Holstein; and she hnil in her turn himnd herself 
to furnish an auxiliary force whenever Russia was attuekod in 
tlieNortli. GimtaviiN III, had, however, laboured, as ho hoped 
with success, to sever the alliance, anil to ueqttiru a complete 
influence over his nephew the young I Vince Royal, who governed 
Denmark, as tins King was out of his mind, fie had represented 
to him the dangers arising from tho gniwing power ami tho 
equally growing ambition of Itussiu, ami the identity of inte¬ 
rests tlmt should bind tho two Kiitntlinavian nations, ami ho 
imagined tlmt ho hail at least secuml the neutrality of Denmark. 
Tie soon found that ho was mistaken, Thu Danish IVinee 
detiunnined to fulfil his treaty obligations, ami in September 
1788 a large Danish army, under the comma ml of I'riiico 
Charles of Hosso Cassol, invaded Kweileu from Norway. Tho 
King ap]Killed to Ids people to rise against the invaders, ami the 
appeal was at onee respond*si to, hut nearly the whole Swedish 
army was in Finland. It was utlorly impossible to organise in 
time any force that could cope with any 011111111 ) of sueeess with 
the Datum; and file iwisit.irm was nodesjieratn that, it seemed 
as if the last vostigu of Swedish iuilejimideuue must have 
perished. 


1 Kwno to Pisinr, Aug. w, 17S». 
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It was at this point that England appeared upon the scene, 
and an obhcura and difficult, bat very important, period of 
English foreign policy begins. In order to understand it clearly 
it will be necessary to revert for a moment to events which have 
been described in the last chapter. 

We have seen that the policy of Joseph II., in abolishing the 
divided sovereignty which the Barrier Treaty had established in 
the Belgic provinces, in beginning a coarse of open hostilities 
against Holland, and in endeavouring to exchange his Flemish 
dominions for Bavnria, which would have given Austria uu 
overwhelming power in Germany and would have been accom¬ 
panied by the cession of Luxembourg and Namnr to France, 
hud excited the gravest alarm in both England, Holland, ami 
Prussia, and had drawn those tliroe Powers closely together. 
The troubles, almost amounting to civil war, which distracted 
Holland in 1785 and the two following years, and the suo 
rcHHful interposition of Prussia and England in favour of the 
Hoiiho of Orange, strengthened the connection, and led to the 
Triple Alliance which was digued in the summer of 1788. 
This treaty hound tho three contracting Powers to an unalteiv 
able defensive alliance for ‘preserving the public tranquillity 
and Hocnrity, for maintaining their common interests, and for 
their mutual defence and guaranty against every hostile at¬ 
tack ; ’ and it stipulated in grout detail the assistance which 
each was to furnish to tho other. The first great task which 
tho allies undertook was tho pacification of Europe in ouch a 
manner os to leave substantially unchanged the existing balance 
of power. 

Tho phrase Mho balance of power* is one which ban now 
fallen into groat disfavour, and it is certain that in mauy periods 
of history it lias been grossly abused. The belief that no 
State should bo suffered to add anything to its territory with¬ 
out a corresponding adj ustmont of the frontier of its uoighbours, 
or even of distant States, lias done much more to subvert than 
to promote tho security of Europe, aud it has produced far 
mere warfare than it has prevented. Political prescience is at 
host so limited ami imperfect a thing, that it is rarely wise to 
encounter the cortaiu evils of a European war in order to 
avert dangers that ore distant, doubtful, and obscure; and 
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unforeseen influences of dissolution or of adjustment continually 
neutralise the effects of the most formidable political combina¬ 
tions. At the some time, within certain limits the wisdom of 
maintaining a balance of power is self-evident. Europe is a 
comity of nations, in which no one can completely isolate itself 
from the others. It is possible that one European State may (as 
in the period of Eoman greatness) attain such an inordinate 
supremacy that all others may be at its mercy; and if the 
ascendencies of Charles V., Lewis XTV., and Napoleon had 
been consolidated when at their height, this would most pro¬ 
bably have occurred. It is possible for a similar power to be 
attained by an alliance or coalition of two or more States, and 
it is also possible that there may be a local disturbance of 
the balance, which places certain quarters of Europe entirely 
under a single influence, to the great injury of othnr nations. 
In addition to the evils which inevitably follow from tlio oxist>- 
nuce of a European war, tliuro was, at the time I am writing of, 
much probability of a partition of territory, which, in both the 
East and the North, would profoundly alter the relative posi¬ 
tion of European nations. The Emperor aud the Russian 
Empress wore conspiring to partition the dominions of the 
Porte, while the Swedish provinces wore in groat (langur of 
falling into the possession of Russia aud DunTnurk. 

The latter danger was the moBt pressing. Denmark was 
completely under Russian influence, and if the independence 
and power of Sweden were destroyed the Baltic would become 
little more than a Rnssiun lake. To England and Holland this 
was a very serious commercial question. To Prussia it was a 
question of security, for she had a long lino of unprotected coast. 
With the Swedish army inactive in Finland; with the Swedish 
fleet beleaguered in Swoaborg; with a Danish army marching 
rapidly into Sweden, tlie position seemed noorly hopeless; and the 
capture of Gothenburg, which appeared certain and imminent, 
would have probably made it irremediable by placing the chief 
commercial town of Swodon in the hands of the Danes. But 
the intervention of the allies was prompt and decisive. Their 
mediation was offered to and accepted by the King of Sweden, 
and the Danes were informod that unless they at once desisted 
from their operations, and withdrew from the Swedish territory, 
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a Prussian army would enter Holstein and an English, fleet 
would appear in the Sound. The force which lay behind those 
threats was irresistible, and to the great disappointment of the 
Swedish King, who would have gladly continued the war with 
the assistance of such powerful allies, and whoso conduct at this 
critical moment was evidently designed to rekindle the contest, 1 
ati armistice was signed between Sweden and Denmark in 
October 1788. It was prolonged by successive extensions till 
the definite peace, and the Danish army retired beyond the 
frontier. 

The conduct of FTugh Elliot, the English minister at Copen¬ 
hagen, who was chiolly employed in conducting this difficult 
business, received and deserved much praise, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the very existence of Sweden m an 
independent Power was probably due to the rapid and decisive 
intervention of the allies. The supposition that Gustavos in 
iirst declaring war had boon prompted by them 9 is, 1 believe, 
entirely untrue. Their intervention was mainly due to an 
anxiety to maintain the political balance in the Baltic, amt 
partly, perhaps, to the fact that France, which hurl always tried to 
maintain a kind of protectorate over Hwcdon, had already offered 
her mediation * Russia, not unnaturally, bitterly resented it. 
There hud already been many complaints at Kb. Petersburg of, 
an order which had been issued in England forbidding the hire 
of English transports to carry Russian troops from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean and of English pilots to guide the Russian 
fleet, and it was acknowledged that military stows had bnon 
occasionally sent by English merchants to Constantinople. 
The English Government replied that the former measure was 
essential to their neutrality, and that it was impossible to 
prevent private merchants sending their stores to an advan¬ 
tageous market. Russia had in fact profited largely by this 

1 Soo Lady MUito's of Hugh the lottoni in the Huh*U rn (Jorri'Nmvi- 
MUUU rienoo from Kronor to OHrumrUinn* 

9 This was UMrtod hy OufFroy in Aug. aiul from Carmarthen Li> 

hlH Gmtaw ill, H la (Jtturde AV/wr, Kra*ur, Aug. iiO. 1788* wu-m to nm to 
fi. fill, 60, and it has twin often ahnw dearly tfuit the nllh* had 
rnpfluICKl. Tho confidential corn> nothing whatever to say to the non* 
upowlmiw, however, of Kwiui, who rlnnt of Uiihtiivtw in dimluriug war, 
won Knglitth consul id* Mtonkholrn and that thety did not. upprovn of it. 
whom the war hioku out (Kwnllwh n Kcmm in Ourmumwn, Kejjt. 26; 
OtfruHpouduncc, ilcuonl OlHcuj, and Fraiior In CiumuUhun* Out, 10,17HK 
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very trade, and more than one English ship laden with military 
stores had discharged its cargo at Cronstadt. 1 It was added, as 
a proof that England did not lean unduly to the Turks, that 
the Emperor of Morocco had actually declared war against 
her on the pretence that she was assisting the Russians. 2 Thu 
proceedings relating* to Sweden caused a much more serious 
alienation. Count Ostermann, the Russian Vice-Chancellor, 
complained in strong terms, Loth through the Russian minister 
in London and through the English minister at St. Petersburg, 
of the unfriendly conduct of England and Prussia. He dwelt 
upon the unprovoked aggression of the King of Sweden; upon 
the palpable falseness of the pretexts he had advanced; upon 
the necessity of at least taking measures to prevent a recurrence 
of such attacks. Hie proposed mediation was courteously hut 
tirmly declined. 3 The Empress would not make peace on tlm 
terms of the slntm quo, or on any tonus that were dictated hy 
other Powers. Ear the present, however, her energies worn 
mainly directed to the Turkish War, and for some months an 
unquiet peace reigned in the Baltic. 

As Russia refused to accept the mediation of the allies, their 
next attempt was to negotiate a separate peace between the 
Emperor and the Turks. It was the ambition of the Emperor 
which luul lirst drawn England and Prussia into connection, and 
it was soon found that the task of effecting a peace wns greatly 
aggravated by the at least equal ambition of the King of Prussia, 
it was only gradually that the full extent and significance of the 
Prussian designs were disclosed, and they threatened to change 
the whole aspect of the war. 

At the end of January 1789, Ewart, the English representative 
at Berlin, wrote to Lord Carmarthen an account of instructions 
which had boon Hont to Alvensleben, the Prussian minister at 
the Hogue, and which had been communion! ud to him by order 
of the King of Prnssia. The Prussian minister was instructed 
to act in olose harmony with the ministers of Croat Britain and 
Holland, and at the same time he received a sketch of the wishes 

1 Carmarthen to Fraser, Fob. 1788; 209; Carmarthen to Kronor, April 29, 

Carmarthen to Woronzow, March 20, 1788. 

17M8; Kraiier to Carmarthen, J line 3, * Ontormann to Wornnssnw, (lot, 13; 

1788. AnnmX Ifral*tor t Whitworth to Carmarthen, Use. 20, 

* Auckland Correspondence, ii» 1768. 
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and plans of his Court. The first task of the allies had been to 
save Sweden from being overpowered by the Danish invasion, 
and thus to preserve the balance of the Baltic. So far this task 
hud been achieved. The Danes had retired from Swedish terri¬ 
tory and hod signed on armistice, and the conduct of the Court 
of St. Petersburg in dispensing with Danish assistance by land 
seemed to indicate more moderate views. The neutrality of 
Denmark, however, must be clearly and definitely established, 
unci if there was any refusal to admit it, on the part either of 
Russia or of Denmark, it might bo necessary for limit Britain 
and Holland to threaten to send a fleet to the Baltic. With 
regard to Sweden, the object should be to restore peace on tho 
Mami 3 footing os before the war began. The King of Sweden is 
much to be blamed for bis instability, mid England and Prussia 
mast endeavour to establish a permanent interest at Stockholm. 
In dealing with Russia, they must also very closely co-operate, 
and tho King of Prussia earnestly hoped that Poland, where 
Prussian influence now preponderated, might bo included in the 
negotiations. It was not, liowover, his dosiro that the war 
between Russia and Turkey should ho at onco terminated. On 
tho contrary, it onght to bo made a main object to prevent the 
Turks from making ‘ a precipitate peace without the concurrent 
intervention of tho two Courts.’ Tho JlussiunH and 'J’urks ought 
to be left tothorasolvos, unless the Turks should he overpowered; 
but tho Russians ought if possible to bo prevented from send¬ 
ing a fleet to the Mediterranean. Once, howovor, tho mediation 
of the two CourtB was accepted by the Porte, ‘our influence so 
established might afterwards he employed in the manner best 
suited to tho circumstances and to our common interests. Tho 
guarantees of the remaining possessions of Die Turks after tho 
conclusion of thu peace, and thoir subsequent accession to our 
defensive alliance, continue likewise to be considered as probable 
consequences, and at least the Porte may bo encouraged to 
expect Diose advantages, provided it relies solely on Die media¬ 
tion of England and Prussia.’ Tho King of Prussia will bn 
obliged to resist all attempts of the Emperor to moke aurgiisiliiorm 
of territory; but this significant qualifying cluuso is added—‘ I In 
trusts England will concur in approving this resolution, or in 
contributing to make such an arrangement as may procure a 
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compensation.’ ( In all probability,’ it is added, 1 Great Britain 
and the King of Prussia will hare it in their power to settle both 
the succession of Poland and the election of the King of tho 
Homans, in the manner beBt suited to promote their common 
interests.’ 

It was already evident that the Prussian views extended 
much beyond a simple and speedy re-establishment of peace, and 
it was added that a military demonstration of Prussia and a 
naval demonstration of England and Holland would probably be 
ueedod. It was not likely, the Prussian ministers thought, that 
tl 10 actual employment of force would become necessary, for the 
two Imperial Courts were much exhausted, bat tho appoarauco 
of force might be very useful. ‘ Tho line of conduct,’ continued 
Ewart, ‘ pursued towards Prance, in tho affairs of Holland, is 
adduced as a recent and striking proof in support of this con¬ 
clusion and of tlio great probability of such an ationipt being 
completely successful, since the risks would bo mueb smaller 
than in tlio case idludud to.’ 1 

Jn tbe course of the Hpring and summer of 1780 tlin 
Prussian dosigns tuck a 1001*0 definite shape. Tlio King of 
Prussia believed himself to bo in possession of overwhelming 
military power j lio was extremely desirous to renew the long 
contest with Austria which had boon carried on by Frederick 
tlio Grout, and ho wus determined to avail himself of the 
present war to obtain special advantages for Prussia. He had 
two groat objects in view. One wus to compel Austria to 
relinquish, in favour of Poland, Galicia and its other pos¬ 
sessions in that country which, the Prussian ministers said, 

‘ from their situation are so extremely embarrassing to Prus¬ 
sia.’ 1 The other was to obtain from Poland, as a compensa¬ 
tion for this cession, tho important towns of Duntoig ami 
Thorn, both of which, but especially the former, seemed 
from their position to belong naturally to Eastern Prussia. 8 
Jn order that these objects should bo attained, it was the 
strong wish of the King ‘to hoc tlio two Imperial (Joints, 
and particularly tho Emperor, embarked in a second cum- 

1 Ewart to Carmarthen, Jan, 2H, title of Diilco of TjiknIk. 

1 7H0, 1 1 lert Klmrtf, livcuul dr* Mauolre** 

» Kwart to Loer!*, May 2R, I7M. UL. 13-10, 

CaUMiirthun hail jubb inherited tho 
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paign with the Forte,’ 1 and he himself resolved to make a 
demonstration on the frontiers of Galicia and Bohemia. ‘It 
is not possible,’ wrote Ewart, ‘for his Imperial Majesty to 
nnnnwiTilft an army of 50,000 men at present in these pro¬ 
vinces, whereas the King of Prussia has actually 200,000 
nieu, in the very best order and discipline, ready to take 
tliB field.’ 9 Galicia was ripe for revolt. Hitherto, tho King 
of Prussia said, he hod discouraged insurrectionary move¬ 
ments, but they wonld probably break out without his con¬ 
currence as a consequence of the revolt in tho Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, and they would also probably be directed and assisted by 
the Polish Hiatus. In this case the Emperor would hardly he 
aide to subjugate this dutaclicd portion of his dominions. 
Poland would become a party to the war, and Prussia would bo 
bound to support bur. 3 

But this was not all. The very gravo resolution was now 
takon at Berlin of ottering under certain circumstances direct 
assistance to the Turks. Tho Hultau had died in the spring of 
this year; his successor was determined to carry on tho war 
with energy, and tho Prussian minister at Constantinople was 
now directed to negotiate an alliance with him on the following 
terms. If victorious, the Turks were to consider tho interests of 
Poland, Sweden, and especially Prussia; but if fortune de¬ 
clared against them, and they wore driven beyond tho Danube, 
the King of Prussia engaged to assist the Porte with his whole 
force until the Porte regained ‘all his ancient provinces, 
situated beyond tho Danube and tho Cuban, as well as the 
greatest possible security for Coustontinoplo on tho side of tho 
Black Hoa.’ If, however, the Ottoman Court was ultimately 
obliged to make cessions to that of Vienna, the Prussian minis¬ 
ter was oujoinod to stipulate that this should only be on the ex¬ 
press condition ‘ that the Court of Austria should be obliged to 
restore to tho Republic of Poland, in exchange, Galicia and all 
tho provinces which, by tho treaty of partition, she had secured 
from Poland; and that the Courts of Vienna, of St. Petersburg, 
mul of Poland should arrange at the sumo time with the King 
of Prussia about their respective differences and interests in a 

1 Ewart to GaruuuthWi Pub. 11, 

1789. 


• Iblrt. 

* Ewart to Lootlh, Auk, lu, 17H9. 
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manner conforming to the interests of the King of Prussia, as 
the principal friend and ally of the Porte.* 1 

This very serious step was taken by Prussia without any 
concert with her allies. It was, however, at once frankly com¬ 
municated to the English minister, and the Prussians distinctly 
stated that they did not consider that it in any way bound or 
implicated England and Holland under the terms of the Triple 
Alliance. They added, at the same time, that one result of the 
Prussian policy would probably be that Turkey would become 
a party to the defensive alliance under a guarantee of her 
dominions. 

Even this, however, was not the full extent of the Prussian 
designs. For some time affairs in the Austrian Netherlands hod 
been becoming rapidly worse. The disturbances which had 
been originally produced by the rash, and for the most part 
wholly unjustifiable, oucroachments of Joseph upon the ancient 
privileges and customs of his Flemish subjects lmd been com¬ 
posed at the close of 1787; but after a short interval they re¬ 
vived with redoubled violence. An obscure quarrel, which has 
long since lost its interest, about the constitution of the Univer¬ 
sity of Louvain, was the immediate cause, and after many acts 
of violence, disorder, and military repression, a serious insurrec¬ 
tion broke out. The revolutionary ideas that were soothing in 
France were in full vigour in Austrian Flanders; an insur¬ 
rection in the neighbouring bishopric of Li6ge still further 
strengthened them, and the Flemish insurgents wore so success¬ 
ful, that by the end of 1789 the Austrian garrison was com¬ 
pletely driven out of Flanders, the dominion of tho Emporor 
was thrown off, and in January 1790 an Act of Union of 

the Belgian United Provinces was drawn up and signed at 

Brussels. 

For some time before this triumph had been achieved tho 
separation of those provinces from the Empire seemed a probable 
contingency, uiul it soon appeared that, provided they did not 
fall into the hands of Franco, Prussia was prepared both to 
welcome and to accelerate it. If Austria could bo deprived on 
one side of her Polish, and on the other side of her Flemish, 

1 Ewart 1o fMay 2R, 1780. (May 20) to Piotz, tint I'ruuhion mi- 

See, too, tho iuobaud instructions nisLer at Uoustautintiple. 
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dominions, while Prussia obtained Dantzig and Thom, it was 
plain that tlie relative position of the two great German 
Powers would he materially changed; and it was insinuated 
to thB English minister that a Prussia so aggrandised would 
give a much greater weight and importance to the Triple 
Alliance. 1 

It was reported in the April of 1789 that Prance was en¬ 
deavouring to negotiate an alliance with Ilussia, and that the 
Emperor strongly supported her; and thoro wore rumours ami 
suspicions at Berlin that the cession of the Austrian Netherlands 
to France might form part of tho arrangement. 1 Under those 
circumstances the Prussian Government represented confiden¬ 
tially to England that tlie three Powers should form some plan 
of concert nlraut the affairs of tho Netherlands. It was gciic- 
rolly admitted that tho acquisition of these provinces by France 
must be resisted at the cost of war; and tho Prussians urged 
that, in tho not improbable contingency of the French entering 
Flanders as the allies of tho Emperor, the three allied Powoth 
should actively support tho insurgents in resisting them. But 
there was another contingency to bo feared. Was it net 
probable that if the allies now refused to support them, tho 
insurgents might throw themselves into tho amis of France, 
nutl that a French allianco, or protectorate, or annexation 
might he the result ? On tho whole, the Prussians auggoHtod 
that tho best settlement of tho question might bo tho union of 
Austrian Flanders and Holland into a single republic. Thin 
must, however, l» loft to tlie determination of tho people and 
to dismission with Holland. All that was at present urged was 
that the existing system seemed likely to bo overthrown, and 
that the common interests of tlie allies would suffer extremely 
if Austrian Flanders were * annexed to France, of which there 
scorns to bn so much danger, as a considerable party in tho 
country is already iuelinod to adopt this measure, and their 
French neiglilKmrs use every moans to encourage it/ England 
and Holland, in the opinion of the Prussian King, ought at 
once to consult together about the possibility of carrying out 
such a uniou of tho Low Countries as was suggested. By tho 
Peace of Utrecht ami the Barrier Treaty thoy wore expressly 
* Kwort to Leeds, Aug. 10,1780. > Ibid. April 80, May 1R, 1780. 
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authorised to prevont Austrian Flandors from falling into 1,ha 
hands of France, and Prussia had also a right to interfere an a 
party to the Peace of Utrecht, and as a member of the German 
Empire ' to which the Austrian Netherlands belonged from their 
origin.’ 1 

These considerations opened to the English Government a 
long vista of dangerous and embarrassing complications. Tlio 
two objects of England in interfering with the existing war 
had been to bring about as speedily as possible a European 
ponce on the basis of the xtalus gw as it existed before tho war, 
and to induce as many Powers as possible to join in a defensive 
alliance which might for tho future secure the poace of Europe 
from aggressive enterprises. The Prussian alliance was the 
very koyHtouo to this defensive system, and tho King of 
Prussia had signally displayed his good-will to England hy 
consenting that a war in tho East Indios iu which any 
Europium I’owor attacked tho English possessions slionhl he 
esteemed a ama fwdarix.* In conjunction with Prussia, England 
had already in some degree committed liomolf to the tusk of 
restricting, with a view to ultimately extinguishing, tho pre¬ 
sent war. But tho policy which tho Prussian ministers had 
announced was almost certain both to prolong and to extend it, 
by suggesting now objects of contention which could hardly bo 
settled except by arms, and which might very easily draw every 
important country in Europe into tho contest. It was in tho 
highest degree improbable that Austria could be induced to 
abandon lior Polish dominions, unless she were conquered by a 
Prussian army; and it was very probable that a war with Franco 
would bo tho consoquonco of any attempt to alter the political 
position of the Austrian Netherlands. The original object of 
tho Triple Alliance had boon to maintain and consolidate tho 
peace of Europe, and it was with this object that England ami 
Holland had joined in it. There was now, however, an obvious 
desire on the part of Prussia to employ it with tho object of 
remodelling the map of Europe at the great risk of an at¬ 
tended war, and in the interests of Prussiuu umbition. At the 

.« ' E ! rart Look 18. August » Smyth’s MemoWt of Btr Robert 
JO. 1780. Keith, LL m 
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same t.imn 1 it waa difficult to draw back without seriously 
endangering or weakening the alliance. 

Sir Robert Keith, who was English minister at Vienna when 
the war between the Emporor and Turkey began, has furnish nil 
us with an extraordinary illustration of the laxity and negli¬ 
gence with which English foreign politics were at this time 
HnnnatiinriftH directed. He mentions that the first intelligence he 
received of the impending alliance between England and Prussia, 
which so profoundly changed the attitude of England towards the 
Emporor, was derived not from his own Government, but from 
the Prussian minister; that at the time when this alliance and 
the ontry of tho Emperor into the Turkish War hnd mado the 
relations of Eugland to the Court of Vienna peculiarly dolicato, 
critical, and difficult, he was left for five whole months without 
n single line of instruction on public affairs, and tliat no loss 
than fifty-two successive despatches which ho had written re¬ 
mained unanswered. On an average, he said, ho obtained one 
answer to about forty despatches. 1 On very grave occasions, 
however, Pitt appears to have himself intervened in foreign 
politics, 8 and his hand may, I think, bo traced in tho admirably 
reasoned, courteous, but at tho same time somewhat sarcastic 
despatches in which tho English Government now dissected 
tne Prussian proposals and Indicated their own policy. 

The first of these despatches relates exclusively to the 
Polish and Turkish questions. It expresses warm appreciar 
tion of the courtesy of the King of Prussia in communicating 
the instructions to the Prussian minister at Constantinople 
to the English minister, and also of his core not to implicate 
Engluud and Holland in his policy. The chief object, tho writer 
continues, of Prussian polioy appears now to be, first of all, to 
deprive the Empire of those provinces which Austria acquired 
by her share in tho partition of Poland; and, secondly, ‘the 
acquisition of some considerable place, such as Dantzig and 
Thorn, with thoir adjacent territory, in the more northern parts 
of Poland. Other arrangements bonefioial to Prussia may bo in 
contemplation, but I state these as the most essential objects in 
the present system of acquisition of that Power.’ 

1 Smyth's Mrnoirt efBb B. Keith, 1L 819,881,886-833. * See p. 21 
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It Beamed to the English Government highly improbable 
that the Forte could secure those emla, or that she would secure 
them if it were in her power. It can hardly bo reasonably 
supposed that the Ottoman anus could bn so successful ‘ as to 
render the Porte equal to tho task of not only making terms 
for herself and Sweden, but likewise of settling tho affairs of 
the four remaining Powers to the satisfaction of Prussia and 
Poland;’ and it is almost equally improbable that, in ease of a 
SBrious defeat, slio would bo ablo to carry out tho Prussian 
design of making any cession of territory she was obliged to 
make to Austria conditional on thut power restoring Galina 
and tho other Polish provinces to Poland. The King of 
Englaud would be delighted at any advantages that could lie 
attainod by Prussia ‘without danger of extending those hostili¬ 
ties it is ro much tho interest of all Europe to put nil end to.* 
'It is, however, very plain, that the intentions now disclosed 
go‘much beyond tho spirit of our treaty of alliance., which is 
purely of a defensive nature, and by which we of course cannot, 
bo considered as in any degree bound to support, a system or an 
offensive)' nature, tho great, end of which appears 1<t be aggran¬ 
disement rather than security, and which from its very nature is 
liable to provoke fresh hostilities, instead of contributing to (he 
restoration of gonorul tranquillity.’ Tho future guarantee of 
the Turkish dominions ih a point which can only be practically 
and beneficially discussed at the peace. England has no wish 
to act in such a manner as to mnkn a future connection with 
Kussia impossible. Mho is jHirHunded that tho Prussian jxilicy 
would greatly diminish the chance of detaching Russia from 
Austria. ‘ In discussing these points,’ tho minister continues, 
‘and indeed upou every other occasion, I must lieg you, sir, 
to rein uni her that it is by no means the idea of his Majesty 
and of his confidential servants to risk the engaging this 
country in a wur on account of Turkey, either iliri*ct.ly or 
indirectly, I am to desire you would bo particularly careful in 
your language to prevent, any intention of that nut urn living 
imputed to us.' 1 

The same pacific counsels were reiterated in u despatch 
which was sent about t hroe mnnlhs lnlnr. England, lioods said, 

1 LuhIm to Kwnrl, Jiuui til, I7SU. 
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fully* admitted tlie pernicious consequences that would ensue if the 
Austrian Netherlands became absolutely dependent on Franco, 
and she was quite prepared to co-operato with Prussia and 
Holland in preventing it. But it was necessary that this 
danger should be clear and imminent. c As yet/ said the English 
minister, ‘ nothing in thesB provinces appears to call for sucli a 
degree of interference on the part of the allied powers as to 
threaten the interruption Qf that tranquillity which it is so 
ranch their interest, and I trust their intention, to preserve/ 
Tho Emperor is very dangerously ill, anil his death would pro¬ 
bably produce a change of system which might alter materi¬ 
ally the problem in tho Netherlands. ‘The idea of separating 
Galicia from, the Emperor is certainly one which is in all respects 
tempting to the Court of Berlin, and in proportion as it would 
add to tho security and strength of that Court*, it would cer¬ 
tainly be considered here as beneficial to onr general syntEmi. 
But tlie advantage might be purchased at too dear a rate. It 
would bo so if tlie attempt led to involve the allies, or any of 
them, in a war. For the station they hold at presold, and tho 
benefits to bo derived from a continununu of peace, seefn likely 
to contribute more to the real prosperity of their dominions 
than tli(3 most brilliant successes which could be expectod to 
attend tlmir anns. These considerations make it appear wiser 
that the King of Prussia should avoid Inking any such part in 
the events which may arise in Galicia as may toad to a rupture 
with tho Emperor. ... On the whole, therefore, it is his 
.Majesty's earnest wish to prevail on the Court of Berlin to 
desist altogether from any enterprise in the Netherlands or in 
Galicia, and at all events it is impossible to pledge this country 
beforehand to the consequences of measures which go beyond 
tho line of a defensive alliance, and which might incur, with¬ 
out any sufficient justification, the risk of a general war/ 
6 When the independence of Sweden seemed in danger of being 
immediately and totally subverted, there appeared to bo an 
evident and urgent interest which called for the effectual 
interposition of tho allies. But it does not in the present 
situation of things appear likely that any event should arise 
in the war between the two Imperial Courts and Turkey which 
can be considered as calling upon tho allies in the same manner, 
VOL. v. ft 
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or which can properly induce them to become parties in the 
war.’ 1 

The campaign of 1789 was on the whole very disastrous to 
the Turks. In addition to several less important fortresses, 
Belgrade was at last taken, after a long siege, by the Austrians, 
and Bender by the Bussians, and some very considerable battles 
were fought and won. The Russian forces moved triumphantly 
through Moldavia; while the Austrians took possession of 
Bucharest, the capital of WaLlachiu; overran the greater part 
of Servia, and captured most of its fortresses, though they at 
length received a check at Drsovn. These successes, combined 
with the rapidly extending insurrection in Austrian Flanders, 
were watched very keenly at Berlin, and a few extracts from 
the letters of Ewart to the English Government will show how 
near Europe was to a groat and general war at the close of L789 
and in the first months of 1790. 

In October he reminded the Duke of Leeds that in the 
event of the Turks being in danger of being pushed beyond the 
Danube, the Prussian minister at Constantinople was authorised 
to offer them effectual support, and that this would become 
almost inevitable if Belgrade and Bonder full. 4 On the other 
hand,’ he continued, 1 positive advices have been recoivod by 
this Courb that the Emperor has again represented strongly to 
the Empress of Russia the necessity of making peace, proposing, 
at all events, that Oczakow, Belgrade, and Bender should be 
restored to the Porte, on condition of the fortifications of the 
two former being razed ; that he wonld keep Ohotzim, a dis¬ 
trict in Wallochia, and another in Bosnia, and that the Turks 
should reimburse to both the Imperial Courts all the expenses 
of the war. But, however moderate these terms may appear tr» 
the Emperor, this Court is persuaded they will not be accepted 
by the Porte.’ a 

The English advice, which had been already givon, was re¬ 
ceived very courteously by the King Df Prussia. Fur the pre¬ 
sent, he fully agreed, nothing short of a French interference in 
the affairs of the Austrian Netherlands would require the inter¬ 
position of the allies; he promised not to make any enterprise 

1 Leeds to Ewart, Sept. 14,1789. 


1 Ewart to Loods, Out. 1,1789. 
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either ill Galicia or llio Motherland- m • 111 >1 it Fngli.di tulviee, 
but ha representor! Hint, it was nlreud, eKtronmly didindL In 
prevent the inhabitants of (hdiein from revoking, silt Ik mijltIi 11n* 
leading patriots in Poland had ln k i*ii cvhnrled to u.:n their 
influence) in the cause of peer.* If however, Poland worn 
committed with Austria, if the Kmp'*ror made anjuidtions 
dangerous to Prussia, e-periall t y if In* i• -t/c po-,--* sum of Mol¬ 
davia and AValhiehia, Prii^Iii would In* obliged to intervene. 
For Ilia present llie King said he hod no sueh inlnuion. 
Ilussia was strongly oppn ed to the Kmpernr obtaining Mol¬ 
davia and Wnllnchiitjand the tun foiiri.. bin imperially Austria, 
were so impuveri.dnal that if the war rontinurd in the I'lhnwiiL' 
3ear a favourable crisis would prolhdib, arise. If the King 
engaged in the war he would only v k of hi 4 allies to maintain 
tlm neutrality of Frauen and Spin. 1 

In November and hrmubrr tie* pm pert darkened* flouni 
Horn bad arrived at Merlin on a mi 1 -inn from llm States of 
Mrnbnnt, and the Prussian mini/tiT now maintained that if the 
inHurg«*nt.H prevailed wMttimpletelj us in hn\v a deri. ivn majority, 
llm allies ought to rrrognise their indepmidrnre, in order to 
prevent their possible union witli the Fivneli provinces nl* 
Flanders. The King was exceedingly elated with the .\uree,., ot 
the insurgents, and Kwart was now com hired bevoml all doubt 
1 hat he Imped to deprive Austria both of tin* Motherland; ami 
Galicia, and that an insurrection in (Salmia would apeedily 
break out, stimulated by the sueness of the revolt in Mndmut. 
In Mohemia and Hungary discontent was spreading. Prussia 
would obtain Jlautaig and Thorn when Poland got b:,ek Galicia; 
the King contemplated an immfHliatofdlinue.owit.il Poland and 
Turkey, und ho was much alienated from Hnglnnd, on the 
supposition that she was opjKised to the severance of Galicia 
and tlm Netherlands from the empire. 1 IIis Prussian Mnje my 
continual much on'iipied with th« idea of tnkinjj adviiiil:.#. of 
the iiro«tmt fnvminibU. amjuitfllun* to tliiniiimli tin. jwwnr of hi* 
rhal ft* much iut pomrihh*, hub bin rui»i>-t.«*ni hojn. they luuo 
tmcmtdutl Iu couvlnciii# hi* MtijeMy flint hi. am do notion,<r 
with rugnrd to the Not liorhuitlH wit limit Iho eonctiriviuv of 


i it 


* Xttiut to I.i'utk (M. fl, 10, IT, I TNI. 
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his allies’ Hb is, however, strongly in favour of the inde¬ 
pendence of the Austrian Netherlands; he tViinVa it unavoid¬ 
able, and is delighted to hear that the Dutch Pensionary 
is not against it. The allies in his opinion ought at ni ' r ' a 
authoritatively to interpose to prevent either France from 
interfering, or the Emperor himself from Banding troops into 
the Netherlands. 1 

This policy evidently meant an immediate war. Leeds 
wrote briefly in reply, urging delay. The British Government 
agreed with Prussia, that the insurrection in the Austrian 
Netherlands seemed likely to produce ‘ their total separation 
from their present sovereign, and, of course, establishing a new, 
separate, and indeponduut power amongst the States of Europe.’ 
An, however, on annislice had been established between the con¬ 
tending Powers in tko Netherlands, there sooiuod for the pre¬ 
sent nothing to bo done. Leeds earnestly hoped that England, 
Prussia, and Holland might remain closely united on tho question; 
ho expressed without disguisu his own opinion, tliat the boHt 
solution would ho a reconciliation of the Netherlands with the 
Emporor, coupled with a full acknowledgment of thoir anciout 
privileges; and ho strongly represented tliat the questions 
relating to the Netherlands and the questions relating to 
Galicia were completely distinct, and that it would ho very 
unwise to connect them. 8 

Prussia at this time took a decisive lead, and in January 
1790 the Prussian minister proposed that tho two Imperial 
Courts should ho summoned to moko un immediate peace at the 
mediation and under tho guarantee of England, Holland, and 
Prussia, on tint condition that all tho conquest# from the Porto 
should be restored. While nmkiug those propositions tho King 
was determined to assemble two armies, one on tho frontiers of 
Galicia, tho other in Livonia, and to muko a diversion on the 
side of Galicia, while tho Tnvlcs directed their principal (‘Uiirt« 
towards Croatia and Efyriu on the one side and the Crimea on 
the other. As tho price of this active assistance the Porte 
was to be asked to agree not to make peace without including 
Prussia, and without .Primula obtaining such advantages ns tho 

1 Ewart to Lectin, Nov. 7, iiH, Hoc. * LomIn to Kauri, Duu, S, H, 
1, 7, Sit, 81,1780. 
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circumstances udmiUud, particularly the ri>Luration ul‘ Uulicia 
to Poland . 1 

The answer of Lnrrls disclaimed emphuticjlly on Mie purl of 
England and Holland any iv. pond bilily for smell a jHairy. c Tlio 
measures winch liis Prussian Alnjo.*ly yearns d< tm’uiiiiod to 
adopt, wit h a\iow 1o force tlm I wo Tain^Courts to make 
peace with the Porto upon mod“ru1e term*, not bavin;' been 
adopted in conserpienco of any concert between the allies cannot 
nutli juHt ion 1N) teen bed lo tlm council* either of divot Ih'ilain 
or Holland; and whale\er the eon eijui'iiees of so very aeti\o 
an interference niny be, our system of defensive alliance ramiot 
fairly be responsible for it.* At the *?nme time Kw.irt % \\u < in- 
htrueind to make no useless complaints: Tim lloiirr. king eon- 
dition of the (inanccs and or the army of Pru.'ia make.* her <iiir- 
oess very probable, and Ragland will hope fur it, but it i i \«m*v 
possible that 1.1m war may bn extended rmW tban Icrmitmted 
by her policy. Tim imnmdiuln rncoguilinn of the iml'pcndence 
of tlm linlgic provinces seemed to the Cngli.l* ministers very 
unwise. Tluy may become independent, but. it, is iiujvirl out not 
lo precipitate matters; and there is much r**a mi to far that 
when severed from t.lm Austrian rule tiny tuny Iswnm wholly 
subservient; lo Krnum* 

Kor a few weeks them appears to have Jieen a pau.se in 
active diplnmney. Mauri wrote tliat tlm King was tmw iiIummI 
certain to acknowledge tlm imh'pendrniu) of the Height states 
and to intervene in favour of Turkey; that the propavd 
alliance with Turkey was aehmlly drawn up, and that I he 
volutions with Poland were becoming dneeiv* Some time Ish 
fore Prussia hud pro) wised that eaeh of the allies should lend a 
small sum to the King of Sweden in order that ho should be 
enabled to continue his struggle. 4 

Thu Prussian ministers determined to make one more effort 
to obtain tlm co-operation of tlm two allies, and if tins object 
could bo attained, they professed themselves neatly to sacrifice 
soruo put of their scheme of aggramliMnmout. Their pnipisal, 
hnwnvor, was emo which was banlly likely to 1m peacefully 
eflbcfccd, and if ifc fulled, Hug laud ami Holland could not have 

1 Ewart, to Iws«vIh, .fan. 2ti, 17U0. 

f Loucls to Ewart, Kob. U, A71KJ* 


* Ewart to lifwcH Kali, 11, WSJO. 
4 Ibid. Jan I, 1700, 
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refused, after accepting it, to draw the sword. It was sent by 
Ewart to England on February 25. The Prussian Government, 
he Btated, had arrived definitively at the following conclu¬ 
sions : 

1. It was indispensably necessary for the allies to assemble 
an army in the neighbourhood of the Netherlands in order to 
secure the direction of events, and especially the two great, 
objects of preventing France from interfering with the Austrian 
Netherlands, and of preventing the Emperor from subduing 
them by force and abolishing thBir ancient privileges. 

2. If this stop wore taken, the King of Prussia will thou 
consent, to Great Britain and Holland entering into a negotia¬ 
tion with the Court of Vienna for restoring the Netherlands, 
on the condition of that part of Galicia which lies at this side 
of the Krapack or Carpathian mountains being given back to 
Poland, and in that case Austria may likewise have tho limits 
of the Peace of Pansarowitz restored on the side of Turkey. 
By tills lost provision Austria would obtain Belgrade, and a 
portion of Scrvia and "Wallachia which hod been coded by the 
peace of 1739. Tluy were already by conquest in her hands, 
but Turkey was to be asked or compelled to surrender them 
formally at the peace, in order to facilitate the acquisition by 
Poland of the chief part of Galicia. 

3. If the lilinperor should refuse these conditions the 
Netherlands ought not to bo restored. Prussia in this ease 
will support England and Holland against any bad conse¬ 
quences that may arise from this refusal, while, on the other 
hand, if Prussia should bo engaged in war with tho two allied 
imperial Courts, Great. Britain was expected to enforce tlm 
neutrality of Franco* and Denmark, and to prevent any ftussian 
fleet from attacking the Prussian coast. 

4. If the Emperor refuses to negotiate on the above-men¬ 
tioned conditions, tho independence of the Bolgic province's 
must at once be acknowledged. Tho King of Prussia declared 
that he would even prefer to allow them, to bo dependent on 
France, rather than permit e such an opportunity as tho present 
to pass without taking advantages of it in diminishing the power 
of his dangerous rival/ 1 

1 Ewurt In Full J7D0. 
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The extreme seriousness of the situation disclosed in these 
despatches is very plain. Pru^ia nvidenllv desired and was 
determined on war; anil thighmil, which had originally entered 
into tho Trijilt 1 Alliance for llie purpose of maintaining the 
peace of Europe, was m>w almost dmon to the alternative of 
breaking it up utnliiuu of great European complication and 
danger, or of embarking in a very serious ami extended 
struggle, of which tho real object would be the aggrandisement 
of Prussia and Poland. The diflirulfy was especially great, 
because tho fata of t.ho Ilelgie province,*, winch was now 
hanging in suspense, hud ulwnv* l»een esteemed a mailer of 
rapitul importanre in Mngli-h policy; while the ipie - 

turn of tin* frontier of Turkey <»n the side of Austria, and 
of the frontier of Poland on the cide of PnK'iu, lay nlmori 
wholly bejnnd the range of Mngli-Ii mlere^ts. l««Tun\ how¬ 
ever, the despatch which has jad been quoted arrived in 
England, the English (lovernment sent a long ami very able 
despatch to Berlin, defining mid defending the policy they 
laid adopted. The draft of this despatch i.. corrected in the 
liamlwriting of Pill, ami I have little dnitlit that it wa* hi? 
composition. 

It began with a Full di-MMi^ion of the IVns ian propn id for 
the iummdiufu recognition of t.Iic^ independence of the Uclgiu 
provinces. Having reininded ihc Prussian minister (hm Mho 
object of tlm convention concluded bv llm allies on thin subject, 
was that no step .should 1st taken in a point of so great impor* 
lance but by common coin cut/ the writer proceeded to state 
that llm leading men in Holland were Mrungly opposed to the 
Prussian proposal, and that the, English ministers fully shared 
their view, They opposed immediate rncnguilhm Ijccuuso there 
was still such cnnl'iisimi and dit.tension in these, provinces, tlml 
it was impossible to predict any pcrrmuieucn of government, 
constitution, or alliance, and because the whole state of affairs 
might bn changed by the death of the Emperor, which apjioared 
imminent* There were, two dangers which the id lies unanimously 
agreed must l>o giuirded against., Eiwqie, for great purposes of 
public order and seeurily, had placed tium provinces under the 
Austrian sceptre, but she had given ihc ! rouse of Austria only a 
limited, divided, and conditional authority over them ; and limb 
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House must not be suffered to establish, despotic authority in 
them, and to make an unrestrained use of tlieir wealth and 
populaiion. Under the present circumstances, however, this 
danger was exceedingly remote. It was also agreed that 
‘neither under the dominion of the House of Austria nor under 
any other circumstances should these provinces bo allowed to 
become an accession to the power of France.* 1 On this sub¬ 
ject,’ the despatch continued, ‘it is to be observed that what¬ 
ever may have been the intrigues or the promises of individuals, 
no public encouragement has been held out by France to tlio 
independence of the Netherlands ; that the recent example of 
what has passed in that country must necessarily inspire the 
noblesse and clergy of the provinces with an apprehension of 
the danger to them from the introduction of a French system, 
and that the present apparent and increasing weakness and 
detraction of that country must prevent any borly of men 
from looking to that quarter for any present and effectual sup¬ 
port. It is also a material circumstance that while the pro¬ 
vince's find tlioir independence in danger from the possible 
attacks of the Emperor, they will be fearful of taking any 
measures which might be offensive to those powers, by whom 
alone they can, under the present circumstances, bo effr- 
tually protected against him,- and it may oven bn doubted 
whether, if this fear were once removed, by the allies having 
decisively committed themselves ou that important point, the 
intrigues of France would not have a better field to work in, by 
the French being enabled to avail themselves of those poiulw of 
jealousy and difference which must bo expected to arise.’ All 
that scorns necessary is to maintain a party attached to the 
allies, just as there is a party attached to Franco, and the 
allies have in this respect quite as good chances and means us 
the French. It is true that the Ilelgic provinces arc for the 
present do fiwto independent; but there has as yet been no 
public declaration that the Hinporor will not in the next season 
endeavour to regain his dominion in thorn. 

It is said that, as guaranteeing Powers, we have a right to 
interpose* Wu undoubtedly have for t.ho support of the ancient 
constitution, but not for iho establishment of independence 
* without having in some regular mode expressed our sense of 
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the invasions of tliat constitution, and without having Hiilfiriunt 
proof that no measures short of independence can prevail! its 
subversion/ If wo now recognise TJelgie independence, we should 
act like Franco when she declared the independence of America. 
England treated that di-r-lnralioii as £ a direct nud upon avowal of 
hostilities,’ and she could therefore not blame the Emperor if 
lie regarded the recognition of Helgio independence as equi- 
valcnt to a declaration of war. The English ministers earnestly 
hope that Prussia will not lake this step, fur England cannot 
concur in it. 

Turning then to the, other aspects of the question, the 
English (Ju\eminent fully agreed with Prussia that the object 
of the allies should be c lhn e,*f a Mi-diluent of a purification on 
,the grounds of the sA/brx 7//0,’ and they wen* prepared to con¬ 
cur with Prussia ami Holland in drawing up a memorial < u 
that effect for the Courts of Sweden and Constantinople" ‘ If 
this representation should be miNimeesidul, wo would willingly 
comply with the King of Prussian request bj engaging to take 
measures to prevent his being n!larked either by France, or Hen- 
mark „ , • considering such attack on these ground.; as a runttn 
/oWm*. . . . If no such utfauk should take plmm, it h rnnrriveil 
that such demonstrations might. Iki made by this eouulry mid by 
Holland as would materially assist the King of Pru.-uia b* tlm 
uncertainly and uuouhiionm whitdi they would occasion to his 
enemies/ it must, however, he distinctly understood that *tho 
cireiiniHtauces and interests of this country do not ftormit. us to 
join in offensive nimmtinns to which we are not bound by treaty* 
This 1 ms already been clearly explained in several of the com¬ 
munications which have passed between the two Oourtjj. lint 
the circuiuHtauces of the present moinent and the good faith 
which is due from this country require that, nt a time when 
the King of Prussia appears to Ih> ou the eve of embarking on 
so extemsivo a plan of of orations, he should again distinctly 
understand the degree of assistance which he may expert, from 
this country/ [Prussia then may expect Urn approbation of 
England in all efforts to make prune ou tlm brads of the nAt/w 
quo, Kho may expect when pursuing this enterprise to be de¬ 
fended from attacks by France and Denmark; ‘ tlm necessity for 
tumbling Nwuden to defend herself by another campaign against 
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Russia would also induce this country to take her share in 
such reasonable pecuniary aid as might be requisite for this 
purpose, and to exert herself for securing the neutrality of 
Denmark. 9 Bnt hostilities against the Imperial Courts, either 
indirectly by recognising Belgic independence, or directly 
‘ by our joining in the measures of offensive operations which 
Prussia may feel it her interest to adopt, would go beyond the 
line which this country has uniformly laid down.* If a peace 
on the basis of the stahi* quo is made, England will bo ready 
‘to include Turkey, Poland, and Sweden in the alliance, and to 
guarantee to them the terms of that pacification.' 1 

This despatch laid down the principles of English policy 
with a distinctness that left little to be desired. But almost 
immediately alter it was written the whole aspect of affairs was 
changed by the nows of the death of Joseph II. lie had not 
yot completed his forty-ninth year, but the deadly illness which 
lie had brought back from the Turkish frontier had never 
paused away, and those who were about him Raw clearly how 
greatly disappointment and sorrow and anxiety had aggravated 
ami accelerated its effects. A Turkish war raging; a war 
with Prussia and rdaiul manifestly impending; the Nether¬ 
lands for tlio time completely lost; ITungary oil the verge of 
revolt; bitter discontents and animosities revealing themselves 
in every part of his dominions—the dying Bmporor saw but too 
plainly that his life had been one long failure, and that almost 
all his schemes had been abortive. The wordH that fell from 
him in his last days pointed vividly his profound dejection. 
4 Your country, 9 he said to the Prince do higne, speaking of 
the Blemish revolt, ‘has killed me. 9 ‘God, who laiows the 
heart, knows that in all I have done I have sought only the 
good of my people. May His wall be dono! 9 ‘Here lies a 
sovereign who, with the best intentions, failed in everything lie 
undertook/ Ho hod a strong (‘raving for the affertinn of his 
subjects, and lie had made it his aim to relievo the poor from 
serfdom and feudal burdens, to break the power of ecclesias¬ 
tical tyranny and establish universal toleration throughout his 
dominions. Something of what he had dime remained, and 


1 Lewis tri Kwnrl, Ki l>. L'll, J 7U0. 
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with a longer and more rpii^L reign much more might have 
been permanently nueomplLdird, but as yet lie had reaped little 
but haired and lm’iiTcctinn. He spent his lust days partly in 
rewarding Ills soldiers and his old soivinfh, aud pertly in endea¬ 
vouring to undo some of the moa-iuvs which had proved most 
unsuccessful. The anfieiil, con,titut.ion of IIutignr\ was re- 
esfublishecl. The Holy drown of fit. Slephen was smit bark 
from Vienna and carried in Irimnph to IJuda. Orders were 
issued to renlmv privileges which had been taken away in the 
Tyrol and in (Sulicm, 1 anil proposals for a jieatso with Turkey 
were sent; to England, His favourite generals, Lsiey and 
Loudon, with a few other attached friends, gathered round the 
denlhlwsl of the childless Emperor, but his brother and suc¬ 
cessor was ub.ient, and his favourite niece, the Archduchess 
Elizabeth, to whom lie was passionately attached, was now 
rapidly approaching her confinement. Tim anxiety with which 
she followed his sufferings produced a premature delivery, and 
ou February 18 she died in childbirth. The blow was more 
thantho Emperor could support. He bowed his head in an agony 
of grief, and two days later he was numbered with the dead. 

It is probably no exaggeration to suy that his dealli saved 
Europe from a great extension of the war; for the animosities 
that had atiladnul to him were such that a policy of conciliation 
in his hands would at this time have almost certainly failed. 
His brother Leopold, who succeeded to Hie title of King of 
Hungary, had already shown, as (imtul Duke of Tuscany, great 
administrative ability, and he made it his first object to arrive 
at a peace. For several months, however, the prospect was 
exceedingly doubtful and menacing, and just before tlm death 
of Joseph, Prussia hud full!licit her threat ami taken a stop 
w liieli made a general war almost inevitable. At the end of 
January the Prussian minister at Constantinople had signed 
an offensive alliance lietwoon Prussia aud Turkey. It declared 
that the enemies of the Turks in crossing the Danube had dis¬ 
turbed the linkmen of power; that the King of Prussia luul, 
determined to declare war in the following spring against Russia 

1 Afmolr* of tiir ft JSTrtth,, 11. 251, on the mljcn of Joseph, la Uormuit 
252} Onxe's IHxt. <\f thfl Ifattw of McpIvhIc’h ttixitmmt took 

A /or/Wfi, vol, it. Thom Is a singularly which Is far less known than It <lo- 
KmuiUuI mul cUtfcrimlnnUttg «a*ay wmr< lo ho, 
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and Austria; and that he would not desist till the Porte had 
obtained a desirable peace and been placed in perfect security 
by sea and land; while the Turks, on tlioir side, engaged to do 
all in their power to compel Austria to restore at the peace 
Galicia and her other Polish territory to Poland. If the Otto¬ 
man Court was successful, its intention was not to make peace 
till it had regained all its lost fortresses and territory, and 
especially the Crimea. The Prussian Court, recognising this 
intention, now bound itself not to make peace until Turkey did, 
and under any circumstances to guarantee to Turkey all the 
territory which was in her hands at the conclusion of the war; 
to endeavour to induce England, Holland, Sweden, Poland, 
and other Powers to join in the guarantor, and to enter into 
a dose defensive alliance with Turkey. Tlio Turks, on tlieir 
side, promised to make no peace with the Austrians and Rus¬ 
sians without including Piussia, Poland, and Sweden, and 
under certain circumstances to support those Powers in tlio 
field. 1 

Knoh wore the principal artides of this vory import ant 
documont—a document which was in the highest degree dis¬ 
pleasing to the English ministers, and which greatly aggravated 
the seriousness of the situation. It was protended, however, at 
Purlin that the Prussian minister at Constantinople had ex¬ 
ceeded his instructions in making the treaty offensive, and for 
tlic present it<s ratification was withheld. 

The Prussians at the same time strengthened their con¬ 
nection with Poland. Their first object was the acquisition nf 
Dant/ig and Thorn, and they accordingly proposed a treaty of 
commerce, by which these towns were to be given to them, :m 
»u equivalent for a considerable reduction of commercial duties. 
Hut it soon appeared that the proposal was exceedingly un¬ 
popular in Poland, and the treaty was rejected by tlio Diet.* 
A close treaty of Alliance, however, between tlio two countries 
was concluded at Warsaw ou March 29. Each State gua- 
, ranteed the territories of the other, but it was agreed that 
this guarantee was not io prevent an amicable arrangement of 
somo controversies relating t.o questions of frontier which had 

1 Boo for tho text of tills trcwity, ill. 37- 42. 
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existed be.fure I lib eoui'liminn of Lite treaty. The coni ingciits 
to bo furnished by each Stale in cuse of attack were carefully 
regulated . 1 

The strong feeling which the proposed cession of DnntKig 
and Thom excited in Poland threatened to t hiw considerable 
difficulties in the way of tlu* Pniviuu projects of aggrandise¬ 
ment, while at the .same, time some \cr\ formidable dimensions 
which broke out between tin 4 arKh frolic and tint democratic, 
[turtles in the newly eninmsi pitted P»e!gio pm, inns, and the 
evident desire of the latter parly to imitsi!it ami ull a \ t 
with tlm Preneh, alarmed the alia* . ami ,dm*»k their eon- 
lidenro in tin* permanence of the net. independence. 3 Kng- 
land and Holland, in opposition i i» Pm,, iii,. tmnjL'k favoured the 
reconciliation of those province.', with tin* limp Tor, accompanied 
by an amnesty audit, guarantee of their uneieut con.dilnlinn, 
and the more conciliatory dispositions of Leopold made thi h 
policy H( k om less hopeless. Lco|>old at the si me time desired 
earnestly to term i auto the Turkish war. Ilcliml never favoured 
it. Ho was Housiblo of the great dangers rising on the aide of 
Prussia, and lie desired the vote of the King of Priiida at (ho 
'ensuing elori.inu for the position of King of tin* Homans, to 
which Mm dignify of Kmperor was attached. Ahmet immedi¬ 
ately after Ida accession he wrote to the King of Prie.dsi in very 
amicable terms, asking his good officer, regretting the dwien- 
hions whii‘b Inal arisen between Austria ami Pru tain,di-claiming 
all views of aggrandisement, and stating that he would bn con¬ 
tent if, as acorn pencil ion for the expenses of the war, the limits 
of the Ponce of IWurowit/i wore roMoivd/* 

He was at the same time ipiitn aware of the dangers of a 
sudden attack from Prussia, and, currying out a design of his 
brother, he withdrew u jwrtiou of his army from the Haiiube, 
and couceutmled a powerful force under (jMirinn in Ilohemia 
and Moravia. 4 Ah Hussia was at. this time expressing wishes 
lbr poucm, tin Sweden was ready to ploeo her interests in flat 
hands of the allies, and as Urn Turks with exhausted by Him- 

1 lit. 1 8. In HfrUbm*#, Hi. ♦“() 71. 
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it UHK 01)0. uiifMTUtN fmiiMi lul.tri rtf Sir ll. Keith 

* Hew (lie com>H|umrl«mu(»tHitwiMhti C Keith's Mr»wu% U. 218), 

the kitigM uf Hungary iiud Em»iu, 
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ceasive defeats, there seemed much hope that if Prussia could 
he induced to pursue on unselfish policy, peace might be soon 
restored. 

Such was at least the opinion of Ewart, who wrote that a 
negotiation might now soon be brought to a successful issue. 
Russia’s c increasing embarrassments would make her satisfied 
with Oczakow and its district.’ The Porte might bo induced 
to accept the limits of the Peace of Passarowitz, and there 
would bo still loss difficulty with Sweden. 1 

The King of Prussia accepted oil the whole favourably the 
English despatch of February 2G. He expressed his salisfoctinii 
at learning the exact limits of the assistance that might be 
expected from England, approved of the English proposal of u 
joint memorial in favour of the status r/ao, and agreed to post¬ 
pone the recognition of Eolgic independence, and to join with 
England in furnishing some pecuniary aid to HvvediMi; but lm 
still thought that an allied army should'be assembled on tho 
frontiers of the Low Country, Ewart adds, however, somewhat 
ominously, ‘ Should the King of Prussia bo engaged in a war, 
by the refusal of the Courts of Vienna aud St. Petersburg Up 
make peace on the principle of thereto quo, and should (ialieiu* 
then be recovered by force of arms, some equivalent would ho 
expected from Poland boyoml the cession of Dantzig and Thorn, 
llut oveu this would consist in an amicable arrangement of 
frontier of no groat oxlent, and all idea of obtaining the Pala¬ 
tinates of Posen and Kalish has boon abandoned, since it was 
decidedly preferred to have a propniidniiuit influence in Poland, 
rather Ilian entertain views of acquisition.’* The King had no 
objection to Great J hi tain taking the lend in endeavouring to 
effect u reconciliation in the Netherlamls e by r<s-iwtablishmgthn 
ancient constitution and guarantee,’ but ho endeavoured Lo sow 
dissension between Russia aud Austria by roinnuiumating to 
tho Russians the plan of pence which Joseph a few days before 
his death had sent to London without consulting with Ht. 
Petersburg. He also endeavoured to ascertain whether tlu» 
Courts of Vienna nml Hfc. Petersburg would nogoliuto jointly 
or separately, either on tlu» basis of the Mm quo or on the 
basis of tho cession of Galicia. For lus own part ho earnestly 

1 Ewart to Leeds, Morcsh % ITtM. * Ibid. Almvh « ( iron, 
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linptMl tlmt Galicia illicit lie ced-d in the manner that had 
been so often stated, and suggested that ‘such an arrange¬ 
ment might be rendered more aceeplubh; io the King of IFu 11— 
gnry than the humiliating ult^niiil ive of llm xhthtH y/m Inwards 
the Porte, especially as tin* fair of tin* Nelhm’lamU hill] remained 
uncertain/ At 11 m urgent requestor 1 lit* Kitghsh mini.-ier he 
still delayed Iho nitilicalinu lo his tmuly with Turkey . 1 

The English ministers saw clearly that Pm . ia Ii id no real 
wish fnr peace, mid that, in this \ery critical >ii«nn-Mif n iii<»i%> 
decided policy must hr purnied. Thrir liivt .*i«’p win In m*ikI a 
untilideii!lal despatch lo Ilcrliu, representing that the Kin/ id 
Ifuiigary c appears sincerely delirium In eniiehide prarr upim 
fair terms, having no object of ambition or n''«'Tnni!isenr*nt in 
view Unit he hail none of Ihe Irani 11/ inward 1 R11 jealnu. y 
of Prussia, or dislike to Kugli.di inedinlinu that idianieterined his 
predecessor; and that in the npiuinn nf Iho Kiiglish Govern¬ 
ment “a general pacification, or at least a separate one between 
Austria and the Porto (incase Russia still per.did.t in her ex¬ 
orbitant pretensions)/ may soon Im cmirlmled on the feroiH of 
4 tlio $Miw </no , or nearly such/* They soon after inlbnned 
the Prussian ministers of the. King's determination to linn/ 
matters to an issue by proposing, on his own aulhnriiy, un 
armistice to each of the belligerent Powers in order to give 
time for negotiation* 4 The basis of a negotiation/ writes the 
minister, “ought of course to be the #luht* </u«, or as near that 
slate as the cirnnustanees of the several Powers will admit. 
At ilui same time his Majesty is ready to mediate a separate 
peace <m this basis, and to press its immediate concludim 
between any two of film belligerent Powers who may bo ready to 
iiccodo to it without waiting for the rest/ Keith was authorised 
to mako this proposal at Vienna, and lo state that if Ihe King 
of Hungary accept <‘,d it; if ho agreed in no ease to attempt any¬ 
thing in tho Netherlands contrary to the ancient mmititutinn; 
and if ho also admitted the renewal of the guarantees of Ihe 
allied Powers in tlio'se proving, Kngland would enforce t his 
proposal to the utmost at Constunfamoplo* This step uppared 

1 IQwart to Tiftods, March H, IS,87, and tho nftrompnnyin^ proposal for 
1700. Siit too tho Irttoruf the Klrtf? pauae, n>rlsrtiera, 111. fit IJ4. 
ol CruHtiiu lo Leopold, April in, 17MI * U'wIh Ui hwurl, A lurch ID, 17110, 
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to the King especially urgent on account of the use which the 
Prussian Government had thought fit to make of tho secret 
proposal for peace made by the late Emperor a few days before 
his death. If it became known at Vienna that this most 
confidential Austrian communication to tho allies had been 
betrayed to Russia, in order to sow dissension, a distrust and a 
resentment would be aroused which might Basily be fatal to 
peace. 

The English minister expressed his great gratification that 
the King had withhold his ratification from tho treaty which 
had been signed at Constantinople, but he commented iu a 
strain of grave and measured severity on the schemes of ag¬ 
grandisement which Prussia had put forward. Ewart was 
directed to repeat, to the Prussian ministers ‘that the siaim 
quo appears to be tho only fair and natural idea which can bo 
proposed as tbo general basis of pacification. Such an idea, 
however, does not necessarily preclude any reasonable modifica¬ 
tions of it, should any such come in question in the course of 
the negotiations. It will, however, be proper to state explicitly 
that at all events tho idea of proposing sacrifices on the part of 
the Porte by re-establishing with Austria the Peace of Passa- 
rowitz, and by making cessions of some sort or other to Russia, 
on condition that Austria shall agree to relinquish Galicia, Ac., 
seems totally incoriHiKtont with tho essential object (which every 
day renders more pressing) of re-establishing tho general tran¬ 
quillity. Nothing but the most extreme necessity could bring 
Austria to agree to such a proposal, and that Court would cer¬ 
tainly first try tbo event of a contest. There appears, indeed, 
to bo so littlo justice in insisting upon such an arrangement 
between Powers not engaged in tho war as a condition of pcoro 
between those who are parties in it, and it is so ovident.ly 
contrary to our defensive system, that on the principles already 
repeatedly stated it would bo impossible for this country to 
give any expectation of supporting Prussia in a contest on such 
grounds/ How could ilia Prussian King,* it was asked, defend 
himself from tho gravest reproach if, having just mado an 
offensive alliance with Turkey, ho proceeded to sacrifice Turkish 
interests £ for tho purpose of gaining an acquisition for Poland 
and an additional security for his own frontier ? ’ 
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Most amicably, but at tin* sunns lime most explicitly, Hunch 
■was directed to props those caiirtidcrutions on the King oF 
Prussia, to beg that insiructions cnnfbrmublfs to them should 
ba S0nt to Yiemia, SI. JVtdVilmrg, Stockholm, and Constan¬ 
tinople, and to nrgo tluil measures should bo at once lakon in 
the latter capital ‘fur pollin'* a-idu by iniilual consent the late 
alliance, and for procuring mi inmiediulo armistice, at all events 
between that Court and Austria.’ 1 

This despatch very nearly broke up the. Triple Alliance. 
The King of Prussia angrily blamed England for propuMiur ail 
armistice to flic belligerent Powers wit limit m»\ previmiieoneert 
or com mimical inn with liis allies; uinl:everal huignnd nenmuni- 
our discussions ensued.' 2 Hu now saw clearly 1 luit if IVu* in pr«»- 
vnkeda war she would be isolated, and foil'd obtain neither moral 
nor material support from England; and lie revoked rehielunity 
to follow the English line of jiolicy, but to in list upon appbing 
it with such a degree of severity that a rupture was likely In take 
place in which England would Im* involved, tie a'Teed U> sup|forli 
the proposal for an armistice, lad. in.dded, in nppndtiou In the 
English ministry, that it should bit limited to two iuoiiIIm, and 
also that the Emperor should send no troops to the Notlierhmrl \ 
during tho negotiation. He mnrenled at lied, that fhe treaty 
with Turkey should ho sot aside if tho Hnurt oil her of Vienna 
or of Eli. Petersburg agreed to make peace on tho bads of lint 
xhthiti t/ao. lie consented that this should 1st put forward a* 
the basis of pari (leaf ion; but he would not hear of thefjutdiiicn* 
t ions suggested'in the English despatch, and insisted *011 tho 
strict acceptance of tho Ktahw i/na without any iMKliftcTition/* 
If this was not adopt ed, the alternative mush 1st either war, or a 
negotiation founded 011 tho Prussian plan of an extended ox* 
change of territory. Tho chief object of the war party was 
now to provoke a refusal from tho King of Hungary. 4 

The fueling between Urn ministers of tho two countries wiw 
at this time extremely hostile, and in tho opinion of the 
English Government tho tortuous and ambitious policy of 
Prussia formed tho main danger to European peace. ‘His 
Prussian Majesty,’ Lord Auckland wrote confidentially to 

1 to Kwart, March mi, 1700* • IMd. April IB, I7II0, 

1 Kwurt to I^srls, April IK, 1700. * Ibid. .Inly IS, 17WO, 
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Keith, ‘ has brought himself to acquiewo in our objections to 
declaring the Independence; hut I luive the fullest evidence 
that nothing leas than on absolute and inevitable necessity will 
induce him to contribute by word or deed to replacing the 
Netherlands under their old government. But, besides, his 
treaty with the Porto commits him almost irrevocably to every¬ 
thing that can tend to in arcane the confusion of the world; and 
without any other provocation than the fJnmift do Ifcrtssliergs 
desire to deprive Austria of Halida and the Netherlands, and to 
give to Prussia Thom and Dai its ig, as ail equivalent for (Jalioin 
from the Polos.’ Auchlnnd spnkn bitterly of the c\ I romp danger 
of a now and wanton war, the indecency of tlm grounds that were 
pnt forward, ‘tlio nttnr unreasonableness of exjiecting Hnglund 
and the United Provinces to Hupport these projects, to which 
thoy aro not called by any senso, either (if in»cr«iHt, or of policy, 
or of justice.’ 1 

It was necessary for the King of Prussia to answer llm 
Austrian invitation to exercise his good (illiccs,nnd ho did ho by 
a full exposition of his views. Tin* Russian proposal to esfa. 
blish, under a prinen of the Russian rite, a now kingdom, in¬ 
cluding Wnllachia, Moldavia, and Uessanibin, was pronounced 
porfoctly iuorlmissible; and the only feasible plan for making 
peace was the glatius quo, advocated by Knglund, or ‘an ar¬ 
rangement.’ The meaning of tlio latter term was fully dovelopd 
in a confidontial communication made to tlio Austrian minister. 
The King of Prussia, it was said, has negotiated, but, not, yet 
ratified, a treaty with Turkoy, which involved ‘tho rncovory of 
Galicia, This would probably king Poland into tho field, and 
would load to a Prussian recognition of tho indepmideiieo of tlio 
Bulgic provinces. Galicia must always, whiln in tlio hands of 
Austria, lio a danger to Prussia, oud if it hi not amicably coded, 
soonor or lator Russia and Prussia would combinu to drive her 
out. It was suggested, under tlicsii circumstmicns, that Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia should mdko an arrangement on theso 
linos. The two lni{ierial Courts should restore Moldavia, Wal- 
Isohia, and BoHsurabia to the Porte. Austria should rtatoro 
Galicia to Poland, with tho exception of a tract contiguous 
to Hungary, on condition that Poland should code Duntssig and 
* Memirt Mr B. Krlth, II. 267,208. 
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Thorn to Prussia; and, in llmt case, Prussia would oblige tin* 
Turks to restore the limits of the Peaces of iVsamwitz, would 
abstain from recognising the independence of the Flemish pro¬ 
vinces, and would oven induces Ilium to submit to Austrian rule 
on iho guaranies of their Uonctiiulion. Ties Porle, on receiving 
back Moldavia, W.'illiudiia, and Pc.^arabia, was formally to 
abandon all claims to tbo Crimea, and was to cede to Unwin 
the district and town of Oczakow to tbo Dniester, on condition 
of llussia re-cstnblihhing in favour of Kwcdru the limits oT 
Finland, on tins fooling of the IVueo of N\..lot. Jf tlm King 
of Hungary agrees to support Ibis urnmgi'ineiil, tins King of 
Prussia will vote fur bis election a* Kmprror. He mint con¬ 
sent, however, with little delay; otherwise Pruwiii will ratilv 
her treaty with Turkey, and will acknowledge the llelgic inde¬ 
pendence. 1 

These negotiate ms were not. favourably received* The cession 
of (lalie.ia was entirely injected by Leopold, and ho declared 
that it was impossible for him, without the const Mil, of IJussia, to 
accept tbo armistice which Knglaml demanded. Prince Kuu- 
ulta, who was now past eighty, ami whoso judgment and temper 
were said to have been somewhat impaired by age, still retained 
great respect ami inllurmuo at Vienna as Urn most illustrious of 
the ministers of Maria Theresa, and 1 m throw serious obstacles 
in the way of peace; but his policy in this respect was count er¬ 
ected with skill, mid at tint same time with singular delicacy, by 
tlm Vics.fJlianccllnr, Count (Johtmsficl, who tmjojed tlm special 
confidence of Leopold. 8 

For some weeks, however, Kuropo was on the verge of a now 
war, and Hwart, in reporting the doubts entertained ut llerltu of 
the possibility of a peaceful solution, added * that this circum¬ 
stance is by no means disagreeable hero, us his Prussiun Majesty, 


* Tnrtnvattm verbal/* lan m ml • 
nhtrn tPAiUrlcke, wmt to IOntflawl by 
Kwnrtln April 1700, Boo, too, Horte- 
brrg, ill. SIMM, Kwnrt Miyn to 
iittrdft, April IB: f In regard to thorn- 
(■Minblihlmumt of the limits of th« 
Pence* of Nyslob In th* 4th Article of 
the inclosed Insinuation, 1 have good 
reason to suspect tlmt it relate* to Urn 
Men ut negotiating an Armngrrm»nt 
with the Kin# of Hwftltm roH^xjtlrtff 


Romnrania, (hough Iho Prussian ml- 
nihtnnt do nni avow the intendon.' It 
npjtmr* from Sybitl tlmt thin cuiijen- 
tuiv wun true, and tlmt the Pru ‘hum* 
hopwl to obtain a part of Pmitermiut 
from Hwodim. - Um . t/tt CMurtwr, i, 
171*. 

8 Hen the curious let lorn of Kir 
It* Keith* Mcm$* vf Sin U, AWf/i, 
it 277 203. 
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his generals, and his confidants are daily more convinced of the 
actual superiority of the foices and resources of this country 
over both Austria and Russia, which of course increases the in¬ 
clination for war/ 4 The ill-humour and complaints of (treat 
Britain continue very violent amongst ilio oJliciTH about It is 
Prussian Majesty’s person.’ 1 The Russian truups were at this 
time very inactive; but tlio Austrians, in spite of the diminution 
of Lhoir forces in Turkish territory, coutiruled to press «>u the 
war. In consequence, it is said, of tin* panic produced by an 
earthquake, Orsova, which had been blockaded during the 
whole winter, was suddenly abandoned by the, Turks. Tim 
Austrians prepared to besiege AVidilln anil (jiurgevo,two strongly 
fortified places on the Danube; but they encountered near tlm 
latter fortress a severe defeat. It was feared at Berlin that they 
would protract tlm negotiation till a deceive blow had been 
stjuek, and tbo Prussian lung iifordingly insisted on receiving 
an answer from Vienna within three weeks, placed himself 
at Mm head of a great army which ho had concentrated in 
Kiluuiu, negotiated actively fur co-oprrulion with Sweden, 51 ami 
secretly despatched a messenger to Constantinople to ratify his 
treaty with tlio Turks. Tint ratification omitted all mention of 
the Crimea; but it bound the King of Prussia to do the utmost 
in Ids power to restore to Turkey all tlm provinces that had beau 
lost in the present war. As Kwart observed, this promise was 
made at tlm very time when Prussia was endeavouring to make 
an arrangement with Austria for her own benefit at tlm expense 
of Turkish territory,® * I olswvud to llm Prussian Minister, 1 lm 
continued, ‘that this measure, however modified, was expressly 
contrary to the former assurances L hod so often received in 
oilicial papers, and vcrhully. lie said ho hud received positive 
orders from flat King, his master, to take this step, though ho 
coneenlnd it from mo/ 4 Shortly afterwards, in consequence of 
the renewed representations of the Unglish minister on the im¬ 
propriety of ratifying this treaty, the .Prussian minister agreed 
to write) to M. do Knobelsdorfr to represent to (, 1 m Porto Mm ex¬ 
pediency of setting ib aside for the present, with a view to con* 

1 Bvwirt to Lewis* April 21, 17SM>. * Ihlrl. July S, 17110; (li'rlxlicrg, 

* Mtl May 10. 25, June 10,21. ilk 42,12. 

1700. 1 Kwuit to Litedt, July 8, I711U. 
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eluding a defensive alliance after the pence; 1 but the treaty, 
notwithstanding, subsisted, not only signed, hut duly ratified, 
and it pledged Prussia to a speedy declaration of war. 

It was evident to the English minister ut Devlin that the 
King desired war and detested the policy of the #tnlm 
though, having once urrcplud it, he found it diflieulfc to recede - 
On the Austrian side, too, then* seemed some slight prospect uf 
£ an arrangement ’ being preferred to tho nf/tlna #/■«*, fort lie King 
of Hungary, though ho would not hear of t lie uliaiidomiieiil nf 
(iulici a, wished to keep Delgrwle and two or three, oilier frontier 
places, and appears to huvo at one time thought that this might 
he attained by giving a part of Moldavia to Poland/ 1 At an¬ 
other time he made overtures to thn Turk 4 for a separate nego¬ 
tiation, and the King of Prussia learned with great, indignation 
that he had informed the Turks of tho Prussian proposals to 
make peace at tliolr expense. 4 

Amid this maze of conflieting interest .4 mid intriguer, 
England, supported loyally by Holland, laboured steadily for 
the pacification of Europe. A speedy pence on the basis of tin* 
nlntits qm was 1 km* object, ami site hoped that it might be 
effected through the intervention of f lu* allies, and followed by 
the inclusion of Turkey, ami perhaps Sweden, in the drfeu..ivo 
system. If, however, the belligerents eh use to make a Hiiifuhlu 
peace without mediation, England would gladly unpiicMce; nor 
did she wish to insist u|khi tlm Hinfux quo with an OYl.renic nr 
pedantic severity. 4 Such moderate, alteration as may be sulist!- 
t.utod by common consent/ without altering the rehitive strength 
nf the belligerent Powers, she was ready, with the consent of 
Prussia, to accept, nnd she trusted that small and imimjawbrnt 
deviations from the ulttluit quo would not Ik* made a causonf 
war. She hud accepted, however, the ntntm quo as ilio basis ol 
negotiation, and, as Prussia interpreted it strictly, England 
would so far support her us to preivmit Prance and Denmark 
from attacking her while pursuing this end. On the ot her hand, 
the Prussian (hmirnmont was again distinctly warned that it 
must expect no assistance from England in an aggressive war 
uiulortukon to deprive Austria of (Jaliciu and the Netherlands; 

1 Kwari to fowls, August 17D0. 1 Hiifl. Jimn Iff, !M, 17IM. 

# Ihkl Juno Hi t 17tHt « ihiil, July K, l“un. 
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that the treaty betweon Prussia and Turkey was wholly opposed 
to the original policy of the allies; and that an attempt to depri vo 
Turkey of what she had gained since the Peace of Passarowitz 
would very naturally make the Turks believe themselves sacri¬ 
ficed and betrayed. Dantzig and Thorn wore tho chief objects 
of Prussian policy. If they could bo obtained by an amicable 
negotiation, and not by a forced cession or exchange, England 
would rejoice; and Leeds throw out the suggestion, that tho 
cession might be coupled with, and clicclnil by, a treaty of 
commoreo connecting Poland with England and llolhiml by 
lowering transit duties in Prussia. Mur-li a treaty would be a 
great advantage to both Poland and England, and would make 
English commerce independent of Russia. 1 

The idea, however, was not pressed, and the main object of 
English foreign policy was simply to put an end to tlm war 
between Turkey and the Ring nf Hungary, find to prevent tlm 
struggle from extending to Prussia and Poland. These ends 
were at last, accomplished, Leopold, perceiving tlm dangers 
that surrounded him, resolved at.last, to consent to peace without, 
obtaining any ineroaso of territory; and in the August nf 17(H) 
a (umvontiim was signed at Ih&ichenbueh, by which tlm Emperor 
agreed to on tor Into an armistice with the Turks, to open a 
negotiation for peace under tho mediation of the maritime 
Powers on tho basis of the strict nfnliw qutj^ as before tlm war, 
and to secure tho ancient. couKtil.ul.ion and privileges of tho 
llelgic provinces under tho guaranty of tho allied Powers. 
Prussia, abandoned for tho present, lmr designs on Dantzig and 
Thom, though 11 ertizberg succeeded in obtaining u clause that, 
if Austria extended her frontiers on the side of Turkey, Prussia 
should obtain some Ofpuvulent advantage, 

Ily this convention, and the armistice that followed it, the 
great evils and dangers that grow out of the war between 
Austria and Turkey were torrninntorl. A considerable period, 
however, still elapsed before the formal peace was signed, Jt 
was negotiated by a congress which sat for about eight months 
at the littlo village of Hiatova in Bulgarin. Tho let.t ers of Kelt li, 
*who very ably represented England at this congress, give a 


1 Leeds to Ewart, May 21, July 20; Loctls to Jackson, Oct. S, 17(10, 
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vivid picture of tlie innumerable delays and difficulties that 
were encountered in accomplishing a Ixwk which t.ho convention 
of Reichenbach seemed to havo rendered most simple. Many 
of them arose from causes that were childishly futile. Minute 
questions of form and precedence were elaborately disputed, 
and more than once the proceedings of the congress were 
postponed because the Turks (haired important steps to be 
taken only on days which their astrologers deemed propitious. 
Thews were objections, however, of a more serious diameter, 
raised chiully by Austria, mid this Power showed a manifest 
desire to pro*mot or obstruct tin* negnt bilious, in hopes of 
obtaining more favourable terms. The he*t mid most formidable 
dillieulty arose from a subtlety which could hardly lm\e. been 
surpassed by the Jesuit casuists. The Austrians had accepted 
the < strict uttilns ijuo as it existed before, tlio war’ us tlio Imsis 
of pacification, but they now raised a delimit ion Ixdween the 
vlnliiH quo do facto and the hUiIux qm> th jm* % uml demanded 
not a simple re-usfablislimout of the frontiers as they actually 
existed before tlio war, but the establishment of a line of 
frontier which they maintained ought to have existed arm-ding 
to a disputed or violated article of the Pence of Belgrade. On 
this ground they claimed old Orsova and a little baud of (Croatia 
which, long before the war, had Isren in Turkish hands. The 
dispute rose so high that the congress was for a time broken 
up, and a renewal of hostilities np|>eurod inevitable; but the 
Austrians at last recoded, and the Treaty of Kistova was signed 
on August 4, 171)1, restoring peace ou the basis of mt exact re* 
establishment of the frontier before the war. By a separate 
convention, however, with Turkey, Austria obtained wluit she 
desired, though with the restriction that old Orsova must not bo 
fortified. 1 

The troubles in tho Austrian Netherlands were also appeased, 
but very slowly aiul with great difficulty. There was a long 
dispute about the Constitution which was to l>o * restored; 
Leopold contending that it was tho Constitution as it existed 
under Maria Theresa, Prussia ami the maritime Powers insist¬ 
ing upon the more perfect Constitution of Charles VI. Thu 

1 Hen Ooxq, vol. H,; Hurtabn^ Mem*, of Mr tf. Keith ; lUie.ktrmliuau^ 
Hybel, I/UL He I'ftmytvi Uontfanml (Ubtnrle, IL lUti. 
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population in the Flemish pmvincos wore violently divided; 
and tlie question was nltimatoly settled by force. The insur¬ 
gents elected the Archduke Charles, third son of the Emperor, 
hereditary Grand Duke of Belgium, on condition that their 
provinces should no longer belong to the dominions of the 
Emperor; but they were soon subdued by an overpowering 
Austrian army. A convention, signed by the Austrian minis!(>r 
with the ministers of the three mediating Powers, in December 
1790, granting the Constitution of Clmrlos VI., was not ratified 
by the Emperor, who consented only to restore the Constitution 
as it existed at the closo of tlie reign of iMiirin Theresa, and on 
this basis peace was at Inst osiablishcd. The threo mediating 
Powers, however, finding their counsels rejected, refused Ilnur 
ratifications, though Prussia at u lator period gave lior adhesion 
to the policy of tlie Emperor, 1 

The arrangement was not all that the allien desired; but it 
ut least established a ptsuen wluai a most dangerous war had 
appeared inevitable, and it was the more acceptable on ftccrmnt 
of tlie manifest desire of tlie .Flourish domoeruts to unilo 
their cause with that of the French. It ulso reacted speedily 
upon affairs hi the North, where a pence between Jlussia, anil 
Hwodon had been ono of tlie first results of tlie convent,iou of 
JLlcichenbach. 

In order to understand the circumstances that producod it, 
we must retrace our stops and take up the threads of Swedish 
history whore we dropped them in October 1788. At that 
period the intervention of the throe allied Powers had arrested 
the Danish invasion of Sweden at a time when it would other¬ 
wise almost certainly have succeeded, and by semiring Urn 
neutrality of Denmark had saved Swodou from imminent ruin. 
The posit,ion, however, of Gusiavus Iff. continued to h<> very 
critical. Ilia chiuf fleet was confined in Sweaborg. His army 
in Finland was paralysed by tho mutiny of its officers. Jlin 
tucchoquof was nearly empty, anil Jlussia and Hwnilen wore si,ill 
at war, tliougli Itussia as yet abstained from aggressive mea¬ 
sures. The King, however, was in no mood for peace. A policy 
of adventure, no matter how wild, hud always an irresistible 

1 Kooh, Jllat. iai TraltSt do Iblx, tom. iv. Ccmmi'n Umiu ,/ 
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charm to his mind; and he hud two great objects in view. Ho 
hoped to draw the three allied Powers into the war, 1o restore 
by their assistance Hit* a«eendency of Sweden in tin* 1 >«iltic, und 
recover all or nearly nil Ihat hud been loM in 17-1 nml in 17 Id; 
and he also hoped to make a second revolution iu Hu* f'me,|if u- 
tion, which would brent tin* power of the nubility and make bin 
own power almost, ubtolufu. 

Gustavos III. had none of the solidity and serinuMie.'N of "a 
really great politician; lie had neit her the patience, the indu-ln, 
the judgment, uor the eermomy that arc nee* *j- ary for ordinary 
government, but in tliat peeuliar turn of mind am) ehararfer 
that tits men for a revolutionary career, ho has .-vldnm b»-en 
surpassed, and ho was in fuel (.he most Mim * fid rovnhitiouof. 
of the eighteenth century. He was a mod skilful, daring, and 
uiiHerupulouspolitical gambler; wondmTully ipnek and admit jit 
seizing op|>ortnnitics, availing himself of the ebb and How of 
jwipular passion, disguising personal ambition under |mpulur 
pretexts. lie had already, in 1772, direct ml and earned Miroierti 
with complete siiecess one great revolution, and he now .*>itw tlio 
possibility of winning a new victory in tie* iuium field. 

At the time when the Danes invaded Sweden, In- furlmei 
had sunk to the lowest point. In the wild prnvinee of Dale- 
curl in, it is true, the people had risen with enthusiasm at hie 
summons to oppose the Danish invasion, and among the lower 
classes lie still (*njoyed a great. pi»pulnrily; 1ml, MoeMmlm was 
lull of his enemies. The eipiei-lpum order was violently lioMiln 
to him. The burghers distrusted him and wen* hutiutod with 
constant fear lest, he should seize the hank. Kdieta of tolera¬ 
tion and lreipient invasions of ecclesiastical privileges had 
offended the clergy, whiles the financial omlsirraNSitients, which 
wire largely due to his exciusiv«^ eNtrawigiimssiuid still more the 
unjjopular monopoly by the (iovemment of the distilleries, had 
cxrutcd a wide-spread discontent. The last two Diets hud been 
stormy and hostile, and immediately idW the mutiny in Finland 
the Ncuntu strongly urged the necessity of convoking the Slates, 
The King hesitated, without absolutely refusing. It vur, im« 
|M)ssible with any colour of reason to deny that, iu beginning 
vviMiout the authority of the Mates an olfen. ive war nguinat 
Uusniu, he had broken the plain letter of the Dom.tilutiou. It 
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wtis equally certain tliat by this unconstitutional act he had 
brought his country into a position of the gravest poril. 

The intervention of Prussia and England, however, produced 
an immediate and most powerful reaction of opinion, and was 
popularly regarded as fully justifying the foresight of the King. 
‘Tho offer of our mediation/ wrote the English consul al. 
►Stockholm, ‘has made a very great impression, and visibly 
(hinped the spirits of the anti-royalists.’ e An opinion pre¬ 
vails that wo are only come forward to support the King and 
encourage him to continue the war with Russia. All those 
who oppose it, as being begun in on unjust and unconstitu¬ 
tional manner, seem now so much dejected that, if liis "Majesty 
should seize this opportunity of calling a Diet, ho might, I 
am conlideut, make what change he pleased in tho ConsLitu- 

tLUll.’ 1 

Tho King, like a skilful strategist., availed himself of every 
method of intensifying the fooling. Tho national aninmsily 
against tho Danes was stimulated to lever-point by highly 
wrought descriptions of their treachery and of their violence 
during tho late invasion; while, at tho same time, the tide of 
popular fooling was turned with a tremendous force against tlm 
nobles. Tho mutiny of the oIReers in the face of the <iuemy was 
represented as an act of tho basest treason, which had almost 
accomplished tho ruin of tho country, and which was duo to tho 
hostility of tho nobles to tho King. Texts from Scripture, 
denouncing vengeance against traitors who hod sold themselves 
i.o the stranger, wore posted up in the villago churches. In 
1.1m theatres every allusion hostile to the nobles was received 
with rapturous applause, Innumerable pamphlets of a similar 
leudnncy were circulated through all classes, ami the King 
declared that the reign of monopoly must terminate, ami that 
he would now throw tlio command of tho army largely inlo the 
hands of tho burghers, whom ho could trust. On December 20, 
17HH,he entered ►Stockholm amid the acclamations of tin* people, 
and when the effervescence was still at its height tho Diet was 
convoked. It was opened on Eebmary 2, 1789. Ju a speech, 
which was so eloquent and so admirably delivered tlrnt it 

1 Kncnn to Carmarthen, Kent. SO, HUB; Kooiio to rumor, Nov. 10,1788 ; 
Jim. !J, 1780. 
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excited the appliiiiso and admiration of nil parlies, tho King 
urged the necessity of continuing the war till an honourable peace 
hail been attained, deplored llm conduct, of ‘a few traitors ia 
Finland’ who had yielded to the machinations of the enemy, 
and exhorted all classes to rally in deli-nee of their country, 
lie at the same time hud the chief oiliccrs engaged in tlm 
mutiny mazed nnd thrown into prison. 

It soon appeared that lie could emmt upon the uumiinulns 
adhesion of the order of the peasants, and upon riminmuding 
niajoritiuH in the orders of the huiylicrs ami of the clergy, 
while tho nnhlcs were irrecnneilahly hostile. A vote, thanking 
him for having secured the wifely of the tuition ly declaring 
war, j mil, if led his recent conduct,, ami out.ide the Diet, tin* 
populace and the common soldiers were strongly in his favour. 
J!y tlie order of the nohleH, the conduct of the Kin*,' wan vehe¬ 
mently arraigned. 'I'liey dwelt, on his extravagance mid his 
dehta; on his alleged attempt to intimidate Stockholm by 
introducing a holly of Daleenrlians as a garrison; on the per¬ 
sistent and virulent at,lacks which had recently been directed 
against thomselveH. (fount Liiweiiliniipl,, mi old general who 
wa.H a strong partisan of the King, was np|Miin(ed hy him 
■Marshal of the Diet, and I hrrefoni president, of (lie noble,,; ami 
lie endeavoured hy the King’s orders, hut will unit, sucre, v, to 
clii'ck tlm ul,tucks. A fierce wrmigle ensued, and at, length tint 
eld marslial, declaring himself insulted, withdrew from tins Dicb 
mid laid Ids complaints he fore the King. 

Ou February 17, at eight o'clock in the morning, the four 
orders ofllm Diet went suddenly summoned Us assemble in the 
same hall, to meet the King, lie received I hem in great state, 
and he delivered a hrillinnt hut most singular speech. Fifteen 
days hefore, ho said, lie had address,id the Diet, representing the 
urgent and imperative necessity of taking itnmediuto measures 
tn defend tlm coast of Hwwleu fnnn Russian invasion, mid to 
wipe away tho stain which the into treachery in Finland had 
loll on the M wudisli nanm. Tlm clergy, the burghers, and the 
peasants had responded to his appeal, and, ibrgrlting all ether 
considerations, lnul shown tlu‘mselves faillifiil represi*iitatives nf 
the iMilriotism of Sweden. Rut tlm nobles had acted differently. 
And then, in a stmin of the fiercest invective, hr ui > cusi*d them 
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of favouring tlie intrigues and interests of the enemy; of 
wasting in frivolous recriminations a time which was vital to 
the defence of the country; of grossly insulting tho sovereign 
in the person of the old marshal who presided over thru* 
debates; of attempting to revive the hateful and hated aristo¬ 
cratic domination which had been shattered in 1772. ilo 
declared that if Finland was lost, if the coasts were devastated, 
and if the capital was menaced, the responsibility must rest 
upon those men who, rather than renounco their ambitions 
and their resentments, were ready to see tho ItiiPsiaiiH enler 
Stockholm and dictate tlieir terms; and he concluded by com¬ 
manding the nobles, in an imperious voice and with a haughty 
gesture, at once to leave tho hall and prepare a deputation to 
carry their apologies to the insulted marshal. 

A few fierce words were bandied to and fro, but at length 
the nobles retired to draw up a protest in justification of 
their acts, and loft the King with the other iluvo order.-, 
lie again ardently eulogised their loyalty, directed them to 
prepare a deputation to receive the new privileges he intended 
to confer on them, and declared the necessity of changing the 
Constitution so as to make political power centre in those who 
wero truly loyal to their country. 

Two agitated days followed, during which the popular 
feeling ran strongly and evidently on the side of tho King; and 
on the 20th ilia decisive blow was struck. More than twenty 
nobles of tho Jirst rank mid fortune wero arbitrarily am^t-ed 
and imprisoned by order of tho King; and the next day, tho 
Diet having been summoned, tho King road to it a revised form 
of the Constitution, which gave him liUlo less than absolute 
power. The exclusive power of declaring peace and war wnu 
to reside with him. The estates were not to bo permitted In 
discuss any subject which lie had not laid before them, mid 
most of the privileges of the nobles wero taken away. The 
power of voting taxes almost alone remained of tho ancient 
Constitution, yet even this was seriously impaired, for the 
King was enabled to make an agreement with any town or 
province when tint Diet wits not sitting. The new Cohsti- 
tution was accepted with acclamation by tho three orders, and 
in spite uf some feeble protests (rum the nobility tint Marshal 
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of the Diet signed it in their name, and it was received as law 
throughout the country. 

It remained to extort from the Diet supplies for the war. . 
The three orders readily voted the sulttiiilies for an unlimited 
time, but tho order of the nobles, though broken and greatly 
intimidated, attempted to limit the voto to two years. The 
uiirlit before the decisive vote, a thousand of tho Kibble were 
entertained at the King's expense, mid they marched lialT 
drunk upim tlm house of tho nobles. The military and tin 1 
burghers were put under arms, and sixteen rounds of shot were 
distributed to each man. Under these cirrmiHtuncus, the King, 
arroni ponied by a clamorous crowd, entered t.lie chamber of the 
nobles, demanded an innnodiule vote of credit, mul declared 
that anyone who opposed it was a traitor to the country. Alter 
some vain protests, ami amid a scene of wild confusion and 
irregularity, the nobles yielded, or were alleged to have 
yielded; and next day the Diet was dissolved. Three weeks 
later, tho fow senators who hud not already resigned were 
dismissed. The Hcnafce, which, though crippled and enfeebled 
by tho revolution of 1772, still retained some shadow of its 
old independence, was abolished, and a new council, composed 
partly of nobles and partly of commoners, appointed |>y the 
(Jrown. 1 

In this manner flu slaves HI. had tho almost unexampled 
fnrtuno of aeromplishing for the second time and with perfect 
success a violent revolution in the Constitution of his country. 
The nobles who had been imprisoned without any colour of law 
on February 20 were soon released, but many of tho more import¬ 
ant odieers who had revolted in Finland were brought to trial; 
several were condemned to death, and a fow won) actually exe¬ 
cuted. Tho King hastened to his army in Finland, where the 
armistice signed in tho previous year had expired, and lie took 
part in a victorious battle which was fought on June 28. The 
campaign of 1780, however, produced no results. There were 

1 Compare tho deworlpt Ioiih of tills ltatwrd Oflloo cowunporulonro, l havn 
oxtmorrlinury winno by M, Porm, tbn marls n*o of Cloy or *h llhL tit i Mr; 
Krencih ambassador* In Ouflfrny'H On** tho tittrtfa pollt}qun tit Omttirt* Jll\ 
taw III H la (tour Ha /'Wow, if. tlm anewunt 1u the Annual lityltttr 
SO K2 ; and in a letter Iti tlus lbuK»rrl arid 1 a 1)» la Croix’* Const Uuthms 
Ollleti from Koi'iin to Krusor, May />* do I'Mitrojut, 
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many skirmishes, with various forlunos, and the King exposed 
himself with great courage and temerity, but ho acquired no 
hold upon Russian Finland; while on sea, the Prince of Nassau, 
who had hastened from the Black Sea, inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the Swedes on August 24. This was the last naval battle 
of the year. 1 

In spite of the taxes that had been extracted, the Xing was 
now in desperate financial dillicultics. The promised subsidy 
from the Turks had not arrived. Attempts to raise a loan in 
Holland failed; and in May 1799 the King of Prussia resolved 
to loud him a million of dollars, hoping that this would induce 
him to adhere to the system of the allied Powers.'-* 

From this time till tho close of tlio war the King of Prussia 
continued secretly at short intervals to supply tho Swedish King 
with small sums to carry on the war, ami he induced England 
to join in the subsidy. It was alleged that without this assist¬ 
ance Sweden must he completely crushed, and tho hnluneo of 
powur in the Baltic annihilated, or that tho King would nego¬ 
tiate a separate peace with Russia, which would retard a general 
pmuficaticm, or that he would throw himself, as ho sometimes 
threatened, into tho arms of Franco.® Whatever Power, the 
Hnglish consul at Stockholm said, gave him tho largest subsidies 
ami most favoured his ambitious designs would secure his alliance, 
but the allies agreed that his schemes of aggrandisement should 
not be encouraged, and that their object should bo to Hocurotho 
independence of Bvvedon by a peace on the terms of the statun 
quo as it existed before the war. 4 

The war between Sweden and Russia in 1790 consisted 
chiefly of naval battles desperately and skilfully conics tod. On 
May Lfl tho Russians repelled with severe loss an attempt to 
destroy the licet which lay in shelter under the guim of Revel, 
but two days later Gustavus almost annihilated a grout division 
of tlio Russian galley Hoot at Frederiksliamn. Oil June ti and 4 
there was another battle, indecisive in its results, but on tlm 

n 
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whole unfavourable to the Swedes; anil the unexpected arrival 
of a second Hussion fleet for a time made the total destruction 
of the Swedish fleet appear inevitable. It was extricated at List 
by a sadden change of wind and by the skilful manoeuvres of its 
commander, the Duke of Sudermania; but a month later the Rus¬ 
sians gained a decisive victory at Wyborg, and the losses of the 
Swedes wei-o tliou so crushiug, that their navy seemed irretriev¬ 
ably ruined. Yet, by nu extraordinary display of skill and energy, 
the King of Sweden was able in loss than a week to bring the 
remnant of his ileet again into bottle; anil, availing himself of a 
favourable opportunity, ho closed the war by a brilliant victory. 1 
A few weeks later Europe was startled by the imnouiuvuu'nt 
that he liad mode a pence with Russia on the b asis of the a/tiftm 
quo as it existed before the war. 

The motives of both parties wore very ovident. The conven¬ 
tion of Itoichonbach had just deprived the Empress of the co¬ 
operation of Austria, and it seemed probable that Prussia, Hng- 
latul, and perhaps Holland would hooii be in arms against her, and 
that an English fleet would bu in the llaltic. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Catherine saw that it was necessary to yield some¬ 
thing. Iler main object wan to aeipiire territory on the side of 
Turkey. She hail never sought or eagerly pursued the Swedish 
war, which had proved most detrimental to her navy; and ns 
early as the May of 1790 she had declared that she was quite 
ready to make pence with Rwudtai, < on condition of the former 
treaties living renewed, and a mutual atnuesty being agreed 
upon.’ 8 She was most anxious to avoid what site deemed tlia 
humiliation of making peace through the intervention of foreign 
Powers, and a separate peace would prolmbly bailie one of the 
chief designs of the throe allies. They hod hoped to include 
Sweden in their alliance, to isolate Russia and to socuro one of 
the Baltic provinces in tlielr system; but if a separate peace 
could bo negotiated, Swedun would bo at perfect liberty to ally 
horsulf with Russia and with Denmark for the protection of Mio 
Baltic. No sooner, therefore, had intelligence arrivud at St. 
Petersburg that the ogrooniont with Austria was about to be 
coucludcd, than the Empress despatched a courier to Finland 

IDO* Annutd fasteer, HOI, pp. 183- Whitworth to Joels, AIhj in, 
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with offers of peace to the King of Sweden. It is said that he 
had not yet heard of what had happened at Reichonboch; a 
Prussian subsidy had just bBen sent to him, and a squadron of 
seventeen English ships was lying in tliB Downs ready to sail 
for the Baltic. 1 

The Russian Empress in taking this step showed re¬ 
markable political sagacity, and Gustavus readily acceptod luw 
proposal. As she offered him poucB on the exact torms which 
the allies had agreed to secure, he had very littlo prospect of 
gaining anything by continuing the war, and it was much 
more Huttering to Ins vanity to obtain peace for himself than to 
obtain it through tho intervention of the allies. To a man of 
his typo of character there was indeed something exceedingly 
gratifying in the whole trunHoctinn. ITo hod made war, without 
a shadow of provocation, against a Power much stronger than 
himself. TTo had conducted it without au avqwod ally in tlio 
North of Europe, and in spite of the most formidable domestic 
dissensions. Tho last buttle had boon a Swedish victory, and 
ho hud now tho satisfaction of making poaco without any loss of 
territory, and at tho invitation of his groat opponent. On tho 
ol her lmtul, Swoduu had already lost 80,000 men, fifteen ships 
of tlio lino, and a great many smaller vessels. 9 Her ihuuurs 
wore utterly exhausted, and sho had everything .to fear from a 
continuation of the war. 

There was also another consideration which woighod upon 
his mind. Per souio time ho had boon watching with the 
keenest interest the great revolutionary drama which was un¬ 
folding itself in France. lie had himself swept away almost 
every constitutional limit to his power amid the general 
applause of his subjects, and ho had done so chiefly by carrying 
out, of his own free will one of the groat objects of tho French 
revolutionists, by destroying feudal ami aristocratic privileges, 
anil throwing opunthd highest positions in tho Government to all 
ranks. 1 ITo always muiutainotl, and probably with justicn, tbit 
if he had been at tho liulin instead of Lewis XVL, bo would 
have weathered tho storm. The In torest of events in Franco had 

1 flm a my ramnrkahlo latter ot ' Hoo some striking remarks an 
Lard Malmmbury, /Maria i atul Cor- this axpaitt <>r his jxilfry in (lie 
mtmduut, li. 4BJMH7. Annual KnUter, J.7B1, u 170. 
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eclipsed that of his war; he was impelii*ni at finding himself 
fur from news in a disiaut province of his dmnininm, and ha 
was now ongeily looking forward to the, possibility of all\,« 
mg himself wiih Itussia m a great couutcr-re volution in thtj 
interests of monarchy in Europe. 1 

Tlio Peace of Wurela was Mailed on August V>, 1700, 
anrl although Romo questions of detail renuiim*d hj bo Rattled 
between Hwnden and Iluss'iu, it revered irniif(iiillity to tin* 
North, and cl used another chapter of Hut great, work of the 
puciJicatiun of Europe. (luslavus, however, did not loin? sur- 
vivo liiw success. The implacable animosities which ho had 
aroused among his nobles (>m> ihmI him to tlie end: a con¬ 
spiracy was formed again.it. his hie, and on March It}, 17b2, 
ho was shot by Amihuivifrom at a marked hall in the. theatre of 
Stockholm. 

Up to 1-IiM time of the Fence nf Warela, Mir* Triple Alliance 
hot, ween England, Prussia, and Holland, in spite of I ho many 
diHIeull.ies and dilfcrcnres that lm\e been mounted, had proved 
on tlie, whole eminently KiuressfuL Holland had been pacified, 
and Mm danger of French ascendency in her councils had been 
averted. Denmark had been compelled to withdraw from her 
attack on Sweden and to declare her neutralily during M»o war. 
The war between Austria and Turkey had hern terminated, leav¬ 
ing Mm Irani ier« of the two cm pi res almost unchanged. Austrian 
Flanders was vapidly regaining its tranquillity; its old customs 
and privileges had been substantially secured, mid now pence lmd 
boon established between Russia and Sweden, not indeed through 
tho mediation of the allies, but at least through fear of llieir 
intervention and on the terms which they denired. In the 
beginning of 178!) them had been serious question of n quadruple 
alliance of Franco ami Spain with Hussia and tho Emperor,* 
and when tho quarrel with England about Nootka Hourul arose, 
Hpain at onco made overtures to Catherine;* hut these dangers 
seemed now to liavo faded away. Tho Emperor hiul nmdn 
peuco* Franco was too occupied with internal troubles to pay 
much attention to anything beyond Imr border* Tho dispute with 

1 fleffroy, flurtem III nt fa fimr a let tor of Kwfut to fjrudM, April HO, 
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Spain had been settled, and the Empress and the Turks re- 
mained alone at war. But the succor of tlu 1 allit 1 -', and the 
foreign policy of Pitt, now met with a great check. The at¬ 
tempt. to induce or compel Russia to make pence through the 
mediation of the allies, on the basis of the *7 'that quo as it 
existed before the war, surrendering to the Turks Oezakuw and 
its adjoining territory to the Dniester, proved a complete and 
somewhat ignominious failure. 

Prom the very beginning of tho war, the acquisition of this 
fortress and territory by the Russians seemed probable. An 
early as November 1787 Iklou hud discussed with Montmnrin 
at. Paris the probable course of the Eastern war, ami Ihe Kiviu h 
minister had expressed lus opinion that it would leave (\mslan- 
tiimplo secure and untouched, but would give Moldavia and 
Whllucliia to the Emperor, Omkow and one or two other 
places to Russia. 1 Tho capture of Oe/nkow lmd been tlie lint, 
great success of Potemkin. It had been Hie result, of a. sice 
of extraordinary length, conducted with exf mordimiry nvoluHoiu 
and accompanied by extraordinary bloodshed; ami from this 
time the contingency of its retention by Russia hud Imm-o con¬ 
tinually referred to. In February 178!), when 'the l!u ,daiiu 
had made euinpurutivuly lew sarrilices, Whitworth, I ho English 
minister at Hi. Petersburg, wrote Hint Potemkin, who appeared 
of all Russian politicians tho most fuvmmihlo to Hu* English 
alliance, would, lie believed, gladly make pi we at nitre through 
the intervention of tlm allies; that ho hoped to keep Or/,«ikow 
and the ail joining territory, hut that, if necessary, he was pre¬ 
pared to 4 consent to the town ami fortilieutions being rased, 
reserving the country between tho Dniester and the Dnieper, 
which he justly considers the key to (he (Vi men./* In tho hrt. 
days of I78!)uiul in the beginning of 17P0, Catherine had re¬ 
quested tho inlerlemnob of England, ami expressed her willing¬ 
ness to make peace on the condition of including in her empire 
Oemkow mul its territory to the Dniester, mid of creeling an 
intlopoudrut. kingdom consisting of licssurabiu, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia. Tho latter condition was emphatically and unerpti- 

1 AwMand (hrrMpunttnw^ i, 27Jt temkin to hsIwi Or/akew. Malmt'4* 
An rarly an 17H2, Sir Juntos IlurrlH htiry (Wrnjmttnwv, o I a. 
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vocally rejected, and in flu 1 course of a few montlis it was 
dropped; but though the English Government sug<ri»slod the 
slfitius quo as the bu-is of peace, and described the urtiule 
relating to Oczakow as * moat donbl i'ul ’ and likely to induce 
the Turks to continue the wnr, their langnugo was by no means 
that of unqualified hostility. 1 

On certain conditions, which wore not in tho least intruded 
for the protection of Turkey, I’ni.-'-iii, as wo have already seen, 
worn at one time perfectly nTilly to aci|uii*.icn in tho Russian 
demand. Tn Afaruli 17!H> tin art, in denci-ibing tho negotiations 
for giving Prussia Duiitzig ami Thurn, ami depriving Austria 
of Galicia, mentions tho opinion of the King of Prussia that 
nn armed interference of the allies would bring about, a speedy 
jieaeo. Russia's ‘inereasing emlsirnissiiieiits would make lior 
satislied wil.li Oezakow mid its di, Iriel, mid . . . the Porto 
might bo prevailed on to accept, ren nimble eondiliouw, Hindi as 
the cessions above mentioned, and I lie iv-osfablisliiiisnt of tlia 
limits of the IVaro of Pussumwil/,.' 1 If a peaco could 1m 
negotiated on the bosiH of tho cession of Galicia by Austria, the 
King of Prussia expressly Hinted that, lie ‘ would liavo no nlijoc- 
tion to tlio lUmprrss obtaining Orzakow.’ 3 I have mentioned 
also tlio Prussian project which was suggested about, this time, 
that, Russia should restore to (Sweden tlm |*>rtioii of Kin land 
which sbo bud lost by tho Peace of Abo in 17l!l, mid that 
Russia should be allowed in compensation to retain Oczakow 
and its territory. This proposal was antimlly rent by the 
Prussians to Hfc. Petersburg, where it wiw jicrcmptorily re¬ 
jected. 4 

From the uniform language of the Russian Government, 
thorn could bo little doubt that, unlessthe course of the war was 
completely reversed, it would insist on retaining Oczakow and 
its torritory at tlio peace; nor was there anything unreasonable 


1 fleo tho Jot torn of t.lio Vico- 
Chanaollor Ontoriimnn, May 17011, 
and a lot tor of LowIh to tho ItumUm 
umbaHHftflor In JjMidim, July 171)0; 
hIho Purl. JtUt. zxixi DON, 007, IKK), 
007. 

* 38 wart. Ui Lund* Mamli a, 17110. 

* Ibid. May 25, 1700. 

* Ibid. April I ft, 1700. Ho* too, 
winn bittern of Count Oftiormann lu 


tho Ruwilan CorriuprmrlowMS da led 
May 1700. Tn nmit.liei lot lor Kwnrt 
mi.vh! Ml. !« much wiwhnd by thin 
(Vmrt (Itorlln) that HiiMia nhould ho 
imubi to annopt l bn Htuht* or 
thaliHhu Hlimiltl not ohlalu Ouxultow 
and Jin dinti'lct without innkiiix a 
pro|Kirtlonal an’mitfoment with Hwe 
don,*— Kwart to Leeds Jumi 4,1700. 
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in this ttamanrl. Whatever provocations Hup, si a may have given, 
Turkey had at least begun the war, and bhe liad been almost 
invariably defeated. The Empress showed her moderation by 
receding from her first demand for Llie cnuslil iit.iun of Moldavia, 
Wallaohia, and Bessarabia into a separate kingdom, and by 
consenting to give up all her cnuqiicnls between the Dniester 
and the Danube; and she could hardly, as a victorious Power, 
with auy credit to herself or any regard to her people, surrender 
Oczakow, -which had been most honourably won and which was 
of extreme importance to the security of her dominions. More 
than once Turks and Tartars had availed themselves of its 
shelter to<le\ astute 1111 prelected parts of (lie Hussion ierriton ; 
it enabled tlm Turks to cut off Kherson and the interior Russian 
dominions along the Dnieper from ;dl communication vvilli the 
[thick Sea ; and it placed the mnmiereo of the Crimea almost at 
their merry. These were sullieient. reasons for the ['Impress 
insisting on retaining it, mid it was not clear why England 
should object. \Vhule\er might be the inijiortfincc of Oczakow, 
it was eerlninly far less dangerous to Turkey than I he Urimeu, 
which Russia had seized with the full approval of England. 
Although the Russian amis had keen steadily Niirccsful in 
178S, 17M, and 1700, thn speeches of the King to Parliament 
expressed no anxiety. On the cnnlrury, while lamenting the 
eoiitiuiuiiiee of the war, 1m 1 rejoiced that it did not endanger 
the power and interests of his kingdom.’ Under those eircum- 
stances, it was with great surprise that the English public 
learned that Pitt was determined In demand the restitution ot 
Oczakow ami its territory to Turkey, and to support his dumaml 
by force. 

Tim explanation of this proceeding, which appeared very 
perplexing to eontemimraries, will, I think, be limnd chiefly in 
the Prussian connection. In this, as in most of the plans ol‘ 
recent foreign policy, the two allies showed themselves widely 
different in their position and interests. England was a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy, directed by a minister who was prepared to 
go to war if necessary, who was always ready to act in diflirmlt 
emergencies with prompt ilwle and derision, but who deprecated 
war ah a groat evil, and who laid attached bin reputation mainly 
to certain Hchomos rd financial and political reform which could 
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only be realised by a uunliniiauce of p*'m:e. Prussia was a 
despotic monarchy, and its so\eiviLOu believing hinwir to lie in 
possession of the best army in Jiumpe, wm* e\fivnn*ly anxious 
bo distinguish himself in the field, m 1 full of phiii* for en¬ 
larging Ins lerritury. On the other hand, I 'if L regarded i ho 
defensive alliance which had been formed as f In* cardinal fact 
of his foreign policy. ile 1«*]n•%i-il it l.n In- of the higho.d. im¬ 
portance to the security and stability of tin* present s\rtt.*m of 
I<}urn]us ■ anil lv\ hoped ihat ifTurl e\, Sued *n, and perlinp* I Ik* 
Kmperor were included in it, hi* would have e?lahli. In mI an 
n resistible barrier ngnm.-l tin* ambition bidh of Hu*. ia and of" f In* 
Mouse of Pmurbnn, and would have guar.mf■ • *il a long period 
of Kurupeaii peace, The alliance, bow ever, had been nlremlv’ 
greatly strained, Prussia had with niuch difficulty been in¬ 
duced to abandon or defer schemes of ambition which the Itad 
most unexpectedly minal; and Iluglaml, in her i urn, had been 
obliged to agree with Pim.iu in demanding not merely an 
approximate, but a strict ntuim t/m as flat bads of pariluMtion. 

This hail actually been {illumed in (ho jionre between 
Turkey atid the Hmpcmr, mid in tin* p*arc between Kimsia and 
Sweden, and it was somewhat diJIieulb not to ask the imnm 
terms in favour of tin* Turks. It was especial Is difficult, as tin* 
Turks were so elaled by the pro.*|ieeb of a Pm. d.iu alliance that 
they now declared that they would not make pace till tiny had 
recovered the (‘rimea. 1 Kugjnnd had iv.ii.dcd the Pru/nhin 
project of JKifihiiiMr Turkey compensate the Kmperor for the 
sacrifices he wits asked to make in the interests of Prussia, and 
she had undertaken, in conjunction with Prussia, to negotiate 
with Russia in the interests of Turkey. Could she under thesi* 
circumstances, and in opposition to the wishes of her ally, 
require Turkey alone of the belligerent .Powers to make a 
cession of territory ? 

It is manifest that all the recent proceedings of the Kuglhdi 
Oovomnicmt had gone far beyond the strict terms of a defensive 
alliance; but so many steps had been already taken that it 
was difficult to recede. Kugland and Prussia had practically 
undertaken in common the pw;i Mention of Kuropc, unrl it was 
scarcely possible for linglaml at this stage, ami after having 
1 Kwwt U> Uwfo, is, 17'JO. 
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herself repeatedly insisted on the stains tjuo , to refuse her con¬ 
tinued co-operation without sacrificing the Prussian alliance 
and all the benelits to bo expected from it. IJo\v groat those 
benefits might bo had just been signally shown. When the 
quarrel about Nootka Sound liarl brought England to tho verge 
of a war with Spain, the Prussian Government was reminded of 
the obligation of tho defensive alliance. It would bo impos¬ 
sible to conceive a question more unconnected with Prussian 
interests, and no freo nation whoso policy was controlled by 
national opinion would have permitted its rulers to go lo war in 
such a cause. But the King of Prussia at oner* recognised his 
obligation, and Count Ilnrizlierg was directed to assure tho 
English envoy that ‘tho King, his masier, was determined scru¬ 
pulously to fulfil his engagements with tho Court of Loudon; 
and that lin (Count Ilorlzberg) had been exprerody authorised 
to say that, if his Majesty should think proper to undertake a 
war against Kpain, in case that Power should not comply with 
tho tonus his Majesty's ambassador at Madrid was iustruet.ed 
to propose, his Prussian Majesty would consider a commi-neo- 
meut of hostilities under such circumstances a cam f finhris 
of his defensive nllianeo with his Majesty, and would not fail 
to furnish him tho succours stipulated in tho said alliance,’ 1 

Hnch was tho loyalty with which tho Prussian King was 
prepared to fuKU his obligations, ami it rendered it specially 
dillicult for England to refuse to assist Prussia in procuring 
a restitution of Oczaknw, which Prussian statesmen regarded 
as both a European and a Prussian interest,. 

It must be added that the importance of tho Eastern question, 
the danger of Constantinople falling into tho hands or under 
the inlluLMLco of .Russia, ami tho increasing probability of such 
cm event, had of lute boon much more felt than formerly by 
English statesmen, and hod given a direction to their foreign 
policy widely different from that of Chatham and of Mm Coali¬ 
tion Ministry, a It must be added, too, that Mm design of send- 

* Jackson to Lauds, Out. 23, 1700. naval power in tho Iftlnuk Hen, mul 
Jackson ropwwmtod England at IS or- ihonoo ho <lruw Oio nom-Mity of our 
lin during tho absowio of Ewart. funning a wnmerilon with Tin key. 

* JPiLtJln the counts ol ono of llio lie nahl that Munti'Wiiileu, who hoist 
dobatcB on this question,ur^otl * that undcrritooil tho subject, nspivKiljr 
tho systomatlo political aim of Russia cluolared tlmt the* Turkish Mm pins 
had boon the wtabltshmcut of a although it umluuhlerlly omUiitictl in 
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ing a Brdmh fleet to tlie Baltic in order to enforce a peace hail 
l>CLiU foniied at a time when Swollen anil lbissin were still at. 
war, 1 anil English ministers believed tlmt Uie.da was now so 
exhausted that a simple demons! nf ion offeree would bo suffi¬ 
cient to attain their ends. Twice uhvmly within a very few 
years such a polity hail been pursued, ami on each occasion with 
eminent success. In 17^7, when Fru-sia restored the Umar of 
Orango and crushed the French parly in Holland, a French 
interference luul been preventer! by Ihn decided iitlit-ude nl‘ 
England, and the still more recent ddliculty with Spain laid 
been setlled triumphantly without a war, chielly through tlje 
lirniupt.iliiilo wiili which tlm English (iovernment had prepared 
itself for Ila» worst. 

These considerations appear to nm to supply tint real 
motives that governed Fill, in a slop which the event showed 
to lie one of the great Tuiseiilouhitinns of hi* ministry. Tie* 
ofter to Russia of the mediation of the allies to effect a pence 
with Turkey on I la* basis of (lie. nhdtis y/m, had lieen made la 
"Prussia in Neptemljer I7W). 8 Tin* answer, insisting on (lie 
ml million of Oezakow and its district lr> the Dnie.ter, had been 
given to Prussia alone. That to England was for some time 
delayed, and in the meantime the English Secretary of Stale 
being evidently anxious if possible to avert violent measure.. 
directed Whitworth to employ the most conciliatory language. 
The proposal of England, lie was instructed to say, was a friendly 
proposal for tlm purpose of putting an mid to a bloody and ex¬ 
hausting war, If, however, cm there was some reason to Indieve, 
tho Empress thought, it beneath her dignity to nceept peace, 
through the mediation of other Powers, tho allies lmd no wish 
to insist upon a formal mediation. They would gladly use their 
good offices informally, and if Russia thought fit to open direct 
negotiations with Turkey on the basis of the xltdutt t/m they 
would do nil in their imwer to assist her. They would go some¬ 
what further. The Turks had never abandoned their claims hi 

St many symptom** of demy, numb Interest to wunn instantly to its aid 
last, mursh louder tliun was jinn'rally and ri'Mmri it. from iliinjp*r, v " Pad* 
inuitfincfl, hurauMi wlu»ri (in at tank Hid* x«clx. 1MHJ. 
or mi nhirinintf nature nlundd bn 1 I.iikIh In ICwnrt. f Align 4 1 b 1 74*0, 

Twi.U’U)Miii il.ihe Hunipcuii Mnrltlnm * VVhilworth to bred,., Kept. 10, 

1'owurH would fv«sl lb to liu their 17110, 
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the Crimea, and they had made its recovery one of their chief 
reasons for declaring war. If Russia would accept a peace on 
the basis of th.B status quo England would use her inlliienco to 
obtain from the Turks a formal renunciation of the Crimea 
under the guarantee of the allies. 4 A concession of this impor¬ 
tant object,’ wrote Leeds, c as it was the origin and au avowed 
purpose of the war, cannot bo unacceptable to her Imperial 
Majesty, and should, I should hope, be sufficient to answer her 
wishes . 5 ’ 1 

There are few tilings loss beautiful than these eigliteonth- 
contury wars, bogunin so many instances through the idle vanity 
and ambition of sovereigns who desired to round off their domi¬ 
nions 5 entailing in their course, over vast areas of population' 
and territory, the most multifarious forms of suffering and rum, 
and terminated at last amid a profusion of congratulations and 
compliments and decorations by treaties winch left, the relative* 
position of tlio belligerent Powers unchanged. Catherine was 
fully resolved that her present war should uol he of this descrip¬ 
tion. Her Vice-Chancellor was directed to inform the English 
minister of the indignation that was felt, by the Empress at. the 
‘ unparalleled conduct 1 of the allies in attempting to c dictate in 
so arbitrary a manner to a sovereign perfectly independent, and 
in want of no assistance to procure the conditions winch seemed 
to her best suited to satisfy her honour.’ Rather than tarnish 
the glory of a long and illustrious reign by accepting the terms 
of the oIUbs, the Empress was ready to encounter any risk, and 
she would only accept the good offices of the King of England 
‘ inasmuch os they may tend to procure for her the iudeuuiilicii- 
tiou she requires of Oczakow and it.s district .’ 3 

It was soon scum that these were no idle words. The forti¬ 
fications of Riga and Revel were at once strengthened, ami 
orders were given tu prepare thirty-six ships of the line for sea. 
Already, at the close of 178!), ‘Whit.worth had noticed how a ukase 
of the Empress was roemved as a voice from heaven, and how 
by five successive’ levies about every thirty-seventh man in the 
Empire hod been drafted into the army . 3 Jtut although there 

1 Leeds to Whitworth, Oct.. 19, 1700; Jan. 10,1701. 

Nov. 14, 1790. • Ibid. Nov. U, 1789. 

* Whitworth to Local*, Nov. 18, 
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were many signs of wearmes* and di-ennfi-nf, and many libels 
against the Empress, them could be tio doubt t 1i:i L in thn 
struggle she contemplated plm could count upon all tint 
forces of tho nation. Nothing, "Whitworth ,-aid, except, ah oluf m 
necessity would oblige her 1o yield; and In* proceeded if, 
describe the Haps Mliicli uem necessary to siht^x. A Rrilidi 
fleet imisii be in 1 ho Jhdlio early in spring. Tin* King nf 
Prussia must raiify liis Ireirly with the Turk*-, u in I t*nd an army 
into tho field. B\epy elllirt nmsl hi* made to draw tli*• King n f 
iSwudeiL into the confederation. His harbours would bo mo 1. 
important for tho Ilritif.li Heel, and In* might make an invaluable 
diversion in Pinlaml. An expedition might be made against 
Archangel, mid a llritish lied .should eub*r tin* Pluck Sea, 
where there mere now lying, in the harbour nf Sebastopol, 
eleven or twelve Russian ship,* of fin* linn and as many frigate, 1 ., 
all, it wiw said, in very bud eonditiou. Something might ul*o 
he done to stop the supplies of money, which Rie-ian Matesmen 
fuunrl it imtoh more diJHcult to oblain than supplier of men. 
Russian loans were, raised at Amsterdam by meana of tin* great 
bunker, Hope. If this Muirne were slopped, c.lie Mould , non, 
through want offinnls, be obliged to make peace, 1 

While these communications were pa iiing under eiplmr from 
the English minister at St, Petersburg to the (iosenimont at 
home, the English envoy at Merlin mum in conlM-mfial com¬ 
munication with tlm Prussian mini,tiers, and e,.preiully with 
(lonenil Mollendorf, whose opinions both on politieal and 
military questions weighed greatly with the King of Prussia. 
Their derided opinion was that, the allies were hound on every 
ground to insist upon (he surrender of Orxtikmv and its district, 
and upon a peace baaed on the utahnt r/tto its it existed before 
the war. The Emperor and Sweden having made such a (leuen, 
the allies could not with honour demand lens for the Turki. 
Turkey would probably refuse peace on any other terms: if she 
yielded to necessity she would consider heruelf betrayed, and 
would be bo alienated from the three allies 1 lint, them would lie 
little or no prospect of including her in their alliance, while 
Russia would ho more and more continued in the haughty din- 


1 WhitwartU ta boots guv, IS* ban. 2N 17HD; Juti. lu, I<YIj. IS, ITUI. 
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positions she had of late displayed- The prompt and decisive 
intervention of the allies was imperatively needed. The Turkish 
army was now sd broken and demoralised that, in the opinion 
of Prussian military men, it would not be able to resist for 
another campaign; and every day showed more clearly the 
danger of too great a share of the balance of power falling into 
the hands of Russia. The possession of Ocznkow by Russia 
was a matter of some direct intorest both to Prussia and 
England, for it would give her the command of the mouth of the 
Dniester, and enable her to combine the commerce of all the 
southern provinces of Poland with her other resources on the 
I Hack Sea; and its military importance, the most competent 
judges in Berlin wove agreed, was very great. It was now 
evident that the total destruction of the Turkish Empire ami 
the expulsion of Iho Turks from Europe was the ultimate 
object of Russia. The extension of her empire along the Mark 
Sea was a great step towards its accomplishment,; and Oczakmv 
would materially assist the Russians in any future expedition 
against Constantinople. Por these reasons, the allies ought 
promptly to intervene, and there could bo no question that their 
intervention would be successful. A huge Prussian force was 
already concentrated in Silesia, and when co-operating with tin 1 . 
Turks it would prove irresistible. It must be the task of 
England to send a fleet to the Baltic, where she couhl easily 
crush all resistance. None of the Prussian ministers, the 
English envoy said, in urging those points, made use of tho 
promise of Prussia to support England in her quarrel with 
♦Spain, as an argument, but he added that ho knew ‘ that tho 
King of Prussia considered it as furnishing an additional claim 
to tho tiwsistanee of Great Britain in the support of a system 
which ho pledged himself to maintain/ 1 

Tho reply of the English Government to them representii- 
t,ions was very crndial. Having lately boon attempting to es¬ 
tablish commercial relations with Poland, they admitted that 
they had some commercial interest in tho restoration of Ormkow, 
and they fully concurred with tho military authorities of Prussia 
in their high estimate of its military importance. The fact that 


1 Ewart io Luudtf, Kept* 20 j JucliHim to Iah'iIm, Hue. 10, 21, 1700. 
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in two successive Turkish wni-^ 1h.* IIuj-*I sin^ had to undertake a 
long, tedious, and wasting siege of Orrukow cl*-;irly pru\ imI that 
it was a real Lamer to Turkov. Jt would probably prove 
equally formidable on the. oilier side, if it liberum u st nmghnhl 
for Russian Aggression, and it would ivriuiuU enable ]{u*\hm to 
make a much more rilednnl military iw, of the (Yimou. r J'ln- 
English mi lusters worn tliorofore prepared to cu-ip' rule \\ii!i 
Prussia in insisting upon its surrender. Tiny Imp* d at lie* end 
of April 1701 to send in tin* Baltic thirty-luo ship* of tin* lino 
and a proportionate uundjer of lVi/aic*, while u Prn. .-Fun army 
marched into Lbuniu, find they would al o semi, if nenvsnry, a 
squadron of ten or t.wehe ships of the, line to the Black Se,i. 
They desired, however, that in the liivl pine** a joint repre-enia- 
iiou should bn made to the, Km pres*;, that the opinion* of tin* 
neutral Powers should hi* gathered, ami |HM*inll\ that n secret 
treaty should he negotiated with Mm King of Sweden,. lipnlatiug 
liis neutrality ami the u.*<e of hi* ports in return for a secret 
subsidy of two or three hundred Ihoiisund pound* to be misetl 
by England and Prussia. They added, too, their hope that hoi It 
England mid Prussia would agree to take nothing for Ihein- 
selves. ri; as tint result of tins war, it. was de.'in**d non,., cry 
to insist on terms beyond tint nlahi* <y/fn, tin* alliiidmuld in 
these ‘look In no acquisition for theno-rhes, but Jo procuring 
a still greater degree of security for the JPorie, on the Itlark 
►Sea.’i 

In this manner a plan of wwipcmlimi was laid for a m*w 
war. There wort*, however, Mtill somo misgivings and hesitations; 
at. Berlin. Count Ih‘rt.y.berg desired a war with Austria mueh 
more than a war wit It Russia. Jlo rejected tho commercial 
ITOpositions of Kngland relating to Poland. Jlo declared that 
England would ruin Prussia by dragging h 1 ** lido a wholly un¬ 
profitable war, and ho still contended that tho ticquisitiou of 
Danteig and Thorn must ho made tho leading nhjwt of Prussian 
policy. Am tho Court of Berlin was in mediation with Poland lor 
tho purpewo of obtaiiiitig iM*rniissimi for PiWum troops to pu*„* 
through that country to Russia, tho English envoy thought that 
iu soma way tho desired cession might l>o still attained; 4 

am 10 JttckHon, Jan, S, MiurcU i JneUm to Luuil «, Kith, ft, March 

«7, l.tn. 1711J, 
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In Russia, military preparations were pushed gn with des- 
pprate ardour. The finances of the count iy were so exhausted 
that paper money was at twput.y-fivo percent, discount; hut 
the supply of men was inexhaustible, and in the hands of an 
imperious despot it was likely to be employed to the utmost. 
The philanthropist Howard had made his last journey through 
Russia in the autumn of 1789, and lie has left an appalling 
picture of lho reckless waste of life which he witnessed. In no 
other country, lie said, had lie found so little attention paid 1r> 
the military. In the hospitals, the soldiers who had fought so 
bravely at Oczakow wore dying by thousands on beds of hard 
coarse reeds, without linen or bedclothes or proper medicines or 
any but tlin coarsest food. Others, but halt-recovered from 
wounds or sickness, wf3re compelled to attempt long marches, till 
they sank dying along the roads. Upwards of 7l),lMJ0 soldiers 
ami sailors had died in the Russian hospitals in a single, year. 1 
lint the stream of recruits still poured in, and the Turkish war 
was pushed on with great vigour, and, of late., with brilliant 
smreHH. On December 22, 171)0, alter a siege of about a mouth, 
vSuwiutow succeeded in Inking by assault, the great fortified 
town of Ismail. More than !i8,00() Turks perished in lho 
terrible mul indiscriminate butchery that ensued when Ilia 
Russians poured over the battlements; but this, like many 
other hideous pages of Eastern warfare, would have been long 
since forgotten had not an old history describing the siege and 
injiKSiirre of Ismail chanced to fall into tint hands of a great 
English poet, who has immortalised them in two admirable cantos 
of Ills c Don Juan. 9 On the Cuban and in the Caucasus, the 
Russian arms were likewise successful, and Potemkin was busily 
cmpli>ycidin strengthening the Mack Sea fleet and inducing skil¬ 
ful foreign officers to servo in it. Whitworth believed thul. he 
was roHolvorl if possible to make pence at Constantinople, ami 
that, if not speedily opposed, he might succeed in his design. 
The Kmprcsfl delayed her final arrangements of territory with 
Swollen in order to draw that Power morn closely to Russia, 
and she proposed a Baltic alliance of Russia, Denmark, ami 
{Sweden. 

Among the many schemes that wore alsmt fin's time devised 
1 I*Wh Lift' of Hmmrtt, pp. \M HID. 
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was one winch, though hopelessly wild and impracticable, is 
curious as showing that an idea was already in the air ^ivliich 
was destined at a lator period to have great influence on inter¬ 
national politics. In the ‘ Secret History of the Court of Berlin,* 
which was written by Mirabcau in 178d, there is a very remark¬ 
able letter on the possibility of Russian arm its home day pene¬ 
trating through Oenlral Asia into India. He says Hint at the 
tinus when the advance of ITyilor Ali beyond Ori.\aluuldi‘ranged 
the course of commerce in Bengal, some Bengal merchants, 
seeking new markets, succeeded in penetrating to (he fruntiers 
of Siberia, and Hull this fart suggested to the Russian (Jovern- 
ment an enterprise which was unsuccessfully undertaken in 
17H3. Availing themselves of tho long lino of water conimtini- 
eaf-inn by the Volga to the Caspian Hen, they liad sent an ex¬ 
pedition from Astrahiin lor tho purpimo of seizing and occupying 
Astmbad at the southern point of tho Caspian, with tho object 
of ultimately penetrating from that point into India. Though 
tho expedition had not sucrerdoil, the design was not abandoned, 

- and Mimbeau predicted that. it. might one ilny be accomplished, 
mid that by gravely menacing Knglish power in India, Russia 
might, produce a complete change in the Humpenn system of 
politics; and among oilier crmreipioneos a closo alliance of 
England and I'Vam^ to repress her growing power. 1 In I7tU 
the English minister ineufiniiH that a Kronoh advenlurer named 
Ht. dimer had lately arrived from Prance with particular recom¬ 
mendations from the Prince of Nassau, He proposed, in the 
event of a war between I'Jnghmd and Russia, to go with a corps 
of 4,1)110 men from the northern extremity of the Onspian Sea, 
lb rough flush mere to Delhi,and from thence to attack the Knglish 
settlements in Ronga!. ‘Thin fine project/ wrolo Whitworth, 
c has been presented to the Kmpross by Monsieur Nassau, who, l 
must injustice to this country acknowledge, is tho only man in 
it. mad enough to think ib prwiticabW* 

1 Mlmbcau’H !U*t wrrho da la pay. Two Trlnh Unman Oafchnllrs, 
(hurfa Ilarliu, lrttm xx!x. namnd Keating anrl Kwiuilon, who 

* Whitworth to Lcpris, Fnb. 25, had boon la tho Fruimh Horvuw, 
Mnr^h 25, April S, 15, 1701. In July mid who worn arriiumiotl with Kug* 
Whitworth sent homo a olrmttn- hrnd and with tho town of Cortw- 
Mantial mount of a pint f.n burn tho ttinufch ( worotourimiu(!ttlH»enliirprim», 
Wnr.Hhh fleol. at Portsmouth by moans and worn at this timo uohiallv la 
or siivmil inrenrUarleii of diihironfc limidon.—Whit worth to Grimvillc, 
nnth.imliiioM whu wero lu Kuwdnu July 5,171)1. 
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On March 28, 1791, a message was dehveied to tlie 
English Parliament, stating that his Majesty’s endeavours, in 
conjunction with his allies, to bring about a pacification be¬ 
tween Russia and the Porto having failed, his Majesty deemed 
it necessary, for the purpose of adding weight to his representa¬ 
tions, to make some further augmentation to his naval force, 
and on the following day Pitt moved an address, which was an 
echo of the message, anil which pledged Parliament to give his 
Majesty the assistauce he required. Pitt, in introducing it, 
dwelt much in generalities. A negotiation was in progress, and it 
could not yot bo brought in dotail before the House; but there 
wero certain evident considerations which justified the necessity 
of the stop which was to bo taken. With perhaps something 
less than his usual felicity he based his rlofonco mainly on the 
interests of Pmssia aud on our obligation of defending her. 
Prussia, of all European Powers, was llio one who could bo the 
most useful ally to England. Slio bail already duno us a guml 
service by breaking tho French ascendency in Holland, and wo 
wero hound to her, by a close defensive alliance, which was tlio 
host guarantee of the future security of Europe. The events 
that wore taking place worn very dangerous to her. The Turk¬ 
ish Empire is of great weight in tho general scale of European 
Powers, aud if that Empire is diminished or destroyed, or ovon 
rendered unstable and precarious, the situation of Prussia would 
be seriously affected, and so fur from concurring with England 
in protecting the Dutch frnutinr, anil in general the existing 
European system, she would bo obliged to conoeiitmto all her 
efforts on the defence of her own frontiers. Nor "would tho 
danger and diminution of Prussia bo tho sole consequence. 

‘ Would any man imagiue that tho aggrandisement of (lussia 
would not materially affect tho disposition of other Powers— 
that it might not produce an alteration in Poland, highly danger¬ 
ous to Prussia? . . . Jf a powerful and ambitious neighbour 
wore suffered to establish herself upon tho very frontiers of 
Prussia, what safety was there for Poland; what safety for 
Denmark, or what for Sweden, when Prussia shall be no longer 
in a condition to assist them? Tho safety of all Huropn might 
afterwards be endangered.’ ‘ Many articles, tho materials of 
maiiufiictnre, we received from ltusHia, but of these articles 
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mauy could be obtained from other countries, from Poland for 
instance, and therefore we had a commercial interest in cultivat¬ 
ing a trade with Poland, and preventing Russia from obtaining 
such a decided command of the articles we wanted as to gi\e 
or withhold them at her pleasure.* 1 

These allusions to the danger of Poland, coupled with the 
fact that 6, few years later the final dismemberment of that 
unhappy kingdom was actually accomplished, have been some¬ 
times cited as proofs of the prosciouce of Pitt, but there is not, 
I think, any sufficient reason for believing Hint the political 
security of Poland mitered into the motives of his policy, though 
lie did undoubtedly consider tlm importance of lmr obtaining a 
vent for her commerce through the Jilack Rea. Nor is then* 
the smallcslj ground for believing that if Oczakow had remained 
a Turkish fortress, Turkey would burn had either tho power 
or the disposition to prevent tho final partition. A conflict 
between Russia and Prussia might no doubt have retarded 
it, but ovon thou it would probably have bean carried out at 
tho peace, to furnish an indemnity for the expenses of tho 
war. 2 

It soon, however, appeared that t.lio Opposition were prqmml 
t.o resist with all their energies the anti-Russian polity of Pin, 
and that they wore likely to find a large amount of support, in 
the country. The ini crest in Ocxukow and iu tlm barren strip 
of land that lies between the Hog and the Dniester, lias long 
since passed away; but these debated have even now a reel 
importance, for tluy bring us to the source of that Rtwtern 
ipiestion which is still one of tlm gravest eures of Western 
statesmen. Fox and liis followers objected in the first pin re 
tr> an armament bused on tlm scanty knowledge which was 
furnished to tlm House. The King had tlio undoubted pre¬ 
rogative of declaring war; but Parliammit had an equally un¬ 
doubted chock upon that prerogative in its right of withholding 
supplies, if, then, Parliament woe asked to raise tho navy to a 
war footing, it had surely a right to demand some fuller account 
than had Umn vouchsafed, of tho proposals of Russia; some 
i cal means of judging how far a war which was manifestly con-* 

1 rn*t. xxlx. 52- BIS, TO T5, 

* ban Lhn remarks of Lord UuhhcII, 7/ifr of Mur, it 1M>H, 
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templnted was becoming necessary. All that was known was 
that England was insisting on the surrender by Russia of 
Oczakow and its district, and this demand appeared to Fox in 
the highest degree unjust and impolitic. It wns unjust, bocauso 
Uussia hud not been Rib aggiessor in tlio war, uud because in 
spite of her great successes she was understood to have con¬ 
sented to concessions which displayed her signal Moderation. 
It was impolitic; for the only result of on expensive and danger¬ 
ous war would bo to alienate, perhaps for ever, a most valuable 
ally without obtaining any object in which England had a 
real interest. Russia wor the natural ally of England. She 
was the ouo considerable maritime Powor who was likoly 
to help her. Slic was in a groat part of Europe the most 
serious counterpoise to thn ascendency of France. She was 
ono of the mil inns with which England liad the closest and 
most profitable connection. Though the commercial treaty 
liad not been renewed, our annual exports to Russia wore stall 
about 40t),0(llM., and onr annual imports from Russia about 
2,r>(M),[)l)IK These imports consisted chiefly of implements of war, 
naval stores, and raw materials of manufacture, and above tlnvc- 
fourtlis of the Russian trade with England was carried on in 
English bottoms. It was impossible, therefore, for England to 
distress the trade of Russia witliont distressing liorself in a 
mueh higher degree; and ‘so far from wishing to go to war 
with her, wo ought nitlier to wish her success in those quarters 
from which the Turks have always excluded us, at least for the 
last fifty yearn, and whero the French enjoyed an almost com¬ 
plete monopoly.' 

And what lind England to gain by this policy? Of all the 
countries in Europe, Turkey was the one with which she had 
least connect,ion. Of all llm seas in the world the Mock Hen 
was probably tho only ono to which English ships never penes 
trateil. In what way could English interests, or English power, 
be affected by tho acquisition by Russia of n fortress on the 
Dniester and a strip of liarrcu land along the northern shore of 
tho Black Hea? A Russian conquest of Constantinople was too 
distant and too doubt,ful t,o lie seriously contemplated. If it 
ever became imminent, it wonld bo resisted by (,he Mediter¬ 
ranean Powers, whoso interests would ho affected much more 
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directly than those of England. If it were over accomplished, 
it would almost certainly he followed by a division of the 
Russian Empire, for all past history tended to prove the im¬ 
possibility of a territory extending from Kamtchatka to the 
Mediterranean being held together under a single government. 

And even if these predictions proved false, was it certain that 
Russian progress would be an evil to England ? At present 
Prance and Kpnin were the two great marilime Powers of 
the Mediterranean. They had almost always been hostile in 
England, and iu the last war they had edi'dually excluded her 
from that son.. Was, then, the inteiwntirui of a third navnl 
Power, which was usually friendly to England and hostile to 
Prance, so great ail evil? Tim assertion that wo were bound 
by the spirit of our defensive alliance with Prussia to prevent 
‘Russia from obtaining Ocwuknw from the Turks, was denounced 
as iu the highest degree dangerous and absurd. If defensive 
treaties were construed in such a manner, they would have all 
ilia evils of olfonsivo ouch, and they would involve us in every 
quarrel in Europe. Wo bound ourselves only, to furnish assist- 
tunce to Prussia if she were attacked. JSlie had not been 
aMucked. She was at perfect peace. Hho was absolutely mi¬ 
ni enured. it was doubtful whether the new acquisition of Russia 
could under any circumstances be injurious to her, and it was 
preposterous to maintain that it was tint duty of England to pro* 
vent any other nation from acquiring any territory which might; 
possibly, iu some future war, be made uro of against Prussia. 
That England, like other groat nations, was bound to attend to 
the balance of power in Europe, was very true; but could any 
reasonable man maintain that, if this balance was not deranged 
when Prussia obtained the great province of Silesia lying in 
the very heart of Europe, it was likely to he disturbed because 
Russia obtained a fortress on the Dniester, and a tract of almost 
uninhabited territory along the remote shores of the Euxino ? 

The conductof Fox during the American War, and still more 
his speeches during the great French War, make it impossible to 
acquit him of the most serious charge of employing foreign 
politics and great national disasters for purely party purposes 
He luul, however, loyally supported the Government whim they 
von. v. U 
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were appeasing tlie dissensions in Holland and when they were 
seeking redress for the Spanish outrage in Nootka Sound; and 
in his opposition to the present Russian policy of Pitt lie 
faithfully represented the public opinion of England. Burke, 
who was now rapidly diverging fro m him on the question of 
the French Revolution, and who had a con'cspunding leaning 
towards Pitt, spoke vehomenlly and eloquently against tlio 
Russian armament. £ Considering the Turkish Empire as any 
part of the balance of power in Europe/ he said, c was now.* 
The Turks were an essentially Asiatic people, who completely 
isolated themselves from European affairs, and e tho Minister 
and the policy which should give them any weight in Europe 
would deserve all the bans and curses of posterity.’ For bis 
own part, ho confessed that ho had seen with horror the beauti¬ 
ful countries that bordered on Ibo Danube given bark by tlie 
Emperor to devastation and ruin. ‘Are we/he asked, ‘now 
going to vote the blood und treasure of our countrymen to 
enforce similar cruel and inhuman policy ?’ The extension of 
tlio jtower and territory, anil the direction of the energies of 
Russia towards tlio south was not a danger, but a safeguard to 
Prussia; and if she over conquered the Chersonese, its settle¬ 
ment would abundantly occupy her for ten or twenty years. 
It was impossible to say where tlio now policy might end. Jt 
might lead to an expenditure ns groat as the American \Var. 
The King of Prussia having thought fit to consider the Turks 
as useful to maintain his power, wo might bo asked to introduce 
thorn into Poland and the heart of Europe. That so wise a 
man as Pitt should endeavour on Ruck slight and frivolous 
grounds to commit the country to a policy of unlimited adven¬ 
ture, sacrificing the friendship of one of our most useful allies, 
and casting to the wind the foreign policy of his own falher, 
appeared to Burke tlio most extraordinaiy event that hail taken 
place in Parliament, since ho had sat within its walls. 

The question was brought before tho House of Commons, 
in different forms, no less tlmn four times. The dovernmonb 
majorities varied from ninety-four to eighty; but, large as 
they were, they ware much below the normal figures in party 
divisions, and it was impossible to mistake tlie preponderance of 
ability and of independent opinion on the side of the Opposition. 
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In tlie confidential letters of the Ministers it was fully admitted 
that the armament and the prospect of a war with Russia were 
profoundly unpopular, and all the news that arrived from the 
Continent was discouraging. Prussia, alone of the three allies, 
was eager for a war, and it soon became plain that Holland 
would take no part in it. 1 Like England, she was governed, 
not by a despotic sovereign, but by the will of a free, com¬ 
mercial, and pacific people, and the Butch Mi nisi era maintained 
that it could be of no possible consequence to Holland whether 
Oczakow belonged to the Russians or the Turks, and that it was 
absurd to contend that their defensive alliance wiLh Prussia 
required them to join in an unproNuked attack upon Russia. 
Spain was now again on good terms with England, and Florida 
Blanca, who directed her policy, on being sou tided by the 
English Envoy at. Madrid, expressed a strong desire to see peace 
established between Russia and Turkey on the basis of the 
hMuh quo as it existed before the war, and he directed the 
Spanish Minister at St. Petersburg to co-operate with the 
English Minister.* It sunn appeared, however, that this co¬ 
operation did not extend beyond tins expression of an opinion 
and a wish, and the Spanish Minister 1 at Kt., Petersburg dis¬ 
tinctly informed Whitworth that his master would take no part 
in any act of meiioni or hostility. 8 The Emperor, to the great 
disappointment of England, leaned strongly towards Russia, 
and there was much reason to fear that he would actively 
support her if Prussia entered into the Held. 4 Sweden, whoso 
co-operation was very important, leaned to the same side, and 
was determined not to reopen her quarrel with Russia; 8 while 
Denmark offered to mediate on the basis of some middle course 
described os ‘a limited #tatu# qwf* On the whole, with 
the exception of the Prussian Minister, Whitworth found no 
cordial co-operation among the Ministers at St. Petersburg. 7 
]jord Auckland, whose knowledge of the Continent was very 
great, wrote privately to Pitt, urging the dangers of a distant 


1 Whitworth to Ltwlu, March 11, 
1701; Lewie to Jaokmm, March (I, 
1701 

8 LcwIr to Whitworth, I)uo. 24, 
1700. 

* Whitworth to Lmls, Jan. 14, 


1791. 

* Ibid. April 8,1701. 

* Ibid. March 25, 1701. 

* Ibid. April S, 1701. 

9 Ibid. Fob. 25, 1701. 
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war; and the Dutch admiral, Kinsbergen, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with Oczakow and its territory, made a strong repre¬ 
sentation of the inadequacy of the proposed motive for war. 
Sebastopol, he said, was a real and serious danger to Turkey, and 
an active admiral might easily burn Constantinople by a sudden 
attack from that port; but Oczakow had but little real import¬ 
ance. Pitt appears to have been much struck by this opinion, 
and it contributed to shake his confidence in his policy. 1 

The situation was very perplexing, for England was already 
deeply committed. On March 27, the day bofore the King’s mes¬ 
sage to Parliament had been delivered, the Duke of Leeds wrote 
to Whitworth informing him officially that Great Britain, ami 
Prussia had resolved upon ail immediate interference, and direct¬ 
ing him to present an ultimatum to the Un. hislil Government ami 
to insiHt upou an answer within ten days. In this ultimatum, the 
two Courts state the gratification with which they hat! ween the 
principle of the s tufas tjm accepted ns the basis of pncLliuatiuiL 
in the pence between Austria and Turkey, and in the ponce 
between Russia and Sweden, and they added that any accession 
of territory by Russia on the side or Turkey ‘must essentially 
diminish the future security of the Turkish Empire, and must 
be attended with consequences highly detrimental to the in¬ 
terests of the two Courts and the future permanence ol tran¬ 
quillity in Europe.’ 3 

Pitt, however, saw quickly and clearly that the country was 
against him, and ho resolved to recede. The Duko of Leeds, 
who was most closely identified with the recent policy, retired 
from office; 3 Lord Grenville, the Secretary for the JIonic 
Department, who had boon originally tlm only minister in the 
Cabinet opposed to Bonding a (lent to the Baltic, was trans¬ 
ferred to the Foreign Office; ami Dumlas, though still re¬ 
taining the Presidency of the Indian Board, became Home 
Secretary. A messenger, hastily despatched to Mt». Peters¬ 
burg, was in time to prevent Whitworth from laying the 

1 Avokland Corrmpandmoo, li. boon published by tlio Caimlm 
881-388. See too pp. 8H7,388. Society, anil they contain sovuml 

* Loads to Whitworth, March 27, Intonating piurtloulani of the doll- 
1791. borationa ol tbo Mmihtura on this 

■ Hu Political Memoranda, edited question, 
by Mr. Oscar Browning, have lately 
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ultimatum before 11 10 Empress ; and Grenville instructed Ewart, 
toinfonn the Prussiau ministers Hint Millionth the si riot uMtw 
quo still seemed to the English Cabinet the mrrt durable 
basis of pacification, the maimer in which the recent Ad¬ 
dress had been received in Purl hi 111 rut. and in Hu* couni rv, 
had convinced them that, it would he diflieull, if nut impossible, 
to attain it. The King, desirous In meet the wishes of his 
people, wished to find a middle lenn, which might attain 11m 
great object of the Allies, 1 the future security of Turkey, and 
tlio maintenance of general and permanent tranquillity.* The 
Danish proposition seemed to offer such an opening, and Spain 
had boon making overtures in the Kamo line, and appeared in¬ 
clined, if peace could ho established on some middle term, tn 
join in guaranteeing t.ho remaining dominions of the, Porte. 1 

Pitt himself, in a letter to Ewart, which was intended tn be 
brought before tho Prussian Ministers, stated very forcibly ami 
frankly the motives of his conduct. ‘ No one,* lie wrnie, h could 
bo more eagerly hent than J was on a steady adherence to the 
lino which wo had at first proposed, of going all lengths to 011 - 
lorco the terms of the si riot status quo ; and i am sldl ns much 
persuaded as over thal. if we could have carried tin* support of 
the country with us, the risk and expense of the struggle, even 
if Jlussia had not submitted without a struggle, would not have 
been more than tho object wow worth, Put, notuil lislauding 
Ibis was my own fixed opinion, I saw with certainty in a very 
few days idler Iho subject was first dismissed in Parliament, that 
tho prospect of obtaining asup|»ort. sufficient to carry it through 
with vigour and effect was absolutely desperate. . . „ Prom 
what I know of tho sentiments of the greatest part of the 
majority and of many of the warmest friends of (Jovern- 
mout, 1 am sure that if, persisting in the line of the utalm quo 9 
wo wore to come to tho point of actually calling for supplies to 
support the war, and wore to stabs, as would then be indispen¬ 
sable, tho precise ground on which it arose, wo should either 
not carry such a question, or carry it only by so weak a division 
as would nearly amount to a defeat. . . . Tho obvious effect of 
our persisting would have boon to rwk tho existence of the pro- 

1 OronvUlo to Jflwurl, April 2[)» 1701. 
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sent Government, and with it the whole of our systom Loth at 
home and abroad. The personal part of this consideration it 
would have been our duty to overlook, but . . . the overthrow 
of our system here . . . must have shaken the whole of our 
system abroad. It is not difficult to foresee what must have been 
the consequence to Prussia of a change effected by an opposition 
to thB very measures taken in concert with that Court, and rest¬ 
ing on the avowed ground of our present system of alliance. . . . 
My great object is that you should be able to satisfy the King 
of Prussia of the strong necessity under which wo have aotod, and 
that we really had no other choice, with a view either to his in¬ 
terests or to those which we are most bound to cousult at home/ 1 
The determination of the English Government was received 
at Berlin with regret, but more graciously than might perhaps 
have heon expected. The King of Prussia declared himself to 
he much impressed with the attitude of English public opinion, 
bnt lie was extremely desirous that if the Hal tic expedition was 
postponed, England should at least scud a squadron to the 
Blade Sea. 8 Whitworth was, perhaps, not a very skilful, cer¬ 
tainly at this time not a conciliatory or a successful diploma¬ 
tist ; and his relations with the Court of 'St. Petersburg were 
very strained. The Oovornmont resolved, wiLlxout removing or 
superseding him, to send out a new envoy. Fawkonor was 
accordingly sent first to Berlin and then to St. Petersburg, to 
endeavour to negotiate a peace, ire was instructed to abstain 
from all language of menace, but to attempt to induce tho 
Empress to accept some one of several proposed modifications 
of the original demand. It was suggested that the Oczakow 
district should be made neutral and a barrier between Russia 
and Turkey; or that it should bo added to Russia on the condi- 


1 L\f* fif Pitt, il. 115, 

116. 1 should. arid, however, that 
Lord Malirirnbury in a lull or to tlio 
Duke of Portland gives a nomcwhub 
different view of tho mailer, lie 
says: /It appears very clear to mo, 
from Homo confidential communica¬ 
tions which were rondo to me, that 
Lord Grenville wan tho canno of Mr. 
Pitt's giving way, anil that tin noted, 
not from tho rwwon which was given, 
the nation's being agalnnt it, but 
from its being bis fixed opinion that 


wo should not interfere at all In thn 
ovents of tho Continent ’ (/Jiarirn 
md CttrtvH/wnrfmw r/ U\r& Malm?** 
fairy, ii. 441), Tho Political Mtmw - 
mnda, however, of tlm Uuko of 
Lewis show that Pitt, in opposition 
to Lord Grenville, cordially approved 
of sending a licet Lo tho Salt in, hut 
was alarmed at tho unpopularity of 
the mniHuro. 

* Ewart to Grenville, April 50, 
1701: Euwkcmir to Grenville, May 
10,171)1, 
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turn 1 licit no towns or forlresi-oH should bo i-iiliihlislied, micl flint 
it should remain uninhabited; or Unit the cession should bo 
confined to somo boundary short of the DiuwIit, find ueconi- 
panied with the conrlilriou tlmt the fortress of Oczakow should 
be demolished and that no new fort should be raised; or, filially, 
that tho cession should be unrestricted except by the condition 
that it should not extend to, or interfere with, the navigation of 
the Dniester. 

It was soon found, however, that Catherine would listen to 
no such restriction, and everything contributed to encnurngi* 
her. The definite i* l’eaco of ftistova, between the Kmperor and 
Turkey, had nut yet been signed; and ut this time the lUinponir 
was strongly supporting Itussia. He had jmt broken oil’ the 
fJongrcss by his iine.\pected demand for old Orsova and a 
Croatian frontier, ami there was a si rang probability that he 
would renew the war. On tho other hand, the Turks were 
evidently completely broken, and in July 1701 tho liiis-dnns 
won two morn important victories. Tho attitude of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland wan exceedingly encouraging to the 
impress, and tlm news of the Into proceedings in Mugland and 
of the abrupt withdrawal of tho intended ultimatum convinced 
her that there was little serious danger from that quarter. 

For many years before tho period with which wo am now 
concerned, ('atlmriiai had professed a kind of romantic en¬ 
thusiasm for Fox. Who had placed his bust in Jar palace be¬ 
tween tho buHl.R of Domostlioues and Cicorc, und she was 
extremely desirous of Huciug him ugain at tho head of atTuirH. 1 
Fox appears to have to a considerable extent reciprocated tho 
admiration, and a very grave charge relating to the negotiations 
about Oczakow was afterwards brought against him liy IJurke, 
in a letter to tho Duke of I'ortlnnd which watt published with¬ 
out the consent of tho writer. Jiurko has stated that Fox at 
this time, ‘ without the knowledge mid participation of any 
one person in the House of Commons with whom ho was hound 
by every party principle, in matters of delicacy and importance, 
confidentially to communicate, thought proper to send Mr. 
Adair os his representative and with his cipher to Kb. Fetors- 
burg, there to frustrate the objects for which tho minister from 
i Ualmcthuqr'a Comtj/tmdviux, L 32S ; titunliojto'H Ufa r/ It. 120. 
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the Crown was authorised to treat; 9 and that ‘ he succeeded in 
this, his design, and did actually frustrate the Xing’s min Later 
in some of the objects of his negotiation.’ 1 

This charge was reiterated some years later by Uislinp 
Tomline, who stated that he had found its accuracy 8 attested 
by authentic documents among Mr. Piths papers.’ 5 It was, 
however, never substantiated, and Adair, whuff) character was 
beyond all suspicion, has positively denied it, and lias nt the 
same time clearly explained how it may have arisen. It is 
quite true that in the May of 1791 lu* made a journey to fit. 
Petersburg; that he received some letters of inf induction from 
Fox; that Fox requested him to send buck to England all the 
news that lie could gather, and that lio rerntmuemlod him, as his 
letters wore likely to bo opened, to employ a cipher which had 
been used by Burgnyiie in tho Amerieun War. But it is aleo 
true that Adair’s journey was underfakeu out indy of his own 
froowdl and without any prompting from Fox; mid that Fox 
charged him with no message whatever. Adair, not very 
judiciously, held conversations with Itussiuu Ministers before 
the ponding dispute hud been settled, on 1.1m advantages of a 
future Anglo-Russian alliance), but he spoke in them altogether 
from himself, and without any instructions from Fox, and did 
not oven mention these conversations to Fox upon his return/ 
Nor lmd they any of the importance Unit lias been ascribed to 
them. The Empress was, no doubt, glad to display her sym¬ 
pathies by showing marked favour to tho friend of Fox, 4 but 
before Fawkonor had left England she had received from her 
ambassador in horn Ion full information about tho attitude mul 
sentiments of the Opposition, about tho tendencies of English 
public opinion, and about the grout difficulties the English 
.Minister was likely to encounter in Parliament if lie entered 
into war. 5 

The truth is that everything, as tho British envoy mourn¬ 
fully said, sootnod at this time to conspire against the plans 

1 ‘Olmormbioiui on tlio Conduct 3R3-887, 
of tho Minority/ Gurko's Work» f vii, 4 Hoo Stanhope’* Life of Pitt , il. 
227. 120. 

a Tomllne’s Ufe of Pitt, 111. BOD. 4 Whitworth to Grenville, May 2, 

• Sue tho lottor of Sir Robert 1791. 

Adair in Vox's CcrrcapoTulenco, IL 
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of the British Government. £ The success with which the 
[Russian] campaign has opened ; the vigorous measures which 
appear to he carrying on, on the other side of the Duniilm ami 
of the river Cuban; the perfect concert with which this Court 
has acted with that of Vienna in a scone of the greatest dupli¬ 
city; the nature of the diMmiuds mado by the "Emperor; the break¬ 
ing up of tho Congress and the consequent recommencement 
of hostilities, the blame of which will be thrown chiefly upon tlm 
Turks; the rancorous aversion of the Empress to the King of 
Prussia; her dislike unrl jealousy of England ; . . . her hope of 
perhaps bringing about a change in his Majcstj’s aduiiiustra- 
1 ion,’ were all rc*a,. ons fur despondency, 1 England, at last, 
reduced her terms to merely asking a promise from IJu-sia. that* 
she would not molei I. tho navigation of the Duiesler, but in the 
meantime the Russians opened a direct negotiation with the 
Porto, and an agreement was made on tho basis of the entire 
cession of Ocssukow and its district to tho Dniester, in full sove¬ 
reignty, with a renewal of funner treaties. No stipulation was 
made in tho treaty about the navigation of tlm Dnieper, but 
tho Empress promised of her own free will that she would noh 
interfere with it. The preliminaries of this penee were signed 
at (jalat/j on August. 11. The delinitivo peace was couelmledat 
Jassy on January !), 1792. 

Tho death of Potemkin, which took pi non near Jassy, rather 
more than two months before the delinil.ive peace, threw a dark 
shadow over the mind of Catherine, but politically her triumph 
was very great, 8hn had completely bullied both England and 
Prussia, had made peace on her own terms and had nmdn it 
without the intervention of any foreign Power. This was Iho 
first great failure in the administration of Pitt., and if. broke Iho 
spell of a lung course of brilliant, and uninterrupted triumphs. 
Russia was confirmed in her ascendency on tho Euxino; neither 
Turkey, uor Sweden, nor tho Emperor, were drawn into the 
ilefensivo system; and the alliance between England and 
Prussia, on which Pitt had pluecd his chief hope for the secu¬ 
rity of Europe, came practically to an eml. There was no 
open breach, Imt confidence and co-operation disappeared. Tho 
Prussian King and Ministers wore extremely discontented at 
1 tfawktmor to (Irotivlllc, July fi, 1701. 
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the coiwbb which European politics had lalely tiikrn. Though 
tho youngest of the Great Powers, Prussia, they Raid, had in the 
last few years three times interposed, at serious risk and by 
considerable military demonstrations, to maintain the equilibrium 
of Europe. She had put down the revolution in Holland at the 
risk of a war with Franco. She had enforced by threats tlm 
neutrality of Denmark at the risk of a war with Russia. She 
had produced a peace between the Emperor and Turkey by 
massing her troops on tho Austrian frontier. On each of these 
occasions a great service had been rendered, and on each of them 
heavy expenses had been incurred, yet Prussia had gained abso¬ 
lutely nothing for herself, England was accused at Berlin of 
having defeated the Prussian projects for acquiring Dantzigaml 
Thorn and for expelling Austria from Galicia and from Plunders, 
and tho final triumph of Russia was mainly duo to tho attitude 
of English parties and of the English Government. For some 
months Prussia and Austria had bmi gravitating inwards each 
other. English diplomacy, desiring to isolate Russia, had en¬ 
couraged tho tendency, and tho result was a dose alliance which 
produced new political combinations in which England had no 
part, acid, among other consequences, led to the invasion of 
France. 

It is difficult oven now to say whether tho Ministry of Pitt 
can bo reasonably blamed on account of tho somewhat humilia¬ 
ting rebuff which it had experienced. Tit tho long and intricate 
course of foreign policy which 1 have described, and which ex¬ 
tended far beyond the terms of a defensive alliance, more than 
one step was taken of which the expediency may lie contested ; 
but in. the last stage, Pitt seems to mo to have acted the part of 
a wise and courageous statesman in promptly recognising, and 
frankly acknowledging the facts of the case. Tho collapse of 
Turkish resistance, tho hostile attitude of tho Emperor, and 
the decisive condemnation by English public opinion of a war 
for tho recovery of Oezakow, made such a policy oxtremcly 
dangerous; and considering tho dispositions and designs of 
Prussia, a war with Russia would have almost certainly extended 
to Austria and Poland. Subsequent events have not shown 
that Ocssakow possessed such European importance os to justify 
these risks 5 and although the dose alliance between England 
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and Prussia liad been on the whole successful, it had nlmwly led 
to groat dangers, and would probably have h*d to still givaler 
in the following year. The French Revolution was now the 
main fact which began to colour and direct all the policy of 
Europe, and in little more than a year after the signature of the 
Peace of Jassy it involved England in a struggle which was the 
most desperate and dangerous in her whole hisfory. It enn 
scarcely be doubted that the conditions of that struggle would 
have been materially, perhaps fatally, modified if the events of 
1793 had found England already trammelled and exhausted 
by a European war. 
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CnATTER XX. 

There are no pnges in history more instructive, and tlioro are 
few wkudi are more humiliating ami depressing, than those 
which record tlm judgments of great thinkers and politicians 
on tho verge of the changes that have must profoundly aifectod 
the destiny of mankind. The triumph of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire, and the great religious reformation of the 
sixteenth century, had both hceu prepared by influences that 
had intermit ml and co-operated through many gemmiliniiH, yet 
each of them appears to have fallen upon the governing (‘lasses 
of Europe almost as a surprise. The French "Revolution, at 
which we are now arrived, was only inferior to these in its 
magnitude autl its significance, and I propose to devolo the pre¬ 
sent chapter to a brief examination of the causes that produced 
it, the degree in which it was predicted, and the manner in 
which it was judged. Hudi an examination can hardly be 
regarded altogether as a digression, for the French Kevolul.iou 
influenced English history in the latter years of the eighteenth 
century more profoundly than any other single event. It gave 
a completely new direction and diameter to the Ministry of 
Pitt; it determined absolutely, for nearly a generation, the 
course of English foreign policy; avid while it was itself largely 
iuJlueuced by political speculations of English origin, it in its 
turn reacted most powerfully on the internal policy, anil on Iho 
modes of political thought prevailing in England. 

Of its antecedents or causes the literary and philosophical 
wore those which attracted most attention. There is no more 
striking picture in intellectual history than is furnished by that 
great literature which arose amid the profound political and 
moral decrepitude of the roign of Lowis XV., filling Europe with 
its splendour and its influence; and it was impossible for the 
most superficial observer to overlook the immense difference of 
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tendency and character that separated it from tlia Prencli 
literature of the seventeenth century. A few writers of the 
earlier period were, no doubt, partial exceptions. The c Method ’ 
of Doscortes, the * Telemnuhus ’ of Feiielun, above all the critical 
writings of Bayle, threw out ideas which appeared to belong to 
a later age, but in general there rims through the great French 
literature of the kcy enteentli century a profound content with 
the existing order in Church and Statu, an entire absence of 
the spirit, of disipiiet, scepticism, aiul innovation that loads to 
organii! change Hut from the death of Lewis XIV'. a complete 
change of spirit may lie detected. The mingled am terity and 
hypocrisy of the latter days of Lewis XIV. hail produced a 
reaction very similar to that which followed the C< minion wealth 
in England; hut it was supplied by men 0 f f, vr higher in¬ 
tellect and of far loftier aims. At thin time Voltaire began 
that wonderful career, unparalleled in its brilliancy and versa¬ 
tility, almost unparalleled in tlio deep tsmliii4a of its good anil 
evil. Tim ‘ CKilipus,’ which was his first tragedy, was reprn- 
soiitnd in 171H, and it, contained two famous linos which clearlv 
foreshadowed I lie mission of his life. 1 The * Epistle to Urania*,’ 
which was written, t,hough not published, before Voltaire visded 
England, already evpimied in the clearest, ami fullest form both 
his total disbelief in the Ohristian faith and his firm and 
genuine theism. The 1 Persian Letters’of Meiitesipiieu, which 
were published iu 1721, contained the germ of a great part of 
the oliaroet,eristic speculation of the century, and the romark- 
able junction of the French anil English intellect whieli took 
place in the neU, few years, rnwl which was admirably repre- 
wntoil by Voltaire’s ‘ letters on the English,' strengthmioil the 
iiew tendencies. .Mtmlosipiicu spent two and Voltaire nearly 
throe years in England, and the clients of those visits may lie 
traced thrmigli t,lm whole of tlicir later lives. The philosophies 
of Bacon, Newton, and IiOcke; the writings of tlio English 
deists; English netieiiH of liberty; English canons of criticism, 
were soon made familiar to the French public, and up to the 
voiy ovo of the (involution nearly all the bust works of English 
literature were translated and studied. 

* ‘Nos jirfltms nit snnt |uu ro i|u’un vain pouplo THinse, 

Notru (wfrliilitu Jfrtlt irjiitt* lnur EiiiuiUMjo’ 
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It was soon sonn that men of letters were rising to a new 
influence and importance in .Franco, lint until the middle of the 
century had passed they cannot ba said to have been openly and 
systematically hostile to ilia Church. Religious scepticism had 
indeed already spread widely through Paris society. 1 A church 
in which Dubois was a cardinal, and was unanimously elected 
by the Bishops president of their general assembly, 8 neither de¬ 
served nor obtained rcsjHsct, and in all the many departments of 
knowledge that were now explored a new spirit of independence 
was displayed, bnt as yet literary activity in Prance was turned 
cliiofly to imaginative literature or to departments of serious 
literature very remote from theological or political revolution. 
The two great works of Montesquieu— 6 The Causes of the 
Decline of the Unman Republic,* which appeared in 1731, and 
1 The Spirit of 1.1m Laws, 9 which appeared in 17-1-8—wore books 
to teach tlm teachers, but certainly not to inflame the passions 
of moil; and most of tlm writings of Voltaire during the same 
period could have given little or no legitimate offence. In 
addition to his ‘ Letters on tho English’ it was during these 
yearn that lie produced his * licnriiult)’ and several of his other 
poems, several of his noblest dramas, his popular exposition of 
tin* philosophy of Newton, ami his ‘ 11istury of (Jhurlos XI1.,’ and 
id. this time also he composed, wholly or in part, though ho did 
nut yet publish, his * History of Lewis XIV./ his 1 History of 
Manners,’and that shameful workof genius, his c Bucolic/ During 
tlm fifteen fruitful and happy years from 1731 to 174!), which lie 
spent chmlly at. Oiroy with Madame du OhaUdet, lm was largely 
occupied with pursuits that were exceedingly remote from revolu¬ 
tion. One of his great objects was to introduce into France the 
Miiglish habit of burying the dead outside tho limits of towns and 
away from centres of population. Another was to diffuse tlm 
practice of inoculation. ,1 In wrote a scientific memoir on tlm 
nature of lire, and another on tho motive forces, and lm occupied 
himself keenly with geometry, and with a comparison of the 
philosophies of Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, and Iflulur** 

* He had already found how impossible it was for a man of 
letters to live unmolested in France. Immediately after the 

1 Uooqunln* JJJCtprlt Ufavlution- v find. 
italrtiarmt la tthvlut&n, jp. iUJ, 1U. * Hiiiycy* Tm Vhu*Ujve fa Voltaire 
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death of Lewis XIV. ho had boon confined for nearly eleven 
months in the Buslillo on a false chargo of having mitten 
a satire on the memory of that princo. In 1725, ha vin g 
attempted to resent an outrageous insult by the Chevulior de 
Rohan Cliabot, he was again arbitrarily imprisoned and then 
exiled from Franco. On his return ho was refused permission 
to print his tragedy on ‘ The Death of Cinsnr,’ because he had 
treated Brutus with respect. He was exiled from l'aris bpcanse 
in his ‘ Elegy on Lho Death of Lecouvreur ’ ho had censured the 
bigotry which, on amount of her profession, denied 111 at great 
actress Christian burial. IIis ‘ Letters on the English,’ though 
a most temper,tin and trull dill description of f.lm tendencies of 
English thought and charader, were burnt by tlio public execu¬ 
tioner. 'His ‘ History of Charles XII.’ was printed by per¬ 
mission, but lho permission was afterwards withdrawn, anil lin 
was obliged to go to Holland hi print his « Elements of the 
Philosophy of Newlon,' as tho l'Veneli fioverninent rufused 
permiHsion to print a work which was opposed to tho system of 
Descartes. The only liberty for which lie at this time really 
eared, was a very moderate amount of liberty of thought and 
writing, and ho was extremely anxious to place himself under 
tho protorl.imi and patronage of (lie Court. In coiweipienee of 
tho opera ballet of ‘The Prineem of Navarre,’ wliieli was pluvrd 
before the King, and through the favour of Madame do Pompa¬ 
dour, he fur a time sueeeeded ; lie was made (irntlemau of the 
Court and historiographer to the King, and was shortly after 
eleekid to a seat in the Free eh Academy, purchasing bis success 
by a shameful profession of Ids attachment to the Catholic faith 
and to the Jesuits. Ho was profuse in his llattories to tlm King 
and tho King’H mistresses, and iio dedicated Ids ‘Tragedy of 
Mahomet’ to Pope Iloueiliofc XLV. and received from tho Pope « 
complimontary letter. 

Ho soon, iiowover, fell into disfavour with the French Court. 
Voltaire indeed could flatter grossly; ho could Iio shamelessly; 
ho had no scruples in buflliug tyrannical laws by disavowing or 
denying his works, mui in professing opinions which lie did nob 
bold, with all tlm solemnities of a religion which he heartily 
despised; but a life of continued hypocrisy and reticence was 
impossible to his nature. To think mid write freely; to utter 
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every thought that passed through the most fertile, brilliant, 
petulant, and capricious of human brains, was with him an im- 
Ijorutive need, and ho soon found that he could only attain it in 
a foreign laud. After his journey to Berlin and his famous 
quarrel with Frederick, lie had a long period of hesitation, but 
he at last resolved to retire to Switzerland, ire was then past 
Rixty, but liis energies wero as powerful and liis intellect wns as 
youthful and ns buoyant as when he had visited England. Ho 
had now wealth mill a real independence, and, casting aside 
nearly all other pleasures and ambitions, ho throw himself into 
the tusk of his liib with an industry and a fertility that have 
scarcely ever been equalled. To this period belongmany of those 
works which are among tin* most, enduring monuments of French 
lit,era),uro. Tn this period belong the noble eflorts in favour of 
tho family of the murdered Gains and nf many other victims of 
ecclesiastical or judieinl persecution, which cousliliiln the duel' 
moral glory of bis life ; 1 anil to this period also belong bis 
systematic mul persistent, nt,I nebs upon the Gliristian faith, Iln 
assailed it with the most ilery impetuosity fur nearly twenty 
3 ears; sometimes by serious argument ami in works of con¬ 
siderable value, blit rhielly by showers of unnnj’mous pamphlelH, 
lampoons, dialogues, parodies, or hitlers, which were printed liir 
the most part, under false names and in foreign printing presses, 
hut wero ongerly bought and read throughout France. At tho 
same time lie maintained a vast correspondence with tlm loading 
writers in Paris, and it was Ids main object to combine them in a 
gmit and Hystematin utlcinphtosnp tin* creed, which he lielicvcd 
to be the root of tho superstition and the intolerance of France. 

Frcnrh literature hud nevi;r been so brilliant as in the second 
half of the eight,couth century, ilutron, Diderot, D’Alembert, 
Itmiflsnau, Dudes, Oomlillac, llelvclius, Hollinrii, Raynal, fjon- 
dorcet, Mably, and many others adorned it, and tho ‘ Knrj’clo- 
paxlia,’ which was begun in 1731 under the direction of Diderot, 
became t.liw focus of an mtcllcchuid intlucncc which lias randy 
been equalled. 'Hie name and idea wore taken from a work 
published by Fphruim Obambers in Dublin, in 1728. A noble 
preliminary discourse was written by D'Alembert; and all tho 

1 fiuo a vrry full awl nxocUunt account of those efforts in Mr. i’lirtnu'x 
Uft qf Voliafar, II, M* 407. 
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best, pens in Franco wore eulisted in tlio enterprise, which wnfl 
const unlly encouraged and largely assisted by Voltaire. Twice 
it \w»s suppressed by authority, but the interdict was again 
raised. .Popular favour now ran with an irresistible force in 
favour of the philosophers, and the work was brought to its 
conclusion in 1771. 

This is not the place to estimate the immense service ren¬ 
dered by til to French writers, of this time to physical science, to 
jurisprudence, In political economy, to nearly every branch of 
human knowledge. It is sufficient here to mention that almost 
1 ,1m whole of this literature was opposed to the recognised 
religion of the country, though the writers differed greatly 
both in the degree of their hostility and in their own posi¬ 
tive opinions. Voltaire ami Rousseau were firm believers in 
tin* truths of natural religion, and Voltaire, while Incessantly 
attacking revealed religion with every weapon of argument, 
eloquence, invective, ridicule, and buffoonery, has left many 
iidiiiirnhlo pages in defence of the existence of God, the freedom 
of the will, the eternal distinction IjoIwucii right and wrong, 
ami the absolute necessity ef religious belief to the well-being 
of society. Ihit llolbach, Diderot, and their followers, were 
simple atheists, and atheism had newer been advocated so 
boldly nr unequivocally as in France between 1758 and 177(>. 
The trout.iHo of HelvcUius on ‘ Mind,* whieli appeared in 1758, 
ami which traced the whole superiority of man over the ani¬ 
mals to the structure of Urn human hand* and the ‘System of 
Nature* by Ilolbach, which appeared in 1770, and which was 
perhaps the most claim rate defence of atheism ever published, 
were welcomed with enthusiasm ; a system of metaphysics which 
reduced nil knowledge to the impressions of the senses, and a 
passion for physical science which directed attention mainly to 
the external world, strengthened the tendency, and there is 
overwhelming twit lot ice that at the eve of the Revolution almost 
all the guiding intellects and the immense majority of the 
educated classes of France, however they might bn divided on 
the question of atheism or deism, were total disbelievers in the 
Dim roll which was alone recognised by law, and which was 
endowed with vast power, privileges, ami wealth. There were 
still, indeed, men of splemlid talents hi its ranks, but they were 
VOL. V, X 
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mon who had embraced or been forced into the ecclesiastical 
profession as a mere lucrutivo calling, and were utterly indif¬ 
ferent to its doctrines. Such a man was Talleyrand, thu ]3isliop 
of Anton, and snch were tho Abbe St. Pierre, tho Abb (3 Ruynnl, 
the Abbfi do Condillac, tho Abb6 Morollot, tho Abbe Siej cs, tho 
AbbS Deschamps. But since tho destruction of Jansenism, all 
tho independent characters, and all tho honest intellect of 
Franco, scorned alienated from the Christian faith. Fashion, 
which in no oilier country was so powerful, was on the saino 
side. Tho most brilliant soZojw of Paris, almost tho whole body 
of tho Court aristocracy, 1 agrotit part even of the higher clergy, 2 
had caught tho prevailing tom*. Among tho poorer aristocracy, 
who wore siill thinly scattered over tho country districts, anil 
especially among tho legal or parliamentary nobility, there 
might still ho found a si,rung attachment to the old decorous 
manners, anil to the forms of old belief, iiurl them was still much 
real anil sober religions life among tlm country cures; but, thu 
ul,tor absence of any considerable literary effort, either serious 
or satirical, to stem the tide, showed how completely the philo¬ 
sophical |Hirty had compiereil or ahsorheil the intellect, of Prance. 
The UosfontaiiiCH, the Frtirons, tho I'alisots, the Jjinguets, the 
\& Ue&umolleM, mid the llergiers, the ‘ An nee lit,tenure* and 
tho ‘Journal do TrOvoux ’ lirnl scarcely any real influence upon 
opinion, and all tho efforts of the enemies of thu philosophers 
have boon unable to galvanise them into any semblance of 

reputation. 

The significance of these facts fa very great,, but it is much 
increased when we remember that the Olnireh which was so 
discredited, so corrupt, and at tho same time so intellectually 
despicable, was a persecuting Church connected with a perse¬ 
cuting government,. 1 have elsewhere described tho atrocious 
provisions of tho law that was made in J 724 against tho French 
Protestants, and four years later Floury issued a declaration 
condemning to prison or to the galleys anyone who printed any¬ 
thing in France contrary to pupal bulls. 3 in tho full blase of 
the civilisation of tho eighteenth century, hundreds of French 

1 Hm tbs striking and vivid pin- 884. 
turn In the Mtmtrm do Hfgwr, 1. Stt- ' Yol. I. pp, 211(1,270. Rooqnaln, 
2H; li, #8-87. UKa/irU Itfivlvthmnairn arani la 

* Tains, Anttm Itfpimt, pp. 381- Jtfnkthm, p. t‘J. 
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Protestants were condemned to the galleys or to long periods of 
imprisonment for the crime of attending their religious worship; 
women were flogged; children were torn from their parents, 
and more than one Protestant pastor was executed. 1 In 1757 a 
new edict was issued threatening with death anyone who wrote, 
printed, or sold any work nil ticking religion or the royal 
authority. 9 Up to the period of the devolution nothing could 
bo legally printed in France, and no book could bo imported 
into Franco without Government authorisation, and in 17811 
there were no less than 1G9 persons employed in the censorship 
of bonks. 3 The severities of tho Government were exercised not 
only against bonks on religion, or government, or finance, but 
uvnn against books relating to tho most abstruse branches of 
physics and metaphysics. 4 One of Voltaire’s printers was coin 
dimmed to nine years in the galleys, and eight printers mid 
biudera employed in tho same printing office were condemned 
to the pillory and three years of banishment. 5 During tho whole 
of the reign of Lewis XV. there was scarcely a work of impor¬ 
tance which was not burnt or suppressed, while the greater 
number of the writers who wore at this time the special and 
almost the only glory of Franco, were imprisoned, banished, or 
fined. Their works, however, circulated far and wide, and in 
the early years of Lewis XVI. a more liberal iwlministmtion and 
the overwhelming pressure of public opinion broke down the per¬ 
secution. Still the toleration was precarious, intermittent, and 
unsanetioned by law, and the Church was openly hostile to it. 
In 1770 the whole body of tho French bishops drew up a 
memoir to tho King 6 oil the dangerous consequences of liberty 
of thinking and printing .’ n in 1780 they presented a new 
memoir protesting against the admission of Protestants to public 
employments, and against any relaxation of tho laws against 
heresy, and at the same t.i m e strenuously demandiug an increased 
severity against auti-Ghrisbum writings. 7 Up to tho very eve of 
tho French Involution tho marriages of French PretostantHwero 

» VoL 1. pp, 2ftf), 270; Tafnn, In Grantor rto 0*iH«i|?nao, i. R2 84. 

.81; Biftmontli, Who, too, lluuklo’H Util, of OIpUImHoh, 
178. 1. 871-082, 

* Pnrton'M rjtfdof Voltairr, i£.21)0. 

* dmn'lnr rlo GMHtt#nac, (favtti • Hocvplain, p. 270. 
dr In, IfhdHthn, 1. 28,20. f Ibid. pp. Ml SMS. 
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invalid, and unrecognised by law; and wbcn this scandalous abuse 
was at last abolished in 1788 by Brienne, his measure givimr 
nnn-Catholics the rights of citizenship in France was carried 
with difficulty through the Parliament, in the face of a furious 
opposition raised by on important section of the French clergy. 1 

The spirit of reform had twice appeared in Franco associated 
with strong positive Christian beliefs, and with a code of severe 
and oven austere morality, and twice by the assistance of the 
State the French Church had succeeded in crushing it. film 
had driven from tlio land the ITuguonots, who represented the 
very flower of tlio industrial population. She had humbled and 
suppressor! tlio JansiMiisIs, who included the finest intellects and 
purest characters within her palo. A new enemy was now at 
her doors. The very foil millions of Christian and ovon Tlieistio 
belief wore giving way, aurl the code of morals was by no means 
untouched. Tim hostility between tho intellectual classes ami 
the clergy, tho collision between legal authorities and public 
opinion, and the almost total destruction of Oath olio belied* 
among educated Frenchmen, had a mil and a ormsiderable part 
in preparing the llovolutirm. All respect and reverence had 
ebliod away from ono of the great institutions of the country. 
The umpire of authority, prescription, and tradition over tlm 
minds of men was broken, and it became easy, when tho storm 
of devolution began, to turn the movement against Church 
property. 

At the sanio time, if the religions movement had Hloorl 
alone, it is exceedingly improbable that it would have hid to 
any sanguinary convulsion. History furnishes us with several 
examples of periods of groat religious docudonco, and it abun¬ 
dantly shows that such convulsions are by no means tlieir 
natural accompaniments. The cvilH to be leered at such a time 
are of another kind - the decline of morals when the dogmas with 
which they had been associated arc abandoned, a relavatiou of 
energy, u malt‘Hal, selfish, epicurean cast both of thought and 
character. The purest and noblest blood has been shed like 
water in connection with religious beliefs; but it Iihh noli been 
shed by the sceptic, hut by the believer. Mnlmmniodan fium- 
ticiHin, the Crusades, the massacres of the Albigenscs and of 
1 Glifriuit, La Cftulv (ft CAnoicn i, .'IKtt 
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St. Bartholomew, the long religious wars that desolated Europe, 
the savage pcrsocuti ons of Protestants by Catholics, of Catholics 
by Protestants, and of witches by both, were due to a spirit 
which was very different from that of Voltaire. Regicide has 
found its strongest advocates in the writings of Jesuit theolo¬ 
gians, and the fanaticism and heroism of revolt have nover been 
more fully displayed than among the ITugueiiots of Prance, tlm 
Anabaptists of Germany, and the Covenanters of Scotland. I hit 
there is certainly no natural or necessary ailinity between fivr- 
1.1 linking in religion, and democracy in polities, hi England, 
Hobbes, who was the first very considerable. freethinker, con¬ 
st ructad the political philosophy which is beyond all others 
favourable to despotism. Bnlingbroko was the most brilliant 
leader of tlio Tory party. Humo was the bent rv\pone,nt of the 
Tory view of English history, and all liis sympathies were with a 
benevolent despotism. Gibbon, as a quiet Tory member, steadily 
supported the American policy of North; ami when the French 
Revolution broke out, his judgment of it was precisely similar 
to tlmt of Burke. In Prance, Rayle wrote with horror of the 
democratic and seditious principles disseminated among French 
huguenots, and there is ut> reason to believe that the great 
writers of the period of the e Euryclopiediu’ were animated by a 
di Hermit spirit. Two only, Grimm ami Uaynal, survived till 
tin 1 Revolution. The first loll Franco in disgust. The second 
wrote an eloquent letter, denouncing with the utmost detesta¬ 
tion the events that wore occurring. Of all the great Preach 
writers of the eighteenth century, Rousseau had the largest In¬ 
fluence on the Revolution, and among those writers Rousseau 
was in religious mutters one of the most conservative. 

Voltaire in Ids theory of government was essentially mon¬ 
archical. In a writer who was so voluminous, and at the same 
time so infinitely mobile axul various, a ixirfcet consistency can¬ 
not bo expected; but in spite of occasional and warm eulogies 
of the constitutions of England, Holland, and Geneva, this 
aspect of his teaching hi ten* evident to be overlooked. His 
admiration of the English Constitution was mainly based upon 
the freedom of thought und writing which it secured, and lie 
seems to have burnt very slightly iinpressml with its FaHianumt. 
The whole tendency of liis miiul was to favour administrative 
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reform rather than organic change. His politick writings 
display most eminently the admirable good sense and modera¬ 
tion of opinion, and the no less admirable good nature and 
humanity, which amid all his caprices, petulances, and mean¬ 
nesses, never wholly abandoned him; but they are quite as 
remarkable for what thoy omit, as for what they contain, lie 
desired a complete abolition of the laws restricting or destroying 
the liberty of the press; of the laws against witches, and of ilio 
laws of religious persecution. It might not, ho acknowledged, 
be prudent or necessary to admit Protestants to municipal or 
other dignities, or to permit them to build public churches; but 
their marriages should be fully legal; they should be as free as 
other citizen h in educating their children, and inheriting pro¬ 
perty, and as long as thoy remained peaceful subjects, tiny 
should enjoy the full prof.ee1.ion of tho law. Thu penal code ho 
desired to see thoroughly reformed. Ue advocated tlie aboli¬ 
tion of torture, of mutilation, of all forms of agonising or pro¬ 
longed death, and also a great restriction in the number of 
capital offences. He wished the extravagant penalties which 
French law decreed against sacrilege to be mitigated, and the 
law which insulted the body, and confiscated the property of 
the suicide, to bo repealed. No one wrote bettor on the folly ol 
punishing murder and robbery by the sumo capital penalty, and 
thus making it tho direct interest of tho robber to assassinate 
liis victim; on the barbarity of making confiscation of goods an 
dement of punishment, and thus buggnrjng tho children for the 
crime of tho father; on the injustice of keeping accused persons 
before their trial in solitary confinement, aud restricting tlidr 
right of examining their witnesses; cm the evils of tho excessive 
intricacy aud diversity of French civil law, 'which varied in 
almost every province; on the necessity of improving the ad¬ 
ministration and condition of the prisons. Turning hi otlmr 
subjects, he wished to abolish the sale of offices, to diminish the 
taxes oil articles of first necessity, to equalise taxation, to ropoul 
the restrictions on the iutonud commerce of corn, to pub an end 
to tho enforced idleness of many Church holidays, to restrict the 
power of tho prieHts in prescribing degrading penances, iiml 
excessive abstinences. lie wrote with great fervour against 
the serfdom which still lingered in lYmche-CornU 1 , and some 
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other parts of France. He defended the right of tlio serfs 
in tli© Jura, against t.heir monastic opprcshors, and lio wel¬ 
comed with enthusiasm the administration and the reforms of 
Turgot. 

His keen and lnminous intellect judged with admirable pre¬ 
cision most of the popular delusions of his time. Ho exposed 
with great force tlm common error which confounds all wealth 
with the precious metals. Ho wrote against sumptuary luws. 
He refuted JtouHseaus doctrine of the evil of all luxury. ITe 
hail little sympathy with tlio prevailing tendency to aggrandize 
immeasurably the functions of the State, mid lie protested 
aguiust the wild notions of equality that were coining into 
fashion. What should bo aimed at, 1m wrote, is not c the al>- 
surd and impossible eipmlil.y that would confound Urn servant 
and the master, tint workman und the magistrate, the pleader 
and the judge. It is rather equality such as exists in Swit^er- 
land, where every critiixnn depends only oil tlm law, which main¬ 
tains the liberty of the weak against the ambition of tlm strong/ 
* Men are essentially equal, but they arc intended to piny dif¬ 
ferent parts on the stage of fiifc.* At the same time, while 
strongly maintaining the necessity and expediency of different 
orders and ranks, he wrote wtyli admirable wisdom about the ox- 
pensive division of classes that prevailed both in France and Ger¬ 
many. 1 c A merchant hears his profession ho often spoken of wit It 
contempt, that lie is foolish enough to blush for it himself. Yet 
who is the more useful to the State-*- a well-powdered nobleman 
who knows exactly when the King rises and when he goes to 
bed, and who gives himself airs of grandeur while playing tint 
part of a slave in the mitoteliuniber of a minister, or a mer¬ 
chant who enriches his country, semis his orders to India ami 
hlgypt, and contributes to fell* happiness of the world?’ iln 
spoke with admiration of the custom in Knglnnd— a custom, 
which, he says, was passing boo much out of fashion—of younger 

1 The rtlvlNlnn of wiuc, lVwlofc do la nohliw. Oes mfaal* 

however, Knwhmlly ilirnlnlwMii** liven hinnm fur*ait. mulilpIlirH a lYxi'ta 
in Fmneu. Neokrr writes on tho aunts to regniMln l*mIsXV,i*l« Piimoijr 
amlijcel: 1 Indirjwms imrorn li* mfr* do rnigiiiil mil. on rclniioii rlu enu- 
tuilliiinccH eoinine uiut alt tool Ion mix riirijeiinitA la hnulr in>1 el. h* 
\ieiIleH liuhitmlcM tit uut prtyiiftfr, si hmumcH ft sawnt* torlimc, la hmilo 
Tuii vuut, qui bervutaut ft i nlielciin imit la Imuh htmmu \ ear cu 
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t-ons of the nobility going into commerce. 1 Ho mentions llisdi 
when Lord Townshend was Minister of tho Crown, lie liad a 
brother who was a merchant in the City, and that, while Lord 
Oxford was governing England, liis brother lived and died con- 
Unitedly as a factor at Aleppo, and lio predicted in a few 
admirable sentences the necessary growth of the commercial 
classes. ‘The gains of commerce having increased, and the 
revenues from public offices having diminished in real value, 
there is less wealth than formerly among tho great, and mom 
among tho middle chiss, and this in itself diminishes the dis¬ 
tance between men. There was once no resource for the small 
except to serve t he great. Now industry has opened a thousand 
wajs which were not known a hundred years ago.’- 

And in perfect aiccnrdance with those ways of judging tho 
present., were liis views about the pash. No previous writer cam 
compare with him in tlie wideness aiml just ness of* Ids cunccp- 
tiou of history, anal oven now no historian can read without 
profit. Ids essays on the subject. No one before haul so strongly 
urged that history should not be treated as a collection of pictures 
or anecdotes relating to Courts and battles, but. should be made 
a record and explanation of the true development of nut ions, of 
the causes of their growth and decay, of their chumclerist ir. 
virtues and vices, of 1.1m changes that pass over their laws, 
customs, opinions, social and economical conditions, and over 
1 ho relative importance and well-being of their different elasses. 

Many of these views have so completely triumphed that 
tiny have 1 m‘ come commonplace, but it is difficult to over-esti¬ 
mate tlie services of the great man who did the most., when tiny 
wore yet. unrecognised or contented, to "popularise and to defend 
them, [bit beyond these Volin ire refused to go, and ho bud 
not the smallest sympathy with democratic ideas, Popular 
representation, and government by majorities, were completely 
foreign to bis thoughts, and at a time when despotism was tho 
prevailing form of government throughout Europe his Mrongoht 
sympathies won) with royal authority, llo would probably 
Iptve agreed with tho Haying of Pluto,* that when a young, 

tlornlrrnom futlilnrM Invent/) paries 1 Heo his MmiIOvh Mir la (Jinn- 
gi'iiH ilo la cour itfln d'oriuv tin pou momn'fMut'rmt/r Volfttirt',x*\v.i MS, 
llMln<wmv^«^uxpnmu^. , NVnker, * Hur 1 Mrnte r/c fsufo XI \\ uh, xxx. 

hi Ifftwilutlwi,’ Wravr/r, ix, 126. 1 hunk tv. 
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virtuous, enlightened and magnanimous despot is on 11m throne, 
and when lie has found a great legislator to serve hhn, God 
himself cau do little more for the happiness of the State. Thu 
power of the Sovereign was in his eyes the one efficient barrier 
against ecclesiastical eniToaohmeiits, and the chief inatraniunt 
iu effecting reform. ‘Who ■would have thought/ he wrote to 
D’Alombort in 17(55, ‘that the cause of kings would bo that of 
philosophers ? hut jet it* is evident that the sages who refuse to 
admit two powers are the chief support of the royal authority. 11 
‘The greatest evil that earn befall a stub*/ lie elsewhere sanl, 
‘is a contested legislative power. The happiest yi-m-H of the 
nmnarchy have been those of Henry IV., Lewis XIV. ami 
Lewis XV. when these kings governed by themselves. There 
might, never to bo two powers inn stole. . . , The presence of 
philosophers is of great use to a prince and to a slate, . . . for 
philosophers destroy superstition, which is always tho mutiny of 
princes.' 3 Hven mi the mro occasions when he loaned towards 
a Republican Government, he showed himself utterly opposed 1o 
tho idea of universal suffrage and political etpialily. ‘There 
never/ he mint wrote, ‘was a perfect govern mold., for men are 
always inllueuciul by pumoiih, mid if they had no passions they 
would need no government. The most, toll Table of all govern¬ 
ments is undoubtedly the republican, because it is that which 
places men most in llimr position of natural cijuuiily. Hvery 
father of a family ought to be master in his own house and not 
in the house of his neighbour; its a country is composed of 
many houses and many landed properties attached to them, it 
is contradictory that a single man should be master of these 
houses and of these properties, ami it is natural that each 
master should have a voice in dividing on the welfare of tho 
society. Hut should those who iwissess neither house nor laud 
in the society have a voice? They lmvo no more right to it 
than a clerk paid by merchants has to regulate their commerce, 
hut they may lie made partners if they have rendered some 
special service or have paid for their partnership.' 3 

1 Hon Htraum 1 Vie d« VoU(ura } prawned very frankly his gcmilno 
PP 2HU, 2HI. opinion about ropublicM: * HI vt.iis vous 

a /a I f»/.r du faff* ft dii Pfwpfa mmvemw rjmt I oh KollatiduiH nut. 

• Irirr# MpuMlntlim i. In tmo of immgA «ur le ^nl lo emir ilcs tloux 
his Ini ion* in 17U0 (Hejith III)) ha fix- fn'iuM Da Witt j hi vous honjfe* cpui 
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In gonaral, however, Voltaire was quite indifferent to re¬ 
presentative goverumout, provided the Sovereign regulated his 
conduct by fixed law, guvs religious and intellectual liberty lo 
liis people, and favoured administrative reform. Democratic 
government was oqually repugnant to liis judgiuont and to lii.i 
tastes. All his leaniugs wore towards rank and culture ami 
refinement; and while sincerely desiring to improve the material 
condition of the masses of mankind, ho had very little genuine 
sympathy with thorn, and an utter disbelief in tlmir capacities, 
lie could not forgive Shakespeare for his close emit act and 
sympathy with common types of life and cluu*ael«r, tuid for his 
complete disregard of the conventional elegancies and stateliness 
of tlio .French stage; and his ignoble sneers at the humhlo 
origin of the Maid of Orleans, and at the poor relations of 
Uoussean, disclose a feeling which was expressed in iimumer- 
ahle passages ill Ill’s confidential letters. ‘ We have never, 1 lie 
once wrote, 1 pii‘1 ended to enlighten Hlinoimihers and servants.’ 
‘The true public is always a minority. The rest, is the 
vulgar. Work for the lit tie public.’ ‘What the ]mpulimo 
requires is guidance and not instnietion—it ih not worthy of 
the latter.’ ‘It is not tlui day-labourer, hilt Hie good bourgeois 
who needs instruction.’ 1 No Hnglisli Tory indeed, of the 
eighteenth century, can liuvo lailieved less in popular etilighlen- 
uieut, ami especially in popular government,* then this brilliant 
1 Vouch man. There is in all great writers, in addition to llieir 
definite teaeliing, a certain tone which runs through nil they 
write, and greatly determines their influence on the world. 
That of Voltaire is very clearly marked. It is a mixture of 
scepticism, humanity, and practical good sense; with very lit lie 
reverence and elevation, and without a tinge of niy.ilicism or 


C(*H tUHlH NuIhms iih>m vnishiH out 
vnndu lu due Louis Sforce pour do 
Turnout cmuplunt; mi voiih mm^ess 
<|iio lo rr*piil>lic B 4tiii dean (-‘aIvin, no 
dijfiui thAuloffh'n, apron avoir iVnt* 
rjuHl no fulloit pnrrtiVutor porHonuo, 
jinn tuf'ino ceux qui niaiiMiti hiTrluilfi, 
lit* brfilor Lout vif, (ifcaveo do* 
vcrtH, uu (Osfui^nol c|itl HVxprhauli. nur 
la TrlnlLrt aufrnmtmb quo lid; cn 
vi‘nl6 f HoriHlimr, vmw on nonHuross 
ijii'il n'y a jutN plus do verlu dium h-s 
a jtiubliqucui quo dans momu’diiuM.' 


(Rum* ih I offttIn\ 1, 41 i>, 41M. 

1 (hl\ i/Wf/d iW/z/f/r, li* I l)!l; liil, 
ftlH, »!£<•; Ixil. 4IU). Sec on I hi,a a iptet 
ol Vollaiiv, DiMioirt'shTn*, lutfttini 
H la KarU'tfi an AT///' tritely tom* 
vi, pp.2,'t7 liH), Many other piM*u;;i»4 
lilto thoHo 1 Jiavit quoted, may 1m 
found in llu> ('orivspimilorit't' of Vol¬ 
taire. Waliop Dupanlmip, la Ida 
\lruli*nt hut able frttm *ur h t\n* 
ft'Mthv i/r Volta }rv (1N7«;, \m ludun« 
tiluuaty tit dirt’lull i hum, 
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fanaticism. Aiming Jit no high or impracticable ideal; turn¬ 
ing awnj fVniti >elf-iinnlyMV, self-denial, ami um‘U\ss speculation; 
meeting Ihn perplexiMe* of life with a smile of high-bred epi¬ 
curean banter; seeking in all things for ck;nr ideas mul prac¬ 
tical and tangible benefits, lie accepted cheerfully the facta of 
life, applied the touchstone of his criticism to all tiiu beliefs thut 
were around him, and laboured steadily, within the limits of his 
ideals and of his sun put hies, to make the world n wiser, happier, 
and better place Mum he found il. It is a philosophy which 
will always be that, of a great part, and by no means tlm worst 
pari of mankind, but it is not a philosophy which produces 
either passion, heroism, or l*topia, ami no one who was 
thoroughly per\aded with the Voltairian spirit was over a 
genuine I {evolutionist. 

Voltaire must indeed always stand out as the most truly 
representative figure of that portion of the eighteenth century 
which preceded Mm Revolution, and he was not less representa¬ 
tive in his limitations than in his qualities. In the profound 
insight and the [tower of pursuing long trains of connected 
thought which cnnslituto a great philosopher; in the higher 
imaginative gills of a great poet; in Mm moral depf.h, purity, 
and seriousness of a great character; in the strong passions 
mid sympathies which appeal to the deepest feelings in human 
nature, he. wan very deficient, but the world never sawn man 
more fitted to popularise great masses of obscure knowledge, 
and to influence widely and variously the opinions of men. 
Untiring industry, an extraordinary variety of intereufs and 
aptitudes, n judgment at onre sound, moderate, uud indepen¬ 
dent, a rare flower of sowing in every subject the essential 
arguments or lads, a disposition to take no old opinions on 
triad, and (o leave no new opinions unexarmned, combined in 
him with the most extraordinary literary talent. Never, per¬ 
haps, was there mi intellect ul nucu so luminous, versatile, and 
flexible; which produced so touch; which could deal with such 
n vast range of dillicult subjects without being ever obscure, 
tangled, or dull. What ho wrote was often superficial in thought 
and knowledge, and marred by .grout faults of temper end 
character, but it was always transparently clour, almost uhvays 
brilliant and grimeful, admirably proportioned and admirably 
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arranged. Ho had tliu manners and some of tho Instes nf 
(%)iii'tj society; his wit was almost as conspicuous in convorsidinu 
as iu his writings, and though ho was looked nil wilh extreme 
disfivour by the rulers of France, hn exercised a great influence 
on tho chief sovereigns of his lime. Frederick uf Pru^m, 
Catherine of Russia, Joseph II. of Austria, (Justavus III. of 
Kwoden, Christian VII. of Denmark, Frederick of Hesse, ami 
Stanislaus of Roland were among his friends, correspondents, or 
admirers; and chiefly through their influence a now spirit of 
enlightenment And tolerance began to pervade tho legislation of 
Ihirnpo. 

J havn already mentioned the immense steps which hail at 
this time been taken in the direction of religious toleration. 1 
It had been formally rerognbed, not only in the chief Pro¬ 
testant I'omiti'ics, but also in the, wide dominions of tlm 15m- 
pivss of Russia. If* hail been practically admitted tlirougli llm 
Austrian dominions. Keen in Italy and Spurn the power of 
the, persecutor was elfectually bridled, and Ihe great perreeiiling 
order of the Jesuits was e> polled from mnM, Huropean eounlries 
nudlimilly suppressed by tlit* Pope. In the hall-rentnry before I ho 
Jiiwolution measures were taken formally ubolMiiiig torture in 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, Poland, Switzerland, lie e, Tuscany, 
and Sweden; where it was not abolished it fell Info general 
Misuse, nnrl over a great, part of Kiirnpo tbe penal codes wen * 
revised and mitigated in accordance, with tho principles nf 
[Scccnria and Voltaire.** Tho remnants of serfdom, and of other 
feudal oppressions, ^vvero at the same time slowly but steadily 
disappearing. Ju Italy e,specially, whom tho philosophical 
movement was admirably represented by tho wrilings of 
Jtnccariu, Pilnngicri, (ieimvesi, and (ialanti, a great movement 
had long been in progress for tho purpose of abolishing feudal 
ami incdimvnl privileges relating to laud or to exemptions from 
taxation. It had boon begun as early as 1723 by Viet nr 
Amadous in Piedmont, lb wuh continued by tho Lorraine 
princes in Tuscany, and it was soon carried out in Naples, 
Sicily, and Savoy. 3 In Germany serfdom ami many feudal 

1 Sao vol. HI. pp. ROft, AOf. Pthimmltfi) art. jocIv.; Httpontl* 

* Heo Annual Iinj\otrr % 1770, pf>, tlm and ASim*, pp. 'tKfl OSH; Itucklu'M 
HR, 191; 17H0, p. Iftl; 1791, p. 210. HMarg or (UrthMtlon, it 107 110, 
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obligations still existed very widely up to the time of the Involu¬ 
tion, 1 but the Stato serfs in Pomerania had been enfranchised 
as early as 1719 2 A similar measure was carrier! out on the 
State domains in Austria, 3 while in Denmark the last traces 
of villouago were abolished by royal authority. 4 In Poland, 
though serfdom continued, it had become, under the patronage 
of the Kiug, a sort of fashion among the more enlightened 
nobles to give freedom to their peasants, und in the words of an 
excellent observer, c Tho peasantry of the North were travelling 
fast, towards perfect and universal liberty. 18 The exclusiveness 
of limb was sit the same time diminishing. Never before, except 
in the small republics of Italy, had commercial und mercantile 
inti Tests occupied so great a place upon the Continent of 
Europe; and in Franco especially, the immense number of the 
new nobility recruited from these classes and from the profes¬ 
sions, was nmi of the most characteristic features of the time. 
Men like Tolbert and Lmivois and Vergennes and Kartino and 
Netker, whose limiilies had very recently risen from the hum¬ 
blest positions, directed in a great measure the Government, 
while the social inlluouco of literature was continually increasing. 

The changed spirit I have described was everywhere per¬ 
ceptible iu the laws. It was still more perceptible in their 
administration, and the immediate impulse of reform all over 
Ihirope appeared to come from tho sovereigns. Tim language, of 
nnndercet in describing the condition of continental Europoiu 
the period between tlio cl with of Descartes and the French 
Revolution, is very remarkable, In France, Kpain, Hungary, 
and Bohemia, ho says, the feeble traces of political liberty that 
had existed lmd disappeared, but these more or less real losses 
were more than compensated by tho destruction of arbitrary 
arwtoemoios. The quality of man was more respected. Royal 
despotism destroyed tho more grievous oppressions and humilia¬ 
tions of feudalism. A new spirit of equality passed into tho 
laws. A kind of despotism arose which had been hitherto un¬ 
known in Europe. It was almost absolute by law, but it wus at 

porlanfc movemmit in Donlol, L& * Donlol, p. 174. 

HMnt'wn ft la Modal * Annual tfryiHtrri 1770, p. 101. 

pp. I Ull-200 * 1 Uont/., (hi thv Nut* of fiuw/tp, 

1 Toomiovlllo, Anatan p« fll. 

pp, 21, 25. 1 Annual Hojhtvt % 17!>J, p. 207. 
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tho same time restrained by opinion, directed by enlightened 
views, and mitigated by a regard to its own interest, and it 
often contributed largely to the increase nf riches, industry, 
and instruction, and sometimes even to that of civil liberty. 
Manners were softened by the decay of prejudices; by the 
growth of the industrial and commercial spirit; by the horror 
which the recollection of the religious wars had produced; by 
the diffusion of philosophic ideas of equality and humanity. 
Religions intolerance still lingered in the Hiatal (‘-book, but it 
was now regarded as a malter of human prudence, a necessary 
homage to popular prejudices, a precaution against the efter- 
vi‘sconce nf popular passions. It had lost, its old character of 
ferocity ami fanaticism. Tt took milder forms, and had of Into 
years greatly diminished. Kverywhe.ro, and on all subjects, 
though slowly and perhaps reluctantly, him practice of govern¬ 
ments lieis followed the inarch of opinion and even the ideas of 
the philosopher. 1 

This was the nature of the reform that Volfuirn and his 
followers desired, and the revolution to which they looked for¬ 
ward was a peaceful and a happy destruction of superstition, 
barbarous laws, ami feudal oppression, initiated and supported 
by royal authority. In a little treatise called tlm c Voyage of 
Reason/ which he wrote as late as 1771, he enumerates with 
exultation the many and great reforms which lmd been ammi- 
plishnd during the century, and boasts that the spirit of en¬ 
lightenment and toleration hud descended ujjou all the chief 
Ooiiris in Kurnpn, and was not unknown even in the Vatican.* 

* Mvorything I Hee/ lie once wrote, ‘scatters the seeds of a 
revolution, which will indubitably arrive, and which I shall not 
have the luippitiess to witness.* . . . ‘The young are indeed 
happy, for they will see great things.’ 3 ( The general weariness of 
Christianity,’ wrote his follower Grimm, ‘which is manifested in 
all parts,and especially in Catholic States, the disquiet which is 
vaguely agitating the minds of men, and leading thein to attack 
religious and political abuses, is a phenomenon as characteristic 

1 Oomlorcfit, J^rogrb tin VK*pr\t th* Htatn o/ Mmy/r, p|>. M 88. 
humaln,pf>, J8a-lf)2(ubrlrlgnrl). (U>m- "/Atomv tfo JW/r/lw, bnxuo xl 

inro the striking ploUiro of tlio ro- pp. ‘IHH -HI). 
forinH in the gontimtinn Mint pro- 1 Hco Hooipuiia, p. 245* Tbiu was 
coded tho Uuvoiulkm, In Cfotitx, On in 17GA. 
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of our coutury as tlio spirit of reform was of the sixteonLli, anil 
it foreshadows an lmniinent mid inevitable revolution. Ouo 
may say that France is the ceutro of this revolution, which will 
at least have this advantage over the preceding ones, that it mil 
be effected without costing any blood.’ 1 

It will appear, I think, from the foregoing considerations 
that the influence of Voltaire and liis followers in producing tlio 
devolution, though real, 1ms hoen greatly exaggerated. Tins lirst 
important signs of political oppnsition, indeed, am not to ho 
iiiuml in tho writings of tlio philosophers, hut in thosn conflicts 
between tlio OoiirLaiid tlm Parliaments which till a great part of 
tlm French history of tlio first seventy yoars of tho eighteenth 
century. 

The Parliament, of Paris and llin twelve provincial parlia¬ 
ments, which at this time exist,nil in Franco, wero not re- 
jiresentativo ami legislative assemblies. They wero judicial 
and magisterial lwdies—High Courts of Just,ice eoiisisting of 
tho most eminent lawyers nominntnd by tho Crown. They 
were divided into diiloront chambers, and they exercised tho 
highest, jurisdiotion in tlmir several provinces, hub they also 
exercised two functions which' were of a political nature. They 
had a right, of remonstrating against, tho cilicia of the King, and 
they chinned the much more important power of a veto upon 
legislation. When tho King issued an mlict ho sent it to tho 
Parliament of PariH to bo registered; it only acquired the force 
of law afl-er this registration, and 1,li« Parliament, claimed tho 
right of delaying or withholding its sanction. This powor, how¬ 
ever, was contested, and the King possesHisl an authority, which, 
wlion hilly exerted, completely annihilated it. lie could go 
down to tlio Parliament, und by holding wliul was called ‘a bed 
of justice,’ could by his simple order compel tho Parliament, to 
Tegistor his edict on pain of banishment or exile. But such 
a measure was an extreme, and generally an unpopular one, 
and tho fact, that every law required the sanction, and wuh ex¬ 
posed to the criticism, of ail independent judicial body, lipd a 
real importance in mitigating tlio despotism of the Government,. 
The Kiugwus able to override tho wishes of tho Purliumout; 


' Grimm at Dldorot, oommp. Jan. lTfifb 
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but if that body was supported by strong public opinion; if 
any circumstances had contributed to weaken tho authority of 
the Crown; and especially if a public loan depending for its 
success on the credit of the Government was required, tho parlia¬ 
mentary opposition became very serious. 1 

The political powers of the Parliament hail passed through 
several phases, which are not altogether free from controversy 
and obscurity. At first, ami for a long period, the, regist ration 
of edicts was probably nothing more than a legal form attesting 
their authenticity, but carrying with it no further power or 
responsibility. Under Lewis XL, however, tlm Parliament of 
Paris began, before registering edicts, to make remonstrances 
or observations about, them to the King, and this grew into a 
recognised right. Hie dignity of the Parliament was much 
increased under Lewis XII , when the Court of Peers, drawn 
(him the highest, nobility, mid exorcising the highest jurisdie- 
lion, was united with it; a and during the eivil wars, and espe¬ 
cially during the Premie, its political power and activity were 
enormously increased. Tim strong government of Lewis XIV. 
reduced it again to complete |ndi1ieal impotence. It was for¬ 
bidden to remonstrate. it was at last allowed to make repre¬ 
sentations, but only eight, days after it had duly registered the 
royal edict, and it was now mainly confined to its judicial func¬ 
tions. Lilt in the weak Governments that followed Mm death of 
Lewis XIV. the Parliamentregninee 1 its authority. It annulled 
the will of the late King; it. settled tho Regency, and it soon 
made itself a most powerful or"an of opinion. The sale of 
otliees bad given it a great, independence, for its members now 
hold permanent and hereditary posts which they had purchased, 
and which they regarded as their absolute property. 9 Tho 
Parliament consisted chiefly of men who had sprung from the 
richest Families of the third estate; but it included some who 


1 The part, pluyrd by tin* Purlin- 
KJicmlH in preinuing l.li" devolution 
1mm hem rcmiily uteri wh.h 

sliiKuhir Iwrninx and iiiA|iut tmilty Sy 
two admirable) hlMoriniM, who nro 
much lfHH known In England tlmn 
they ought to bo. lUiroiimln, t/M/irit 
JlhaluiUm naive arant la UhMUm ; 
mill [JhftrcMt, la i'kuU da l'A mum 
L giM till. Kuo, too, Uuh 
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belonged or were allied to the first families in France, while its 
influence extended to the subordinate law courts and to all the 
humbler members of the legal profession. 1 With the growth of 
industry and commerce that profession had been rising rapidly 
in importance, and all over France it looked up to the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris as its supreme representative. 

A body so constituted, so widely connected, and with such 
great powers of obstructing and directing the administration of 
justice, only needed a popular cause to be very formidable. It 
found this m the dispute between the Jesuits nnd the Jansenisls, 
when the Court supported tho former, and the Parliament, re¬ 
presenting a great body of public opinion, constituted itself tho 
champion of tho latter. For the first time for many years there 
was a direct, open, and serious opposition to the Crown. Thn 
immediate cause was tho famous Pull Umgenitus, which hail 
been promulgated at tho inspiration of the Jesuits, in 171(1, 
condemning one hundred ami one propositions in a work of tho 
Jausouist Quosnul, and among others several relating to free 
grace, which appeared almost literally extracted from fit Paul aiul 
St. Augustine. Tho dispute raged incessantly from the time of 
tho promulgation of the Pull; and in 1730 anrl the two follow¬ 
ing years, it took a very acute form. An Archbishop of Paris 
attempted to compel Ins clergy formally to accept tho Hull, and 
ho excommunicated some who resisted. They consulted the 
lawyers, and forty Paris advocates drew up a memorial, inviting 
an appeal to tho Parliament, and at tlie same time containing 
Home sentences which, in a despotic monarchy, wore deemed 
absolutely revolutionary. <Py the constitution of tho kingdom/ 
they said, ‘the Parliaments are the Senate of the nation; the 
sovereign depositors of the laws of tho State; tho represents 
tives of the public authority/ Thoy have supreme jurisdiction 
over all the members of tho State. No one lias a right to place 
himself above tlioir decisions. ‘ Laws are essentiatly conventions 
between those who govern, and those who are .governed/ 

These doctrines were consurcd by the Council of State 
as attacking tho first principle of the French monarchy, 
which is, that the whole supreme power rests in the person of 

1 Sod the excellent rcmarka of linmonte, M6m, J/lstoruj iwr, vli, 232; 
Grimm on tho inilnenoe of tho Iter* 23& 
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the King. The advocates in their reply acknowledged this 
principle; but they still maintained that by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom the Parliaments had a right of judging on 
appeal abuses of ecclesiastical authority. The lawyers of Paris 
and Bouen fully supported their colleagues, and the quarrel 
was envenomed by thB appearance in the arena of several 
Bishops on one side, and of the Parliament of Paris on the 
other. The Parliament ordered the suppression of a number of 
Episcopal pastorals denying its jurisdiction and censuring the 
advocates, and in September 1731 it issued a decree asserting 
in the very words of old French laws that 4 the temporal power 
is independent of all other powers, that it alone has the right of 
restraining the subjects of the King, and that the ministers of 
the Church are accountable to the Parliament, under the autho¬ 
rity of the monarch, for the exercise of their jurisdiction. 9 

Cardinal Fleury at this time directed the administration of 
France, and he deeply resented these proceedings. By tlio 
advice of liis minister and of his Council, the King exiled 
eleven of the recalcitrant advocates; annulled the recent decree 
of Parliament; forbade the Parliament to engage in any dis¬ 
cussion on ecclesiastical questions, or on tho limits between 
the temporal and ecclesiastical power, and refused to see the 
members when they went to remonstrate against this restric¬ 
tion of their rights. On the other hand, the advocates of Paris 
refused to plead in the law courts until thoir exiled colleagues 
were recalled, and the members of the Parliament threatened to 
resign their offices, and thus stop the whole administration of 
justiceif their jurisdiction and liberty were curtailed. They were 
summoned to Oompi&gne, and sternly rebuked by the King; 
but they pursued thoir course in defiance of the royal commands. 
They censured a new pastoral issued by the Archbishop of Paris, 
and forbade its distribution. The King at once annulled tho 
order, and caused several of the offending members to be arrested 
and exiled. One hundred and fifty magistrates then resigned, 
leaving the Parliament House amid the acclamations of an im¬ 
mense crowd. Threats of degradation, exile, and confiscation, were 
freely employed by the Court; but in July 1732 a kind of truce 
was made, and the Parliament consented to resume its functions. 

The quarrel, however, almost immediately revived. The 
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Court again attempted to prevent the Parliament from dis¬ 
cussing ecclesiastical matters, and it determined to limit its 
power both of appeal and remonstrance. A bed of justice held 
to register a declaration with this ohjccl, was pronounced by 
the Parliament to bo invalid on account of a technical flaw, 
and the Minister at once replied by exiling no le.ss than 13!) 
magistrates. Public opinion was now highly excited; the 
administration of justice was seriously impelled, and an the war 
of 1.733 was jiast breaking out, Henry feared a coutinuance of 
inlestme troubles. Tim sentence of exile against the magis¬ 
trates was accordingly recalled iu November J/JJJJ. The de¬ 
claration limiting the rights of the Parliament, was sus|iended, 
ami that body having for the present suhobmtially triumphed, 
the conflict was for a time tcrjuiiinleri, 

Ilurbier, who has so fully related the proceedings of Him 
time, notices that Him good City of Paris was Jansenist from 
liead to foot.’ The Parisians in general, he admits, knew no¬ 
thing, aud cared nothing, uUmt the thcnlogieul distinctions that 
were at issue; but they detested Km no aud the Jesuits, ami 
they vehemently applauded the resistance of the magistrates. 
A political doctrine analogous to the (Jallienn theory of Catho¬ 
licism now came into fashion. ‘As the whole Church/ it wan 
said, Hh above the Pope, so the,tuition is above the King.’ bike 
dames II. of Mnglami, Lewis XV. had contrived to throw into 
opposition the political forces which were naturally the strongest 
bulwarks of tlm throne. The (Jallicun form of Catholicism, while 
extremely jealous of Roman meddling, exalted the duty of 
passive oliedieneo to the sovereign as highly ns the (Jhurrli 
of Ktiglaml, aud on this point them was no diflferenco Iwtwece 
the (Jidlican and the Jansonist. A Parliament of magistrales 
invested with high judicial duties, and holding by right of 
purrhiwo hereditary olllces which conveyed Ihe privileges of 
nobility, was an essentially aristocratic and conservative body. 
It hod no sympathy with the school of frocthiuking which had 
arisen, aud Voltaire’s 1 letter* on Ihe Kuglish' had Iwvn mm of 
the very numerous books which the Parliament of Paris hart 
ordered to Ijo burnt. Ihit by the force of clreumsiimres, ami in 
the alisenee of any raid n*prew*nfativo system, this body luul 
now become the chief bulwark against derpolinn, and the !»>*,& 
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exponent of the popular feeling, and there was a groat do,sire to 
aggrandise its power. A memoir was circulated arguing that 
the French Parliaments were coeval with the monarchy, and 
rightful representatives of the people, and that the power 
claimed by the King’s Council over them was an usurpation. 
4 The business of a sovereign/ it continued, e is to maintain, and 
not to destroy the laws. This is his oath—this is the contract 
which he has made with his people. As he cannot make laws 
without the concurrence of Parliament, he ought to acquiesce in 
its refusals or remonstrances. If the magistrates abandoned 
their right of resistance, they would be false to their duties.’ 1 

The peace of 1738, giving Lorraine to Franco, throw Rome 
credit over the Government of Lewis XV.; but it was almost 
the last gleam of success in his long and ignoble reign. During 
tho war that preceded it, the coilIIlcIs between the Court ami 
Parliament wore suspended; but they revived in the last yours 
of the life of Floury, and again after a few years’ interval, in 
1747 and the following years. The questions at issue si ill 
related chiefly to tho limits of ecclesiastical and temporal juris¬ 
diction, anil tho right of Parliament as a judicial body to con¬ 
trol tho abuses of ecclesiastical power; but tho Parliament also 
made some real attempts to check, by -repeated remonstrances 
against now taxes, the financial »ruin which was approaching. 
Tho tax known as c tho tenth’ had boon imposed as a war tax, 
and an attempt to continue it in time of pooco caused violent 
and general discontent, and was resisted by several provincial 
Parliaments. A modified form known as c tho twentieth ’ was 
at last adopted; but it was only sanctioned by tho Parliament 
at the express command of the King, and it was only collected 
with great difficulty, and sometimes by force of anns.® From 
174-8 to 1758, discontent rose in Paris almost to the point of 
revolution. Tho popularity of the King had totally gone. He 
was sunk in the lowest and most degraded vice, almost indif¬ 
ferent to public affairs, and swayed to and fro by a suceeKsinu of 
mistresses, and the extravagance of his Court was unchecked, 
while the finances of the country were all but ruined, and while 

1 See a very full account of this XVI1J' pp. 2i>0-272 j VoUulro, 
conflict In Rocquairt, IjJtoprH Jtrro- Hitt, du /Yur&w/d. 
hUUmmin avnnt Ut lltroluthn, pp. • Jtucijutun, pp 128,120. 
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its industry wus crushed 1>y excessive null unequal luxation. Thu 
peace of Aix-la-Uliaptfllo in 17 W was extremely unpopular, for 
it terminated a costly war without obtaining for -Franco a single 
advantage for tlm sacrifices she laid made. 

An attempt to put an end to the exemption from taxation 
which the clergy enjoyed, was resist oil and failed, and the 
fmaticism of Do jje.iumont, who hud been made Archbishop of 
Paris in 17Id, fanned the JaiiHMiist quarrel into a Hume. JIo 
ordered his priest.s to refuse the Sacnmieuf, even in tlie agony 
of death, to any one who enuld not show a ticket of confession, 
proving that lit* had accepted the I Tull Unigeuilus, and he also 
endeavoured to obtain a complete control over the hospitals of 
Paris. On both points he was resisted by tlm Parliament. 
Priests who had refused tin 1 Sacraments under these circum¬ 
stances were prosecuted, imprisoned, or exiled. Tim (iuvmi- 
iiumt interposed in their favour, and in several ea es annulled 
their condemnation, and tlmra were vehement reemniiuitions 
between the (Jnurt and the Parliaments in which public opinion 
was unquestionably with the latter. Supported by the pro¬ 
vincial Parliaments, tlm Parliament of Pari.*, in !7o2, formally 
condemned tlm tickets of on ale.,.don, forbade any omli’.iitrdics to 
refuse the Kneraments Urmue Ohm* tickets were not produced, 
ordered its decree to Imi ported at the corners of every street in 
Paris, burn if a number of sermons ami epbmpnl mandates, 
accused tlm A rch hi* .Imp of Paris of* schh-imilie mameuvres/ amt 
of di*.ulieyiug ils orders, und even sni/*ed on his temporal pos¬ 
sessions. The Ifoverimieuh in February 17*dJ interposed by the 
form called a ‘main levtV to prevent tlm confiscation, ami 
ordered tlm Parliament, by letters potent, to abstain from any 
further action on tlm subject. Tlm Parliament refused to 
register these hotel's, and declared its determination to resist. 
In the night of May H and 11, 175!!, let! its of * cachet* were 
issued, aiul all the members of tlm Parliament of Paris, except 
those who formed the ‘grantl chamber/ were exiled, and ordered 
to leave Paris in twenty-four hours. Tlm * grand chamber’ was 
tlm first of the seven chandler* into which tlm Parliament of 
Paris was divided, and it was Imped that, its iiioiiiIjcim, as limy 
consisted of tlm older tmigisfrales, many of wlmm received 
peiihionu from the (Jourl, would prow IU'mMc, Tlmy divhuvd, 
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however, that thoy shared the sentiments of their colleagues, 
and they WBre accordingly exiled to Pontoiso, anil afterwards to 
Soissons. The remonstrances drawn up hy the Parliament 
against the invasion of the rights of the civil power by eccle¬ 
siastics, and of the rights of Parliament hy thu Court, with 
widely circulated, and exercised a great influence on opinion. 

The provincial Parliaments supported the Parliament of 
Paris, and the conflict became continually more bitter. Tim 
Uuiversity of Paris and a number of legal bodies Hunt deputa¬ 
tions congratulating tho magistrates on their firmness. Swarms 
of anonymous or pseudonymous pamphlets ami lampoons as¬ 
sailed the Government and the clergy. Seditious placards ap¬ 
peared upon thu walls. Imniouso assemblages attended tlm 
funerals of those who had been refused the Sacraments on their 
deathbeds. Biots broke out in many quarters and numerous 
arrests wore made. A spirit of fierce persecution seemed to 
animate those in power. llofuHtilg of tho Sacraments greatly 
multiplied. There was a now and severe persecution of Protes¬ 
tants, and a greatly increased stringency in tho consorslii]> of 
the press. Per eight nights after tho disgrace of the Parlia¬ 
ment of PariB, tho streets wore patrolled hy cavalry, and tlm 
palace of the archbishop was protected by a largo body of 
soldiers. It was at this time that D’Argenson wrote: ‘Tho 
loss of religion in Franco cannot bo attributed to the English 
philosophy; which has only influenced about a hundred philo¬ 
sophers in Paris, but to the hatred of the priests, which him 
now risen to excess. The ministers of religion can scarcely 
show thomsclves in the streets without boing hooted, and all 
this comes from the Bull Unigenitus and from the disgrace of 
tho Parliament.’ 1 A royal court established to fultil tho funi>- 
tions of the Parliament hod no weight or influence, and words 
wore spoken which seemed to belong to tho timo of the Involu¬ 
tion. There wore rumours that all the Parliaments united 
would demand tho assembly of the Rtatos-Genoml to represent 
authoritatively the whole nation. A bishop of hloatauhan in 
1753, in a pastoral which was suppressed by the Parliament of 
Toulouse, recalled the history of tho conflict between tho Kitglish 
Parliament and Oharlos I., and insinuated that another l’urliu- 
> S'Atgenson, Mimlm, viil. 40; Uouijuahi, p. 170. 
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mint might bo tho means of conduct ing another king to tlui 
scaffold. 1 The suppression of the Clmtulct, the law court which 
fulfilled some of the suspended functions of the Parliament, was 
expected, and D’Argenson relates tho prediction of a magistrate, 
with which he himself agreed, that in that case ‘the shops 
would at once be closed, barricades would Ixi thrown up in tlui 
streets, and in this way the Revolution would begin.’* * Every¬ 
thing,’ wrote that, very aentn observer in March 1754, ‘is pre¬ 
paring tho way for civil war. ... It is the priests who ant 
nvorywhoro pushing on these troubles and this disorder. Tho 
minds of niun are turning to discontent and disobedience, and 
everything seems moving towards a great revolution, both in 
religion and government.’* ‘Tho evil resulting from our abso¬ 
lute monarchical Government,’ he wrote on another occasion, * is 
persuading all Franco and all Europe, that it is tho worst, of 
(JovurmnuntH. . . . This opinion advanci-s, rises, strengthens, 
and may load to a national revolution; ’ 4 and hit predicted forty 
years before the Revolution actually broke out, that a great 
diminution of kingly power * anil oven republicanism ’ was the 
probable issue in Eruuce.* 

Tho juunuds of IVArgeiiHon lietwmi 1740 «nd 1750 an* full 
of such predictions, and they paint with a wonderful sagacity 
the signs of the times. ‘ A philosophic wind of free and auti- 
lnonureliioul government blows upon us—it is passing into the 
minds of men. ... A revolution may lie accomplished with 
less opposition than is supposed, ... it may ho made by an- 
clamatiim.... All orders are at euro discontented, Everything 
is combustible. A riot may ]mikh into revolt, and a revolt inlo 
n complete Revolution.’ ‘The wools “nation” and “{State*' 
were never heard so often as now. They were never pronounced 
under Lewis X IV. There was then no idea corresponding to 
thorn. . . . This comes to us from the Parliament ami from the 
English.’ ‘Our opinions am much iultuenoed by the neigh- 
lsmrliood of England, mul opinion governs the world. Who 
can say whether in the future, deuiKitism will inenwe or 
diminiuh in Franco? Vor my j[uirt, I look forward tu the latter, 


* nowpuiln, j>, 178 . 
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and even to republicanism. I have seen in my life the respect 
and love of the people for royalty diminish. Lewis XV. lias not 
known how to govern either as a despot or os a good chief of a 
republic, and woe to the royal authority when neither course is 
taken.’ The (Government is c an extravagant anarchy/ c No 
firmness, no resolution, no decision of any kind. It is a weather¬ 
cock blown od in turns by the courtiers who surround it/ 
‘ Weakness and submission to ill-directed impulses injure 
society much more seriously than tho most refined malico. 
This reign is a proof, for with these faults it has produced more 
evil than tho much more tyrannical reigns that preceded it/ 1 
, It will be observed that the whole conflict I have described 
was almost unconnected with tho philosophical, freotliinking, 
ami literary movement to which the Revolution has boon too 
largely attributed. It had risen to agreat height by tho middle 
of the century before Voltaire had made any serious attack on 
the Christian faith, before tho publication of the 1 KiutytilopioiIitL,* 
Indore any of the important writings of Rousseau, Diderot, 
JJ’Alembert, IJclvetius, or ilolbach. At tint same time, as 
Voltaire had truly said, a spirit of inquiry and reasoning, un¬ 
known in the previous reign, lmd long been abroad, ami it 
weakened the empire of authority ami tradition, it was at the 
end of]753 that Chesterfield wrote thn well-known letter to 
his son, in which ho enumerates tho signs of catastrophe which 
he saw gathering in Franco—tho King at once despised and 
hated, e jealous of tlm Parliaments who would support his autho¬ 
rity, and a devoted bigot to the Church that) would destroy it’— 
his ministers disunited and incupuhle—the people poor and 
discontented—tlio clergy and the Parliaments irreconcilable 
enemies. ‘The French nation, 1 lie continued, * reasons freely, 
which they never did before, upon matters of religion and govern¬ 
ment, and begins to be spregiudicuti: tho officers do so loo: in 
short, all tho symptoms which I have over met with in history 
previous to great changes and revolutions in government, now 
exist and daily increase in France/ 9 

Madame do Pompadour perhaps saved the country from an 

1 D’ArfyotiPon, vi. 464, vii. 242, toy Jln(x|iinin find Auhorlln. 
vill. IHR. Many othor pfiNWjfiiH to * OlirhiorllolriVi Uitm r, 11. 318, 
tho some cflEpot toavo boon colluded :U0. 
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immediate rising, by inducing tin 1 King in flu* summer of L7o t 
once more to reverse his policy. Kmphnimr jh u pretext the 
birth of llie prince who was afterwards Lewis XVJ., lio hujv- 
pitisseil tho unpopular rnynl Court, recalled anil reinstated 
tho Parliament of Paris, ami rithe mugbl rules who had 
been imprisoned. There was for a limn groat exultation in 
Paris, and it was increased wlion the Kinu, litivimr vainly en¬ 
deavoured to indue** the* hi.diops to abandon Ilu*ir war a^aiih-t 
Jansenism, and especudly the liekets of ttmle^inn, exiled Ilia 
Archbishops of Paris and Aix and tli»* BMmps of Orleans and 
Troyes. For a linn*, tin* policy of the Court t eruied completely 
changed. Thu Parliaments wen* left free to prosecute and 
punish priests who refused the Sacraments to 1ho:a* who had unt 
auceptcd Um Pupal Bulb Tlio jier^eriifion of Protestants was 
iirrusted. Tho * liney elop'd in,' whieh haul been siippr ■ ed, was 
again allowed to appear, and the Parliament. of Paris was once 
mum in dose alliance with the Court, and fool; no resolution 
without consulting tlu^ King. Tin-re seldom was a stranger 
example of that extreme vacillation, that instability of policy 
which was rapidly educating thu French people into inihifsof 
insuhordinaf ion and opposition, and it is also curious to observe 
even at this time the complete absence of moderation and mea¬ 
sure which is now thu characteristic* defect of French poli¬ 
tical life. In countries where constitutional government really 
flourishes, political disputes are habitually settled by compro¬ 
mise, and in tho way of bargain. In Franco all political life 
is modelled after war, mid it in tho main object of tho victorious 
party to pursue its advantage to the utmost. 

Homo priests were condemned by the Parliament to per- 
petual banishment; some who refused to apjienr before it were, 
in their absence, condemned to tho galleys; numerous writings 
against thu Parliament were burnt; the sentences were placarded 
in tho most conspicuous parts of Paris, and the Parliament oven 
went so far m to issue a decree declaring that thu Bull was not 
a rule of fuith, and forbidding any ucdesiastic, ‘of whatever 
order, quality, or dignity he might he, to attribute to it tins 
diameter/ Tho decree was evidently directed against the 
bishops, and it was no less evidently an invasion of their right¬ 
ful spiritual province. Public opinion, however, strongly sup* 
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ported it, and the hatred of the pi’iests, and especially of tlm 
Jesuits, was such that they could scarcely appear without insult 
in the streets. The Archbishop of Paris, availing himself of the 
September vacation of the Parliament in 1756, issued an in¬ 
struction excommunicating all priests who administered tho 
Hacrament in obedience to orders from a secular tribunal, all 
Catholics who asked for such orders, and all magistrates who 
grunted them, and he announced that more than sixty bishops 
were ready to support him. The Chatelet, as the Parliament 
was not sitting, took np the matter, and the instruction of the 
Archbishop was publicly burnt, amid the applause of a great 
multitude* The Archbishop retaliated by threatening with 
excommunication all who read the sentence of tho Chatelet. 
The Chatelet forbade anyone to print or circulate this ‘ mando¬ 
lin cut’ under penalty of corporal punishment, and in tho space 
of a fortnight condemned to tho fire the pastorals of seven other 
bishops who liad expressed their concurrence with the Arch¬ 
bishop. 1 

The Government, alarmed at the fury of tho religious war 
which appeared daily increasing, privately appealed to l>nne- 
dict XIV., who was at this time governing tho Church with 
omiueait wisdom and moderation. It was impossible, however, 
for a Pope to abandon or retract a Pm pal Dull, and with the host 
intentions Benedict only fanned tho (lame. Tie issued a brief, 
declaring the Bull Unigonitus to bo a law of the Church which 
could not bo repudiated without danger to salvation; but iu 
order to avoid scandal, the Pronch priests were directed to 
administer the Sacraments to suspected Jausonists ‘at their 
own risk and peril,’ and to refuse them only to ‘notorious’ 
Jansomsts. The King sent this brief to the bishops with mi 
order to conform to it, but the Parliament refused all concilia¬ 
tion and issued a decree suppressing the Pupal brief. 3 

It was evident that the Parliament was obtaining mi en¬ 
tirely new position and authority in tho Htato. and it was 
equally evident that a very formidable public opinion had sud¬ 
denly arisen. Discussions about the fundamental laws of the 
(State might l>o heard even among the common people in the 
market-place, aud the question whether Pmiiee was a tempered 
1 iUJoriuain, fti. lilO, * 11 jit L p. ICC. 
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nml representative monarchy, or an uncontrolled despotism, 
like Turkey, was eagerly debuted. If the King possessed the 
power lie had frequently exercised, of giving hi* edicts the 
force of law by means of ‘beds of justice/ in fpite of the re¬ 
monstrances of the Parliament, France was in fact a pure 
despotism; but the opinion was iu>\v becoming almost universal, 
beyond the limits of the Court, and of tlm clergy, that no edict 
had tlie force of law which had not boon registered by tin* Iron 
consent of the magistrates. ‘The people/ wrote D'ArgoiiMUi, 

* are become great, lovers of Parliaments. They see in them a 
remedy for tlm vexations liny suffer on all sides. All this 
foreshadows sumo revolt that is already smouldering.* 6 If it 
should become necessary to as. emblo tlm Kfutes-Gcncrul, they 
would not assemble in vain.* Tlm Parliaments win* spoken of 
us tlm ‘National Government/ Him true Aluusuvh of France/ 

* the source of legitimate power.* 1 

Tlm provincial Parliaments had also begun to act in close 
concert with tlm Parliament of Paris, and tin* doefrino bud 
grown up that limy •were all only parts, or according to I he 
received phmse ‘classes* of a single organic whole, which, in tlm 
absence of the Stnfes-fSciieral, was the permanent and legitimate 
representative of tlm nation. The Parliaments themselves sup¬ 
ported this claim, and it was evident that if admitted it would 
completely transform tlm government of tlm country. 

Another consequence of this religious war was a porten¬ 
tously rapid spread of religious scepticism, Anyone who lias 
any kuuI knowledge of lifii will have perceived that great 
changes of opinion among large masses of men nre almost 
always effected, not by direct argument, but by a change of pn*- 
d is positions and sympathies. When tlm tide of opinion Howe 
Hlrrmgly against a class, the minds of mm will bo prepared to 
question or reject what they tench. Tlm groat library move¬ 
ment against Christianity was conducted with genius and [>er~ 
sovcranco; but it would never have hail a wide and popular 
influence, if man hod not Unm prepared to receive it. It was 
the hatred excited by arrogant, persocutitig, and meddling 
priests; it won tlm wrangling that constantly took place at 
marriages and deathbeds; it was tlm perpetual iutcrfnroueo of 
1 Jtocijiwln, pp 101 IU0 ; Auliurfln, pp. iS7i 
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J esuits with the relations of domestic life, that had gradually 
opened the Trench mind. It was noticed at the Carnival of 
175G that the most popular figures were ignoble caricatures of 
ecclesiastics, monks, and nuns, 1 and a swarm of writings were 
now circulated from hand to hand, assailing the very foundations 
of tho Christian faith. 

The Court, alarmed at the growing claims of the Parlia¬ 
ments, desirous of obtaining a voluntary contribution from the 
clergy fur the Seven Years’ War, which was just breaking 
out., and justly indignant at the treatment by tho Parliament 
of the Papal Bull, which had been recommended to it, turned 
violently to the other side. In December 1750, the King 
went down with great ceremony to llie Parliament, and having 
held a bed of justice, ho authoritatively enjoined the reception 
of the Bull as a decree of the Church; cur Unhid the judicial 
functions of Parliament in ecclesiastical cases, and peremp- 
tnrily declared that he would enforce his decision I)} the full 
weight of liis authority. Menacing signs of popular indig¬ 
nation appeared; but there was no actual outbreak, ami tho 
attempt of Damiens on the life of the King turned for the 
moment tho popular sentiment. The next few yearn present it 
confused mid stormy picture of conflict and vacillation, Great 
numbers of tho magistrates resigned their offices. The courts 
of justice wore again interrupted. Seditious placards again 
appeared in the streets. Nearly every new tax required for 
tin* war produced a wrangle, and the Parliament of JJesanyou 
having distinguished itself by its opposition to an unpopular 
las, four of its mombers wero thrown into prison, and twenty- 
eight exiled. The Parliament of Paris now described arrests by 
loiters of ( cachet 9 as ‘the irregular methods of absolute pmwT,’ 
anil as contrary to the 4 rights of the nation. 9 It remonstrated 
again and again, in terms which excited tho warm admiration of 
Burke , 12 against tho extravagance and complete absence of any 
real control, that, prevailed in French finances. It openly ques¬ 
tioned the authority of beds of justice to compel it to register 
decrees, to which it had not fully consented. ,It maintained in 
concurrence with the provincial Pailianients Mm 1 doctrine,of the 

1 IVAr^'twm, ix. 2lfl. the Stub; of Um 
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unify of all the Parliaments nf the nation. end of the existence* 
of fundamental laws ^hich 11n 1 Sovereign o ml, 1 not di^regunl. 
On the of-hcr hand, tlm Chancellor in tin* name of flu* King 
sternly blamiiil the, remount runres of flu* Parliament, and i^nplia- 
tic-ally asserted that tin* wlioln ^i>vr*n*i^rn power of the country 
resided in tho King. Tlin Archbishop warn recalled from exile; 
but soon on now provocation was again exiled, and tin* sumo 
system of all (‘mate severity and iudultreneo was piir»uud m 
dealing with the magistrates. Proofliinking and sedition* 
writers wore fiercely pursued, and in this respect flier** was 
lilfle (inference between fin* opposing parties. Among ofIi»*r 
instances of petty persecution, nn advocute was struck off Him 
rolls, by order of tho Parliament of Paris, for having written 
aguiuwt the refusal of Christian burial to actors. 1 

One {front annucwHion, however, was made to public opinion, 
A series of recent scandals had strengthened the hostility to 
tlm Jesuits, which had now become one of the strongest pasdnin 
of tho French mind. All tlm Parliaments wen* unit eel in hatred 
of them, and the immoral or seditions sentiments in their 
writings wore abundantly exposed. Their books were now 
publicity burnt. Their houses worn suppressed. Tlmir school* 
were closed, and at last, in 17BI, to tlm great di light of tlm 
mil ion tho order was absolutely banished from tlm soil of 
Prance, 

The royal power, however, seemed evidently sinking. Tlm 
disasters of Itnssbacli, fjrrvelt, Minden, Hclloisln mid Quebec 
tell with crushing effects, and the Peace of I7W was tlm most# 
calamitous and liuniiliafing in modem French history. It was 
mom so oven t han tho Peace nf [Tlrccht, for then at least tlm 
original object) of tlm war had been accomplished by tho main¬ 
tenance of a Hnurbnn prince on the Spanish throne. Uy dnim- 
ing absolute authority tlm monarchy incurred and accepted 
undivided responsibility; and it hud given Franco neither 
internal peace, nor financial priority, nor military glory, imd 
had led her into a disastrous coulliot with a great constitutional 
kingdom. Tlm splendour with which tho genius of tlm elder Pitt 
irradiated English Parliamentary life, tho soundness of English 
finance, tho magnificence of tlm Knglish rimr|iiests, hud all their 
* IlixHjtuuiu p. sMfc 
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part in discrediting by contrast Ilia form of government exist¬ 
ing in France. It had of lato years become very* common to 
compare the two countries, and there was liardly more than 
one point in which the comparison could at this time fill a 
Frenchman with legitimate pride. French contemporary lite¬ 
rature, indeed, was in influence and genius the first in ilia world, 
yet almost every French writer had beon treated as a criminal, 
and almost every French book of importance had incurred the 
hostility of thB Government. 

The question of taxation again gave rise to serious conflicts. 
The war had ended, but a burden of overwhelming weight still 
continued. In May 1753, a bed of justice was hold in which 
edicts, removing some taxes but imposing others, were regisl ered 
by express royal command. Tho Parliament of Paris pro¬ 
tested against those forced registrations as ‘tending to the sub¬ 
version of tho fundamental laws of the kingdom, 1 ' and some of 
the provincial Parliaments positively refused to register the 
edicts until detailed accounts of the finances of the nation luul 
been laid before thorn. ‘The magistrates/ it was suitl, ‘warn 
not called together to register the royal edict,s in order lo ap¬ 
prove of them blindly/ and they ordered their remonstrant's 
to be printed and disseminated. The King on his side su|h 
proHNotl these remonstrances, and the commanders of the pro¬ 
vinces were directed ‘monu militari’ to obtain tho registration 
of tlio edicts. Numbers of magistrates wore arrested. Homo 
signed in the presence and under the Intimidation of soldiers. 
Eighty xnoinboni of the Parliament of Rouen resigned. Tim 
Parliament of Paris in a strong remonstrance supported the 
provincial Parliaments, described the conduct of tho (Invern- 
ment in imposing its edicts by force of arms as placing (In* 
French nation in tho position of a humiliated, and subjugated 
people, anil declared that these attacks on a ‘sue,red and in\in¬ 
laid o magistracy' must shake the stability of the throne, mid 
tench tho people that what was maintained by force might be 
overthrown by force. No edicts, the Parliament now boldly Mud, 
were lawfully obligatory which laid not been 1 freely iv^rnlered/ 
not only by the Parliament of Paris, but by all tint Parliaments 
in Prance. The (lovcmmcnt, alarmed at the m-i.lmme it. cu« 
countered, modified its edicts, nnuumuvd tu llie Parliament,** that 
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the King was willing of his elenmiioy to pardon their rebellion, 
invited them to communicate their views about possible im¬ 
provements in the management of the ii nances, and enjoined an 
absolute silence on all that had happened. 1 

If the Revolution had at this time broken out it would pro¬ 
bably have excited but little surprise, In the ‘ Kudin’ of Uou*-- 
suan, which was published in J702, there occurs 1 hi- ivmnrLuhln 
prediction that e Kurope was npprunrhjng a Mato of crisis and 
the ago of evolutions,* and that mum of its /real iiMiumdiiis 
were likely to lust long. 3 In the summer of tin* following year 
Wilkes was in Paris, and in an iiilereMimr letter to Lord 
Temple lie described tlm vinleitee with which the Parliament * 
wore treated, and added, ‘Tim moM, sensible men hero think 
that this country is on the eve of a great revolution/ 3 Hurke, 
looking on the subject from another sale, showed dearly in a 
pamphlet published in 17<>!) how financial disorders were pre¬ 
paring the way for a great convulsion that might nflivt, not 
only Prance but all Kurope. 4 Tin* clergy, indignant at tlm ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jesuits, ut the contempt with which two Papal 
Bulls in favour of that order were treated, and at the rapid in- 
cmiso of sceptical writings mid opinions, held a tienernl As¬ 
sembly iu 17iW, in which they condemned tlm writings of 
Helvetian, .Diderot, Voltaire, and Uoiinseau, and declared that 
‘tlm spirit of the century seemed to threaten tlm State with a 
revolution, which was likely to result in u general ruin mid 
destruction/ 3 

In tlm sumo assembly they once more asserted as against the 
Parliaments tlm entire independence of the oerlcsuMtiral power 
in all things relating to (Jnd, mid especially in the admiuistra- 
tirm of the KarramontH, and declaring that tin* Hull Unigenitiis 
was £ a dogmatic judgment, of the Universal Church/ they pro¬ 
nounced that those who were rcfnmtory to it must, like other 


1 Rmvitmln, ro>, WMU1MX 
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public sinners, be publicly refused the Sacraments. The Parlia¬ 
ment ordered this declaration to be suppressed, and a circular 
letter of the Archbishop of Rheims to be burnt. The King, nn 
the petition of the bishox^s, cancelled this decree. The cen¬ 
sured writings were assiduously circulated, together with pam¬ 
phlets accusing the magistrates of deliberately labouring to 
overthrow the throne and the altar/ and petitions asking for the 
restoration of the Jesuits. At last in May 1765 an order of 
Council was published, ordering the observance of the Gallican 
maxims of 1682 fixing the bounds of the two powers, and it 
at the same time repeated the declaration of 1731 prescribing 
absolute silence on these questions. 1 

Jt was little more than a dead letter, and the contest between 
the Parliaments and the bishops continued with unabated viru¬ 
lence; but it no longer excited the same interest. The anti- 
Christian movoment was now at its height, and the public hail 
raised I/O cure about the Hull Uuigeuitus. The atrocious punish¬ 
ment of the Chevalier do la Burro, a young soldier of nineteen, 
who was condemned for blasphemy in 1766, tortured with 
horrible severity, and then beheaded, excited a deep-seated 
indignation, and innumerable writings were circulated advoca¬ 
ting complete religious toleration, and attacking priests, monks, 
nuns, Christianity, and even Theism itself. Many who sold 
tlioso writings were thrown into prison, and some were sent to 
the galleys; but it was plain that the anti-Christian, literature 
represented the opinions, and met the demands, of the grout 
body of the educated classes, and that crowds of administrators 
in all departments connived at or favoured its circulation. 
Atheism had ]xmutratod into the monasteries, perhaps even into 
the episcopal palaces, and the sincere Catholics did nothing to 
make their religion respected. The faculty of theology selected 
this time to declare that religious intolerance was of the essence 
of Catholicism, and that, it was the duty of princes to place 
their swords at the service of the faith.* I have already men¬ 
tioned the opiscox>ai memorial of 1770, ‘on the evil conse¬ 
quences of liberty of thinking and printing/ 3 What little 
devotion remained was of a very sickly character. A skull 
illuminated with tapers, and adorned with ribbons and pearls, 

* Uuocpudn, pp k 2 RSI- SUM. » Jnltl. p. m • Ibid p. m. 
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might at this time be commonly found in a devout Indy’s 
boudoir. It was called ‘La Belle Mignonnt?,’ and the devotee 
was accustomed to spend a portion of every d:iy in prayer and 
meditation before it. The Qucon was much addicted to this 
devotion, and the skull before which she prayed was fluid to lie 
that of Ninon do 1’Enclos. 1 

Nearly everything strong, masculine, and intellectual, wus 
opposed to the Church, and the great favour which the chief 
sovereigns of Europe showed to the Encyclopedists resuited 
upon and elevated their position in France. Voltaire boasted 
with some truth, that their ideas were in the ascendant from 
Rt». Petersburg to Cadiz, How little tlm French Government 
itself, regarded papal anathemas, was shown by its conduct in 
17BH, when having quarrelled with the Pupa, chiefly on a 
mutter relating to Parma and Placentia, it seized upon tint 
papal town and territory of Avignon, incorporated them for !t 
time into the French monarchy, mid refused to restore them t ill 
the end of 1773, when the Pope had at last yielded to the 
demand of Franco, Spain, and Naples, for the suppression of* 
the Jesuits.* 

The ]w>lihieal questions at issne between the Parliaments and 
the Court were of a graver and more inqiortant diameter. (bold 
the King impose taxes without the free consent of the Parlia¬ 
ment? Could he legitimately, by a ‘ bed of justice,’ compel the 
magistrates to register edicts of which they did not approve? 
Could hrt arrest, imprison, and exile them if they refused to 
obey? Hud the Council of State, which was essentially the 
organ of the King, the power of annulling the decrees of the 
Parliament, and arresting the prosecutions which it« ordered? 
What was the nature, and what were the relations, of tlm 
Parliaments ? Were they merely a number of separate law 
courts, deriving all their force and authority from the Hovereign, 
or were they branches of one organic whole, of an institution 
which was one of the oldest parts of the French Government, 
and which had, by right, original and independent powers? 
Was the registration of the royal edicts, which, was required 
before they obtained the force of law, a mere matter of form, 

1 D'Artfrninon, A/fts. vit. 10,17. 
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attestation, or verification, in winch the magistrates acted the 
parts of witnesses or clerks, or did it mean that those edicts 
were to he submitted to their free judgments, and that they 
might bo annulled by their veto ? It is obvious that such ques¬ 
tions touched the very foundations of French government, and 
they were not likely to be settled by archaeological, historical, or 
juridical arguments, but by the pressure either of opinion or of 
force. If, appeared at one time probable, the Parliament s 
established the position for which they contended, the Froncli 
monarchy would at once cease to be a despotism. The Govern¬ 
ment would not be in the English sense representative; but it 
would have some affinity to the Government of Venice. The 
authority of the King would bo toinpered and controlled by a 
powerful and independent magistracy, partly concentrated in the 
metropolis, partly diffused through, and in some sense repre¬ 
senting, the different provinces. If, on the other hand, the 
claims of tho Parliaments were overthrown, tlio Government of 
France was ossontudly a pure autocracy. 

The question was now brought dourly to an issue. ‘ If tlioy 
succeed,’ writes Bnrbier, Mu diminishing tho authority and the 
protended rights of Parliament, there will no longer bn any 
obstacle to a Redid despotism. If, on the other hand, the Parlia¬ 
ments unite to resist by strong measures, this can only be 
followed by a general revolution in the State.’ 1 In .March 
170(5, the Parliament of Paris having issued a decree protesting 
against the arrest and trial of some members of the Parliament 
of Brittany, tho King appeared in person in tho Parliament, 
and ordered tlm decree to be expunged from their records. lie 
informed the magistrates that this affair in no way concerned 
them, lie accused them of disregarding the fundamental 
rights of the Crown in pretending tluit Guy formed with the 
other Parliaments of tho kingdom an indivisible body which 
was the representative of the nation and participated with the 
monarch in making tho laws; and ho proceeded in tho most 
emphatic and explicit. tomiH to affirm that tlm monarchy of 
France was an'nbsoluto and unlimited despotism, ‘it is in my 
person alone,’ he suid, * that tlm sovereign power resides. It is 
from me alone that my Courts derive their existence and their 
1 Booqualn, p. 210, 
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authority; it is to mo alone that the legislative power belongs 
without dependence and without division; tint whole public 
order emanates from me; ’ und ho concluded by threatenin'' that 
if the Parliament continued the scandal of op;* using his will, 
he would find himself obliged to employ t liu power ho hail re- 
ceived from God, to preserve his people from the fatal conse¬ 
quences of such attempts. 1 

It would be impossible to speak more plainly. In the faro 
of tlio intense intellectual und political life that was now agita¬ 
ting the nation, in a country which ltoasted that it was at tin* 
hoiul of civilisation, and addressing a great judicial 1 h» ly which 
wus said to 1st as ancient ns tlio monarchy itself, the King of 
Prance claimed a power which was esneiil.inlly that, of uu Orien¬ 
tal despot. And tlio sovereign who used this language was 
not a Cuisar, a Frederick, or a Na|sdeon. 11 1 « wits contempt iblo 
in his abilities, sunk in sloth and in degrading vim, and ho 
S|K>ko not in the moment of victory or of brilliant pro.i{ierity 1 
hut ut a time wlion his country wus reduced by bad govornmont 
to tlio vergo of bankruptcy, and st.il! lay under the shadow of a 
disastrous war and of an iguominioiis pence. Vet this language 
represented real power, and it was only the precursor of corre¬ 
sponding action. A few more years of altercations, reman- 
stranot'H, resignations, imprisonments, exiles, and vacillations 
ensued, hut at last the blow was struck. The occasion was the 
trial of tlio Duke of Aiguillon, who, ltuviug been accused of 
gross abuses in Hat government of Brittany, Jiad asked for 
.a trial hefero the Court of Peers, and hail accordingly by 
tbo King’s orders Ikwi arraigned liefore the Parliament 
of Paris. The trial began in April 1770. When it bail 
proceeded in its regular course for rather more than two 
months, the King intervened, annulled the proceedings by 
letters patent, and declared the Duke exonerated from every 
charge. The Parliament retaliated by declaring that the 
Duke roBted under grove suspicion, and forbidding him to 
exorcise any of the ftinctions or the peerage, till bo was for¬ 
mally acquitted. The King at ouce annulled the sentence, mid 
going down to the Parliament he carried away tho registers 
of the trial. 


■ a 
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The period of vacation followed, and soon the provincial 
Parliaments Tallied round the Parliament of Paris and pro¬ 
nounced these proceedings a gross infringement of parliamen¬ 
tary rights. But the Chancellor Maupeou, who now guided the 
counsels of the Xing, was prepared to carry the strife to ex¬ 
tremities. On December 7 a new bed of justice was held, and 
the Chancellor read to the Parliament a royal edict, in which 
the Kipg declared that ‘he held his crown from God alono, 
that to him alono, without dependence or partition, belonged the 
legislative power, that the custom of making representations 
to him must not bo converted by the magistrates into a right of 
resistance, that these representations had their limits, and that 
they could place none to his authority.’ He accused the magis¬ 
trates of systematic opposition to the royal will and to his pre¬ 
rogative, and ho peremptorily forbade the Parliaments of France 
by the use of the terms * unity,’ ‘ indivisibility,’ and ‘ classos ’ to 
describe themselves its a single body. He declared this doutrino 
seditious. He forbade all correspondence between the Parlia¬ 
ments of the kingdom, all joint resignations and all delays in 
registering the royal (‘diets, and he tlireutonod, if those offences 
wore committed, that the guilty magistrates should he de¬ 
prived of tliuir oflices and punished as rebels. Affair vain 
though angry remonstrances, this edict was transcribed in tlio 
registers. 

The magistrates, insulted and branded before the country, 
had hut one lust remedy—that of refusing to perform their 
judicial functions. Four times the King ordered them to re¬ 
sume these functions, and four times they refused unless they 
received a pledge that the laws of France would bo main¬ 
tained, and the Into edict revoked. Tlio struggle was ended by 
a coup d'Uat. On tlio night of January 21), 1771, soldiers 
appeared by the bedside of every magistrate, demanding their 
signature to a paper stating whether or not they would resume 
their functions. A fow, terror-stricken at the 1 bought of im¬ 
prisonment and exile, at first yielded, but afterwards recanted, 
while the great majority refused. A royal decree was then issued 
from the Council, exiling the magistrates, confiscating their 
ofliceR, declaring them anil their oliildron incapable of filliug 
any jndieial post. The Parliament of Paris was absolutely sup- 
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pressed, and six new* courts of justice appointed by the King 
were creatt k d in its place- The 8 CWr des Aides/ which refused 
to recognise the new authority, was suppressed. Its magistrates 
were driven by soldiers from the bench, and their J 'resident 
Malesherbes—tlie same who in after years so nobly distinguished 
himself by his defence of Lewis XVI.—was exiled. The Olui- 
tolet was reorganised and made completely subservient to the 
Crown, and at tlio end of the year fhn work was completed by 
the suppression of the provincial Parliaments. One great art 
of the contest that led to the Re\ elution was thus terminated, 
and the royal authority remained triumphant, and absolute iu 
France. 

As might have been expected, public opinion was excited by 
these events. Large bodies of troops were assembled iu the 
capital, and the new authorities put under strong military pro¬ 
tection. Innumerable seditions placards and other writings 
appeared. Most of the subordinate courts of justice protested. 
The (Jour des Aides and trim Parliament of Houen distinguished 
thoinNclvcft by demanding a convocation of the Ktiites-fieucnil 
to decide the (|ueslimt at issue between the King and the 
magistracy. With a single exception, the princes of the blood 
wore opposed to the policy oft lie King, and six of them headed 
liy the Duke of Orleans, and followed by tbirlocu peers of 
Prance, drew up a protest against the recent violence, declaring 
that *it had ever been the right of the princes mid peers of 
Prance to bo judged only by the tlrst anrl indestructible Cor¬ 
poration of the nation, and by judges who were by right im¬ 
movable.* Placards and anonymous letters urged the Duke of 
Orleans to put himself at the hi ml of a Ho volution, and it was 
the opinion of a well-informed cnutcm|>ornry observer/ that 
if at this time a loader had berm found, a most formidable 
rebellion might have broken out.* Mile. Oonest, who was after¬ 
wards Mine. de ('ampnn, had become rentier at the Oonrt. in 
1707, and she tells us that twenty years before 17Bft it had 
become a common subject of discourse, that the institutions 
of the ancient monarchy were falling into ruin, and that the 

1 Hardy, pp. 40S 4V5; !tncr|iiuifii /.'A'wri/ Hr- 
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century would not close without some great revolution in 
Prance, 1 

The fact, however, remains that this great change, which 
swept away the last semblance of constitutional opposition and 
control in Prance, was effected by royal authority without thn 
effusion of a drop of blood. It made a deop impression both in 
Prance and in other countries; from this time the predictions 
of revolution, which during the preceding years had been so fnv- 
quent, almost absolutely ceased, and they did not again acquire 
any importance till the convocation of the Notables in 1787. 
On both sides of the Channel it had long been the custom to 
contrast the loyalty or servility of the French to their sovereign 
with the insubordination and jealousy of tho English,* and the 
destruction, without a serious effort of resistance, of an insti¬ 
tution which had existed for many centuries, and which alnuo 
distinguished the French Government from pure despotism, »}>- 
pearod to contemporary observers to show that no real oppo¬ 
sition to royal authority was possible in France. To foreigners, 
indeed, who could not follow the minor cummin of passion and 
opinion, tho submission seemed even greater than it was. 'fiat 


1 Mbit., mtr la vio do ftfaric-Antoi- 
nvttei par Mine, do I'ompauj avanl- 
propOH 

* Sco w»mo utriking examples of 
thin in Ihicklc’s History of Citu{na¬ 
tion, l BHi), h ml TiunoVt A nden Iffy into, 
p. Jfl. An intelligent Fugitah tra- 
v**llc*r nomad Jllooro, who visited 
Franco towards tho close of tho roign 
of U‘w1h XV. gives many lUiwtru- 
timiH of tho semi-adoration with 
which tho French smiied tlim to 
regard their king, and odds thin 
curious prcdmlinn• 'The plulnsn- 
phioal idea that kings Imvo been 
appoint'd for public convenience, 
that they nro uncountable to their 
suhjetitii for malndtmiilhtmtkm anti 
for oiiublfiuod with of injustice and 
nnproHKion, in a doctrine very opf>o- 
mtato the general prejudiced of this 
nation. If any of their kings wero 
to buimva In auch nn Imprudent and 
oatmgAous manner ax to oiuamion a 
revolt, awl 1! the Insurgents actually 
got t ha better, 1 question if they 
would think of now modelling the 
Government, anil limiting thu |>ower 
of tho Crown, m win done in iJrituin 


at the Revolution, so «m to jirevnit 
the like ahuHos for die future. Th«*v 
would never think of going furl In r, 
i imagine, than placing another pi ice 
of tho l)ourlN»n family on tlie throne, 
with tho Hainn |Kiwor that bln prn- 
deecusorH had, and then quietly lay 
down tlieir arniM, hat tailed with Iih 
royal word or declaration to govern 
with more ttquiiy. Tho French m cm 
so del jilted anil dmled with the 
lustre of innimmhy, that they cannot, 
ticor tho thought of any qualifying 
mix!me which might abate ita tin* 
leniN*.’ Monro's Trttnto in A'/w/nr, 
d*r. (Oth rd.) 1. 41, 4A, IFAij^n- 
soii wrlti*H! ‘Louis XV isl elm I do 
son (ample, mix lui avoir fair, uio un 
hieu . . . regnrdotiH evi oelu mu 
FrvinvalH coimno le poii|ilc 1c phn 
lorto A l'amour dei mis i|iii mu 
finutta. II pfriMrc leur cmvctoie, U 
ircnri lea Intentions pour l'achon,' . 
J'Argonson, JStrut* iv. p. 1ST. In tho 
description of the French flown tor 
given long after (art. 'rnmetfiM'; in 
tint /'Jnri/rlujwtihit 1 Pmntiur de bur* 
mis el- do la moiinreliio iim inn ' lias a 
pmuiuieiil phurn. 
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account of the event in the 1 Annual Register’ is peculiarly 
interesting, as it is almost certainly from the pen of Burke. 

4 The noble efforts,’ he writes, ‘ of that faithful repository of the 
laws, and remembrancer of the ancient rights of the people, tho 
Parliament of Paris, in the cause of liberty and mankind, have 
fatally terminated in its own final destruction. . . . That ancient 
spirit from which the Franks derive their name, though still 
gloriously alive in the breasts of a few, no longer exists in the 
bulk of the people. Long dazzled with ihe splendour of a 
magnificent and voluptuous Court, with the glare of a vast 
military power, and with the glory of some great monarchy 
they cannot now, hi the grave light of the shade, behold things 
in thoir natural stale; nor can those who have been long used 
to submit without inquiry to ovary act of power . . . suddenly 
acquire that strength and tenor of mind, which is alone capable of 
forming great resolutions and of undertaking arduous and dan¬ 
gerous tasks. Thus has this grout revolution in the history and 
government of France taken place without the smallest commotion, 
or without the opposition that in other periods would have attended 
on infraction of the heritable jurisdiction of a potty vassal.’ 1 

The public feeling on the question was stronger than Burke 
imagined, but the Parliament had powerful enemies. The 
courtiers and the priests detested it, while, on the other hand, 
Voltaire, separating himself on this occasion from what was 
undoubtedly tho popular opinion, warmly and repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed his approval of the act of the Government. In his 
eyes any political merits the Parliaments might possess wore 
much more than coiudoracted by the hostility they liad shown to 
toleration and to reform. As late as 17U2 a young Prot.nst.aut 
minister named Kochotto had by order of the Parliament of 
Toulouse been hung in luu shirt*, with head and feet naked, ‘ for 
having performed the functions of a minister of the so-called 
reformed Church/ ami it was the same Parliament which luul 
been guilty of the atrocious judicial murder of Galas. Tito 

1 Annual lifQhtrrt 1771* p, 80, I ltamcmt of Paris was wry steady, 
liave already nrdlowl Hurkn's warm Almost lu llm lusl words Is* altered 
eulogy of lho n'monHtmnw»>i of tho in public in L.ho nmjeiilloerii. pn- 
Kminh PurUamonlH, oxpresm! ill his omiion to Ills mu;oiilloeiit reply rm 
Ofarmttfana on thfl Ntoto of tkr Hie HaMbi^n iinpenehiiieitt Uu iu» 
Auffan. Ills ndriihuUdfi for Out Car- lioducodu noble oiling,) of It. 
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Parliament of Paris had borne a leading part in tlxo earlier 
persecutions of the Huguenots; it hod instituted an annual pro¬ 
cession in honour of the massacre of tit. Bartholomew; it had 
steadily persecuted the party of freethinkers and burnt their 
books; it had come forward conspicuously in condemning loans 
upon interest, and in opposing the practice of inoculation, 
and it was responsible for the recent disgraceful sentences 
against La Barre and against Lally. 1 The abolition of the 
venality of judicial posts, which Voltaire had long desired, was 
decreed when the Parliament was abolished, and the multiplica¬ 
tion of courts of justice was considered a real reform. 

One of the most important results of the suppression of the 
Parliament was that the opposition to the Court fell almost 
exclusively into the hands of men of letters, who had no practi¬ 
cal experience in the conduct of affairs. Political writings 
immensely multiplied, and political speculation acquired a greatly 
increased importance. The events which have been hitherto 
recorded belong strictly to French history, but political doctrines 
at this time acquired an ascendency in France which speedily in¬ 
fluenced surrounding countries, and was nowhere felt mors power¬ 
fully than in England. Voltaire was now a very old man, and, 
though still in the snnibh of his fame, his influence hud greatly 
declined. 11 e was looked upon as belonging to a bygone genera¬ 
tion, and both religious and political thought had taken forms 
with which ho had no sympathy. Believing that natural 
religion was not only true, but indispensably noeossary to the 
wcll-lxiing or society, he detested the aggressive atheism which 
had arisen, aud ou one occasion when Oundorcet and IfAlemberb 
expressed such opinions at a supper party, Voltaire ordered his 
servants to leave the room, saying that he did not choose them 
to hear such doctrines, as he had no desire to bo robbed or 
murdered. On the other hand, he hud a complete conf.einpb 
hol.li for speculative and democratic politics. Jlis aim, ns lie 
once said, was not to make a revolution like that of Luther or 
(Jalvin, but to enlighten the minds of the rulers of men. lie 
totally disbelieved in ppular political judgments, and emphati¬ 
cally denied to his own countrymen, ami especially to the 

1 tttamondl, HUtoirc dm Frauen U t xx. I'iSS iW7 \ Mmo. do fc>UGl, Com r. sur 

la U0. 
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Parisians, the qualities of wisdom and sobriety that are necessary 
for self-government. But a new star had now arisen in the 
sphere of political thought. The diseased hut splendid genius 
of Rousseau was acquiring that complete, ascendency which it 
retained undiminislied for m any years. Ilia wonderful cloquen m, 
in which passion and imson wore so finely blended, appealed 
with a transcendent force to the imaginations and the.feelings of 
his contemporaries; uurl if Voltaire continued to ho the favourite 
of good society, of tho critic, tho litcray epicurean, and the 
sceptic, Rousseau hud an immeasurably stronger iniluonco over 
a Jar larger sect-ion of the French people. 1 

It is a well-known saying of Napoleon, that if Itnumravi had 
never lived, thorn would have been no French Revolution; and in 
spite of its manifest exaggeration, there is a stMi.se in which this 
saying is not without plausibility. That which distinguishes 
tho French Revolution from other ]K>litiml movements is. tlmt 
it was directed by men who hud adopted certain speculative, 
(l priori conceptions of political right, with the fanutieisni and 
primelyUsing fervour of a religious belief, and tho Bible of tlioir 
creed was the ‘ Oontmt Nnriat’ of Rousseau. 

The doctrine oftliesnoinl contract was, indeed, fur from new. 
It had been fully and ably expounded by Locke, and it may be 
lbimd before Locke in the writings of Hooker, of the Jesuits, 
and of Kt. Thomas Aquinas. Society, according to the MuglisU 
Wing doctrine of the Revolution, was originally formed for tho 
protection of the Hvch and properties of those who miupomxl it, 
and who would otherwise have boon pnr]tcf.imlly at the mercy of 
the strongest;. its first object i« that every man should Ik* 
enabled to live in peace and security as long as he dof* nob 
molest his neighbour, and to enjoy without disturbance tho pro- 
perty which he lias honestly acquired either by his own industry 
or by the favour of others. To attain these ends it is necessary 
for men to agree upon certain settled laws which are to Ixt tho 
standard of right and wrong in the community, the common 
measure deciding their controversies. it is also necessary to 
create an organisation which can execute and enforce these 

1 Baoan oxtromnly mtu on tlm Revolution, by Mullet 

of tlm iitfltzoncw of I ho philosopher*, flu Pan, Mm'urr lintnttHbjur* ii 
but ci*ptmlolly of VolUdro aiul items- 312-37U* 
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laws, and punish those who infringe them. This cannot be dona 
without expense, and as the object is one of common interest, it 
must be supported by common contributions. Everyone who 
enjoys a share of the protection, should pay his proportion out of 
his estate, and this should be as far as possible levied by his own 
consent. Unanimous consent, indeed, is practically impossible^ 
but the consent of the majority by themselves or their deputies 
should be obtained. There is, however, such a thing as the 
consent of acquiosconce, and there is such a thing as virtual 
representation, and all that is really necessary is that the acts 
of the Government should tend to the benefit, and express the 
wishes, of the whole community. The true theory of taxation 
is that society is a great joint-stock company in which all have 
shares, some more and some less, and it is right that all should 
bo taxed at the sumo rote, and that each should pay in propor¬ 
tion to tho nunibrsr of his shares. 1 The community has many 
and complex relations to external bodies, and it is found that in 
addition to the protection of life and property, there arc within 
tho country itself many wills useful to tho whole body, which 
can bo better accomplished by the machinery of government 
Ilian by any other means, and in this manner the action of 
government is gradually extended. But the prohwiiou of 
prop 1 Tty f|itd the pursuance of common interests by commnu con¬ 
sent lie at the basis of the whole conception of the Mulct, and no 
measures which are inconsistent with those primary ends of 
government can be obligatory. 

Much, in a very fewlhics, was tho substance of that Whig philo¬ 
sophy which was elaborated, chiefly by Locke, in opposition to 
the Tory theory of the Divine right of kings, and which gene¬ 
rally prevailed in England during the eighteenth century. It 
is open to considerable criticism both from an historical and from 
a logical point of view, and no Government has ever strictly 
acted up to its requirements; but ou the whole it furnishes 
an excellent working theory for free governments, a genera) 
criterion by which their aims and principles may be tested, It 
is id together inconsistent with absolute monarchy; it establishes, 
as for as a doctrine can, the indefeasible right of every man to 
hi* own property, subject to the obligation of contributing his 
1 Thiers, hi Prtijifh (f* 
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proportion to the expenses of its protection and to the other 
common interests of society, and it guards against the general 
and most subtle vice of all governments, the subordination of 
the common interests to the interests of a class. At the same 
time, as Burke was never weary of urging, speculation has had 
only a slight port in directing the course of English politics. 
There have been fundamental laws, old traditional customs and 
understandings, numerous institutions representing with more or 
loss fidelity the different interests, classes, and opinions in the 
country, and determining by their balance the preponderance of 
political power and the tendencies of political development. It 
is when one power has unduly encroached upon the others, when 
old laws or traditional observances ore strained or violated, 
when a conflict arises between the public opinion of the nation 
and some of itH institutions, when classes or interests or opinions 
have grown up which fmd no adequate recognition in the old 
framework of the Government, when in a word some practical 
grievance or uneasiness has disclosed itself, that change's aro 
usually effected. And those changes have boon commonly 
enlargements nr modifications of existing institutions, made by 
practical politicians in obedience to tbo strong pressure or 
opiuiou, with very little regard to symmetry, logic, or con¬ 
sistency, but with the object of remedying particular grievances 
or satisfying particular wants. Hixunilativo writers luivo after¬ 
wards defended thorn on general principles, but those have been 
to a great extent afterthoughts. 

Jn France, however, the course of events was entirely 
different. Absolute 'monarchy having destroyixl almost every 
organisation that could become a centre of opposition, and 
having prevented the growth of a school of practical and expe¬ 
rienced reformers, politics came to bo treated like a problem of 
geometry or ethicH, to be worked out on general principles, 
with a complete disregard to the traditions and special circum¬ 
stances of the nation. In Rousseau, the French foutid orm of 
the most eloquent and seductive political writers who have ever 
lived, and he furnished the archetype or pattern on which tbo 
revolutionary school endeavoured to build. Tho ‘ Oimt.rab 
Social ’ ranks with the ‘ Wealth of Nations ’ as on a of the two 
political works of the eighteenth century which have had tho 
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greatest practical influence upon public affairs; but while the 
influence of Adam Smith has been almost entirely for good, tho 
political influence of Rousseau appears to me to have been almost 
wholly evil. 

The first groat characteristic of the theory of Rousseau, is tho 
distinction which he draws between sovereignty and govern¬ 
ment. Sovereignty in every country resides in the whole mass 
of tho population, and no government is morally legitimate, 
which does not rest upon a decision in which the whole nation 
takes part, Tho sovereign power is compelled, by the nature of 
things, to construct governments for the purpose of carrying on 
if s nHairs ; but its sovereignty can never be fully or even par- 
1 mlly alienated. It is absolutely inalienable. Neither conquest 
nor any kind of compact can affect it, and governments subsist 
only as its agents. 

The inferences drawn from this proposition aro as much 
opposed to tho English notions of constitutional government, 
as they are to absolute monarchy. In the first plant*, tlm 
English theory of representative government is wholly erro¬ 
neous. £ The sovereignty cannot be represented, for the same 
reason that if. cannot lie alienated, because it consists essentially 
in tho general will. Tho deputies of tho people aro not, and 
cannot In*, its representatives; they are only its agents. They 
can coneliule nothing definitely. Every law is null, which tho 
people have not directly ratified, it wants the true diameter 
of h law. Tim English people imagines itself free; but it is 
wholly mistaken. It is free only during tho election of its 
ns i mhers of Parliament. Once they am elected, it is a slave. 
Tin* idea of representatives is modern; it comes to us from Urn 
feudal government, from that iniquitous and absurd government 
which degraded the. human species.' 1 

This doctrine lias a manifest affinity to that which wo have 
already traced among the Radicals of'the school of Horne Tooko 
imd Hnwhridge, who maintained that members of Parliament 
wen) simply delegates, that their constituents should furnish 
them with binding instructions, and had a right In dictate 
authoritatively their conduct on every cpiohtiou that arose* 
No English Radical, however, hod asserted that every law wa» 

1 t\wt> ill. u. l/i. 
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invalid, which had not been directly ratified by a popular 
vote. 

A vary important doctrine of the English Constitution is 
that the Sovereign, or supreme magistrate of the State, like all 
other magistrates, is invested with a political power which is at 
once guaranteed, defined, and limited by contract. In opposi¬ 
tion to the theory of the Divine right of kings, tho statesmen 
of the English Devolution placed tho royal power in England in 
the hands of a dynasty, which received by parliamentaiy autho¬ 
rity hereditary right to rule, subject to clearly defined condi¬ 
tions. Certain fundamental obligations were laid down by law, 
and the Sovereign swore that he would fulfil them. If he broke 
bis compact with his subjects, they in their turn were released 
from their allegiance. As it was possible that a sovereign with¬ 
out breaking any fundamental law might desire to act in a way 
very injurious to the Htato, bis power was so limited by tho two 
Houses of Parliament, that his political action, if contrary to 
the national will, is speedily cheeked by obstacles which cannot 
be constitutionally surmounted. If, however, the Sovereign 
fulfilled tho conditions of his trust, ho reigned by a full and 
perfect right; it was made a crime of tho first magnitude to 
impugn his authority, and in this manner tin 1 ! society, while 
guarding its own freedom, maintained the dignity of its ruler, 
ami secured for itself the incalculable advantage of stability ami 
continuity in tlm government. 

In op|K>sitiir»n to this doctrine, ItouKseau maintained that - 
there cun bo no contract whatever between tho sovereign nation 
and its rulers or magistrate; that such a contract, though it 
may bo expressed in words, embodhxl in oaths, and enrolled in 
the Statute-book, is absolutely null. ‘Tho sovereign authority 
can bo no more modified than alionatod* To limit it is 1o 
destroy it There can only bo one contract in tho Stale, the 
original contract of association, and this alone excludes all 
others/ From tho highest to tho lowest, every functionary nf 
tho Government depends upon tho immediate will of tho peo¬ 
ple, is bound absolutely to obey them, and may at any time, bo 
arbitrarily dismissed. Huch a course may not be expedient; but 
it is always legitimate. ‘If tho people institutes hereditary 
government, cither monarchical in a family, or aristocrat icul in 
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an order of citizens, this is not an engagement which it takes. 
It is a provisional form which it gives to the Administration, 
until it pleases it to ordain otherwise. 91 

Voltaire, commenting on these passages, described them with 
great truth as nothing less than ‘a code of anarchy/ 2 and 
Burke has devoted some admirable pages to exposing their 
fallacies and their dangers. ‘ By this unprincipled facility/ he 
wrote, ‘in changing the State as often, and as much, and in as 
many ways as there ore floating fancies and fashions, the wholo 
chain of continuity of the commonwealth would be broken. No 
one generation could link with the other. Men would become 
little better than the flies of a summer. 9 3 

A few more extracts will complete our view of this side of 
the teaching of Rousseau. In the first place, every member of 
the community has a natural and inalienable right to vote in 
every act of sovereignty, and as all laws are acts of sovereignty, 
those only are valid which have been directly sanctioned by 
universal suffrage, the majority binding the minority. 4 ‘Tim 
moment thu Government usurps the sovereignty, the social 
compact is broken, and all the simple citizens regaining by 
right their natural liberty are forced, but not morally obliged, 
to obey. 5 Whenever the people are lawfully assembled in a 
sovereign body, all the jurisdiction of Government ceases, and 
the executive power is suspended. 96 

It will be evident to anyone who has grasped the full mean¬ 
ing of those doctrines, that they would invalidate the legislation 
and tho authority of eveiy Government in iflurope, with perhaps 
the exception of those small Swiss cantons, where tho whole 
people assemble to make their laws; and it iB also evident that 
they would make all settled government impossible, and all 
authority precarious, and would multiply incalculably the oppor¬ 
tunities and temptations of change. This was one aspect of the 
teaching of Roussoau. But if his doctrines led ou tho one side 
to utter anarchy, they led on the other, not less dearly, to the 
most grinding tyranny. For the first condition of the social 
compact is, ( the total alienation uf each associate, with all his 

1 Cent. /be. Ml o. 18-Jtt. Mien, 

> Hhe MimbHoaiW' < Con*. Awi. ill. c. 12-18, iv. o. 1,2. 
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rights, to the whole community.’ * As nature gives each mim 
Absolute power over his own limbs, so the social contract gives 
the body politic absolute power over its members,’ and makes it 
‘ the master of all their possessions.’ ‘The right of each indi¬ 
vidual to his own property is always subordinated to the right of 
the community to the whole.’ 1 

The most efficient check which has been discovered in a free 
country against the tyranny, either of individuals or of majori¬ 
ties, is found in a strong representation of classes and interests. 
'Montesquieu had especially insisted upon the importance of 
checks of this kind. Rousseau utterly repudiated them. The 
unity, the indivisibility, the homogeneity of the sovereign 
power is one of his favourite tenets. Tho existence of any 
separate orders or interests in the community, any division, 
restriction, or balance of power, he emphatically rejects. The 
absolute equality of all members of the body politic iB one 
of his groat doctrines. The absolute authority of the lmdy 
politic, as expressed by universal suffrage, over its members 
is another. 

I have already mentioned the religions policy which he 
deduced from these principles—the civil religion which lie de¬ 
sired to impose, on pain of banishment or death, on overy mom- 
bur of tho community, tho jiroposed expulsion from the State of 
all who held tho doctrine of exclusive salvation. Opinions in tut 
fur as they roluto exclusively to another world ant, he admits, 
layout] the comjietenee of tho legislator; but whenever they 
appear likely to affect the conduct of men as mouthers of tho 
State, they should be brought under civil coutrol. ‘ Whenever 
the clergy form a distinct body, that body is master and legis¬ 
lator in their country. There are, therefore, two powers, two 
sovereigns in England and in Russia, as elsewhere. Of all 
Christian writers, the philosopher Ilobbos alone saw rightly 
the evil and the romedy, when he dared to propose to unite 
the two heads of the eagle, and bring everything back to that 
politic! unity, without which no State or Government will ever 
be well constituted.’ 1 

On the Bubjeot of education, his views are very similar. Tim 
father should bo wholly lost in the citizen. It is for tlm State 
1 Cent. 8t>o. i, o. 6, 9, IL 4. * IMcl. iv. u. B. 
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to prescribe the form and substance of education, and even the 
amusements of the young, and, os in the Republic of Plato, to 
mould their minds systematically to its ends. 1 

Such sentiments fell in perfectly with the prevailing tenden¬ 
cies of French thought. It is not necessary here to enter into 
any discussion of the theory, which attributes to the Tmtin ng 
distinguished from the Teutonic race a special tendency towards 
centralisation and unity. It is at least abundantly evident why 
such a tendency should have prevailed in France, and prevailed 
in it to a much greater degree than in the other Latin nations. 
Italy hod been for many centuries divided into separate princi¬ 
palities differing widely in their character and government, and 
it contained several cities which were so illustrious from their art, 
history, commerce, or literature, that even the supreme majesty 
of Roiub was unable to reduce them to moral insignificance. 
The provinces of Spain differed profoundly in their histories, 
characters, and institutions, and in Spain a large measure of 
local and provincial solf-govemment had survivod the loss of 
political freedom. But France was a highly oentralisod despotic n, 
and Paris hod no rival or countorpoiso in its attractive influence. 
Franco, too, was a great military monarchy. The habits and 
ideals of military life coloured the whole thought of the nation, 
and the lines of national character were still further deepened 
by the unifying, organising, and intensely intolerant spirit of 
the Catholic Church. The result of this combination of in¬ 
fluences has been, that the French political ideal has remained 
substantially unaltered amid the most violent changes of Go¬ 
vernment. Alike under the despotism of Lewis XIV. and under 
the despotism of the Convention, it has been the groat objoef. of 
French statesmen to attain a complete unity of type; to expel 
or subdue all interests, elements, and influences, that do not 
assimilate with the prevailing spirit of the Government; to 
mould in a single die, to concentrate on a single end, all the 
forces of the nation. 

The English political idenl has been essentially different. 
‘I know but one polioy,’ said one of the writers of the time »r 
the English Revolution, ‘ whereby to establish any Government, 

1 ffowernment dt PoUgna, o. Iv.; HmAlt, Uv. iv.; Dlteoun nw TEmmmna 
Paiit. 
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of what sort soever it be, which is to tyke ywyy all causes of 
complaint, and make all tin.* subjects easy uhiIit it, for then the 
Government will liavo the whole strength of the people in its 
defence, whenever it shall want it. 11 English aiatc&nien have 
commonly aimed at a Government, in which different interests, 
opinions, and classes, may expand as much as possible unmo¬ 
lested, and without friction or restraint, and in which the hand 
of authority is felt as lightly, and as rarely, as possible. They 
have believed that the largest sum of human happiness and 
useful performance, tin* highest level of sell-rclinner*, the broad¬ 
est foundations of stability and content, arc likely to bo at¬ 
tained, when each mouther of tlm community m given the fullest 
latitude ami opportunity of pursuing the course which seems to 
lum most fit, of gmtif\ing us far as possible his tastes and 
idiosyncrasies, and even his weaknesses and prejudices, as long 
as ho does not injure his neighbour, Tito virtue of the English 
Government has lain much less m the concent ration of the 
national power, and the expulsion of hostile or heterogeneous 
elements, than in the strengthening by freedom of the spoil- 
taneouM energies of the nation; in a di(fused sc.use of security 
and comfort, and in the attachment to the Government which it 
produces. 

As a consequence of tliin theory, there has been very little 
symmetry, or unity of plan, iu English government. When 
competing interests or principles cannot lx>th be fully satisfied, 
they are appeased by illogical but practical compromise, JMuny 
elide rent types of institution directed to the same ends exist 
simultaneously. The main principles of measures are qualified, 
Schemes of )>olicy are deflected now in this direction, now iu 
that, to satisfy as far as possible eccentric forms of opinion, 
and while tho general scope of a measure is governed by the 
wish of the majority, particular provisions are nearly always 
introduced to disarm the hostility, and satisfy the dosires, of 
minorities. 

Tho practical effects, however, of this characteristics of 
English politics have been greatly qualified by another influ¬ 
ence, which like the foregoing is wholly foreign to the general 
tenor of tho philosophy of Housseau. It is the strong conser- 
1 Somrtr* Tracts xll. 242. 
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vative instinct, which in England endeavours to preserve a con¬ 
tinuity of national life, by governing mainly under the fimrus, 
and through the institutions, of the past. Never to destroy au 
institution which works well; to keep up institutions if they 
discharge efficiently secondary uses even though their original 
and primary uses have become wholly obsolete; to remove 
abuses, and introduce changes according to immediate necessi¬ 
ties, and not according to any settled plan, have been among 
the most permanent maxims of English polities. And the 
result has boon the maintenance of an immense heritage of the 
past, which, though it does not any longer act in the way of 
restriction, does undoubtedly net in the way of bias and privi¬ 
lege. Opinions and modes of life may all dovelop themselves; 
hut they do not develop on tlio same plane, and with equal ad¬ 
vantages. The restraining hand of antiionty is little felt; bub 
the ecclesiastical and aristocratical institutions of the past., with 
their vast ramilications, their multifarious social, ecluraUuntil, 
political, and economical inlluencos, form deep grooves or 
channels, and in a very largo measure determine the current of 
English life. 

The destruction of the controlling influence of aristocra¬ 
cies, and of all local bodies, had produced upon the Continent 
a steadily increasing concentration of political authority; and 
exaggerations of the powers and functions of government 
scarcely hiss extreme than those of Rousseau may be found in 
the writings of Bossuet, and of tJio chief lawyers of the monarchy. 
In the case of Rousseau, however, this exaggeration was largely 
due to his adoption of tint old Oroide doctrine that the sphere of 
government is eo-extensive with that of inoral education, 1 and 
especially to his admiration for the institutions of Lycurgus at 
Hpartin, and of Oulvin at (3 on ova. Its evil effects were greatly 

1 *Kormcss(lon[)<U^liormm‘HHi veins pw cuUo Import .ante parti u do l"nd- 
vouIcjz command or ft «W*b liomimm. imnlut ration, et on Ira ynyoitattentirH 
. . . U’fituifc Lft 1« grand art di*H & corrompio lem nicxjurn do lours c*- 
Gouvernomotm auoienfi, dtuiH qoh torus claves avoo uutant do hoiii quVn 
moulds oft Ioh phlloHoplicH ilcmneiont nvoirnt 1cm mauistralH ft corridor uclliw 
dofl lolx aux pennies ut n'ornployolimt do lours coiudtnyciiH. Main nos 
lour autoritG qu’ft Job roiidwi sapo* ob Kouvurnemens mndormis qui croiont 
lioureux. Do lft tant do loix Hump- avoir tout fait <juand jIh out do 
tuolreH, tant do T^lomenH fur Ins l'argcmt ii'imafcini'iit pas rnPvno qu’d 
niceum, taut cle mailman pubhquus suit ndecsMiiru ou possible d'alliT 
admiHim ou rojottfes avoo lo plus grand just pi oh lft,’— Diwouw *wr VJKfomomie 
fcoln. Los tyrana tnftmoH n’oublinJent jtotitit/vtt. 
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increased by Iris persuasion that man is bora good; that all his 
vices, and nearly all bis calamities, are t.lic result of external 
circumstances; that government is principally responsible for 
them, and that it may be made the instrument of raising him to 
almost ideal happiness. -At the same time, 1 hough the political 
theory of the 1 * * 4 (Jmilrat Social ’ was plain, logical, and consistent, 
and was accepted by grout multitudes nf Fmiuhmcn in its broad 
and obvious signification, llousseau himself recoiled from many 
of the conclusions that wore* drawn from it, and ho tried, some¬ 
times with much inconsistency, to evade or iriinnuufe them. 
Jlis book, he said, was simply an abstract or ideal theory of 
politics, ilis principles were exactly 11m same as tluwe of 
1-iH’ln. Ilis model was substantial!;, the aristocratic republic of 
(ionovaJ lie had drawn an ideal jrctuiv of a free nation; but. 
he acknowledged that lie did not, see how the sovereign people 
could preserve its rights except in a very small state, in which 
all the citizens could assemble In legislate.® In hiH 4 Considera¬ 
tions on the Government of Poland,’ he udmiHrd the validity nf 
legislation by representatives, provided they were controlled 
by imperative mandates. 3 While maintaining under all forms 
of government the inalienable sovereignty of the nation, his 
sympathies were not with the demoeratin form. / A democratic 
government,’ lie says, 4 is suitable for small, an arihtocratic 
government for moderate, a momirehieal government for great 
states/ 4 A democratic or popular government is more subject 
than any other to civil wars mid internal agitations, for there is 
no other government which tends so strongly and so constantly 
to change its form, and which requires more vigilance and 
courage to maintain/ ‘ If there were a people of gods, they would 
govern themselves as a democracy. Ho perfect a form of go¬ 
vernment is not suited for men/ 4 It is contrary to the order of 
nature, that the many should govern, and the few be governed/ 
e The best atid most natural order is, that the wise should govern 
the multitude, provided one is mire that they govern it for the 
profit of the multitude, and not, for their own/ 4 4 Government 


1 Hc«s his Mtm do La, Mmtdfjne* 
wpueiiilly lm tor vi. 

* i'antrat Hooml, 1H. e, IS. 

* (fourtim. do /W. a vli, 

4 Von t rat Mortal, 111, «. , r J, 4, IS. 
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belongs to the small number, the sapcrintendonee of gnvern- 
meat to the people at large.’ 6 Therte is no freedom wliero anyone 
is above the law; but a people is free, whatever may be the 
form of its government, whon it recognises in the ruler, not the 
man, bnt the organ of the law.’ 1 In one of his letters ho says 
that ‘the two main principles of government established in the 
“ CJontmt Social ” are, that the sovereignly always belongs legi¬ 
timately to the people, and that aristocratic government is the 
best.’ 2 

ire shows also in many places a great desire to qualify his 
very dangerous doctrine of the omnipotence of the sovereign 
people. The people, In* saj v s, must always ad. by law; and what 
is a law? 1 It is a public and solemn declaration of the general 
will on an object of common interest. I say on an object of 
common interest, for the law would lose its force and cease- to 
be legitimate if the object was not of importance to all.’ 3 Tie 
imagined that, he coulrl guard against, tlic dangers of a tyranny of 
majorities by extinguishing Neparalr interests in politics, ami 
arbitrarily Tesi.rict.ing to purely common interests the sphere of 
the power which ho hail made omnipotent. ‘All that each 
man alienates by the social compact, of his [lower, his goods, 
and his liberty, is the portion of which the use is required by 
the community; ’ ‘ but,’ he odds, ‘ it must, be acknowledged that 
the Sovereign alone is the judge of this requirement..’ When, 
however, the people of Athens decreed penalties or honours 
to particular individuals, it acted not as a sovereign, but as a 
magistralo. ‘lty the nature of the social compact every ad. of 
sovereignty, that, is, every authentic ad. of the general will, 
binds or favours equally all the eiti/.eus, so that, tho Sovereign 
knows only the body of the nation, and does not distinguish 

any of those who compose it.Tim itot of sovereignty is 

not a convention of a superior with an inferior, but a convention 
of the body with each of its members. It is legitimate, because 
it isbasorl on the social compact; equitable, because it is common 
to all; useful, because it can have no other object than the general 

grande empire* cVfitre flomlnfa par un • \& moUlour «1 «h CSmivi'mernciiH wife 
denpo de* Mit t vill. ft. SI). Puri Hlnrnitui lie. lift pin* «les wave* 

■ Zettm dc ha Mmitagwh. ralnci/'M cut. ruristfinrut-iqiu*.' hrttrcM 

* To Mareel ( 1702 ), (hrmpan- do ha . Mtiwtapw* letter vi. 
fane*, li. 78. Bo he etowbm nay*: 1 Lottrn etc ha Montagna letter vL, 
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goid. . . . It cannot ptirtri tlm boundaries of general conven¬ 
tions, and every man can lively possess tho goods and the 
liberty wliich those conventions have left him; so that tho 
Sovereign has never a right to burden oilo subject more than 
another, for thou the affair becomes individual, and his power is 
no longer competent. 91 

In his article on political eeouniny in the ‘ Ih level opmd in,* 
following exactly in the steps of Locke, he says that ‘ the foun¬ 
dation of the social compart is property, and that its first 
condition is that every individual should bo protected in tlm 
peaceful enjoymeut of that which belongs to him. 9 ‘Tho right 
of property * lie describes as ‘the most sacred of all rights uf 
citizens, in some respects even more important than liberty 
itself. 1 Taxation cun only bo legitimately imposed by the 
common will of the people, or by their representatives; and 
while he claims for the (loverimient a great power of regula¬ 
ting successions, he examines the principle* on which taxation 
should be imposed with a skill and equity that leave little to 
bo desired. As a general principle, ho maintains that, taxation 
should be exactly proportioned to property, so that a man who 
possesses ten times as much us his neighbour should pay but 
times more thau him. Hut this prineiplo should lie modified 
hy another—(hat there is a broad distinction between (henoees- 
suries and the hu perl Initios of life, and that he who possesses 
only what is strictly necessary should pay nothing. 

On tho great question, however, whether the right of pro¬ 
perty existed antecedently to civil society, whether it wus 
created or merely sanctioned and prelected by tho social con¬ 
tract, ho hIiowh some vacillation. In hi* early ‘ Discourse on 
Inequality, 9 copying very closely a well-known jKWsago of Itawuil, 
ho speaks of the first man who enclosed a piece of land, anrl 
said ‘this is mine, 9 oh an impostor and usurper who founded 
civil society and thereby brought countless calamities upon 
mankind; but in tho very same discourse ho shows with much 
justice how the necessity of cultivating tho soil necsessarily led 
to private property in land. In one passage in his c Kooinl Con¬ 
tract, 9 he describes this contract as ‘that which changes usurpa¬ 
tion into right, 9 but in many other passages lie acknowledges 
1 Controt AM*/, li. c. 4. 
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fully a right of property anterior to the social compact, but con¬ 
tends that by that compact this right is under certain conditions 
surrendered to the community, and tries to show that those con¬ 
ditions were such as to preclude the danger of inequitable taxa¬ 
tion and of partial confiscation. 1 If it is on the right of properly,’ 
lie says, ‘that the sovereign authority is founded, this right 
is that which ought to be most respected. It is inviolable and. 
sacred so long as it remains a particular and individual right. 
As soon as it is considered as common to all the citizens, it is 
submitted to the general will, and that will can annihilate it. 
Hu the Sovereign has no right to touch the goods of one or of 
many, but may legitimately take the goods of all, as was dune in 
SparLa in the time of Lycurgus. The abolition of debts by Solon 
was an illegitimate act.’ 1 

The real difficulties of a system which invests a mere 
numerical majority with absolute power, Rousseau never faced. 
He stales that the protection of properly m a primary end of 
government, but realised properly to any considerable extent is 
necessarily mainly in the hands of a few; and if an overwhelm¬ 
ing preponderance of unlimited and uncontrolled voting and 
taxing power is given to those who do not possess it, is it likely 
that, this power will not he almsi d ? Where irresistible power 
is given, and whore interest or passion impel, it is idle to trust 
to the cobwub barriers of metaphysical or ethical distinctions. 
Tits assertion of Rousseau that ‘the condition being equal for 
all, no one is interested in making it burden some to the others/ 
Jails almost ludicrously to represent the real facts of the case. 
"Whether legislators like it or not, there must always bo diver¬ 
sities and antagonisms of interests, orders, and classes; there 
must always Imi envy, jealousy, covetousness, and hutred in the 
Htnto, and the supremo end of statesmanship is to give security 
to every interest, and r.biss. This can only be dene by giving 
to each some share, and not too large a share, of political power, 
Uncontrolled power is always abiiHod, and a class may lie os 
effectually reduced to inqiolonce by being swamped as by being 
disfranchised. Is it probable, too, that adequate skill can \m 
found in the legislators when no special competence is exacted 

1 Km 1k 9 llvre v. In bln JKhpi mm blie qua pour nnHiircr la prujuIMA 
iw* VKdomitfo fwlttlrjiw bn nnyHj pM'ltaulieiu <jui lui u;i1. uuit'rii'uiu' 

‘ l/iulDimtotrotUm gftuftrulo (Tout tiu- 
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from the electors who cli <iosu them? It iH tlio inexorable law 
of nature, established by all the competitions of life, that sound 
judgment and capacity belong to the few anil not to the many, 
and that without judgment and capacity, human affairs can 
never be successfully coihIucIlmL The government of a great 
empire, willi its infinitely various and intricate characters, reln- 
t-ious, circumstances, and wants, is one of the most difficult ns 
well as one of the most important, duties Hint can bo impound 
upon man. The finalities of mind and character it requires are 
so numerous, the chances of emir urn so great, 1 he consequences 
of political miscalculation are ho terrible, and so on during, tluit 
t.lm greatest intellect might well shrink from the task; and 
them is no other sphere in which superficial appearances am 
mom often at variance with realities, or in which the distorting 
influence of passion is morn frequently or more powerfully felt. 
Ts it likely, is it conceivable, that, the best mid final form of 
human government should he that in which all power of choice 
and of control is ultimately vested in Hie leasl instructed, Hie 
least intelligent, aiul the most dependent portion of the com¬ 
munity V 

This was the system which Uouhkcuu advocated, and wliieli 
he advocated as of universal application. The shape or structure 
of the government might depend upon the special circumstances 
of the nation, but the sovereignty of the nation, ils right to de¬ 
termine and at any moment to change its government, its right* 
to givo or refuse its sanction by universal suffrage to every law 
that was proposed, was absolutely inalienable. This was equally 
true of the rudest barbarians and of the most civilised commu¬ 
nities, of nations which had but just emerged from centuries of 
despotism and of nations that had enjoyed for centuries the 
education of self-government. Under such a system, if it could 
have been maintained, the fires of the Inquisition would have 
burnt for at least a century after they wore actually extin¬ 
guished, and it is by no means certain that they would wen 
now have boon at an cud. In truth, however, such theories 
bring their own sharp remedy, for they would speedily reduce 
any nation that adopted them to anarchy. 

The notion that universal suffrage is an inalienable right 
has now become so familiar throughout Huropo, that few persons 
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realise how strange it seBmed in tlie writings of Rousseau. Tt 
is obvious, however, that in this, as in so many other points, his 
disciples havB proved very inconsistent., for if a vote be a matter 
of natural right it is impossible to justify the exclusion from 
the franchise, of females who form half the population. In 
neither of the English-speaking communities hail this theory 
received any countenance. The right of voting was alwajs 
treated in them as a strictly civil right;, to be regulated by each 
society in the manner most conducive to its interests. In 
England, the qualification for the counties differed from tlio 
qualification in the boroughs, and in these Inti or the right of 
voting was extremely various, ranging from a suffrage which 
was nearly universal, to a suffrage which placed the election 
of a borough member in two or three hands. And this variety 
of qualification was far from being regarded by the mom en¬ 
lightened statesmen of the eighteenth century as an anomaly nr 
an abuse. Jt was, on the contrary, defended as one of the great 
merits of the flonsi itution. It is of the highest importaneo, it, 
was urged, that the Mouse of Oommorm should bo various in its 
composition, containing reprcsimtalives of many different orders, 
interests, capacities, aspirations, and opinions, and in no other 
way can a well-balanced and intelligent representation of tho 
various classes and interests of society bo so successfully and so 
easily attained as by making the electoral bodies very dissimilar. 
In tho United Btatas a similar policy prevailed. The subject 
was carefully considered by tho very able men who framed thn 
(Vmstitntion of 1787, and they deliberately determined to follow 
the English principle, and to leave untouched tho grout in¬ 
equalities of suffrage prevailing in the different States. In no 
two Ktat.e-('onstitu1.ions was tho qualification of voters the sumo, 
but in all, or nearly all, a substantial property qualification was 
required. 1 

It would, however, bo doing Rousseau a great injustice to 
suppose that ho .expected, preached, or desired any violent 
revolution. Mis sympathies with tho wrongs of the poor worn, 
indeed, very vivid and very generous. Ho sprang from among 
them himsolf. Ho never cared for the atmosphere of Court aucl 

1 OcmpArA Stnry ^dwr'Wrfra Nn. 82; YrmrurN Tttur in /Vwwv* 
(bnrtttution, it 5ft (IS \ the /Wwrr Miikcnuri, tv, HID. 
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fashion in which the most eminent of his literary contempo¬ 
raries moved. His own life, though stained with much ignoble 
vice, and weak and morbid oven to insanity, was at least, spent 
in honourable poverty, and in his long pedestrian journeys he 
had learnt to measure tho great mass of practical oppression 
that still resil'd upon the poor. He has himself described, in 
his own inimitable slyle, the effect upon his mind when hn 
Inunil a peasant who had given him shelter, carefully conceal¬ 
ing nvery Rign of comfort and well-being, lest it. should expose 
him to tho exactions of subordinate agents of the (JovernmenL 1 
But violence and bloodshed of every kind wore wholly alien to 
liis character. Nor, indeed, did there seem much danger of a 
catastrophe., if unsophisticated human nature was as pure and 
as idyllic a thing as Rousseau and fit. Pierre imagined. I In 
taught, ih is trim—and surely with evident reason—that in 
periods of extreme danger, and when the ruin of tlm Stale 
eoultl nut otherwise bn averted, it is right to create a dietator- 
sliip, and if necessary to suspend for a short time the np‘ration 
of tlm laws. 3 But when 11 el vet ins wrote t lint, everj thing was 
justiliahln whieli the public safety required, Rousseau wrote 
upon the margin of tlm page his indignant comment, ‘The 
public safety is nothing if all tlm individuals are not seeare/ 3 
1 If it is meant that, it is lawful for a (iovermner* to saeriiiec an 
innocent man for the safety of the multitude,' he elsewhere 
said, ‘ 1 hold this maxim to bo one of tlm most execrable that 
tyranny lias invented, the most false' that can be promulgated, 
mul tlm most directly opposed to tho fundamental law of society. 
So far from its being right that one should perish for all, all have 
engaged their lives and goods for tho defence of each, in order 
that individual weakness might be always protected by public 
force and each member by the whole Htato/ 4 It is a memor¬ 
able fact that, the writer who was film idol of Robespierre, and 
on whoso works Marat was accustomed to deliver enthusiastic 

1 Confm\onn % llv. !v. Dionx.’— tfoprlt dr* M* t xfl. o. ID; 

* (Umlrab Moriah iv. o. Conifinro and Pascml, 1 L<*s KUitu pOriraiout. hi 
MontosquUm, - LWgo rUw pmpl»H on no fuiwilt jiloyer souvimt les loin t\ 
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commentaries, lias left on record his deliberaie conviction that 
* the blood of a single man is more precious than the liberty of 
the whole human race. 31 

It is also a must curious fact that while the leaders of the 
French Revolution drew from the writings of Rousseau a sj stem, 
of cosmopolitan politics, which, aiming at a fraternity of demo¬ 
cracies, discarded all nalional traditions, boundaries, sentiments, 
and institutions, it was the camost desire of Rousseau himself 
to accentuate to the highest degree the spirit of a distinctive 
and exclusive patriotism. He had much more sympathy with 
the small Greek republics than with the Roman Empire, and 
his Swiss birth and education deeply coloured his views. 
On no point is ho more consistent in all liis political writings 
than in his preference for small states. Ho believed that in 
them alone true liberty could be attained; that they were far 
more conducive than great empires to tlio growth of civic 
virtue, anil that it should be a fundamental object of the legis¬ 
lator m each country to deepen os much as possible the dis¬ 
tinctive national typo. When Jlurko showed, in opposition 
to the cosmopolitanism of the Revolution, how the uffeetiens 
dwindle mul cvnporato if they are withdrawn from the imme¬ 
diate and natural objects of homo, family, class, and country, in 
order to be expended iu a diffused and general philanthropy, he 
dill little move than repeat the arguments of Rousseau.* No 
writer hud over urged more powerfully that the moral fibre 
of nations is fatally relaxed when the spirit of an exclusive 
patriotism is enfeebled; that this spirit is the seed-plot; of the 
highest virtues; that a strong and ineffaceable individuality is 
in each nation the best security of continued independence and 


> A Mmo. -, Sept. 27, 1760; 
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liberty, and that, at least fur the purpose of maintaining tliat 
individuality, everything tliut is local, traditional, and distinctive 
in institutions and manners should be carefully presum'd. His 
1 realise* * On the Government of Poland/ whioli is one of the 
must instructive of his writings, is specially devoted to this 
theme. ‘It is national institutions/ ho wrote, * which form 11m 
genius, the character, the tastes, and the manners of a people; 
which give it its distinctive and exclusive typo; which inspire 
an ardent love of country, founded on hnhils that can never b \ 
uprooted; which malce, life in other lain In an intolerable bin den/ 1 
I5y the strong discipline and organisation of government, the 
legislator should give the whole community tho cohesion and 
the corporate feeling of an army. A broad distinction of privi¬ 
lege should separate the citizen from the alien, while education 
should be specially directed to strengthening national affection*', 
and holding up national examples for imitation. I)i tinetive 
traditions, habits, Institutions, dresses, and amusements should 
never be neglected, for tiny have all their part, in giving strong 
individuality to tlm nation. It is curious that Rousseau and 
liurke, who so Heldom agreed, appear to have both looked with 
worm favour on the Spanish bull lights.* 

What I have written, is suflicieufc to show that, although the 
works of Rousseau had uu enormous influence on the hVeneli 
Revolution, they also contain much that is utterly mid irrecon¬ 
cilably opposed to it, and it is probable that Rousseau would 
have looked with loathing and indignation cm his disciples of 
the Convention and of tint Oouimitteo of Public Nafety. The 
name of * country/ ho once wrote, can only bo odious and 
ridiculous where the citizens do not enjoy civil security, and 
where their goods, lives, and liberty are at the mercy of powerful 
men, and he added that as a matter of strict right the whole 
Houial compact would bo dissolved if a single cithern perished 
who might have lanm succoured, if a single citizen was wrong- 

1 Otmrrrn, do Potofftir, o. 3. Miporlntendoncn and inspect Inn. In 

* Ibid, a 3, Thoro is nothin#, that of 1780 ihm» in » most iiurirms 
ho far ns I knew, on tlici nub- jmgn on Mu* advantages of bull lights 
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fully kept in prison, or a single trial was conducted witli mani¬ 
fest injustice. 1 Even the ‘ Contrat Social ’ itself is in truth 
utterly condemnatory of the proceedings of the French Revolu¬ 
tionists, lor one of its fundamental doctrines is, that it is essential 
to every act of sovereignty that it should, be submitted to the 
free and uniutimiilated vote of the entire community. 

An author, however, cannot choose what part of his teach¬ 
ing will take root in the minds of his readers. The seed 
will germinalo which suits the soil, and men will often adopt 
sweep!ug principles and conclusions, and completely neglect all 
the) riualiliriitimis, safeguards, and counterpoises by which they 
had been elaborately fenced round. No one experienced this 
truth more eminently than Rousseau, and few writers have had 
a deeper and more various inilucnco both on tlie passions and 
tlir iviiMHi of their contemporaries. He has left behind him much 
false ami overstrained sentiment, much dangerous paradev, 
some pages of odious and abject indecency, but also many pages 
which in the purity and elevation of their thought, ns well as in 
the splendour of their language aro among the very noblest in 
V pencil literature. Some great, men owe their eminence to the 
fidelity and skill with which they represent the prevailing spirit 
of their time. Another ami a smaller class owe it to the power 
with which they cum breast, the stream, udvoeatiug ami repre¬ 
senting the truths and aspects of tilings that had hitherto been 
most, neglected by their eoiiteniporaries. To this class, in much 
of his teaching, Rousseau pre-oiuiucntly belongs. It may be 
mi id of him, as it has broil admirably said of Carlyle, that lie 
was the groat alterative medicine of his time.* In the midst of 
an optimist., epicurean, sceptieal, factitious, and self-complacent 
Hoeiety, which habitually valued refinement more than nature, 
and intellect more than character, he appeared like a iiguro of 
another ago, preaching a kind of belated and distorted Puritanism; 
denouncing the usages, tastes, and ideals of a fastidious ami 
intellectual society; uttering won Is of warning which, sounded 
through the speculation of his time like a passing bell across a 
marriage feast. Like Wordsworth in England, ho introduced 

1 Dlioours fur Vtiofmamift iWI- helim, from tha author of many 
tiqiff* nllutr mlmimWi) Mayings—Hlr Fraud* 

* Tills admlrahlo Raying comas, t I hole. 
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into literature a new love and appreciation for natural scenery, 
for country tastes, for the simpler and more domestic aspects of 
human life. The fashion of morbid sentiment which ha produced 
has for the most part passed away like tin* Byronic ideal or Urn 
Worth or sentimentality, but the strain uf deeper earnestness 
of feeling that runs through his worts, tin* importance he 
attached to the cultivation of din motor, anil to a religious 
attitude of mind, were very healthy elements in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. ITo was union# the tirst modern 
writers who maintained that every flnveninient should treat 
national education as one of its most, essential duties, ills own 
work on education, though vitiated in many respects by his 
fundamental error of the essential goodness of man as be comes 
from tlio hands of Nature, gave a powerful impulse to education 
throughout Europo, and it is to the c Emile’ of Rousseau that wo 
mainly owe the groat reforms uf Pestnlom, Hut Iho political 
principles which lie planted so deeply in European society 
appear tome to have produced an amount of evil which it. is not 
CiiHyto over-estimate. Ifis disciples inferred from his writings 
that no government is legitimate, which is not in accordance 
with the fluctuating wishes uf a simple majority of the nation • 
that, political power is not a trust hut a. right; that absolute 
political equality is the first principle of nil just government; 
that all limitations uf the sovereign power should lie abolished; 
that, the government of nations can he treated as a matter of 
speculation and abstract, reasoning with little or no regard to 
traditions, antecedents, and special circumstances, and these 
doctrines are the true essence ofthe revolutionary spirit through¬ 
out Europo. 

They have never been carried out consistently to all their con* 
flpquoncm No sane politician would apply any corteidernhlo part 
of them to the uncivilised portions of the world. Homo ol’tliom are 
manifestly incompatible with any settled government; while, on 
tint other hand, the restrictions by which Rousseau endeavoured 
to prevent their more dangerous results have been easily swept 
away by tho strong currents of popular interest and passion. 
It. is very remarkable that tlio Ktatos-General of 17H0, which 
assembled at a time when tho worship of llonssoau was at its 
highest point, and which consisted chiefly of his devoted din- 
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ciples, signally violated one of tlie first principles of his philo¬ 
sophy, by pronouncing the binding instructions of their con¬ 
stituents null and void, and by asserting their own competence 
lio act in opposition to them. Had they not done so, tho 
.Revolution might have taken a different turn, for these in¬ 
structions expressly bound the members to respect the monarchy 
and the essential portions of tho ancient institutions of Franco. 1 

At the samo time the doctrines of Rousseau had an enormous 
practical influence during the Revolution, and they have since 
then passed very widely mto tho political thought and habits 
of tho leading nations of Europe. Their iulluenco, it is true, 
is not wholly or mainly due to anything which Rousseau has 
written. It has been a consequence of advancing democracy, 
and it is a proof of the sagacity with which Rousseau 
divined its tendencies as well as furnished its doctrines. 
The Referendum iu Switzerland, according 1o which auv 
proposed legislative mensuro may, on tho demand of HO, 0(H) 
citizens or of eight cantons, bo submitted to tho direeL vote of 
tho whole people; tho Napoleonic plebiscite, which submitted 
tho form of gt>\ eminent to a direct and universal vole; the 
oHhthlishnient of manhood suffrage over a great pari of Kurnpe; 
tho growing liabit of treatingropivMculiiLtivoH as simple delegates 
and binding their judgment by detailed and constant instruc¬ 
tions, as well as tho manifest decline of the hereditary principle 
in government, all belong to the philosophy of Rousseau. And 
the sumo influence may bo scon in other forms, Tho system of 
balancing orders, interests, and opinions, and guarding' against 
tho tyranny of majorities and classes by artificial restrictions of 
law or einstnm, was long considered an essential part of English 
freedom. It supplies the explanation and the defence of n great 
part of the irregularities and apparent anomalies of tho llrilish 
(Jonstitutiim. Its importance was one of the cardinal articles of 
the creed of Burke, ami it was acted u|wn with singular ability 
and consistency by the men who founded the Const!Inline of tho 
United States. In order to gua.nl against the tyranny and tlm 
instability which are the characteristic dangers of democracy, 
they established organic laws which the two (louses nfOmigrors 
cannot override, and a supreme and independent tribunal which 
1 Muhutrt, 11. SUB, m 
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liaa a to determine whnt things aru bejond 1 hair compe¬ 
tence, and they introduced articles izLtu the, fJuushtufciou loi'hiri¬ 
ding any change in tlie nrg-unc lows except on tlie proposil 
of two-thirds of hutli Houses of Congress or of the Legis¬ 
latures of two-tliirds of the State*, and requiring for the hi ml 
enactment of such change the ratification of legislatures ur con¬ 
ventions in three-fourths of tin* Shit os. 1 

In 1787 and the two following years, whoa the philosophy 
of Rousseau was reigning without a rival in France, John 
Adams published his 1 Defence of t lie American Tonsl it lit ions’ 
for tlm purpose of showing Iho, necessity of establishing in 
every form of government a balance of powers, and Alexander 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay supported the same position in the 
c Federalist/ which contains some of the strongest arguments in 
defence of those limitations uf t he pi ipular power, which lloiisscan 
so emphatically repudiated. Putt it can hardly bo doubted that 
in tlie century which luis elapsed, 11m sternly tendency 1ms been 
to discredit in theory, and to weaken in fact, all those institu¬ 
tions which were intended to counterbalance nr to restrict the ab¬ 
solute authority of the majority. Tito tendency,so largely due to 
ItmiHsrnu, among modern democracies, to assume like, tin 1 demo¬ 
cracies of ancient firuoco an autlmritalive or paternal character, 
to attempt to mould the type of the community by regidaling 
education and contracts, anil interfering largely witli indi¬ 
vidual action in all tlm relations of life, lias, happily, encoun¬ 
tered strong opposing influences, but it is at leant Huttirjiontly 


1 Sen article v, of tlui Ctmtifuthtn 
and the comments on these provi¬ 
sions In tho Non. xxxlx. 

xlili. Jlli. lxxviit IxxxVt 

As one of tlie host exponents 
of American political ideas writes: 
* Hack department | of government] 
should have Its own liidniieiidonnti 
secured Iwyond the power of being 
laken away by either or both of Urn 
others. , , , Them should not only 
bo constitutional means, but per,maul 
motives, to resist etwrowlinicmls <#f 
«nn or cllher of t.hn others, Thun 
ambition should 1m irmdn to counter" 
act. ambition; the desire of j lower to 
chock power, and tlm pressure of 
Interest to balance an opposing in- 
teronfi. There seems no adequate 
method of producing thin result but 


by a purl ini parttaipittnm of each hi 
tin* fKiworn of the other, and by in¬ 
ti oduelug into every njiemtiou of tint 
(Juveriinicut, in all it* brunchi*, a 
system of ohoelcs and tailanons, on 
which iho safety of free iiihfitutlons 
has over boon found essentially to 
dcjsmd. Thus, for fnshineo, a gone I 
against rashness and violence In legis¬ 
lation has often boon found by rln- 
trltmtlng the power among ditto rout 
branches, oiinb having a negative 
check norm the other. A guard 
against the inroudM of tint legislative 
wwor upon iho exeeutlvo has liemi In 
Iko manner applied by giving the 
latter a quuUtted neguiivo upon tbo 
former/- -Story On (hr t'tmmt it utU>n o/ 
the t tolled HUttriy ib 22. 
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accentuated to cause grave apprehensions to some of the fureinust 
thinkers of our time. 

The method of reasoning in politics also, which has been in¬ 
creasing, appears to me to belong much more to the school of 
Rousseau than to that of Burke. No good observer can have 
failed to notice how common it has become to treat certain 
democratic formulas of representative government as if they were 
dogmas of religion or first principles of morals, to be applied, 
with a total disregard for expediency or particular circumstances, 
to nations that are wholly dissimilar in race, character, social 
conditions, and political antecedents. It is not too much to 
say that if such principles of government become dominant in 
Parliament, the speedy dissolution of this grout and complex 
Ensure will be inevitable. 

In purely domestic questions the influence of French 
modes of thought is equally apparent. Thus in all questions 
relating to parliamentary reform or the extension of the 
suffrage, a disciple of Burke, starting with a strong sense of 
the presumption against organic change ami of the many, vari¬ 
ous, and often unfuivsccn evils it may produce, would ask what 
is the specific (lianas© it is desired to remedy; what part oftlm 
existing Parliament is peccant or an evil $ what public opinion 
in the country is manifestly unsatisfied or unrepresented; how 
far the proposed measure would remedy this specific; evil; how 
far it would do so without producing other and greater eviis ? 
If the answers to these questions established a clear case in 
favour of change he would accept the necessity, but ho would 
strictly limit the change to the requirements of the ease. It 
must be manifest to everyone that a wholly different order of 
thought and reasoning is now in the ascendant. The dread (if 
organic change has Emomously diminished. Arguments based 
on arithmetical computations, and on the alleged injustice of one 
district or class having a greater share of political power than 
another, are becoming continually more popular. Inequality m 
representation is morn and morn regarded hn a synonym for in¬ 
justice, and this method of reasoning is carried so far that wn 
have Been statesmen expressing their opinion that although the 
extension of the franchise in a particular quarter of the Empire 
would undoubtedly aggravate the very evil which is most eon* 
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spicuous in the existing parliamentary system, it ought never¬ 
theless to be granted because to withhold it would bo to create 
an inequality. The old English doctrine that representation 
should be based not only on population but upon taxation has 
been discarded. Attempts to secure ilin competence of the 
representative body by maintaining a preponderance of intelli¬ 
gence in the electoral body, and to secure a balance ami variety 
of representation by maintaining the diversities of the consti¬ 
tuencies, arc becoming completely obsolete. The rightful sovi*- 
reignty of a muni numerical majority, in which the most ignor¬ 
ant and the least capable must necessarily preponderate, is Incom¬ 
ing the first principle of English politics, and in this manner, for 
good or for evil, English parliamentary government is rapidly 
drifting from its ancient moorings. Tho star of Ilurko is mani¬ 
festly fading, and a givut part of tho teaching of thu ‘ Coutmfs 
Social’ is passing oven into English poll lies. 

Tim ‘Content Nodal’ was published in J702, but its great 
influence dates from a somewhat later period, and especially 
from the detraction of the Parliaments. In the reign of Lewis 
XVI. and in the earlier stages of tlin Revolution the enthu¬ 
siasm for Rousseau almost amounted to adoration, and his statue 
was the first, erected by the National Assembly. 1 The school 
of the Uronoiniids, which also rose mainly in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century, was in some respects a rival inllu- 
oncc, for these writers were all intensely monarchical* Some 
of them, like Murder do la Umftro, were enthusiastic advo¬ 
cates of despotism, and norm of them had by tnm|x*ramont or 
tasto the smallest tendency towards anarchy. Dut Quosnay, 
who was the leading figure in tlm school, though be utterly 
rejected Rousseau’s notion of tho sovereignty of the people, 
agreed with Rousseau in maintaining that the sovereign jtowor 
must boat once single and irresistible), and that tho whole system 
of a division and balance of power os it existed in England, and as 
it had been advocated by Montesquieu, was fundamentally vicious. 
Like Voltaire, the Economists considered what they call ‘ a legal 
despotism’ tho best form of government for olfocbing adminis- 

1 Sob tho striking plotnro of this fturko afltl* a ohnraolcr of Rnnswmi 
riitJiiiHiaHm In Uiirkirs Zmitor to a which appciim to mo very unjiwL ami 
J/mbrtr qf tho JVatittml Amt mbit/, overdrawn. 

VOU V. It 11 
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trative reforms, and Lo Trosne argued that the situation of 
France c was infinitely superior ’ to tliat of England because Hie 
French Government could change the whole state of the couni ry 
in a moment without being trammelled by constitutional restric¬ 
tions. The Economists contended for the absolute inviolability 
of private property, for the establishment in lieu, of all existing 
imposts of a single tax to be paid by every man in strict propor¬ 
tion to his income, for universal and obligatory education by the 
State, fur complete liborty of industry and commerce, for a total 
transformation of the internal administration. Severing them¬ 
selves, like llousseau, from the historical school of politicians, 
tiny had an utter disregard for tbe post, and they anticipated 
* Bentlimn’s doctrine that the great secret of government is to be 
found in tlio harmony of public with private interest., and in llm 
establishment of government on a strictly utilitarian basis. No 
writers had before pointed out so clearly, or ro powerfully, the 
cHsential evil of the whole existing system of commercial re¬ 
straint, monopoly, prohibition, forced labour, fiscal mismanage¬ 
ment, anil feudal burdens; and their doctrine that agriculture is 
the solo real source of national woult.li, lod thorn to bring into a 
special prominence the many and grievous wrongs of the country 
population. The rise of this school immensely increased Min 
prevailing passion for political speculation, the desire for poli¬ 
tical experiment, the disregard for traditions and customs, the 
dee)) sense of the intolerable evils of existing laws and institu¬ 
tions. ‘There is scarcely a young man,’ wrote Grimm, in tlm 
first year of Lewis XVX, ‘ who on leaving college does not form a 
project of establishing a new system of philosophy and of govern¬ 
ment;, and scarcely a writer who does not think himself obliged U> 
enlighten the human race about its first interests, and teach the 
powers of the earth the best method ofgovcrning their states. 11 

And what was the nature of the government at the time 
when these ideas were seething and spreading through the 
nation? it was a despotism so absolute that Ithiekstone had a 
few years before classed Franco and Turkey tnget her, as examples 
of the countries in which the personal liberty of the subject was 
most completely at the mercy of the Grown.® The system of 

1 Or Unmet Diderot, Cnrrmt. Augittit 1774. 

* BlucMeiU), iv. c. 27, § >1. 
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arbitrary exila and of arbitrary imprisonment was in full force. 
There was nothing analogous to the English Habeas Corpus 
Act; no liberty of tlio press ; no legalised religious liberty ; no 
trial by jury; no national representation. Tlio States-Goneral 
bad not met since 1G14. The people liarl absolutely no voice in 
making tlio laws they obeyed, and, except in a very fow provinces, 
with the destruction of the Parliaments the last semblance of 
control on the taxing powers of the Crown had been lost. 

It is of course truo that in Pitmen, as in all oilier despotisms, 
there were some unwritten, or oven fully recognised, obstacles to 
the nmnipolnnce of the Sovereign. Long-continued usage and 
precedent established lines of government which could not bo 
safely abandoned. There were classes and interests and currents 
of opinion too powerful to be altogether disregarded, and the 
sale of hereditary offices had given a great number of officials in 
all departments vested interests and a large measure of practical 
iudo)>cndouco. Montesquieu defended this venality of offices as 
a moans of establishing permanent orders in the State, and as 
distinguishing monarchy from pure desj^tism, under which all 
subjects may at any moment be placed or displaced by the will 
of the Sovereign. 1 The clergy retained a considerable power of 
self-government, and large classes of offices were reserved by 
law to the nobles. Hut the rightful power of the Hovnreigu as 
recognised by the heads of the French Church, aud of the French 
law, and as asserted by a long succession of French kings, was 
almost without, a limit. He claimed to Ik* the sole representative 
of the nation, the Hole source of legislative as of all other poli¬ 
tical power. e All the properly of his subjects belongs to him, and 
in taking it he is only taking what is his own.* * Under a strong 
sovereign like Lewis XIV, this unrestrained power was concen¬ 
trated in the King, Under weak sovereigns like Lewis XV. 
and Lewis XVI. it ]mm*l chiefly into the hands of the King's 
ministers; of the King's Council, a body appointed by the Crown 
aud revocable at pleasure; of the intondants and their delegates 
who carried on the government of the provinces. 

1 EtprVt de$ ZaU, Hv. v. a 10. 1 This was formally assorted in a 

Volluiro hurt strongly censured thin Consultation of tho Horhonno mu I or 
piihttige, wlilnh ho attributed to tho Jsiwin XIV. Boo much ovidonof un 
iiict. (hat MoiitWH{Ul(m himself held Ibis subject In (iarot, Ub JtwnfaH* 
a magisterial oftlcu) which had been dc Im iwalut1m t |>p. li- 0. 
puruluwod by his uncle. 
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France had at one time possessed a very large amount of 
local and provincial self-government, but the institutions around 
which it centred had been ono by one either annihilated or ve¬ 
il ti ml to impotence. Each province had formerly boon under the 
direction of a governor who was a great local nobleman ap¬ 
pointed fur life, and occupying a position somewhat similar to 
that of an.English lord lieutenant. But it had been the policy 
of Richelieu to take the government of the country from Iho aristo¬ 
cracy, and he did thin very effectually by placing all real power 
in tho hands of a new class of functionaries called Intendants, 
who were removable at pleasure, unconnected for the most part 
with the provinces they ruled and frequently changed from one 
to the other. Lewis XIV. gave them almost unlimited powers, 
including tlmt uf life and death. Xn was for them and for their 
delegates to adjust the burden of taxation, to regulate all matters 
relating to tho militia, the roads, the internal commerce, the 
public works, the ml mi lustration of justice; and their power was 
si) absolute that Law scarcely exaggerated when lie said c that 
the kingdom of Franco was in reality governed by thirty In- 
temlantH. , Appeals to tho Drown against abuses in 1 lie provinces 
wore only illusory, for they were systematically referred tu tho 
intondauts thornselves. 1 

In tho Middle A gw* each province had possessed tin* very 
important institution known as the Provincial States. With 
some diversity of form, these States consisted of the three orders 
of nobles, clergy, and commons, and they luul the right of voting 
and distribuling tho local, and even a part of tho general taxa¬ 
tion, and of directing the whole administration of the provinces. 
Hut oliicily under the intluence of Richelieu, thwi provincial 
Stales had been totally abolished over thrce-IbnrlliM of France. 
For a tiino the provinces that were deprived of them retained 
the |»ower of electing some functionaries, and they were there¬ 
fore called ‘pays de-lection,’ but this too was soon abolished. 
Three-fourths of France was now divested of all local self- 
government and lay at the mercy of iutemhtufs appointed by 
the Grown, and of delegates appointed by tho iutendaiits. 
Of the eight provinces called tho ‘pays (Total,’ which com- 

1 Heft a rrmarkaMo memoir of provincial lewmlilic*. tfaret f pp, 
NuckiT in favour of Lhu creation of IDS 110. 
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prised the remaining fourth, and atill possessed provincial Males, 
Languedoc and Bretagne alone retained some real vestiges 
of their old independence. The overwhelming powers conferred 
on the intendants ; the severe rest rid ions imposed rm the pro¬ 
ceedings of tho provincial St at oh, and the influence the Govern¬ 
ment easily acquired over a large proportion of their members, 
were suflieiunt lo reduee t.liuvt b idles to complete subservience. 1 
Jii the towns the right of eleeting municipal 1'imet,binaries had 
boon aln»lish«*rL in imimiM]);il indepeiulenee had rocmed 

ils doath-blow wlien Levvis MV. for tho purpose of raising 
money began (lu» system of pulling up municipal offices for wile, 
and almost all real power in the, towns was gradually absorbed 
by the central government and exercised through intciuluiils.* 

Tho judicial tribunals were eipiallv do|>cni]onl. The King bv 
the intervention of tin* Grand Gouneil elainu*d the power of re¬ 
vising and altering 1 heir derisions in tho interests oft he State 
and without any regard to the letter of the, law. IiHcndniiN 
with the nseisfimee rtf comieiHors chosen by themselves could 
withdraw trials from the regular tribunals, and condemn men 
to the galleys or even to death, and if a functionary had broken 
the law the power of the (frown was almost invariably everted 
to withdraw him from the jurisdiction of I he law courts. 3 

With the centralist ion rif government the division of classes 
steadily increased, in Kngland the mixture of classes, and the 
presence in the country districts of a greal number of families 
of the gentleman class, may be largely ascribed lo throe very 
dissimilar influences, the unpaid magistracy, field Mjiorts, and mi 
established Mhurch. Tho gratuitous administration of county 
government provides the country gentleman with an important 
sphere of duties and dignities; the national passion for field 
sportft forms a luiflieient counterpoise to the pleasures of the 
town; the established (Jlimvli scattersover the country districts, 
and concentrates in the small cathedral towns, a multitude of 
families who represent i i the most graceful, useful, and intelli- 

1 On tho rruvliictal Unvermmmt 103-132. 

of Frawui, w») Jjiivmrgni', Act A#*an» ■ Hmi tho wry full examination of 
hlbtt Prommiub* mu* /mi* -V Vf* thr* Blato of Urivmiim'iJli 

o. i.j Tofiijunvillf, Anrlm /ifyime, pit. in TnemutvUln, /SAnrirtt up. 

313 327; Uiirci, U* IWrnfult* 03 7ft 
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gent form the life of the less opulent country gentleman. JJufc 
in Franco the conditions were wholly different. A celibate 
priesthood drawn chiefly from the humbler classes has never had 
this social influence. Tlio passion fur field sports has alwajs 
been less strong and less diffused than in England, though 
the game laws wore in some res poets much more oppressive. 1 
The French country gentlemen had themselves no magisterial 
powers or duties, though they possessed, and often grossly abused, 
aright of appointing petly judges to try potty cases in their 
several districts. 3 With ineieasing centralisation and the exces¬ 
sive multiplication of Government employments, tlieir sphere of 
influence had grown very narrow, and Arthur Young noticed 
that gratuitous public service, which was so common in England, 
was utterly foreign to French ideas. 3 It had been one of the 
objects of the French kings, and especially of Lewis XIV., to 
draw all the lending members of the class to Paris, ami to uttneh 
them to the fJourtj and before the Revolution broke out, great, 
districts luirl been completely denuded of country gentry. 
Kouroely any but the poorer nobles lived in the country, mid if 
members of the richer class were found there, it was almost ex¬ 
clusively in order to economise: 4 Voltaire explained tin* general 
failure of French pools fco describe rural scenes by the great dis¬ 
favour with which country life was regarded by the educated 
classes in Franco.* And besides this, the crushing luxation 
which fell upon laud that was not privileged, and the heavy 
and degrading duty called tlio franc tief which was exuded from 
every member of the middle class who purchased privileged nr 
tioignburial lands, drove those who had made fortunes in iudus- 


1 A striking a r result of the iniqui¬ 
ties of French gumfl laws will lio 
found in Arthur Yriimtf. I’inkcr- 
ton, iv. 417, 41H. Thom were dis¬ 
tricts culled * oftpiliaTiorlcH* extending 
over 400 leagues of country, which 
were granted fur sporting purposes to 
princes ol the blood, in which Kitmo 
was not only preserved tc? tho most 
extravagant oxtmifc, but many of tlin 
most ordinary processes of agrioult uro 
wore prohibited lust they should In¬ 
terfere with it. 

* A wiry full Malory of the 4 .Jus¬ 
tices UoigneurUlLM* will be found In 


Lomeilie, Lc* htmthmu A ii. K7. 
IleniirimrclmlH lias hivcii an iiiiiiihic,' 
picluii) of Uicbootmrls ill tlin Mtirlayr 
dt My tiro. 

* Young's Tnsrrtn lit h'rtm't\ Pin¬ 
kerton, iv. 100. 

4 Tim inllueiice or thesi* elrcmn* 
staneos on Uim position n f tlin uohlcs 
is excellently traced hy Nicker In'his 
work on the lluvolul mn, (Harm f, lx. 
118-121. 

4 Dlsmtrn it? rfrvptim thins 
PAcmtvmic* ih'mn* do Voitturr, 
xlh. <i, 7> 
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trial life from the land market unless they had previously pur¬ 
chased titles of nobility. 1 

Among the peasants, however, the desire for land was very 
strong Their savings were generally invest cm! in it. Land na¬ 
turally sold best in &mall quantities, and the landlords were in 
general very willing to sell, hi any of tli<un had ceased to take 
any interest in their estates and had been ruined by the extrava¬ 
gance of Paris and of the Court-, and many others were glad to ge* 
rid of large tracts of unproductive land which peasant* were ready 
to purchase and cultivate, or had found profitable openings for 
their capital in the purchase of (Sovemmrsnt employments and 
in the rapidly expanding sphere of industrial life. If the, pen- 
sants were unable to raise the whole of the purchase money, it 
was usually commuted into a perpetual fixed rent. Under 
these various influences possibly a fourth part, certainly not 
less than a iift.li part, of the soil of Prance had passed before the 
.Revolution into the possession of peasant proprietors. 2 

In this fact them was laid the foundation of a great ]>»rti of 
the future conservatism of Prance, but its immediate eifecls were 
as far as possible from conservative. The small proprietor, who 
had usually purchased with money borrowed on hard terms, hoiiil 
found himself struggling with diilieult.y and want, and exposed 
to various exactions from which as a tenant he had been 


exempt. The tithes were less severe than ill Ungland, 3 hut fall¬ 
ing on a much poorer, population they were bitterly resented, 
and they strengthened the auti^eclesiaslical spirit in the 


1 <Ku\'m r <1e AVr^rr, ix. 110, 01. 
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country ilintricia, while hatred of the many feudal privilege of 
the nobles became one of the strongest feelings of tlio French 
iniud. These privileges were of many kinds, and they had many 
different origins. One class were essentially of the nature of 
property—rights or dues or tributes which had been reserved 
when the land was conceded to the peasant, and which were the 
conditions, and, in part at least, the price of the purchase. 
Another large class were derived from the poriod when the 
nobles discharged mauy of the duties of sovereignty, and con¬ 
ducted in person the administration of the provinces, and they 
continued to be exact od wlion the services for which they hud 
originally been imposed were no lunger rendered; while others 
again were relics of ancient serfdom. There wore, fixed annual 
payments of tlio nature of ground rents. There were tributes 
in kind, of wine and corn and chickens. There wo‘re duties to a 
feudal lord when a farm changed hands; duties or lolls on 
markets, fairs, auctions, bridges, ferries, high roads, weights 
ami measures. There were rights to the properly of tin we who 
were condemned to death; to the property of those who died 
without an heir; to tlio property of foreigners who died on 
the. domain of the lord. Thera were oxelusive rights of limit - 
ing, shooting, keeping pigeons mid rabbit, warrens, and there 
were many quaint, antiquated, ami sometimes degrading rights 
of homage of a purely honorary description. The monopoly 
which the feudal lord possessed of the right of building mills, 
hiking-ovens, anrl winepresses, and tlio obligation imposed ou 
the peasant of giving annually a certain number of days* labour 
gratuitously to his feudal lord, were among the most oppresses 
portions of the system, in some provinces the lord hud the 
right of selling bis wine for thirty or forty days before that of 
the peasant could 1st brought, into the market. 

Tho feudal burdens varied greatly in their amount; and in 
union districts, especially Ijingiiednr, Dauphino, find the Lyon¬ 
nais, much land wuh c allodial 1 or exempt. 1 But over by fur 
tho greater part of Prance the feudal system was in full forge. 
It. was less severe than in fJermauy anil some oilier countries 
where serfdom was still general, and it had burn slightly alle¬ 
viated in the course of the century. Tlio number uf tlio days of 

1 tieu LomGuto, U* Afirabntu, it. 20*20. 
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forced labour had been by custom reduced; ninny ancient tolls 
lind been abolished, and it was the spirit of the law courts to 
construe strictly the right to feudal services, and to recognise 
only those which were distinctly authorised by title deeds, and 
which were therefore usually duo to an ancient contract. But 
when all this is admitted, it remains true that the small pro¬ 
prietor as well as the peasant found himself involved in a per¬ 
fect maze of intricate, \taxations, oppressive, and often ruinous 
obligations for which lie seemed to receive no corresponding 
advantage. While Romo parls of tho system worn plainly un-. 
just, being payments for services llmt were no longer rendered, 
other dues were strictly of the nature of property, being elements 
of a regular sale. Even tlio most legitimate, however, were now 
resented, and the resentment became the stronger because fhrwu 
to whom they were paid lived childly in the towns and burl lost 
the power and the popularity both of landlords and administra¬ 
tors. With frequent sales of land the feudal rights had onn- 
slantly changed hands. They often passed into the hands of 
men who had no other connection with the soil. A great, part 
were in the possession of the (Jhurch. Another, and perhaps 
still larger, part lmd been acquired by the middle classes. 1 The 
incessant, subdivision of small farms hud utthe same time broken 
many feudal dues into minute fractions, greatly increased the 
cost of their collection, and given rise to a vast amount of com¬ 
plication and obscurity, and as a consequence to much expensive 
and irritating litigation.* 

D’ArgcMiHnii as early as 1751 had very wisely mcommcniled 
their compulsory purchase, and such a measure was actually 
carried nut with grnufc success in Piedmont twenty years later 
by fJluirles Emmanuel III. Jn Franco, ho waver, these righto 
were preserved with little change till tho Revolution, and they 
gave that movement some of its worst and most distinctive 
characteristics. Famine), avarice, and revolutionary incitements 

,* Prmfol, fa Rfanlutfon fiVanyihitt Halim* Mntmjwrain. Hen, trie, an 
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conspired in producing a great remit against feudal right s. 
All classes were thrown into the sumo category, and it became 
the main object of tho peasantry to annihilate all without com¬ 
pensation. Hence tho atrocious Jacquerie which funned one of 
the most hidoous scenes of the first act of tho .Revolution; tho 
burning of castles in order to destroy the muniment rooms ami 
the title deeds they contained; the frequent murder of tho feudal 
lords. Tho Constituent Assembly attempted to abolish feudal 
obligations by a discriminating and statesmanlike measure pur- 
• chasing that portion of them which was clearly of tho nature of 
property, hut it was unable to induce tho excited peasantry to 
accept the decree, and at lust in 1793 tho Convention crowned 
1.1m work of revolution by sweeping away without compensation 
tho whole feudal systcmi, including many money duos which had 
been purchased, and as it was believed secured, by tho most 
legitimate contract s. 

‘While tlm feudal system turned tho peasantry against the 
nobles, other causes not. less powerful wereurrujing them against, 
the (iovenmimit. ! fill ere lmd been at this time a really strong, 
intelligent,, ami reforming despotism, it would have certainly 
represented a large portion of public opinion. Such a (iovem- 
rnent, provided it is not. under clerical iuilueuuu, 1ms always been 
popular in France, and it would have found a wide sphere for 
its exertions. It might have employed the strength of the H\e- 
cut.ivc in placing tho taxation of the country on a broad and 
equitable basin; sweeping away a crowd ofinvidious class privi¬ 
leges, obsolete ami barbarous laws, commercial ami industrial 
restraints; giving a very ignorant population hoiuo measure of 
technical and agricultural education, and stimulating by the many 
means in its power material prosperity, Jf it lmd made France 
respected abroad ami prosperous at. home, if it had given lmr a 
sound and equal administrative system as well ns religious ami 
intellectual liberty, it would have fulfilled tlm desire both of 
Voltaire and the Kconomists, and it would have found so muck 
public support that it might probably have defied all tho ellbrU 
of tho revolutionary school of IIciuhhcuu. 

A Government of this kind, however, is easily conceived but 
rarely realised, anti the despotism of Franco was weak and imbe- 
cile, and corroded with unrighteous privilege. The taxation of 
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tho country liarl grown to a colossal height through the wars of 
Lewis XIV., iiiLfl subsequent niisnuinagement luul greatly aggra * 
vated the burden. There ore few subjects el* inquiry more 
dillicu.lt than a comparison of the financial cnmhlion of Franco 
before aud after tlio .Revolution. Tho great, change in i ho value 
of money throughout Kuropc; the special increase m 1.1m national 
wealth of Franco; the complot n alteration of the whole svstem of 
taxation; tlm extreme complexity, obscurity, and confusion in 
which the fimmers of ancient Franco were involved; the lialiit 
of deferring accounts till several jeers after they had become 
line, and the frequent false n‘present at ions which were given 
upon authority, create many pitfalls for the* hUforian. Much 
research has, however, been devoted tu the subject, and in the 
opinion of ono of the best judges, the annual imposts borne by 
the Freneli people at the outbreak of the Revolution, iiieluding 
the tithes and local dues and taxes,, may be estimated at eight 
hundred and eighty millions nflivres, while the whole wealth of 
the country was less than one-tlurd of what it became, eighty 
jeurs Inter. According to this estimate tin* taxation of France 
in 178(1 lion) a higher proportion to its wealth, than under any 
of the (JovernmentH up to the fall of Napoleon 111. with tho 
single exception of the Reign of Terror. 1 

Under any circumstances such taxation would have been 
burdensome, but it was rendered intolerable by its enormous, its 
srundulouH injustice. The whole noble class and the whole body 
of the clergy were exempte.il from the greater part of it. From 
the ‘ tuillo ’ or personal tax, which was the. heaviest tax in Fruiice 
anti which hud increased tenfold in two centuries, they were in 
nearly all cases alwnlutely free; and although they did pay tho 
capitation, tax and tho tax culled the c vingti^me, 9 they paid it 
on a separate and a lower scale. The number of the so-called 
1 privileged * individuals is Haul to have been not loss than 
270,000, and it was continually increasing by tho Halo of ollices 
which carried with them the privilege of nobility. Neeher 
mentioned that in his time there were no less Ihau 4,1)01) of 
these offices. Yet oven this does not by any means measure tho 
whole amount of the exemptions. There were many thousands 
of petty offices which did not confer 111 © rights of nobility, bub 
1 Sybol, JIM, da (a /{Mu II on, i, «M, us, at). 
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which freed those who held them from the c taillo ’ and reduced 
some of their other taxes to small dimensions. 1 There were 
w hole towns which had secured for themsolves considerable ex¬ 
emptions, 2 and nearly all over Prance the full weight of the taxa¬ 
tion fell mainly upon the small peasantry, upon the classes of the 
community who were the most poor and the most helpless. At a 
time when the passion for equality was at its height this astound¬ 
ing inequality of the poor crushed by taxation in order that Urn 
rich might bo relieved, was coutinually before the eyes of the 
people. There was probably not a parish, not a village, in the 
conutiy districts in which it was not illustrated by examples. 
An historian who has examined with groat care the details of 
TYcnch taxation lias estimated that over a great part of Franco 
the class which was ‘taillablo,’ and which consisted chiolly of 
iho fanners of tho country, paid on an average out of every IOD 
francs of ihoir nett revenue no loss than 53 francs in direct 
taxation, 14 francs 28 centimes in tithes, and 14 francs 28 
centimes in feudal dues, leaving loss than a fifth pari, for the 
support of themselves and their families. 3 

Jt lias been estimated by the saine historian that, the pro¬ 
portion of taxation to revenue, borne in several provinces by 
those who wore ‘ taillubln,’ was about five times ns great as uh 
present, 4 and its enormity was mainly duo tr> the exemptions 
enjoyed by almost all tho wealthier members of 1,1m community. 
For tho poor there wore no finch exemptions. Tho capital ion 
lax, especially, pursued tho humblest and the most helpless. Tin* 
workman who gained but fivepenen a day for his labour, some¬ 
times paid eight, nine, or ton livres of capitation, and tho tux 
was paid even by those wretched beings who hovered round the 
gutters of the great towns in search of rags or broken bottles, 
or pieces of iron, or who sold old hats and clothes through tho 
streets.® 

Tho system of luxation was ns arbitrary as it, was unjust. 'Hie 
King's Council decided the amount, which each province should 
pay, and had even tho right of increasing the Mailin’ by a 

1 Tatno, Aualrn /Afy/wr, m 47-1- 4 Hurt. p. 401. 
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simple £ arret,* until Ncckcr in 17riO induced tlie King to con¬ 
sent that this should in future only be done by a regular law 
registered by Parliament. 1 In the ‘pays d election* the inten- 
ilimts and their subordinates exercised an almost absolute power 
in assigning to each district mid individual their proportion of 
the burden. Knormmis abuses nnhiriilly grew up; despotic 
power was encountered by concealmeat and falsehood, but 
nn the whole those who possessed wealth and inlluence were 
usually favoured. .Many branches of the revenue were farmed 
on!., anil thn Menniers’ were not less extortionate imd oppres¬ 
sive t han the Irish tithe proctors, to whom they boro a marked 
reset 11 blauec. 

The exemption of the nobles from taxation originated at. a 
time when they were a small body, and its justilieution was the 
grid nitons military service they were then bound to render. Mut 
al'ler the institution of standing armies this reason no longer 
existed, while the amount of the taxes was vastly inc,roused. 
Montesquieu described the gigantic armies of his day uh ‘a new 
malady,* which luul spread over Kurnpe and which was threatcu¬ 
ing its chief countries with absolute ruin. v It was impossible 
that the whole burden of supporting them should rest per¬ 
manently on the poor, and some- feeble efforts were necordmgly 
made to diffuse it. The tnxnliou of the privileged classes began 
after the Pence of livswiek with Ihe capitation tux and the 
‘tenths,* and from this time Krcueh liminee ministers steadily 
endeavoured to miliguto the inequality. 3 It gradually heenme 
a settled maxim among them, that every increase of taxation 
should bo met by augmenting the ‘twentieth,’ which applied to 
the property of all classes, rather than the *tnille,’ from which 
the privileged classes were exempt, and a serious effort was 
made to amend the shamefully low valuation u|Ktn which the 
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privileged classes paid the former tax. Something was done in 
this direction, though slowly and impel fcctly, hut the further 
prosecution of the scheme appears to have been abandoned in 
1782 through the opposition of thB Parliaments. 1 In the 
mean time the inequality of taxation was becoming continually 
more intolerable through the double process of an increasing 
aggregate burden and of an inct easing number of exemptions. 
The character, numbers, and position of the French aristocracy 
had wholly changed, since Richelieu and Lewis XL V, had drawn 
the more important and opulent members from the management 
of their estates to the dissipations of Paris, and since Mazariu 
had begun the system of annexing hereditary titles to the 
magistracy, and to a crowd of other ullices purchased from the 
King. 2 Jt had become so easy to buy nobility with money, that 
Turgot scarcely exaggerated when ho wrote that ‘ the class of 
tlio nobles comprised the wliolo class of the rich/ 3 mid it was 
this class which was refusing to hear its reasonable proportion 
of the burdens of the Ktatn. 

The injustice was glaring and intolerable, but it was not pecu¬ 
liar to France. It may bo found during tlm eighteenth century in 
almost every leading country on the (Jot it in cut/ and it is one of 
the points in which the contrast between English and continental 
lioverimients is most remarkable. r rhe])ro(Iominatinginlluenoe of 
a landed aristocracy in England may indeed bo plainly seen in laws 
which artificially foster the agglomeration of laud. It may bo semi 
in the severity of the game laws. It has been soon by some 
writers in the continued lowness of the lanrl tax, but such wrilcrs 
forget tlm number and magnitude of the special burdens on hind, 
and the iinmoiiHO change which lias taken place in the relative 
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importance of real anti personal property since the Revolution, 
and they forget also the rcmnrkuble In Li llnct the so-called land 
tax was originally imposed, not solely on land, but also on per¬ 
sonal property, and that it is personal property and not land which 
has since been exempted. 1 Land was, however, exempted from 
tho succession duties which Pitt's Acts of 17S!) and 17015 
imposed on personrd property, and the law of distress gives 
landlords a preferential claim as creditors in this ruse of tins 
insolvency of their teimnls. lint ill general the richer classes 
in Kughind have never chiimed any exemption from taxation, 
while they have, readily accepted many special burdens, and when 
lliev si'f’ured for. themselves a virtual monopoly of places of 
dignity and pmver their usual method was to make those olliees 
eilher absolutely gratuitous or exceedingly underpaid. As 
Torqueville has truly said: ‘ Pur centuries the only inequalities 
of taxation in ICnghmd were those which had been successively 
introduced in favour of tho necessitous classes. . , , Jn tho 
eighteenth century it was tlm poor who enjoyed exemptions 
from taxaihmin Kughtnd, in France it was tho rich. In tho 
one ease the aristocracy had tuken upon its own shoulders tlm 
heaviest public charges in order to lie allowed to govern. In 
the other case it. retained to tho end an immunity from taxation, 
in order to console itself for tin*, loss of government.’ * it is true 
that, tin* position of tho English working classes in relation to 
taxation was not quite so favourable in the eighteenth century 
as at present, when all tho articles of iirst necessity and all tho 
raw materials of industry are untaxed, but still tiny had no 
special burdens, uud they had many special exemptions. Arthur 
Young relates the enUiusiasm and the astonishment with which 
a French mob during tho Revolution received a short speech 
which he made them, on the difference between taxation in 
England ami France*. 4 We have many taxes,* Haiti tho English 
traveller, ‘ in England which you know nothing of in Francis 
but the tiers fitat, the poor, do not pay them. They are laid on 
the rich. Every window in a mini's house pays, but if he has 
no more than six windows ho pays nothing. A seigneur with 

1 A William and Mary, nap. 1. perwurial property was alandcm-d in 
Her* Mr. Urodrmk'H ttnylhh fowl ami ISM. 
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a great estate pays the vingtiOmes and taillos, bat tlie little pro¬ 
prietor of a garden pays nothing. The rich pay for their horses, 
their carriages, their servants, and even for liberty to kill their 
own partridges; but the poor farmer pays nothing of all this, 
and what is more we have in England a tax paid by the rich 
for the relief of the poor.’ 1 

To complete thB picture of the evils of French administration, 
we have to remember the enormous multiplication of pensions, 
sinecures, and absurdly overpaid offices reserved exclusively 
lor the privileged classes, and the enormous multiplication of 
judicial and obhor ollices habitually put up for sale. The sale 
of offices extended to the army, the navy, the ordnance, and 
even the ecclesiastical employments about the household. 2 The 
burden of the militia foil wholly on the peasantry; and as 
married men wore exempted, it was one cause, of the common¬ 
ness of improvident marriages among them, which contrasts so 
remarkably with the rareness of such marriages in our day. 3 
Unpaid labour was exacted twice a year for making and re¬ 
pairing the roads. Tlio sale of salt was a strict monopoly of 
the Government, ami its price, making full allowance for the 
alteration in the value of money, was eight times as high as in 
the present day. 4 Brood was made artificially dear by t.lns 
restrictions on the internal commerce of corn; similar re¬ 
strictions wore imposed on the internal commerce of wine and 
brandy, and the system of jurandos placed every trade on the 
basis of monopoly, and forbade the workmen to inigrat.fi in 
search of more profitable markets for their industry. lOudloss 
tolls and restrictions and ancient privileges interlaced and 
impeded industry at every turn, and between ignorance and 
poverty and oppression, agriculture, over a groat part, of Franco, 
was little more advanced than in the Middle Ages. Arthur 
Young calculated that, an aero of laud produced in Mngland oil 
an average from twenty-four to twenty-five bushels of grain, 
but in Franco only eigliU k (m, and that while thn produce of 
arable land in the one country might bo estimated at 50*., in 
the other it was only 155a.* 

1 Rnkorton, fa 200. ■ Pinkerton, fa. 410. 
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In this manner France, in spite of its extraordinary advan¬ 
tages in soil and climate, its admirable geographical position, 
andtlie great energy anrl skill of its manufuiturers, continued to 
be a poor country, and while its towns rankl'd among the most 
brilliant in Europe, every had sea-on rod need a groat part of its 
country population 1o absolute famine. Vuubaii and »St. Simon 
Have drawn in imperishable hues (.lie picture of their misery 
under Lewis XJV., and the constant and formidable bread riots 
during the whole of the eighteenth rent nry, show how per¬ 
sistently that misery onnlinned. Jn 173!J and J 7-10 the distress 
was such, that D’Argenrou expressed his belief that in those 
years more Frenchmen died of misery tlmn in all the wars of 
Lewis XIV. 1 Jn 1730 and 1731 the same seenos were repro¬ 
duced. Whole villages were deserted. At least 20,000 work¬ 
men lied across the frontier. In some districts field labour 
could hardly bo accomplished, for the few remaining peasants 
worn so extenuated by hunger that they could scarcely hold tlm 
spade or direct. Urn plough, and gaunt, famiue-slricken crowds, 
shouting for bread, besieged the town halls and followed the 
Lmiphin as ho drove to Nolre-Dame. 2 hi one month in 1733, 
ami in one quarter of Paris, no less tlmn 800 perrons died 
of misery. 3 J 770 and 1773 wero lmth years of famine, 4 and 
although the commercial wealth of France increased rapidly 
during the curly years of Lewis XVI. it lefi the condition of 
the poiisantry little changed. 

The provinces, it is true, differed greatly in taxation, feudal 
hardens, soil, cultivation, and general well-being. Turgot de¬ 
scribed Normandy, Flanders, Picardy, and thi* districts around 
Paris arid Orleans as nourishing, hut he added that at least four- 
sovent-hs of Franco was cultivated by tenants who were absolute 
paupers, who hold their land for the most part by the metayer 
tenure, arid who wore very generally reduced to the most abjnrt 
misery through the burden of the ‘tailla* and tho oppression of 
the middleman/ The detailed investigation of Arthur Young, 

full examinations of tho crmrtlticm of quoin, pp. 108-105, and In Taint', pp. 
tho French peasantry will ini found 4;U-4:ttf. 

in Urn works of Ijiivorgnti anrl of * ttorquuln, pp, 144, 115; Tufno, 

I'mlicim, mul In tho first, nlmptor of pp. 4UH.4JKJ, 

fctybol’H 7M. fa\ la JlholvtUm, 1 ltnoquain, p. 108. 

>l Alfawlm i, ili. 1)2. Sac ssvnral 4 Ihlrl pp 274, SCO. 
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about twenty years later, amply corroborates the picture. Whilo 
be found a few provinces fairly prosperous, lie estmiui orl t hat there 
weroin France not less than 40,000,000 acres that w ere abso¬ 
lutely or nearly waste, that country labour was paid seventy- 
six per cent. less than in England, Unit the metayers who formed 
the great mass of the French tenantry wore sunk in a poverty to 
■which there was no parallel in Euglarnl, and which was certainly 
not exceeded in Ireland, and that their extreme poverty w r as 
mainly to be ascribed to the arbitrary ami excessive Haillis,’ 
and to the manifold oppressions of the feudal system. c What a 
miracle,’ lie wrote, c that all this splendour and wealth of the cities 
01 France should bn so unconnected with the country, Them 
are no gentle transitions from ease to comfort, from comfort, to 
wealth. Yon pass at mice from beggary to profusion, from 
misery in mud cabins to . . . spectacles at ROD livres a niglii; 
the country deserved, or if a gentleman, in it, you find him in 
Home wretched hole to save that money which is lavished with 
profusion in tlm luxuries of a capital.’ 1 As in the, Roman 
Empire in the period of its decadence, great di.triets fell w'lmliy 
out of cultivation, on account of the overwhelming weight of the 
burdens on agriculture. 

I have now enumerated the chief intellectual, Horinl, poli¬ 
tical, and moral influences that prepared the great catastrophe 
of the Revolution. Tho enumeration, however imperfect, will 
throw some light on the contests between the conditions of 
England and Franco; tho alleged danger of French principles 
spreading to England, and tho causes which made the Rovolut ion 
in Franc,e much more than a merely national or merely political 
event. It is unnecessary, however, for my present purpose, to 
ex ami no with t.lio same detail the fifteen memorable years be¬ 
tween the accession of Lewis XVI. and the final catastrophe; 
when, under a virtuous and moat woll-mcaning, lint feeble, slug¬ 
gish, and vacillating King, tho experiment of reform was tried 
and failed. Contrary to (ho wishes of Voltaire, but amid great 
popular rejoicing, the Parliaments and other law cnurtH which 
bad been abolished under Lewis XV. wore restored, and in the 

4am la flfnSmllM 4$ TAwnuHn 1 rinkurtrm, Iv, Her*, too,Talne, 
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person of Turgot tlie best and greatest of tlie Economists 
assumed the reins of power. Thoroughly imbued with the most 
enlightened economical teaching of his time, thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted, through his thirteen years’ experience as intendant of 
Limousin, with the conditions, wants, and misery of the French 
people, this great minister attempted reforms which would have 
remedied, or at least alleviated, nearly all the more important 
abuses that have been described, lie was supported warmly, and 
on tlie whole loyally, by the King, and in Malcshcrhes lie found a 
colleague who was ns pure-minded ami conscientious us himself. 

The Ministry of Turgot lasted little more than twenty 
months, 1 and during a considerable part of it ho was confined to 
his room by the gout, but it formed one, of the most memorable 
pages in the century. No minister ever showed, a more un¬ 
tiring energy, a more singlo-minderl (Wins for public good, a 
mom thorough knowledge, both of exiting abuses and of the 
remedies by which they might be cured; but ho was wholly 
wanting in the art of managing and conciliating men, and in 
the art of measuring his reforms by the state of public opinion. 
-Austere, absolute,find rigid in his character and in his maimers, 
lie was too much governed by general irmxiniH arid by considera¬ 
tions of abstract utility, ami his conviction of the precariousness 
of his power, and of the probable shortness of his life, gave a 
feverish energy to .his policy, and led him to attempt far more 
than ho could possibly liuvo accomplished, The enumeration of 
the reforms which ho effected, attempted, or proposed makes one 
of the most wonderful pictures of political activity in history. 
They comprised the suppression of the oorvdes and of the ju- 
randes, a complete readjustment of the taxation of Franco, the 
establishment of a most cduliorato system of local self-govern¬ 
ment in the form of assemblies which wore to be elected in ovory 
province, the removal of oil, or nearly all, the barriers on inter¬ 
nal commerce, a commutation of tlie feudal duos, the reorgani¬ 
sation of the courts of justice, tlie concession of full religious 
liberty to the Probestants, a general system of national secular 
education. Something was accomplished, but the most impor¬ 
tant designs were defeated, and all the classes whose interests 

1 Tills was as Ccmtrnllor-rjfeuiTiil, Ho linrl been, tor about a mcm1.li bufaiDp 
Miufoter Tor Iho Navy. 
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and privileges were menaced soon conspired against; him. The 
reconstituted Parliaments, fully verifying the prediction ol 
Voltaire, and forgetting their oJd quarrels with the clergy, made 
themselves the most formidable defenders of the old privileges 
The Parliament of Paris burnt the work in which Boucerf, at 
the instigation of Turgot, pointed out the evils of the feudal 
system; and it protested vehemently against tho abolition of 
the corv£es and jurandes, and against the equalisation of the 
taxes. The clergy rose in indignation against the proposed 
measures of toleration, and they looked witli horror on a 
minister who was in open sympathy with tho philosophers. 
The merchants were oimiged at the abolition of the juraudes, 
and countless particular interests were alarmed and irritated 
by the measures of equalisation and economy. Courtiers and 
magistrates, tho clergy and tho merchants, were soon leagued 
against the minister; and although Voltuiro defended him with 
admirable force, he could not turn the stream. Jiven among 
the poor, whom he so deeply loved, Turgot was not wholly 
popular. One of his best measures was tho removal of the 
restraints upon the internal commerce of corn ; but a bad year 
happened to follow, and in the fierce bread riels that eusued,tlio 
cry was raised that Turgot was starving the people. 

Though one of the greatest of reformers, he had no wish to 
strengthen the popular element in the French Government. ilo 
entirely rejected the advice of JMtdesherbos, who desired the con¬ 
vocation of the Slatos-General. The work of Boncerf, which 
he inspired, maintained that it was lathe power of tho Huvoreign 
by his royal authority to abolish tlio feudal system. Tho bread 
riots were suppressed under Turgot quite as energetically and 
quite os severely as under furmor administrations, and his 
altitude towards the Parliaments was one of uncompromising 
hostility, lie had never approved of their revival; he saw 
plainly that their doctrine Unit no tax was obligatory which 
they had not freely registered, was the most formidable obstacle 
to his design of putting an end to Urn conniptions of the privi¬ 
leged orders from taxation; and his two greatest measures —the 
abolition of the eorv6es and tho abolition of the juramlos—wore 
forced through a hostile and protesting Purlin numb by beds of 
justice, and with tho strongest possible assertion of t-ho nmui- 
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potence of the rojal power. The wholu legislative power of the 
nation, he emphatically declared, was rightly concentrated in the 
Sovereign; and although ho desired to confer upon local bodies 
largo powers of arlnnniwlration nnd of advice, he was inflexibly 
opposed to any restriction or partition of the authority of the 
King. 1 But the party at Court vvlnrli was opposed to him, and 
the party of the privileged orders, daily increased; and the 
Queen, who disliked his manner* and st ill nnms his economies, 
used her influence in favour of the opposition. The King 
wished to support him, but he had little confidence in his own 
judgment, and found that nearly nil with whom he name in con¬ 
tact wore, hostile to the. minister, lie was himself disturbed by 
Turgot’s religions views, disappointed at thonumber of animosi¬ 
ties that he aroused, alarmed at the* effect of his policy in pro¬ 
ducing riots of peasants against their feudal lords, and of work¬ 
men against their masters. Maurepns, who from the beginning 
of the. reign had a great inllueitee n\er the King’s judgment, 
was hostile Ui Turgot. The Queen, indignant at Turgot's 
removing one of her fiiuntrites, gme the Iasi blow. ‘MahwduTbos 
lmd already resigned in disgust; and in May 177b, Turgot was 
dismissed ami disgraced, * I shall never,’ wrote Voltaire, ‘con¬ 
sole myself for having seen rise anil perish tin* golden age, which 
these two ministors wem preparing for us/ 

The dismissal of Turgot was speedily followed by liie restora¬ 
tion of the corvecs and juraudes, amid many manifestations of 
popular indignation. The influence of Mautvpas mi the mind 
of Urn King was strengthened, but the vision of iiiuumemhlo 
great reforms unexpectedly presented, mid then suddenly with¬ 
drawn, stimulated the restless and innovuliug spirit which had 
hewn steadily growing in Knmrn, while) among the privileged 
classes a fueling of insecurity began 1o spread. Madame do 
Ktnttl happily chwribixl or defined the philosophical spirit of thn 
t.imo, as a growing habit of measuring all things by reason and 

1 Kim Word, U flump? ?t la Him* tin umhitji inert that the Americans 
lutian, Amn^aUe^ pn. 20fi, 212. It. is nhould havenoUcrlcd nil nut horit.v into 
charnel eristic of Tur^nt/H Java of c»ue <»otitrc* iiiHlfiid of ilivirlin^ itf l>e- 
strong Kovcrmnrnt,that healloy'dher twneii a picMdent am] two Ilmwm 
objected to thn provision* m the of fJoiinress with doinicd and limited 
CJoiisl-itiilJon of tin* United St at es fur powers. It wiim th< M cua*ftieiMiih which 
restricting <|tinll tyring, and bid mining chiefly produce I .lolm Adams* remark- 
the democratic element. Having able befritn' uf (ha ('(tnnh/ufint^o/ the 
adopted tins piiriolplc of demoeniey, Vniiftl flftt li, 
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not by habit, and institutions which had long been acquiesced 
in without a murmur, were now submitted to a jealous scrutiny. 

Ailer a short interval, however, the policy of reform was 
resumed, though within narrower limits, by Noeker, whoso 
first financial ministry extended from October 1770 to Mny 
1781. The Genevese banker was beyond all Lhings a fiinmujcr, 
and he viewed the whole question mainly in its financial aspect. 
The confidence he inspired among tho moneyed classes was 
remarkably shown by the great success of his war loans; lie 
introduced many skilful economics into many different branches 
of public service; he endeavoured with praiseworthy courage 
to check tbo enormous and criminal extravagance of Marie 
Antoinette, and he took tho bold and, in Inith, somewhat 
doubtful step of making the nation aware of the magnitude of 
the financial crisis, by publishing for Him first time a full ammnt 
of the revenue anil expenditure, lie abuliiiimd In mi tlm nm- 
bitious and systematic measures of Turgot, but a refurm of (lie 
hospitals, tho establishment of mouts do pi Me Jbr tho hrnrlit of 
tho struggling poor, the abolition of servitude on the rojnl 
domains, a royal proclamation inviting Mm feudal lords to follow 
the royal example, and the abolition of torture indicted previous 
to trial, mark the spirit of his administration, lie was deeply 
sensible of tho enormous injustice inflict,ud on the provinces h\ 
tho absolute power of the in fen dan ts to determine the amount of 
tho taille, and he also saw clearly that the financial equilibrium 
could never be restored, unless tho existing exemptions from 
taxation were abolished. Hut such a measure could not bo car¬ 
ried by simple royal authority, in tho face of the opposition of 
the aristocratic Parliaments, wLich had been violently suppressed, 
and then unwisely restored. 

His plan was, in parti at least, substantially the same as 
that which lmd been recommended by JYmolon to the Duke of 
Burgundy. lYmolon lmd proposed tho revival in each province 
of tho provincial Slates consisting of the throe orders, and 1m 
desired to entrust to them, ami ultimately to tho Htal es-Meneral, 
which they were to elect, the reform of the system of taxation. 
With a foresight, however, which subsequent events signally 
justified, he perceived that the usual form of the old provincial 
Htatcs, in which the throe orders voted separately, gave tho privi- 
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lcged orders a preponderance which would be fatal to the scheme. 
Iu tlie States of Languedoc alone, the three orders voted t.ngothor, 
and tlie representatives of the third order equalled those of the 
other orders combined. This model Pcnelon propn ,ed for imita¬ 
tion, and lie recommended at the same time the abolition of the 
iutendauts. 

The death of ilia Duke of "Burgundy defitroyrd the prospers 
ora scheme which, if it had boon adopted in time, might have 
Introduced into French admirm'lrution a most efficient and 
active principle of freedom and of* reform. Several writ its 
recurred to the proposal, but Turgot sought to attain the ob¬ 
jects of I'enolon in another way. He entirely disregarded the 
eMsIenee, dmsion, anil balance of orders which lay at the root 
of the old Ntales-tJenerul and provincial States, but he recom¬ 
mended the formation of n hiernrehy of elective assemblies, 
parochial, niimicipal. and provincial, culminating in a National 
Assembly, a, 11 reeling oil Ihn basis of lauded property aloue, and 
entrusted merely with the duty of advising the Government. 
This unlent depart urn from the traditional form of French 
assemblies was not. sanctioned by the King, and Neekcr pro¬ 
posed to recur to the division by orders, hut to follow the 
precedent of the Slates of Languedoc in the manner of tlm 
voting and in the mufiber of I he, represent Ji.l is c; of ihe commons. 
ITis provincial assemblies ssvro not,, however, at first to bo 
elective bodies though they were ultimately to Wnino so. The 
King was to choiwe 1 lio first sixtmL members; they wore them¬ 
selves to elect, their colleagues and they were to sit for two 
years. Keeker pro|ios<d to invest, them with very considerable 
powers both of administration and taxation, and gradually to 
confine the Parliaments to purely magisterial and judicial 
functions. Three provincial nssnmblies were actually esta¬ 
blished, when the intentions of Nooker about the Parliaments 
were treacherously disclosed. The Parliament of Paris at once 
refused to register tbo edict for a fourth provincial assembly, 
and such a storm of opposition arose that Meeker abandoned 
his task, llis resignation was given mi May 10, 1781. 1 

But before thi*se events hud taken place, all real hope of 
restoring the finances luul been dtwtroyed by the war into which 

1 Hoc Lavergne, U* Ammblh't l*ivrhirifilt'8> 
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France liad entered in support of the American Revolution. 
Turgot had solemnly warned the King that the first shot from a 
Freuch cannon would make bankruptcy inevitable, and the King 
with his frequent good sense clearly saw the danger, though 
with his usual weakness he suffered himself to bo overruled by 
those who were about him. Tlio American War surrounded the 
Court and the Government with a new and genuine popularity. 
It turned the minds of men for a time from internal cuulcsls, 
aud although it ended with a crushing naval defeat, and was at 
no period particularly glorious to tlio French arms, it was pur* 
sued with groat energy and crowned with ultimate success. The 
loss of Canada by France, in was more tlmn buhmml by 
the severance of the other American colonies from Knglaiul. 
Bat the war which so humbled and depressed Hiiglawl left. he.r 
rival burdened with a debt which she could never pay, 1 anrl 
inoculated with a passion for republicanism and revolution which 
it was no longer possible to resist. ‘The Anierie.au Revolution, 1 
wrote Arthur Young a few years laler, ‘has laid the foundation 
of another in iftimun, if Government do not take cam of itself.’ 
‘A strong leavon of liberty has beau increasing every hour 
since tlio American Revolution.’ * 

From the time of tlio fall of Neckor, the Government of Frauen 
drifted for several years under a succession of feeble, extrava¬ 
gant, and incompetent ministers almost idly to its fate. Yet it is 
strange to observe liow little the sluidow of coming evil was at 
this time felt. Tim Court and capital hod never been so brilliant 
aud so charming. The Jviug was very popular, Tlio Queen was 
adored by her Court and not yet wholly unpopular with the 
nation; arid tlio doctrine of tlio infinite perfootibilily of Titan, 
which had long been in the ascendant), still gave the charm of 
extreme hopefulness to all French society anil thought. When 
Turgot prawned his plan of national education to the King, In* 
predicted that if it were adopted ‘the French people in ton years 
would be scarcely recognisable, and would infinitely transcend 
all other nations in their enlightenment, goodness, loyalty, and 
patriotism,* 9 Stfgur has described, in some admirably vivid pages, 

1 Fora calculation of the monoy I. 01. 
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the optimism and tho enthusiasm of French society during the 
American War. It was the time when the passion for nature 
and simplicity, and the revolt against all fact ill mis and conven¬ 
tional distinct ions, produced by the writings of Jtoussean and by 
the imitation of English customs, was at its bright. In the 
country houses tlio gardens of Le Noire with their long straight 
alleys, their symmetrical squares, and their carved trees were re¬ 
placed byline wilder beauties of the English garden. In society 
uniforms and decorations disappeared, and a republican simpli¬ 
city of dress became general. In the theatres the absurd habit, 
of representing ancient heroes and heroines in modem Court 
dress was niildruly discarded. In the Court the Queen syste¬ 
matically threw u<iflo etiquette, and iulmluml a freer tone of 
maimers and conversation. ‘A word of praise from D’Aleuihrrt 
or Diderot, was now morn valued than the highest, favours of a 
prince/ 6 The republican maxims of “ Drains” were applauded 
at Court. ‘Momirehs were disposed to support a people ui re¬ 
bellion against, their King; the language of independence might 
be lieurd iu the canqw, the language of democracy among the 
nobles, the language of philosophy at the balls, the language of 
the moralist, in the boudoir/ ‘Opinions seemed to have lost 
their influence on passions. Tn those happy days men could 
always love those who thought differently from themselves/ 

1 Old docl Hues and manners appea,red at. once ridiculous and 
wearisome, and the gay philosophy of Volluiro was Hiipromo/ 
It was believed that, the ‘ spirit of liberty would change the face 
of the world by enlightening it/ ‘ Everyone foresaw the hap¬ 
piest future. No one dreamed of a Revolution, though it was 
forming rapidly in opinions/ ‘The advantages of old institu¬ 
tions and 1.1m freedom of now manners seemed to subsist to¬ 
gether/ ‘Never was a more terrible awakening preceded by a 
calmer sloop, or by moro seductive dreams/ 1 

The genuine popularity of the American War greatly 
strengthened! the Government!, and the Peace of 1783 appeared to 
have mmred for Franco a comploto preponderance in Europe. 
The political and commercial alliance with Holland at the end 
of 1785 was a now triumph for French foreign policy, and a 
new blow to what was believed to be the waning influence of 
1 MSmrim da A^mr. i. n as, ir.U lfil). 
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England; and France, as we have seen, fearlessly supported and 
stimulated the revolutionary and democratic spirit that had 
arisen in the Netherlands. Industry and commerce niado a 
sudden hound after the Peace, and before 1789 the foreign com¬ 
merce of France was double what it luul boon at the accession of 
the King. 1 Travellers wore astonished at. the vast works of in¬ 
ternal navigation that were designed andae-ermiplihlierl, at the ex¬ 
traordinary growth of the commercial importance of Hi,. Eunimgu, 
at the now docks and harbours that were constructed along I he 
French coast,, but especially at Cherbourg, at the splendour and 
growing opulence of the great provincial towns. JJurdeuux 
was prnnunneed by Arthur Young in 1787 to be incomparably 
superior to Liverpool in wealth, commerce, and imigm licence. 
With improved mods and inure rapid public carriages which 
had been established by Turgot, a now life was felt in the pro¬ 
vinces; and though agriculture lugged fur behind commerce, a 
few good harvests had given it some impulse. The nmltiphra- 
Imn of agricultural societies, the rapid rise of rent, the, rapid in¬ 
crease of the revenue derived from the duties on articles of food, 
wore indisputable, signs of progress. 2 Jt was about this time 
lhattho use of the potato bnetmie general in France, and 11ml 
Daubunton introilural the Spanish breed of sheep. 3 Population 
was increasing with extraordinary mpidity, but the country was 
becoming also visibly richer* (!alonne, who lmd berm made (tm- 
t rollur-Ucneral at the close of J7H3, borrowed in time of peaee 
almost os largely as Neekcr in time of war, 4 arid the success of 
bis loans gave an appearance of great, prosperity. 

TJieluxuryaud wqjeiirli Lure oft.hu Court continued unchecked/* 
and the millennial dream was unbroken. Intellectual activity 
whh never greater. Ju 1774 it was ooinputed that the book 
trade in JPm'iH was four times as large as in London. 0 French 
ideas reigned in the child* Courts, in almost all the universities 

1 Lavortfiio, Ammhtfo* Prarin- £J. 
tittle p, 0. Hoc, ten, Tulnr, Anelm * Lavrr^no, Ifoonomia Purtrlo da 
Mffhrir t p. 4014. ‘Thn Krruoh trade/ France, i. S, 4. 
wrtito Arthur Young, ‘him almost 4 * Uinij oonts inillhmH clVmprimt 
tlouhlofl Hlufsti the pmieo nf 17M, hut on train auntie* do poix.* Mini inlet, 
oum him juorotuwd not near ho much.* JIUt. xvJI. 
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mid acud* mics of the Continent, and boundless vistas seemed on 
all sides opening. It was believed that the invention of the 
balloon by Montgolfier was about to give men the empire of the 
air, and that M eciiier had found a cure lor all diseases. Lavoisier, 
with several oilier less distinguished labourers, now raised che¬ 
mistry into a science. Lagrange and Laplace wore giung a 
vast extension to astronomy; l)e Lisle and Hauyto mineralogy. 
The study of physiology, botany, comparative anatomy, and 
electricity advanced with piguniin strides; and in the enthusiasm 
that, prevailed, it was imagiued that physical science would soon 
unlock the secret of the universe and disclose the mystery of 
life. 1 In other fields, the Oriental researches of Voinov, tlio 
sculpture of Hondon, the paintings of T)avid, the many noble 
wori^nf architecture that were erected in Paris,the art criticisms 
which Diderot published annually between 175ft and 1781, flies 
Almost unparalleled success of tins c Muringo do Figaro* of Benu- 
mnrclmis, excited ty corresponding enthusiasm. Political clubs 
came into fashion alio at 17W-t, and gave a new energy to tins 
movement of thought, while French society still maintained the 
character of intellectual brilliancy, Hint, made it without a rival 
ia Ifiuropo. Tim Duo do la Rochefoucauld, the Due d" iNiver- 
. nnis, the Prince do Beau van, and many other of the lenders of 
society were passionately devoted to letters.* A spirit of innova¬ 
tion and spceulal.ion,a love of liberty and toleration,an immense 
ho]M‘lulnesH, and a disposition to underrate all diilicultius, almost 
universally characterised French society. 

Tim groat writers indeed were passing rapidly away, and 
they left no successors. Montesr|uicu had died in 1755; Vol¬ 
taire and Rousseau in 1778; D’Alembert in 178!$; Diderot in 
1784; Mubly in 1785. But tho work of popularising obscure arid 
difficult knowledge, which was tho supremo achievement of iho 
eighteenth century, was never so industriously pursued. Bn (Tun, 
illuminating tho whole field of natural history with tho charm of 
tbo most brill inub eloquence, had in this respect a transcendent 

1 See a striking plo+nro of tho pi von an wlmlmblo plntnro of tlm 
BpproHiilii'H tlmt wore bell overt to pamdon for physical Helen™ Unit im- 
havu boon luodn toworcU rtltfeovurlng mediately preoodml the UuvoluMxin. 
the nature and #tmH*ln of life, in JlUk rtf (Wllwtltw, 1. 7Utl-tt3lk 
(UUmiiiIh, Uapporh da Physique at * S^ur, li. Hi. 

Hu Moral Hr I'ttwMti, Uucklo lias 
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influence, and the popularity of literary and scientific lectures 
was now at its height. The lectures of La 1 Taupe on literature, 
of Fonreroy on chemistry, of Pel.it, on anatomy, nf Nnllet on 
electricity, wore thronged by all that was most brilliant in Pari¬ 
sian society. The empire of superstition penned passing away 
like thB shadows of night before the rising sun. The questions 
about tickets of confession, Jansenist doctrines, and Ultramontane 
pretensions which liad excited such an interest under Lewis XV. 
1j:u1 disappeared amid general contempt, and the influence of the 
clergy, as an influence of superstition, seemed almost, extinct. 
At the same time, though religious beliefs were rapidly waning, 
there never was a period less charnel criml by hardness, coldness, 
and selfishness. French society was inueh less frivolous, and 
also mueli more moral, than in the ilajs of tho "Regency and of 
Lewis XV., and severe moral criticism was in fashion. Jt was 
noticed that the novels of Crcbillnn were now very generally 
excluded from tho salons on account of their indecency, a,ml that 
tho ‘ (Juudidc' of Voltaire was severely censured. 1 r riial part of 
morals, indeed, which grows out nf the ascetic ctmoeplirm of the 
sinfulness of men, and which advocates self-restraint as the first, 
of duties, was little taught; 8 but. the excessive sensibility which 
was tho prevailing affectation, was only an exnggerulion of a very 
real spirit of practical humanity. 

Many new institations of charity were fcnmflecl. The dif¬ 
ferences of rank and class wore perceptibly softening, and a new 
spirit of sympathy was abroad. Mothers of high rank were now 

1 ii. .'Ill, 31. appotifo. Those arn at least nino' 

* liiirki*, wliti hated tho tendencies out, of ten of tlm virtues. Ju tlm 
nf Krciirk plulismphy, hits dwelt im place nr all ilus they hulNtilulo a 
tin inuial ilau^rn with great power virtue alneli they (sail huniunity nr 
anil auufcimmi: *Tlui greatest (inmen hi imvoleiIly these mums ihilr 
do nut, mini so much Jrnm a want nf nemiliij 1ms no irJ>'u in Ii of ra<l mini, 
leeling for oLlierh, ns irom an ever- nr indi-ml of a illMumt mid set lied 
HeiiNihilily for mirsHvcM, unit nn over- primdph) id any land. When their 
indulgence to our own desires. ... di .ropies are thus left free, mid 
* In my experience J have observed guided only by pn sent feeling, they 
that a luxurious softness of manners ant no louder to he depended upon 
hardens tin* hearl. at least an mimh as fur good or evil. The men win lo¬ 
an over-done uhhllmuion. ... I have day snatch Urn worst criminals Irom 
observed that the philosophers, m justice, will murder tho most lmm* 
order to Insinuate their poll id id cent fs-rsouH to-morrow.*- *(WrrHjm* 
fldielsin Into you uk minds, systemutl- thnet i, lit. 2KK 215. These lines were 
eally flatter all their passions, natural written In Juno 1731, Indore lho ter- 
and unnatural. They explode nr rihlo confirmation nf the Iasi, sen- 
mndor odious or contemptible tlint fieneo which was fiirnMud try tho 
class of virtues which retrain the emeui ol Ilobospierro. 
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eager, in obedience to the precepts of Iluu*aeuu, to nurse their 
own children The Abbe de l’Epec had lately invented the donf 
and dumb alphabet, and t.lio Government threw itself a'^dcntly 
into the work of dtascminaling it, Valentin Hauy devoted him- 
ivlf with similar In the care of tho blind. Pine] had 

begun his great researches into the cause and euro of insanity. 1 

There never n as a period to which men afterwards looked 
back more fondly, 4 Ho who did not live before 1789,* Talley- 
rand (nice said, 4 has never known the charm of life.’ 4 The best 
uud must virtuous men,’ said another cunfnmpnrury, 4 saw tho 
beginning of a new era of happiness fur Franco and for all the 
civilised world/ 8 It was not iced by JMalouetthat the tone of man¬ 
ners had never been so gentle, nr society so enchanting, or social 
liberty so great, as a lew years before the horrors of tho Revolu¬ 
tion. 3 Hegur, returning IVom tho Amuriean War, found, as lie 
tells us, ‘the (Jourt and society of Paris morn brilliant than over; 
Frauen proud of her victories and sal tailed with tho Peace; and 
tho whole aspect of tho kingdom so nourishing that., without tho 
mournful gilt of prophecy, it would have been impossible to 
foresee tho abyss towards which a rapid current was hurrying 
us/ 11 was, 1m said, as when quo lias just climbed a high tower, 
looked for a moment on a boundh»ss and glorious proHpeet 
stretching beneath, and then grown dizzy, stumbled and fallen. 4 

Madame do Stat'd, when (Inscribing tho period before tho 
■Revolution, has acutely anil truly remarked that thorn is often a 
special charm about tho decadence of Governments, for the 
fecblcuosH that precedes their lull gives them an appearance of 
groat gentleness and liberality. 3 That important changes were 
at this time impending over Franco was indeed very evident. 
A close observer might! have easily stum that tho inequalities of 
taxation must before long bo abolished, that tho feudal system 
must bo annihilated or mitigated, that tho question, of finance 
was becoming continually more desperate, that tho monarchy 
must some day acquire something of a representative character. 
It was evident, too, that tho King and especially the Queen 
were not blameless. England was a richer country than 

1 Sso Aooquafn, pp. 412,418. * Mfm. ds J \folovet* i. (JO, 07. 

* Mat hi uu Dumas, quoted by 4 AUm. de Hegur, ii. 2H, 21). 

Talne, p. 328. 1 Cut\M. $vr la Me. u 117. 
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France, "but the English Court exhibited little or nothing of 
the ostentatious extravagance of the Court of Versailles, aiul 
foreigners who compared the noble proportions of Greenwich 
and Chelsea Hospitals with the Palace of St. James's, declared 
that the English lodged beggars in palaces and kings in 
almshonses. 1 The Prussian Court., on which political and lite¬ 
rary influences liad lately concurred to throw a strong light, 
presented a still moro impressive contrast. No clerk in the 
iVussian dominions worked harder than Frederick the Great, 
lie might bo seen at four o’clock in the morning, iu uniform ami 
in his top bools, sea led at his desk examining the petitions of 
thn humblest of his subjects, in• guhiiing the miinitest details ol 
civil and military administration. 11 is personal expenses were 
managed with penurious economy. There was less luxury and 
comfort in his palace than in thn home of an English nobleman, 
and it was tin 1 lii^t principle of his Government that, public 
revenues should be as much ns possible applied to public pur¬ 
poses. What a cent rust, it was said, to the enormous extruva- 
gnnee and the ela In mile idleness of the French King, to tins imd- 
less succession of limits and balls and receptions and unmeaning 
ceremonies that filled up the greater part of his life. 

Butlho maimers of the French Gourt had been regulated 
by French habits, traditions, and tastes, and no French Sove¬ 
reign scorned less likely than Lewis XVI. to arouse popular 
animosity, In the events which have been related and iu Urn 
events which have still to bo told, ho always showed himself 
ready to support if not to originate measures of reform, 
amenable almost to a fault to the judgment of his ministers, 
crimpletrly free from any tendency to handiness or cruelty and 
from any desire to overstrain his authority. Ho hud not. a tinge 
of tho characteristic faults which brought) Hilaries I. to I ho scaf¬ 
fold and drove James li. into exile. As Burke indy said, ho 
was e a prince llm acts of whose whole reign were a series of con- 
cessions to his subjects, who was willing to relax his authority, 
to remit liis prerogatives, to will his people U> a sham of freedom 
not known, perhaps not desired, by Llicir ancestors,’* Mu 1.1 iron o 

1 Hanwuy’B I>vfceH qf (he /Wire In whmm, uIho, Windsor Cuntlu owe* 
(1778), p. 2K1. It will tw rnmem* vury iniirii ofits (rmtfmtlcimw 1 . 
bored that the present Euflkiiwhiun " IbJlceUom on the french Utro* 
r&luco wav only built wider Uoortfu IV., tut ton. 
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in Europe was surrounded with greater traditional respect than 
iliat which he occupied; and the unbroken loyally of the French 
to their sovereigns, through every vicissitude of fortune and 
character, had long been a favourite national boast. To the 
best judges it would have seemed incredible that the nation 
which had borne so palienlly the despotism, the vices, the 
incompetence and the political disasters of the long reign of 
Lewis XV. should have brought his successor to the scaffold, 
and that France with her wealth and greatness, and her ancient 
and venerable civilisation, was soon to lie at the mercy of fero¬ 
cious mobs, fanatics, and adventurers. 

1 have already quoted the curious passage in which John 
.Adams in 1778 contrasted tho popularity of the French King 
and Queen in Paris, with the extreme unpopularity of George 
FIT, in Loudon, 1 Franklin and FrediTick tho Great were two 
of the most acute observers of their time. They had both of 
them speeial reasons and special opportunities for watching 
French affairs; but there is, J believe, no evidence that either of 
them caught the faintest glimpse of tho political calnstrophe 
that was impending. No English diplomatist was better 
acquainted with continental life than Nir James Harris, hut as 
late as tin 1 close of 178(1 he entirely disbelieved in the possibility 
of a Revolution in France. 4 A Madame do Pompadour/ he 
wrote to Lord (Carmarthen, ‘or even a Madame do Itarri will 
never effectually diminish or hurt tho gram lour of the French 
monarchy, which is settled on a foundation beyond tho roach of 
the lollies of tho Court 1«o shake.** ‘Them is a uni\crsal agree¬ 
ment/ wrote one of the ablest Gorman contemporary observers, 
4 that at the beginning of tlm year 1787 no one in France had 
the filmiest present iment of the catastrophe that was preparing.* 3 
4 1 doubt/said an excellent French observer, 6 whether any poricul 
can bo named in which tho French monarchy enjoyed a higher 
degreo of consideration, thau in tho years between 1783 and 
1787, that is from tho end of the American War till tho Revolu¬ 
tion of Holland.’ 4 

Tho illusions of the nation woro suddenly and sharply dis- 

1 Vril. lv. 40,60. Revolution Fram/alwV J/tmiura Hrir 

* MaLnmhury ('orrttp* 11.248,249. iambi M, lil. 210. 

1 (Jonlz, * Kxamon do 1ft Mmmho (lo * twgur, Potitb/ufl dr ftw bis CabU 
rOylninn puMlijuo rulutlvunmt & la net a da V/iaroyt\ ii. 1)7. 1 may jhM 
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polled in the last months of 1786, when Caloimo was obliged to 
confess that there was a deficit which, tiller much hrsilnliou and 
variation, was at last reckoned at about ] 15 millions of livrua, 1 
and that he lmd no mi*ans of meeting it. As Turgot hud pre¬ 
dicted, tko American War proved a Altai turning-prunt in French 
finance, and in ilio space of ton years nut leusthuu 1,0131) millions 
had been borrowed. 2 Tlio system of deferring account r from 
year to year, and the extreme complexity in the manner of 
levying taxes, had led to almost inextricable confusion; but it 
was plain that there had been for a long time such a deficit in 
the ordinary annual revenue, and such an accumulation of* e\tra- 
oiilimiry expenses, that nothing short of a. complete, reform and 
readjustment, of ta\al i< »n could save I lie country from bankruptcy. 
In order to meet, the diliiculiy L'alomm reeonmiemleil a measure 
winch hud not. been adopted since the reign of Lewis XIII. 
It was to summon by rujnl authority an assembly called 
the Notables, cou.iisling of the chief proems in the kingdom, 
to consult upon its a (fairs. This ns.ieiiihly was composed of 
144 members of the privileged order. Woven princes of the 
'blood were among them, ami the remainder wore drawn from 
the higher clergy ami nobility, tlw Parliaments, the King's 
Council, the provincial States, atul the municipal rnmmils.* 

They began their sittiugsin February 1787, and (Dionne hoped 
to obtain by their assistance tho m|uisite reforms, and especially 
to break down the exemptions of the privileged orders from 
taxation by tho imposition of a general laud tax. Hut ho soon 
found that the Notables were less unanimous and hiss subservient 


the following Hiriking passage by 
John Adams, which wan writ ten la 
17H7, mid ih tin* mom remai kuhln 
bneiuiso it win wiilfen m Europe, 
and written by a very able Ameri¬ 
can fitntehirum whu had special 
means of knowing the Mala of 
franco: ‘After nil the turbulnmso, 
wars* and revolutions which nonipnan 
tho ldstory of Europe Tor no many 
ago*, wo find Niniplo jimnurohlos 
catahllHhad every where. Whither 
the system will now benouio ata- 
ttunary and, lout for aver, hy means of 
a fow further Improvements In mon¬ 
archical Governments, wo know not, 
or whether etlll further revolutions 


are to come. Tbn most probable, or, 
rather, 1 ho only pmkiblo, chanj'o 
In tho introduction of doiMoe.ialleal 
brunches into tliono (io\enum*nls. 
If tho people should ever aim at more 
lliey will dofoali themselves; and, in¬ 
deed, if they uirn at (Id 4 by any other 
than gentle menus, and by grmbiul ad¬ 
vances ’ Adams, Ihfnwt' of tho Vunr 
HitutIon of tho f i tiitrr/ S/nM r, Pro/are, 
1 (Jabmno, HUit do la b'rmt't\ (ed. 
1700), pp, HtJ, 37. Hoe, tw>, Ilucrjiialri, 
pp. 431, 43fi, 440; Ohnieiln, (Halo do 
hi Mndutian, p. 22. 

a Taints Aunlen fttglmOi p. 403. 

* Tjfivergius Anmbih # Provlp- 
el ft to *, p. 102. 
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than lio luid hoped. They insisted, in the first place, on an 
investigation of the financial proceedings of the minister, and 
they discovered such abuses that they speedily drove Oalonne 
with disgrace from power- There were loud cries for the 
appointment of Nocker to replace him, but Necker had lately 
1 ) 1*1 *n exiled, and was still in great disfavour with the Court, and 
in nn ill-omened hour the Queen employed her influence in 
favour of Lomnnie do Brionno, the Archbishop of Toulouse. 
This supple, ambitious, immoral, and unbelieving churchman 
lui.d made hmireir very acceptable in the gay circle of the Trianon, 
and liml borne a conspicuous part in opposition to Calonne in 
the Assembly of Nolahles; but his talunts wero chiefly those of 
a eoiirlier ami an intriguer, and he was now placed in a position 
lliiit needed tho highest gifts of statesmanship and character- 
lie attempted to imitate Calonne, as Calonne had tried to imitate 
Murker. 11 e hoped, among other measures, to induce the Notables 
to vof e a considerable land lax to bo paid by all classes. But the 
Notables, who were themselves members of the privileged class, 

1 hough quite ready to recommend many reforms, recoiled from 
this measure, alleged that they were incompetent to cariy it,* 
refused even to recommend it, ami declared that they loft it to 
tint King to determine what tax was most suitable. They were 
'dissolved on May 2ft, 1787. 

But. although the (lovernmont failed in inducing the Notables 
to assist them in dealing with tho vital and pressing question of 
finance, some oilier reforms of great, importance wore effected. 
Buloimn, following in the steps of Fenelort, Turgot, arid Necker, 
dearly saw that a whin diffusion of local self-governmont and 
represent ation should precede tho establishment of any general 
system of constitutional liberty and would greatly facilitate the 
reorganisation of taxation, and ho accordingly recommended to 
tho Notables tho establishment of a provincial Ktato in every 
‘ generality M in which it did not oxiHt, This very important 
recommendation received tho warm approbation of tho Notables, 
and it waw carried into effect in 1787 by a royal edict which was 
promulgat.cd by Brionno. The Notables diil not, it is true, 
approve of tho first design of Calonne, which was to constitute 

1 Tho 1 * wan on onohmt litato tho will notion of taxon uml for 

UivfHlnvi 'of (franco, oHtablinhcxl to fad- all mallow rotating tu flunuro. 
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provincial assemblies of the type recommended by Turcot. 
They insisted that the three orders should be represented in a 
defined proportion, and that a member of the privileged orders 
should preside over every assembly, but they agreed without 
difficulty that the commons should have a double representa¬ 
tion, that the three orders should vote not separately bat to¬ 
gether, and that elective councils should lie established in every 
parish. At thB same time, and with their approval, two other 
edicts of considerable importance were issued. Turgot hml 
established a free commerce of corn within the kingdom; hut 
Briennc went much further, and an edict which remarkably 
anticipated the tan tilling of later political economists, fully 
authorised its exportation. The King only reserved to himself 
the pownr of suspending it in case of necessity for a year, aiul 
limn only in provinces whore such a suspensiou hiul been de¬ 
manded by the provincial States. The ‘corvee’ also, or forced 
labour for the roads, which was tlm worst practical oppression of 
the peasantry, and which had boon already abolished by Turgot, 
but restored after bis fall, wus now ccminuitod into a money puy- 
.intml and passed finally out of tlie list of French grievances. 
The measure wus, however, a loss lilmral one than that, of Turgot, 
for film conn nutation wus provided from taxes that foil solely on 
the eommoriH. 

The King by the mouths both of Culonno and Brionno lmd 
formally and repeatedly announced liis wish and his determina¬ 
tion to abolish those iiioqiuiliLieH of taxation, which were the 
chief cause of tlm embarrassments of the country, and the great 
and just grievance of his poorer subjects. 1 The main object of 
liis whole policy was to put an end to a ruinous deficit, by 
abolishing exemptions which were flagrantly unjust. lLo hoped 
that the Notables representing the privileged orders would have 
assisted him, and (,1ml. with their support tho measure could 
easily have burn carried, but this hope was disappointed. At 
the same time it was not iced that no member of lint Assembly 
spoke in favour of inequalities of taxation. All professed I,heir 
full willingness to make largo sacrifices of their dims privileges, 
and an important section strenuously urgesl the necessity of 
abolishing the ‘ gnbolle ’ or salt, fax, which pressed most saveraly 
1 Boo Obfawb, La Chute da tAmkn Utn'inw, i, 110,103,201, 20S. 
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upon tho poor. The dehates did not. turn npnn the question of 
equal or unequal taxation, hut npon the amcnnt of the deficit.; 
on the right of the Assembly to inquire into past expenditure; 
on the nature of tho new taxes to bo proposed; on the possibility 
of imposing a general and uniform tax without violating the 
privileges of tho Pays d'Btat.; on the amount of power which 
tho Notables themselves possessed. Personal and fictions 
ambitions, personal antipathies, and mistakes in management 
played a great part in the proceedings. To manage a deli¬ 
berative Assembly, and i>R|ieeinlly an Assembly which is itself 
innxperiouced, is an art which requires much exporinneo as well 
os nimh skill, and skill of a particular kind in which Calonno 
was wholly wanting. Tin suci'eoded, mneh less by his proposed 
nieimures than by Ills language and demeanour, in irritating, 
dividing, and disorganising tho Assembly. 

Tho Notables luul not tho comiiosit-ion or authority of a repre¬ 
sentative body, and tlmy hod not tho power of a logislativo body; 
but tho mere fact that tho Crown had boon driven by financial 
distress to soek tlioir assist unco; tho unaccustomed spectacle of 
op]M»sitiim and dobato; the strong light thrown on tho financial 
(lillicultios of tho Government; and tho failure of tho proposed 
nuusurus for ulloviating them, luul an immense and disquieting 
iuiluonco on public opinion. Tho Ministers announced to tho 
Notables in tho clearest terms that, tho King alone luul a sovereign 
right, of fixing tho amount anil proportion of tho taxes, and that 
their task was confined to carrying out tho royal designs and 
mooting thu ilitliculties that wore created by tho extreme variety 
of customs, privileges, and administrations in tho different pro¬ 
vinces. But. tho Assembly showed much imliHjKwition to accept 
so humble a sphere, and a tliooiy of taxation which a few years 
before, would havo boon perfectly unchallenged, now provoked 
muoh hostile criticism. It was noticed that Home of the bisluqiH 
were tho first to disputo it. The word * Hfatos-Gonorul,’ which 
had been for generations almost unheard in Franco, had been of 
Into more than once publicly pronounced, and it passed rapidly 
from lip to lip. A fever of political oxoitomimt pervaded tlm 
country and soemod daily increasing, and as bankruptcy alter 
bankruptcy took place the condition of the finances became 
clearly understood. Neckcr luul shortly before published u work 

Dili 
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in throe volumes on the administration of the finances, and nut 
loss than 80,000 copies of it were sold. 1 

Grimm at this time noticed the very ominous fact that the 
prevailing spirit of agitation and insubordination had already 
gained the army, that discipline was giving way, and that the 
soldiers were no longer disposed to maintain obedience. 2 Many 
causes operating through many years had contributed to thin 
result. The system of Prussian discipline, and especially of 
corporal punishment, which some French generals in their 
admiration for Frederick tho Great had incautiously introduced, 
excited profound discontent in tho ranks, and tho American War 
instead of strengthening had immensely impaired tho military 
spirit. In general a considerable period of active service in a 
foreign country effectually extinguishes all political feeling in 
an army, and gives it sueh a degree of military discipline and 
enthusiasm that, under a good commander, thorn is little danger 
of Urn contagion of civil agitation penetrating to 1.1m ranks. Hut 
tho American War bung conducted on llui part of Franco mainly 
by sea, the French army in America had no opporl unity of dis- 
ti uguiHhing itself in tlm field, and remained almost inactive in 
the centre of a great demoeratic revolution, it returned to 
Franco saturated with repuhlieun ideas and fully prepared to 
receive the seed which was so abundantly scattered. The divi¬ 
sion of classes flint separated tho French oflicers from tint sol- 
diem made the latter peculiarly open to democratic, appeals, and 
this division had very recently been aggravated. As Into as 
J 7H1, in the reaction that followed the fall of Keeker, the Govern¬ 
ment had committed the arrowing folly of issuing an ordi¬ 
nance excluding ‘rohmers* even from tho rank of sub-liou- 
icimnt, and providing that no officer could obtain tho rank of 
captain who had not been noble for four generations. It would 
lie impassible to conceive an enactmnnt showing a mom com¬ 
plete ignorance of tho tendencies of the time, and it was nun of 
Hie great causes of tho disorganisation of tho army. 9 Tho evil 

1 Mmn.dnHtnfil, flm/rid. mtrlallfo. * Clrimm ot Diderot, Mm* HhL 
I. IU. An excellent and very do- vil. 2itfl. 

tailed account of tho proceedings ot * Compare Jtorcjimln, pti, !UW, 
t)i(* Notables will lie found iu tlui M7; Ofrfmd., I. 14 2ft; Hfyur, JJ/rVtf, 
valuable hlntory uf M. (llifiront, Hco, (ft tiourtmirtt, l Stiff 2112. 
too, ltoequuin, pp, 431-445. 
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was more keenly felt on account of tlio enormous and scandalous 
multiplication of posts of high, rank, created in order to he sold, 
and reserved for the privileged orders. Dubois-CrancS, who 
took a leading part in the military organisation of the Revo¬ 
lution, declared that in 1789 thero were more than twelve 
hundred general officers in the French army, that since the 
ministry of Choisoul nearly every regiment had been divided J*>r 
the express purpose of multiplying its officers, that the number 
of the superior officers liud been in fact quadrupled, and that 
military grades hud been created, sold, and distributed with such 
reckless profusion that, in one day, lour thousand children luul 
lieon mmle captains without troops and without any prospect of 
obtaining them. 1 

Joseph 1L, shortly before Ids death, told Sugar that the 
French Ministers had committed a great orror in declining to 
throw tliemselves into- tlio Eastern war, for the Parliament would 
tluui have been unable to refuse money to the King, and the 
ardour of the nation would have expended it«self in the held of 
foreign conquest. 8 The judgment was not a disinterested one, 
nor was it that of a really wise man; but it is at least possible 
that a foreign war might have restored the efficiency of tlio 
army, preserved iL from the contagion of the Revolution, and 
raised lip some popular and trusted general on whom the 
Government might have relied. 41),DUO or SO,1)00 men under a 
commander like Turcnnc or Ooudf) might have given a very 
ditlerent aspect to Parisian politics, 

<)u the dissolution of the Notables, the Parliament of Paris 
became the chief centre of the thickening drama of French 
politics. While the Notables wore still sitting, it had regis¬ 
tered a now loan of sixty millions; and it now without difficulty 
registered the edicts which the Notables luul roermmumded for 
the establishment of the provincial Assemblies, for free trade in 
corn, and for the abolition of the corvGes; but when the Govern¬ 
ment put forward a scheme for additional taxation in the form 
of a stamp duty and of a general laud tax, the old parliamen¬ 
tary op|K>sitiou was at once renewed. The Parliament denounced 
the extravagance of the Court, attempted without success to 

* Vuhoh* Crm\cl % wnr.luiitf, 1. 01* 1 f i7— 110, 

• Hf'tfiir, Mm. H Antmur* t III. 
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extort a detailed account of the public expenditure, disobeyed 
the peremptory order of the Xing to register the stump duty, 
a,nd finally took the momentous stoi> of petitioning the Xing to 
convoke the ytatos-Gciicnil before imposing any new tax upon 
his people. The Government, startled and as usual vacillating, 
without giving any answer to the petition of the Parliament, 
withdrew for the present the stamp duty which hud been first 
proposed, but sent back the laud tax with peremptory orders 
to register it. The Parliament with still greater emphasis per¬ 
sisted in its resolution. It complained that it had vainly sought 
for information, showing the necessity of imposing a new and 
disastrous lax idler fi\o years of peaee. Jt declared that the 
nation alone through tin* Status-General had the right, of im¬ 
posing new taxes, aud it again petitioned the Xing to convoke 
that body. 

It would bn difliVnlt toconeeivo a step of more tremendous 
significance and importimee. As the Ooiirt of [Vers sat with the 
Parliament, tlio two corporations representing with the highest 
authority the privileged elasses now demanded the convocation of 
theStutes-tieneral; repudiated formally the absolute power of tin* 
Crown, as it had existed for ronlurios, and branded as illegitim,do 
the method of taxation which had been uniformly pursued in 
Prance for about, three hundnd years. 1 The act oft he Parliament 
was an act of rebellion. Its motive were probably very mingled; 
but its popularity had never boon so great. Tin* Government 
^sorted to the old measure of a lwd of justice, and the (diets 
cst.ablishingt.hc stamp duty and the land tax wore duly registered 
at VersailleH. Next day tlio magistrates formally declared the 
registration by a lied of justiw null and illegal. 

The war was thus openly (Iceland, and fierce manifestations 
of|x»pular applause* showed that, the Parliament bad won the 
public fooling of Paris altogether to its side. The Parliament, 
pushing its advantages, ordered an inquiry into the administra¬ 
tion of Uulonno, prouounewl the edicts for a stamp duty and a 
land tax ‘ null and illegal/ and issued a strong protest against 
their publication. Tim Government responded by exiling the 
INudiamont to Troyes. 

1 Hue Mounter, /tcrhrrvkcs lur leu Vamu gw out rmjnM let u d$ 

drmiit libra, jp, 
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The conflict resembled those in tlio preceding reign, but the 
spirit, of agitation and independence in tho country had enor¬ 
mously increased, and the aspect of Paris in the autumn of 1787 
was almost that of a revolution. In tho streets, in the theatres, 
ai-ound the chief public buildings there woro demonstrations of 
the most alarming kind. The Government at once closed the 
clubs, and the streets were patrolled by a large military force. 
The Guur dcs Comptos, the Gour dcs Aides, and the Glnttdul, 
the three law courts that ranked next after the Parliament of 
Paris, all supported that body and petitioned for its recall, and 
the two former strongly assorted the now and astonishing doc¬ 
trine that tho King could not impose taxes by his edicts, and 
that the assent of the Status-General was necessary to their 
validity. All tho provincial Parliaments assumed an attitude of 
the most virulent hostility, demanding the recall of the Parlia¬ 
ment to Paris, tho impeaclimont of Galon no, above all the con¬ 
vocation. of tile Htates-Gonoral. HeriouB measures of retrench¬ 
ment had lately boon adopted in the Palace, but tho denunciation 
of Court and courtiers was unabated. The language employed 
lmd all the violence of revolution, and it was employed, by the 
magistracy of France, by grave judicial bodies which were tho 
must authorises! exponents of the law. Onro more, ns on so 
many previous occNwions, the Government, flinched Indore oppo¬ 
sition, and thereby fatally weakened its authority. It entered 
into a negotiation with the exiled Parliament, ami agreed on cer¬ 
tain conditions to recall it to Paris. Tho Parliament!,in flagrant 
violation or the new doctrine it had just professed alxmt its own 
incapacity in mutters of taxation, agreed to prolong for two more 
years tho second 1 twentieth,’ and to extend it to tho clergy, who 
hud hitherto been exempt, while the Government on their side 
abandoned the two obnoxious taxes. All attempts to abolish 
on a largo scale the exemptions of tho privileged classes, aiul to 
intt>OMO additional taxation suflloiont to restore the iiuancos, were 
for the present suspended. 

The Parliament returned to Paris in Meptember 1787 amid 
great manifestations of popular triumph and applause, more 
than over confirmed in its attitude of rosistamio to the (hmrl, 
more than ever determined to maintain that political character 
which a long course of events had so Htmngely given to a body 
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which was naturally purely magisterial or judicial. It. is nut 
surprising under these circumstances tliat the truce should lia\e 
been hollow and short;. The clubs were still kept cluscd ami 
the troopB prepared fur action. The King annulled the order 
fur an inquiry into the administration of Oaluniip, and thorn 
were rumours of a possible coujt d'6lul. Muncy was absolutely 
wanted, and as t.ho Parliament refused its assent to new taxes, it 
was necessary again to borrow. The Ministers dreaded greatly 
the convocation of the Status-General, which would at once give 
a totally now character to tho Government of France, hut tiny 
saw that it had become inevitable, and all that could he hoped 
for was a postponement. Tirienne new proposed a loim of no 
lews than 4:20 millions of francs to lie issued by instalments over 
live years, at the end of which period lie promised that the 
Status-General should be convoked. All Hlhrls to obtain a 
ministerial majority in the Parliament proved vain, and on 
November l r .) a Her a long and anxious debate the King authori¬ 
tatively forced the edict for the loan through, by a bed of justice. 
Tho Uukoof Orlcaus protested against this ad- as illegal, and 
next day the Parliament, issued a similar prof, art. The King 
ordered the register containing their protest to be destroyed; 
banished the Duke of Orleans to the country, ami imprisoned 
two active members of the Parliament by letters of * cachet,/ 
Tho Parliament protested against those measures and against, 
all use oflct.1 ers of * cachet.* The provincial Parliaments at once 
joined in the fray, and it was at this time that. Mirabeau wrote, 
‘ France is ripe for a revolution/ As might have been expected, 
the Government loan was completely discredited by these pro¬ 
ceedings and proved a total failure. 

Two fiicts, somewhat, apart from the chief current of events, 
must, hero be noticed. The Government, paralysed by internal 
dissensions, was obliged to acquiesce in tint complete destruction 
of tho French influence in Holland by the Prussian invasion, and 
the restoration of Hie House of Orange to full power under an 
Anglo-PruHsia.il guarantee; and civil rights were at hint conceded 
to tho Protestants of France. The last measure had been advo¬ 
cated before the Notables by Lafayette and the. Misluipof Lnngres, 
and hud been very favourably received. Ilrienne, mining whore 
faults intolerance cuuuot be reckoned, issued an edict for carry- 
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ing it into effect, and after some violent opposition it was re¬ 
gistered by the Parliament in January 1788. 

The main conflict, however, continued without abatement. 
It is extremely curious to observe how, at this advanced stage, 
the popular and revolutionary movement was mainly guided by 
privileged bodies who were resisting additional taxation which 
was absolutely necessary, who were contending for an exemption 
from taxation which was the most odious and indefensible of 
privileges, and who nevertheless by their revolt against the therny 
of absolute monarchy and by their demand fortheStatos-Oenerul 
li.ul attained to the highest degree of popularity. It was this 
circumsluneo which explains the remarkable uncertainty of the 
forecast of at least one most competent observer. Arthur Voting 
in the uiitiiirm of 1787 noticed how the best judges in France 
clearly foresaw that they were on tho eve of some great revolu¬ 
tion in the Ciovcrmncnt, that a bankruptcy was probable if not 
inevitable, that the Htates-Uonerul alone could grapple with the 
evil, and that unless 4 some master haud of very superior talent 
anil inflexible courage was found at the helm, to guide oven Is 
instead of being driven by them, 9 a great catastrophe was pro¬ 
bable. Having faithfully recorded these opinions, lie adds his 
own judgment. 6 All agree that the States of the kingdom can¬ 
not assemble without more liberty being the consequence, but. I 
meet with so few men who have any just ideas of freedom that 
I question much the slides of this new liberty which is to arise. 
They know not lmw to value the privileges of Ihe people; as to 
Hut nobility and the clergy, if a revolution added anything to 
their scale I think it would <lo more mischief than, good.’ 1 

The King must by this lime have clearly seen tho mistake 
that ho lmd made in restoring, contrary to tho judgment of both 
Turgot and Voltaire, tho Parliaments which had boon abolished 
by his predecessor. Tho necessity of obtaining their assent had 
no doubt qualified the dos[W)llHm of tho monarchy and had given 
Trance a kind of constitution, but no constitution could have 
possibly boon lews adapted to her wants. Two reforms were of 
the most pressing and urgeut necessity. If bankruptcy was to 
be averted, ib was absolutely necessary that new taxation should 
without delay bo imposed on the privileged classes; and it was 
J Young's Tour, I'inktuLtm, iv, 110. 
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scarcely loss necessary that Hid feudal system should ho speedily 
commuted. BuL to hotli ofthehO reforms the Parliaments were 
insuperable obstacles. They were aristocratic, privileged, judi¬ 
cial bodies, consisting of men who were nearly all landowners, 
who themselves enjoyed the exemptions from luxation which ib 
Wits necessary to abolish, who had for the most part purchased 
their privileges with money, and who had all the natural leaning 
of judicial bodies towards tradition, prrcEsclent, antiquated forms 
of property and rights. Their circumstances, thoir professional 
habits of thought, the narrowness produced by their purely legal 
education, all made them peculiarly unlit to exercise, in the in¬ 
terests of tlin entire community, a controlling influence over the 
Mist and various field of legislation, and being much smaller 
bodies than the nobles and the clergy, Ihn corporate spirit that 
Invaded them was much more con run 1 rated and intense. 1 It 
is impossible to read the account of the proceedings of the pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies throughout. France, in the yours before the 
(involution, without being si ruck with the degree in which en¬ 
lightened, reforming, and humane principles lmd begun to per¬ 
vade the privileged classes. Ihit IhcoimHurvatism oft.be Parlia¬ 
ment was much more than the conservatism nfun aristocracy. It 
was the conservatism of judges; of judges who haul purchased 
their position; ol judges who worn in the highest degree beuu- 
cioiiH of their privileges; of judges who claimed ati ubsolut.it 
right of veto. The conflicts under Lewis X V. hud accustomed 
a large and aide section of the Parliament to habits of systematic 
opposition and jealousy of the l !mwp, mid the cvcnls of the lust 
fmv years hud greatly strengthened these feelings. The pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies of Nuckcr were manifestly intended to super¬ 
sede tlm political importance of the Parliaments. Meeker him¬ 
self had staled Ids anxiety to reduce them to purely judicial 
functions, and the assembly of the Notables was clearly meant 
to counterbalance (he influence of the Parliament of Paris. 

And while the Purlinmnnls were manifestly unfit to carryout 
the most indispensable reforms, their opposition was peculiarly 
dangerous. It is in the highest, degree inexpedient (hat magis¬ 
terial and judicial bodies should take a leading part in jiuliticH, 

1 Hen some uxuuUunb ruuiurkh wi Lhl* in Muukuitu»li, I'iwiifliw OaUinr t 
}>]>. UK), 11)1 
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and a systematic opposition to the Government conducted by the 
chief exponents of the law is of all oppositions the worst. It is 
the most dangerous, unnatural, and demoralising; the most fitted 
to lower tho respect both for law and for government. Few 
causes contributed so much as the parliamentary opposition to 
break up the compact edifice of the French monarchy, to sap 
the ancient and deep-rooted traditions of obedience and loyalty. 

The whole question of the relations of the Parliaments to tho 
Crown was still unsettled. On the one side was the royal doc¬ 
trine, confirmed by a long series of precedents, that the King 
kid thB right by holding a bed of justice to overthrow the 
plainest wishes of his Parliaments. On the other was the par¬ 
liamentary doctrine that no measure was obligatory which had 
not. been submitted to tho deliberations, and had not received 
the free asHant, of no loss than thirteen Parliaments. The first 
doolrine led directly to despotism. The second led no loss 
clearly to anarchy, and, as tho King bitterly said, it would convert, 
tho monarchy of Franco into c an aristocracy of magistrates.’ 
And now the Parliament of Paris had gone still further, and 
destroyed both, its own authority and that of the Novuruign, by 
declaring that no tax could be legitimately imposed on Franco 
except by the Hiatus-General. 

The word had gone forth, and it was impossible to recall it. 
From all sides the spirit of discontent mas rising with the 
suddenness of a tropical storm, overcasting a political sky which 
but a lew months before had appeared almost, without a cloud. 
The right of registering edicts by a bed of justice; the right of 
arbitrary imprisonment and exile; tho right of imposing taxes 
by a royal edict, had been for generations undisputed. Tho body 
which was now spoken of us an indispensable agent of taxation 
had mot just four times in throe hundred years, and none of 
these later States-General had claimed tho power which the 
Parliament attributed to them. ’Whether the Parliament in 
launching its new cloctrino had merely sought for a ready 
weapon against the Crown, or whether it. believed that a body 
in which the privileged orders hud hitherto had an indispu¬ 
table ascendency would be more favourable to its interests limn 
assemblies which were at present mainly or partly nominated 
by tin 1 Crown, it is impossible to say. It. is at least cerium I hut 
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Ilm seed foil on a soil that was prepared to revive it, ami it 
Tapiilly became ilio doctrine of tlio moat active chases in France 
llinii the States-Goncral formed an essential part of ike French 
Government, and tliat they should exercise habitually the. sumo 
pnw era as the Parliament of England, It is no less certain 1 hat 
the Parliaments gave a mighty impulse to a movement which m 
a Jew months swept away every vestigo of thnir own privileges 
and powers, and in a few years brought some of the most con¬ 
spicuous of their leaders to the guillotine. 

It is not surprising, it is certainly not nnpardnnable, that 
the King should have looked with much dislike on the demand 
for thn States-General. Though his government had shown 
deplorable weakness and vacillation,lie had exercised his powers 
‘with uniform moderation and with an earnest desire for reform. 
The abolition of the 4 eontfes,’ of torture before trial, of serfdom 
online royal domains; the reforms that had brum introduced 
Join the hospitals ami prisons; the civil rights conceded to lVo- 
ti\slants; tho considerable ocuiioinir.Hhat had lately been made 
at the (Jourt; the removal oft he rest riel ions on Ihe commerce, of 
com and winn; the large and liberal system of provincial ami 
parochial self-government, which had been established, and his 
avowed determination to put an end to Ihe unjust exemptions 
from taxation, suilieiently show the spirit of his reign. The 
parliamentary opposition seemed to him in a high degree un¬ 
grateful, as it was carried on by Iwdios which he had hirnself of 
his own freewill restored* and sellish, os it was a struggle for 
class privileges by a section of the privileged class; und he pro¬ 
bably underrated llm strength and depth of the national dis¬ 
content that sustained it. Put although he desired to exercim 
his rightful powers mildly and moderately, he desired also to 
‘transmit them unimpaired to his successors, it was evident 
that they were being one by one assailed. The dark unknown 
future of the Ntutes-fieueral, with the dangerous questions that; 
were certain to arise relating to tlmir powers and their <soni|Misi- 
tion and to the possible transformation of the monarchy, filled 
him with alarm. When it appeared necessary, he consented, 
indeed, to promise the convocation of that butty, a,ml there 
was not the smallest reason to believe that, be would fail in his 
promise; but he assorted strongly that as King of France it was 
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for him and for him alone to summon it; his language in pro¬ 
mising it seemed to foreshadow an assembly that would be rather 
consultative than legislative ; and he postponed the convocation 
till 1791. 

By that time it was hoped that the present effervescence 
would have subsided, and the provincial, municipal, and paro¬ 
chial councils which had been lately established would have 
lakon root. It must not be forgotten that three-fourths of 
.Franco was now passing through a great and fundamental 
change of administration. The absolute power which had once 
boon exorcised by the intendunis hud been taken away. Tim 
old routine of administration had been suddenly broken. New 
assemblies with largo functions of local government had been 
created, Ih’ovincos which wore totally unaccustomed to self- 
government and had long boon sunk in a profound political 
apathy were violently disturbed by a great experiment in govern¬ 
ment; by tho agitation of popular election; by tho rise of un¬ 
tried men to power; by tho inevitable conflict lK*twoon tho sup¬ 
porters of tho old and of tho new order. Tho proceedings of the 
new provincial Assemblies wore on the whole very encouraging 
and showed great promise of usefulness; there wjih every reason 
to hope that a real step had been taken towards putting an cud 
to the chaos of heterogeneous and conflicting administrations 
which had made tho government of Franco ho difficult, but us 
yet every thing was in a state of transition. When the new 
provincial bodies were consolidated, they might boar a groat 
part in the election of the Htutes-ffe,noral. 

If time had not been, pressing, if the finances hod boon in 
such a condition that a groat and radical change in tho system 
of taxation hud not been a mattor of immediate necessity, tho 
policy of tho Government would probably have boon a wiso one, 
and a national roprnseutuition might have arisen securely and 
tranquilly out oflocal solf-govornmont. But this essential con¬ 
dition was wanting. With tho failure of tho loan it was be¬ 
coming evident.that tho Government must choose between 
bankruptcy and tho discovery of some method of uniform and 
productive taxation which would put an end to the innumerable 
exemptions of classes, provinces, anti towns. But what chance 
was there of such a reform when, in order to effect it, it was 
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necessary to obtain tho assent of tlio Parliament of Paris, or tho 
provincial Parliaments, of the Pays d’Etat, and perhaps also of 
the Cours des Comptes and of the Cours des Aides ? 1 

The situation became almost daily more tense, and the lan¬ 
guage of the hostile parties was such that reconciliation seemed 
impossible. It was becoming rnoro andmoro evident to Brienne 
that it was necessary to do again, but under circumstances in¬ 
finitely more dangerous and difficult, what hud been done by 
ihe chancellor Maupeou in tho last reign. The word bankruptcy 
was now in every mouth. Incendiary placards appeared on the 
walls of Paris. Tho Queen as tho special patron of Brienno was 
growing daily more unpopular, and was accused of exorcising a 
preponderating influence in tho councils. Troops were pouring 
from the provinces into Paris, mid there were all Iho signs of a 
owning oniiflic-.fi. On May f>,17HS, the first great blow was struck, 
when two of the most conspicuous opponents of 1 ho Court were 
by order of the King arrested by soldiers in tliu midst of tlm 
Parliament. On May 8, Iho Parliament was summoned to Ver¬ 
sailles, and tho King proceeded to hold a bed of justice. After 
severely and angrily rebuking the Parliament, lbr its corn!net 
during the past year, ho ordered six edicts to bn read and re¬ 
gistered, which annihilated its political, and greatly restricted 
ils judicial, functions. By the first; two edicts a number of new 
law courts wens instituted, to which all civil and criminal coses 
hitherto tried by tho Parliaments were transferred, except civil 
cohos of over twenty thousand Uvres, aud criminal coses relating 
to tho privileged orders of nobles and ecclesiastics. Tho number 
of members in tho Parliaments was greatly reduced. Tho third 
and fourth edicts wore intended, like tho abolition of the 
venality of offices in iho time of Maupoou, to conciliate the 
genuine reformers. They abolished tho ( tribunals of exception 9 
aud torture alter condemnation. 8 The fifth edict, which was 

1 See N<*oknr, (Muwm, lx. 4ti» 47* for tho purpose of Uiit uo» 

* Thn 'QmwfkHi pr7*pamf<jln»' hud chinch! fHTNon to uv«w his erinm. Tho 
been atMiliwIuid by Nookor iu 17K0, hut 4 Question prAalahln * was tort lire op- 
tho ‘QaoHfcion prriulahle’ was not plied after eondimmatum ,fur t lie pur- 
abollnhwl till 17H8, and even thou tho peso of eompoUliiff thu condemned 
Kln^roMHVRtl his ri^Ut lo rnsUirct it man to name his aocnniplUmH. - 
if, after a four years’ oxporlomw, t.lio Clif*roHU CkuJtc do VAtmm Ufglmiu 
jurl^riH prouonnnofl H nmwwiry. Tho L 474, 480* 
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the mont important, constitutor! a new tribunal with the sole 
right of verifying and registering laws for tho kingdom. It 
was to be called the c Cour Plenieiv, 7 and to bo composed of a 
number of great dignitaries selected by tlio King. It was to 
have the power of remonstrance, but the King was to have the 
right of overcoming its resistance by tho usual method of a bed 
of justice, and he was to have an independent and exclusive 
power of borrowing. If new taxes were required before the 
assembly of the Statos-Coneral, they wore to be registered by 
the 1 Cour Pluniero, 9 but this registration was only to have a 
provisional effect till tho States-General had actually met. Tim 
taxes wlto then to bo definitely enacted by the King ‘ on tlm 
deliberations 9 of that body. The sixth edict forbade the Par¬ 
liaments to unite on any subject, public or private, till further 
orders. 1 

Such was tho now constitution or form of government im¬ 
posed on Prance by the solo and despotic authority of tho King. 
AIL consideration of its intrinsic merits and defects appeared in¬ 
significant in comparison to this fact, and it was immediately 
followed by an aristocratic revolt which was the prelude of the 
democratic Revolution of 1789. Kven tho promise of a mom 
speedy convocation of the Htatos-fienornl had no effect iu miti¬ 
gating the blow, and the language in which it was announced 
was understood to imply that, the Government intended this body 
to be little more than the assembly of Notables and invested 
merely with consultative powers. The Parliament protested 
vehemently against its own extinction, and tho various law courts 
in Paris pronounced all that luid Ix>on done to be illegal, while 
throughout the country provincial Parliaments assembled in de¬ 
fiance of the royal mandate, and issued proclamations which in 
various foxmis and with various degrees of emphasis wore direct 
appeals to revolution. Tho members declared any Frenchman 
‘ infamous and a traitor to his country 9 who accepted office iu the 
now tribunals c illegally established, 9 bound themselves in some 
places by onlli never to lend themselves directly or indirectly to 
carrying out the new edicts, stigmatised tho ministers who 
bad advised the late measures m ‘ traitors to tho King and Hut 
nation, 9 and pronounced the ascription of despotic; power to the 
1 Itocqiuilu, pp, JC8,4 CO. 
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Sovereign contrary to tha fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
‘The people, 9 saitl tlio Parliament of Toulouse,‘having no lnng.*r 
any barrier between themselves and the King, there remains to 
thorn only the consciousness of their strength/ 1 

Were those idle words ? Could the Parliaments, could tlm 
gentry of the country who were virtually in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion, count upon popular support ? The question was a difficult 
and an all-important one, but it seemed at first probable that it 
would bo answered iu the affirmative. The whole legal pro¬ 
fession, nearly all tho public writers of France, seemed on tlm 
side of tho Parliaments. Paris was surging and seething with 
indignation, but as yet kept down by an overwhelming military 
force, while the groat mass of the peasantry in large districts 
seemed prepared to take arms in defence of their provincial 
Parliaments. There was scarcely any province where the new 
edicts did not produce riots, and in some provinces these riots 
jjinounted to insurrection. Iu Pun the people compelled |>y 
form tlm ejected magisl rates to resume their seals. In Brittany 
1.1m abolition of the Parliament was violently resisted. Almost 
tlm whole province was under arms, and a number of Breton 
noblemen were thrown into prison for petitioning and protest¬ 
ing against tlm abolition, in Dnupliiuy the tocsin sounded 
from the church towers, and thousands of peasantry from the 
mountains took arms to defend their provincial liberties. There 
were furious and bloody conflicts with tlm soldiers, and the in¬ 
surgents so far succeeded that the Government consented iu this 
province to make terms with them, and even to restore the old 
provincial Ntatos which had not existed for a century and a half. 

Them went grave signs of discontent among the olfieers of 
the army, and all justice wns suspended by tlm impossibility of 
finding lawyers to serve in tho new courts. Iflvnn tlm olorgy 
refused to support Brinmio and to vote tlm subsidies he e\poetod. 
Bishops formally protested against the extinction of tlm Parlia¬ 
ments and the establishment of tlm * (Jour PldniiVe/ denied that 
taxes could bo imposed by the will of tlm Movereign, and joined 
with tlm rest of tho nation in demanding tlm Mtutas-UoimraL 9 

1 Itnrjqualn, p. 472, /hum q%i wtf, mpbht h'* PnMfoit 
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Deserted by alnnvd all in whom In* trilled, Ih-hmne nf. hid 
bowed before the storm. On Augud *, 17^^, 11.«* nidiun was 
slurtlud by a decree suspending tin* new ‘fu'ir IVniere,' and 
convoking llio Klutcs-f !ciierul for Mnj 1, 17 1*. A work Infer 
tlio calamity came winch hud long 1«,*i*n divided, am] the 
(lovcrnniont acknowledged and il--i ,1 .:in*»1 its bun'empire, order¬ 
ing that for siv weeks fin* payment* of the Slate should lie 
parfially made in pnp ,i r with a forced eirrubillon. On An- 
gnnt 2\ Urieime re ruled his nfiee amid a >'.irui of ewcr.i- 
tiim, si nil Nerher wa« once more called to the juumigciueiil 
of the linmiivs. 

lie limleiIonic llir fa.k roliirlnnfly. lor I»e well knew that i f 
was <l Iio[i*'Ie'w one, and thui lie* lii'i *n p»veio:i< month* which 
bail lieen wa led under Ilrieune had mim-d all |ir *it h# h rtf a 
peaceful solulion. lb* found not mmv fhaii a few hundred 
thousand fraii'','. in (In* liv.i nn\ the Ihm", ciitieipnfed, rredil 
absolutely ruined, even Ihe fundi which had been recently 
HuliHcrilM'd for flm hopil.dt fraudulently j-'i/imI by the lute 
Minister, 1 .several millions of francs mpiind f.r ibe Hr .I wn*k. 
Thn confidence, however, in pind by hi* name re injvd the 
Slate to solvency. Willi a rare pifri »'i in he p! d/ed his wliole 
private forluno for the public payment,!, tmd a uuudier of birg * 
capilalu.ts rallied around him, In on>* morning lie* public fund, 
rose thirty per cent. 9 Tie*! exile i were recall* d, TIm ninny 
persons who had been (lung into pri on dome/ tie* lab* troubles 
were ivIeaHod, mid the nupptV/v»ed J’urliamruH were once more 
restored. 

Thn constant llueluntinmiof policy, Ihealferaate violence and 
concession during thn Ia.*f few years, had by IIiin time produced 
an agitation in France, which il tun im|tn-sil*|o to represi, ami 
extremely difficult' to guide. The traditional feelings of loyalty 
and respect hsul been fatally impaired, The privileged cbeiws 
luul boon separated from thn Throne and flriven into violent 
opposition, while thn ftp|mnmmw of union among them wan very 
deceptive. Thn nobles, who taut caught much oft Ih spirit oft bo 
philosophic movement, wem in general very wili-clerical, while 
among tlie clergy thn bishop* and tJmmirfa wen*greatly divid »d. 
In tlm autumn of 1787, Arthur Young f mi tiled the sift mf ion in 
1 Hiwwomll, xxl. SSa7. * JAuu*. <tn KlaM, t 'uH$ »nrl a U* v i. 1 ;*0. 
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a sing]© phrase: 6 A great ferment amongst all ranks of men, 
who are eager for some change without knowing what to look 
to or hope for/ 1 and the agitation was enormously increased 
when the Parliament of Paris, stultifying its whole history, 
declared that no tax could be legitimately imposed without the 
consent of the people by the Statas-General, and when Brionne 
in the name of the King had promised the speedy convocation 
of that body. It had not been assembled since 1G14, and the 
prospect filled France with the wildest hopes. TIib question at 
once rose, in what form it was to assemble. The former States- 
General hud mot at a time when the democracy of France was 
in its infancy; the third order had only a little more than a 
third port of the representation, 3 and the throe orders voted 
separately, so that the two privileged orders whenever they were 
united could command, the situation. The same custom of the 
throe orders deliberating apart, had subsisted in all the ancient 
provincial Stales, with the exception of that of Languedoc, 
where the three orders formed only a rfuglo chamber and voted 
together, and where the number of the deputies of tho third 
estate was equal to that of tho nobles and clergy combined. 
We have seen how the example of Languedoc was proposed for 
adoption by Fenelon, and how it was actually adopted in the 
provincial Assemblies, that were formed by Neckor in 1778, 
and by Brionne in 1787. 3 In the face of tho growing importance 
of the commons, it was plain that the third order would never bo 
content with the position it held iu the Htaios-CJenoral of 1014. 

It would lmve probably been bettor if the King had settled 
by his own authority the form in which the Slates-ficnoral 
should iimct; but this was not done, and Brienno gave an 
mormons scope to political discussion, and also virtually aban¬ 
doned the authority of the Crown by formally inviting tho 
opinion of all tho writers and bodies corporate iu the kingdom, 
on the subject. Norkcr, adopting a similar policy, again assem¬ 
bled the Notables to discuss the question. They were emplmii- 

* Pinkortrw, iv. 140. MVO, 72, and 104. <A'i trm tfa A'i'r&y, 

* In thf Htatcs-dwicrul of HIM a. 72. 

there were 102 bour^i'nis, 132 itohlw, 1 fAvertin', Awmbltrn Prurta* 
unrl 140 occlftHUwt Ich; in the Slain* pp. in, MS; Mme, da 

, Mtwnil of 168H the number* were nur la Ufa. \. 170. 

191,104, and 134; iu bhuxu u£ ICtiU, 
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cally in favour of tin* precedent of 1011, and ilia Parliament <»f 
Paris tojk the same view, though il soon after, alarmed by the 
unpopularity of its advice, partially receded, (.tilling Unit wither 
law nor constant, usage fixed the number nf each order, awl that 
the decision must, rest with the King. Itul the iimneiicu force 
of public opinion, expressing itself by innumerable piiinphlets, 
memoirs,mul {ictitioiic pouring in fnnneveryprovinceand town, 
now tinned with irre.-i.-tihle po.\ i t in tin 1 demonratir direction 
Rousseau had (■penally denounced the old constitution of the 
Htali'K-tiener.il; atal it. was MifiieieatU olivioin, that if the two 
privileged orders had a eoiuplele aoiviideiiey, the \cry reforms 
whieli were lim.-t. needed might tewer lie curried. 'I'lie A bln' 
Sieves in u liook whieli prediie»d an immense impressimi, and 
of which .‘10,11110 copies were Hold in three win-Ics, lifted that. tint 
third estate, or commons, had hitherto lieeu nothing, and that, 
it, ought, to ls» supreme; and the rpnstiou immediately lmeamc 
the most pressing in French polities. Tin* long indecision on 
the subject was especially imfortuuate, awl il was rmc great, 
cause of the democratic and levelling direetion whieh I lie si ream 
now took. 

Imiiiediately nfler the separation of ,tlie Notables, all the 
princes, with the exception of the Duke or OrleatH. signed a. 
memorial to the King, in which, in the tuinm of tin' nobles, they 
protestiil against any deviation from the forms of awl 

susorted that, the writings which were {muring in front almost 
every corporation in Franco showed elcitrl) that, a spirit of 
reasoned iiisiilNinliimtioii and contempt for tint luws wits abroad. 
If, they continued, the ancient privileges of tlm two up|sir orders 
in the Stutes-Cleueml went etirtuih'd, tlio.w> orders would have u 
right tot reftisn l.o confirm their degradation hy appearing in that 
body, and they might, dispute the legality of its procoodingH. 1 

At. last., after some hesitation, a royal edict, on Decemlsir 27, 
partially solved the (|ucslaon. The King di*cidod, in opiKwi- 
tinu to the o|»iui(m of the majority of the Notables, that, the 
commons should havn a double representation, thus making 
their ropresentativos wptal in itmuber to those of the tw>i other 
orders unittsl. Kwh an increase of mmiUirs was of no im{Mir* 

1 Hlmuonill, xxl. 270, 1W0. ftco, Natnbhn nn this »tihj''i'l, fttitont, II, 
ton, on the di-libcrm Imw of the Ji»JitKI7. 
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tance if tlia three orders voted separately, but if they votul 
either habitually or occasionally together it was of the utmost 
consequence. But this vital question of separate or joint voting 
was left undecided, to he settled only when the Htates-Gcneral 
met; and it continue £1 to divide France fiercely, ami to dig a 
chasm between the privileged orders and the people. IJy a 
report of the same council the King announced the future 
suppression of letters of * cachet,’ the establishment of lihertj of 
the press, and a periodic meeting of the SLates-Cenerul lor l,lie 
revision of the finances. 1 * 

It was followed, on January 24, 1789, by royal lei,tiers pro¬ 
scribing the method of election for the Rtatcs-General. Tin* 
precedent of 1614 was in its main outlines followed, with some 
considerable enlargements that had boon rooonnnonilod by tin* 
Notables, The nobles and the ecclesiastics of all classes were 
to elect their representatives separately ami directly. Tin* elec¬ 
tions for the commons, or third estate, were to be conducted 
on a diflereut and complicated system. The suffrage w ms almost 
universal, a vote being given to every Frenchman who was 
twenty-five years old, who had a settled abode and who paid 
direct taxes; but those voters wore not to vote directly for 
members of the Htatos-Geueral, hut for members of numerous 
electoral bodies, to whom the ultimate choice wus entrusted. 
The elections were so arranged that those of tlm provinces wens 
to be completed before those of Paris began. 

The months that followed wore among the most agitated 
arid critical that Franco had over undergone, ami it was ah this 
time that the revolutionary spirit, which had hitherto been 
almost confined to the great centres of population, began In 
pervade the whole country. To the best and most sngnriou.t 
judges, the conduct of Neoker during this crisis lies uppeui'id 
very hla.iiiu.ldo; mid to his grave fatills of judgment anil rliunu 1 • 
ter they have nltrihnled much of the calamities I lint followed. 
History is fall of exam pies of men who, pnscessing to an eminent 
degree certain intellectual and moral qualities of I lie highest 
value, were placed by an unhappy fate in nil.nations where 1 hosts 
particular qualities were almost wholly useless, ami where a 
totally different set were urgently required. Kuril svns at Huh 
1 Mum. ilc HluiU, (to#lutfi'niffotut xnr t<t /AWWirw, i 177 
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linn* t!i( k po.-kimi of Nerker. In u regular parliamentary fiuvern- 
meat he illicit have keen am r-xi , i*lli*m ('huncellor of the 
Kxcherpicr, ora safe, sound, and sigueiourt Prime Minister; hut 
he linrl nothing of Unit, dazzling peiwmalilj which run furtrinule 
ami hurt great. niie^es of rvcited men ; nothing oft hah spirit of 
cniimmud, daring, and initiative, which was at this time ini- 
p'Tntivcly needed, French public opinion wart now like a diip 
driven before a Ihrioii gale, vrith no hand ah the helm Hver\- 
ihing was undecided and in fjueUinn the nature of the State/- 
Ueiieral, the limit of their power-, the reforms they were to eifeeL 
The nat.inn was seething with agitation, maddened b\ 1 *ti m- 
pirm and .subversive political theories, which wen* di.-i-eminaleil 
through a thou.'nml clianuobi ami thrme/h every province. As 
tlmm laid lieeu no Slultv-tieneral i inre 1HI 1, there was a total 
want of political evp^rienre; and there were none of the party 
lines, organ but ions, ami tradition*, which in a settleil parlia¬ 
mentary (Jovorinneiit at nnee direct and restrain tin 1 torrent, of 
opinion. 

Hi was pre-eminently a time when a great minister would 
have Mdly assumed the din el inn of opinion, placed a Hear 
programme before the electors, dolifiofl and limited the nfornu 
which he mount in irk the Hlutc-ticucnil to 'auction. Hut, 
Nerke.r adopted a totally dilP rout course. Ur had no sympathy 
with him principles of the M'lud-rai Social,’ which were now 
dominant, in l'Ynuce, ami he hud a strong con ,Iitiitional dislike 
to all revolutionary changes, Pniisidering, lie Iiih himself said, 
the dangers attending great political changes, the didiculty of 
fbrrrnding their issue and of regulating their course, he would 
never have convoked I hr* Nliifes-Uonoml lual he not found that 
Inifly solemnly promised under Ids predecessor, If lie could lui\o 
followed his own wi,.hex lie would have contented himself by 
carrying out, with the immtwnse of the provincial AiHiiublios 
u long series of udmiubf native reforms which might have greatly 
iimeliorated the condition of the country without, producing any 
■■ frong passions nr uouvulsious. 1 Much a policy was no longer 
open to him, but he determined, at least., to restrict ns much us 
possible tin* circlrt of his action, mid to postpone, if lui could not 
avoid, the most important decisions. 

1 /AVfrti tir Nirtrr, lx, IIS, I/O* 
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Timid, irresolute, and cautious to a fault, it was the character 
of his mind to see with special clearness the possible dangers 
and evils of any course that was proposed, and he shrank in¬ 
stinctively from any step which, by bringing him into opposition 
to strong currents of opinion, might imperil the high degree of 
esteem which he enjoyed and to which ho most tenaciously 
clung. By assembling tbo Notables he had shown that he had 
no fixed policy of his own on the groat question of tho composi¬ 
tion of the States-Gcneral, and it was now his manifest policy 
to ask advice on all sides, to commit himself to nothing, and to 
leave the nation to find its own way and to frame its own pro¬ 
gramme. Even after the olnotions had boon completed he dis¬ 
played the some fatal inaction. The Stalcs-Ccucral, from the 
complete inexperience of tlicir members and from the circum¬ 
stances of excitement under which they were elected, required 
more than almost any other Parliament firm and skilful guidance. 
Hut Noclror met them without any clear and duiinito phut; and 
when Mirabeau, who alone possessed tho talents that might 
have ridden and directed the storm, desired 1<o support him, he 
mot the overtures of the great tribune with freezing and con¬ 
temptuous indifference. 1 

There was something of timidity, something of pride, some¬ 
thing of a kind of constitutional pedantry, and something of 
simple miscalculation in the attitude he assumed. When ho 
wua remonstrated with, ho said that he considered it wrong for 
a minister to interfere in any way with popular elections; and 
when he was further pressed, he added, 1 What would you have 
me do when tlioro is no longer any obedience in any quarter, 
ami when wo arc not sure of the troops ?* 9 Military discipline, 
indited, was only loo evidently giving way, and bands of soldiers 
might be seen in the early summer of 178!) marching through 
the streets of I Vis, shouting, ‘Long live the third estate!* 
uud 1 We arc the soldiers of the nation!* Whim public opinion 

1 Nee OHjiflrhilly the Afvmivra tfa cn/yriiHwl. ArliurnSmith wiisw'iiualnted 
Mubunty l 24(1,247, 2fi0 Ji.'iS, liHii, with Nimker, and he jwl\i 4 Inin with 
283, 223, 227, mid many other |mih» much severity, lie Mini, ‘ lie Is but 
jAgnsInthtt Htuno w(»ik. It Must he a man of clcf»iVmi<l piediotod flint 
nimemheror), however, that Mimhrmi lie would rail totally in a loremfwt 
wan at this limn a man whoso idui- plneo, Noe Alackinttish, \lmho* (fM 
ranter was oornplotely dhwiredltwl and 30. 

whoM'tfouiu* was only very pm tiallyro * AWm tfr 1. 231, 203, 
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was so excited and disorganised, Ncrker divined it best to tem¬ 
porise, to bo governed by circumstances, to waitnn1.il the nation 
had clearly determined its wMies. To an mi decided and de¬ 
sponding man, who was cnuMjinus tlmt he wa*> surrounded by 
enemies at the Court, and in the Council, w ho knew that, a single 
false stop might lead to a catuMrophe, and who was confronted 
with tho immediate ami proving necessity of meeting a great 
famine, such a ermine lunl an irresistible attraction, and it. does 
noE appear to have liven as much condemned J>y crinlemjHirariiw 
as by posterity. Mulnuct, who has severely blamed it, acknow¬ 
ledges that t.ho great majority of the more moderate of the poli¬ 
ticians who afterwards formed the Constituent Assembly, agreed 
with Meeker filial* the King should propose no plan and adopt no 
important measure till after the, fiirt deliberation of the StubM- 
(tenoral. 1 Hut by leaving the countrj without <*on!rol or gui¬ 
dance in n moment of supremo crisis and agitation, Meeker 
suffered the revolutionary passions to acrpiire a force and 
a scope which placed them Inland the reach of miy states¬ 
manship. 

Mnlouet, who was one of tho most sagacious judges of this 
period ortho Revolution, has expressed his firm conviction that 
at tins time popular opinion had only fixed itself irrevocably mi 
two points, tho convocation of the Klntos-ficucrul and the dou¬ 
bling of the representutivew of the third estate, unci that the 
(lovermnent could in all other points have effecttmlly guided and 
limited the movement for eluingo. Tim sovereign power still 
retained its authority, and it was ns yet by no means obnoxious 
to the democratic! parly. The recent conflict with the Parlia¬ 
ment* had been essentially a conflict between the frown and 
the privileged orders, in which tho Urown was emit ending for 
a system of taxation which would lighten tho burden of the 
people. Noekor has borim an emphatic testimony to the com¬ 
plete honesty with which, Imth in public and private*, the King 
was resolved to carry out his promise of convoking the Ktates- 
<hmoral, though he must have well known that it would give a 
reprwfmtutivo character to the Government of France.* The 
doubling of tho nunilw of the roprmmtal.ive« of the third 
estate, which was the first grant triumph of the jmpular parly, 
• *Wm, <k Mafouct, I. * <tinrm rfr A trivr, u, US* 
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was carried out with liis cordial approbation, and contrary to 
tlie opinion of the majority of thB Notables; and it was re¬ 
marked that on this occasion the Queen was for the first time 
present at the Council, as she desired to give her sanction to 
the measure. 1 It was believed that the situation resembled that 
of Sweden under Gustavus IIL, when a popular King, sup¬ 
ported by the democracy, engaged in a successful struggle with 
the privileged orders. All over the Continent—in Sweden, in 
Germany, in Poland, in Hungary, in Bohemia, and in Franco— 
the diets, assemblies, or parliaments which represented the privi¬ 
leged orders had during the eighteenth century boon hostile to 
reform, while Catherine, and Frederick, and Joseph II., mid 
Leopold of Tuscany, and Gustavus III. of kSweden, and Charles 
HI. of Spain had been the great reformers of their age. 3 The 
I’rinco who was afterwards Lewis XVIII., addressing the muni¬ 
cipality of Paris in 1789, said that c a groat revolution was im¬ 
pending, and that the King by his dispositions, his virtues, ami 
his supreme rank, was its natural chief.* 3 The edict and rejKU't 
of December 27,1788, wore received with general applause, 4 and 
Mndamo do Hindi has even stated that at this late period ‘ the 
authority of tho King ovor the minds or men was more power¬ 
ful tluin over.** Nor was tho spoil quite broken in the agitated 
weeks that followed. I hnvo already mentioned tho remarkable 
fact that all, or nearly all, the instructions furnished by the 
constituents to their representatives in the Slutes-Gencral, 
while urging tlm largest and most searching reforms, expressly 
directed them to waiutain tho authority and dignity of tho 
King. 1 * 

It scorned, indeed, as if the monarchy was tho last of the 
old institutions of France which was in danger; but a spirit of 
insubordination mid passion had for some years been abroad, 
and tlm unregulated excitement engendered by the elections 
was not likely long to confine itself within any barriers. ‘It 
wuh as much tlm fashion,’ tlm Prince of Lignn once said, ‘to 

4 Mmfi. fin KiiiM, ConxirfUnit Iona * timaMfirnffoita, i. 177, 17H. 

tut la NMutirw, i. ISO. • Molouel, Mnn, \, % 2\u*> M, (Ihns- 

’ Heo ou this mihject Srirel, Min, who in n violniMy dciinwmlie 
J/lhirope eft la iUrdutlm If'rtm* writer, is ohlie^i In firkrinwli'flao 
fffuw, np. 107-1113. I his foist, f li(»u"|| In* irlor. tent h’luuiMt 
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disobey under Lewis XVI. n* to obey under I*»*wis XTV 9 e [Tnder 
Lewis XLV./ the olrl Mar.-hal Richelieu si id to Lewi* XVf, * no 
one ventured to utter a complaint; under Lends XV. limy pnko 
low; nuiler ynur Majesty thej frpeuk aloud/* ‘The unitcrsd 
spirit/ wrote Maloiiel, de*rriljin# tin* elections nF ITntk Mvas 
llmti of independence. (’Icroy, nobles IWliuiuent, third e lute, 
all wi,shed ah increased power. . . . r l lie nobles of tin* pro, iicv i 
would nr) loii;.n*r endure the niperiority of tho*e of tie* t'lnirl. 
Tim inferior clergy wi Iieil to , duuv the di#nitiei of tin* hi her 
dnyy; the otlirers iiiifI Mihiilt'Tus of tin* iirmj u^ed a imibir 
l.'ni^uaflfe. . . „ The word lilierly wn* for ever rin duff in tlmc.iis 
of an e/imrant populace/ and they mid**r*tooil it. in its widest* 
and m<M. extravagant senye , a TIim deCoral niecrin *s in every 
parish maintained a constant fever of excitement. In three or 
four months there urn said to have bsui at least. dO.nijil/* and 
they carried the spirit of limitation and di'cii/don inluthe re¬ 
motest village. At the invitation of the <lovermnent. Voider*/ 
representing the tfrictunees and contethi# the in tnielionsof 
tlio throe orders, were prewired in e\» ry pari It, and ai! mvr 
I'Ynnco t.lm hn-iest. brains were cmplmcd in rolled in;', com- 
purin#, and daborat in# tfriovauccH. 

Inmunernhle new* 1 ,papers sprang into cxutenre, ion I the 
aefivily of (he political pn*# was unefjunlled. One of the inn t 
remarkable sipin of llto enormous intensity of polilscnl life in 
Kn#lnml durinif (lie c-ivil war ami the (Nmmiumveullh, is hi Ik* 
foil ml in tin* vast literature, of pamphlets and broad,ddoa that 
was then suddenly produced. In hViincit and on a larger scale, 
the election of I7MJ at. onceproduced the came phenomenon, awl 
it continued for a loom tirno without diminution, hi the hint 
months of 17f*H a private collector is said to have acciiimdnfed 
no less than 2/300 pamphlets which had rmmfcly apiH'ansl. 1 
Arthur Young, who hud known Knglnnd in several |w*riodH of 
great, political excitement, hud never seen anythin# which even 
faintly approached thn nativity of tlm French political press 
when ho visited Paris in the summer of I7H0. <r rho lmdnesf,/ 
lie says, * going forward nt present in tlm pamphlet simps of 

1 Aiiti’ a rtiri l ft. 47#, * f V-n-nt, ii. HM. Hre, ti mp. f’liiei- 
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Paris is incredible. I went to the Palais 1 loyal to see what 
now things were published and to procure a catalogue of all. 
Every hour produces something new. Thirteen came oat to¬ 
day, sixteen yesterday, and ninety-two last week. Wo think 
sometimes that Debrett’s and Stockdale’s shops in Loudon are 
crowded, but they ore mere deserts compared to Desein’s and 
some others bore, in which one can scarcely squeeze from the door 
to the counter. The price of printing two years ago wok from 
twenty-seven to thirty livres per sheet, but now it is from sixty 
to eighty livres. The spirit of reading political tracts, they say, 
spreads into the provinces, so that all the presses of Franco are 
equally employed. Nineteen-twentieths of those productions 
are in favour of liberty, and generally violent against the clergy 
and nobility- ... Is it not wonderful that while the press 
teems with the most levelling and ovQn SEiditinus principles, 
which, put in execution; would overturn the monarchy, nothing 
in reply appears, and not the least step is taken by the Court 
to restrain this extreme licentiousness of publication ? Tl. is 
easy to conceive the spmt that must thus bo rained among tlm 
people. Bub the coffee houses in the Palais lloyal present yet 
more singular and astonishing spectacles; they are not only 
crowded within, hut otlior expectant crowds are at the doom 
and windows listening d ynryo doploy&u to certain orators who 
from chairs or tables harangue each his little audience. The 
eagerness with which they are heal'd, and the thunder of 
applause they receive for every sentiment of more than common 
hardiness or violence against the present Government, cannot 
easily be imagined. 1 am all amazement at the Ministry per- 
mitting such nests and hotbeds of seeliMon and revolt, which 
disseminate amongst the people every hour principles that bv- 
and-by must he opposed with vigour, mul therefore) it mm‘ ins 
little short of madness to allow the propagation at present. 11 

Another agenty, mom torriblo and more powerful than any 
mere political propagandism, was, however, now hastening the 
Involution. At the very time when the promise of tlm Hkitcs- 
General had. let loose the torrent of speculations, ami passions, 
and wild hopes and fears, a grout famine foil upon the land. A 
long drought in the summer of I7K8, and a hailstorm almost 
J rillkctlnll, iv, Hill. 
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unexampled in the extent of itsdcviidntiniw, worn follows! by an 
extremely bad harvest ami by flu* severest winter that had been 
known in Franco for eighty years. Tim uli\e<, the mulberries, 
the chestnut forces over great distriets warn almost totally 
destroyed. Bread rose quickly to famine price. r l he digress 
wan an acute in the towns a* in the country. Manufactures and 
industry in all their forms lmrl alreud) Mitfered deeply from tin* 
derangement of the national fiimmvs. 'flu* Hnglish competition 
which follovvi'd tln k mcnnt uoinmcrcial treaty had nhmM, anni¬ 
hilated sonic of its important hmnelie* and thrown tlinUMiinls 
«f workmen out of employment, ami the destruction of the 
mullicrry trees now ruined the silk manufacture. In Lyoui 
alone 40,000 workmen employed in this indn-frv were lefb 
without bread. Many innsler niunulhrtureru left, the eoutiln, 
and countlosH factories were closed. Abbeville, Amiens, and 
jlotum wave equally distressed, und great numbers of workmen 
aro said to have died of literal starvation. Disease springing 
from itiKutlicient nourishment rapidly spread. Tin* roads were 
infested with famished brigands. The bakers’ mid lmteherV 
shops, (be. mills, the offices where duties were levied on provisions, 
wort* everywhere attacked. Then* worn almost daily conflict * , 
between the soldiers and the populace, and all I he great towns 
were besieged by starving countrymen seeking fur employment. 
In Paris, where great public works had already produced mi 
unnatural agglomeration of workmen, the number of tin* indigent 
soon tripled. In the Mingle quarter of Kf. Antoine them were 
HO,1100. A fourth part of the population of the city are Haul to 
have been driven in the winter of I7HH-17K1) to Hell their 
clothes and tools and furniture, and it was easy on the smatleq. 
pretext to collect thousumlH of dimpnratA and hungry men, ready 
to welcome any change and to take port in any enterprise. The 
froosdng of the Keltic in I toiwnbor greatly added to the difficulty 
of supplying the city with food. Itut tho distress was never 
greater than at the time of the opening of the Stak^fluneml. 
The whole country was disorganised by famine, and in t.he four 
months before the capture of the Bmdlllo there hod boon mom 
tlum WiO violent outbreaks in France. 1 

1 Tnine, Aa IHN&ulUmt L tUM, 30,33; Uhiutoin, pp. 303 301?; Micdiel^t. 
xvlMriMftH. 
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It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
famine among the causes of the French Revolution. It gave 
the revolutionary movement its army, and its impulse, and if a 
character of desperate and savage earnestness, The presence 
in Paris of a vast multitude of idle and half-sfnrving men, 
largely recruited from the provinces, at a time when political 
excitement was at its height, and when the discipline of the 
army had been fatally corrupted, amply accounts for the scenes 
of violence that followed. Whenever a legislative body is 
elected on a very low suffrage, a bad harvest is likely to linvo a 
great influence on elections, fur tho minds of men are then full 
of uneasiness, prone to change, and readily turned against the 
Government. But this election, which was beyond all others 
critical and dangerous, took place nut merely amid distress, 
but amid famine. Necker showed great skill ami energy in 
supplying the capital with food, but it was easy to peivmartn 
an ignorant and starving populace that the Government 
wore responsible for till they sufleml. * It appears plain to 
me/ wrote Arthur Young, ‘that the violent friends of Mm 
commons aro not displeased at the high price of corn, which 
seconds their views greatly, and makes any appeal tu tho com¬ 
mon feeling of the people more easy and much mure to their 
purpose than if the price wore low.* 1 At tho time when 
the violent scenes of 1789 begun, food in Paris was almost at 
famine rates, and it was computed that there wore nut less 
than a hundred and twenty thousand destitute persons in the 
city, who do]iended wholly on public works for tlioir employ¬ 
ment. 9 

Tim aims and dispositions of the electors were dearly shown 
by tlm C caliiem*nf tho three orders, if* was plain i.lmb them 
was no alliance between the nobles and Mm clergy, and among 
the wishes most strongly expressed in the raiders of flu* former 
elans were tho suppression of tithes ami of religious orders, the 
establishment of perfect liberty of conscience, and the sale of a 
]nation cf the eoelesiusbiml property, in order to restore Mm 
prosperity of Mm finannoH. It was evident, Ion, that the nobles 
were us far as possible from being animated by a general has- 
t iliby to reform. They desired f ho establishment of cimutit utional 

’* rjukvrtnti, lv 101), * Tan if, Ac /AWi^/Wi, i a, 1 ). 
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government by periodic n-.ii‘inblies of ihe Smtes-Cienernl, com¬ 
plete individual liberty and a crowd of reforms in 11m mlmi- 
nist ration of tin* Hmuicch and of judice. Almost with mu* voire 
they announced dicir reudiiict»s 1o uhiiudoii their exemptimi frum 
directtnxulion; Iheir determination initm^r u ivmon.ible money 
ronmniliLtion fur Iheir feudal rights; their wi h to ee :•,! the 
higher ranks in the army tlirowu open to common *r i. If lie* i 
Hired meu-nres hail been accomplished, almo t every 
grievance which Him country sulleivil from if,* firi-tonMcy would 
haw removed. On (lto oilier hand, lie 1 imM •*, in i »rd 

strongly thnt.lhey should remain a separate order in ilie nation; 
that ihey should retain their old privilege of voting .o’purnfeh 
in Ihi 1 Sfules-Ci'eneral; that (heir dignifies and honorary di - 
tine! ions should he maintained. Smte of flu? e.diier* • 
ashed that the privileged orders rlmuld wear a p» ri;d do* , 
and f.ltni a separate order of piuruiils rhoiild he net lintcd, tin I 
very many of them protested again 1 1 I he tele of olibv whieli 
introduced a crowd of lawyers and other finirtiomirie' inioth* 
nobility, 1 

Tlieie views may not have represented n *r\thio*/ tic-f 
extreme reformers could desire, tmt historian 1 * mu t he very 
false or very prejudiced if they do erilie them ih He* \ J*-\v * of a 
clans tlial was opposed to reform ami inrupahle of di rhuivijig n 
useful function in u free Slate. If wu* a remark of Sievei Dial 
in (he lit mature that, piveeded tla* llevolul ioit,f he mo ,t powerful 
defences of lla* rights of the commotn came front the p’n* of 
members of I lie privileged older/and it- is an tueoid* Mnhle fact 
that a great part of the French aristocracy were at thin time 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the eighteenth century* and 
prepared to make serious sacrifices for t<ho public welfare, Tin* 
Parliaments had, us I have already shown, in sown rcsjiccU 
nunrepresented t heir spirit., hut dm Purliimumts had id leuxt been 
distinguished by two grunt ipmlitinM—•& strong dislike to arbi¬ 
trary |K>wcr, and a strong desire to introduce a spirit of economy 
into the Statu; and in thn provincial councils I,ho up|s*r da t 
hud of Into years shown themselves Imth liberal and enlightened, 
and ready to perform a groat deal of usofid and imoblr»mi\o 

1 Him' mi iwcllt'iit aualvnlNof tlw» Awfatt pp. 3H7 lul. 

ailiit m of ilu* tMw la Tik^ucvIIus » cin'o^i, li. &*».'» 
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work. 1 The cahiers of the clergy also showed a frank anil 
general willingness to surrender all privileges in matters of 
taxation; and wherever the cur6s preponderated, there was 
displayed a genuine sympathy with liberal ideas. A bettor 
administration of the Church, the opening of all offices to 
all classes, the establishment of a general system of religious 
national education, free trade, and constitutional government*, 
were among their leading demands, and some of them express* d 
a wish that the tools of workmen should nevor be seized for 
debt, and that the poorest class should be exempt from taxation. 3 

Among the commons the language was more vague, and 
while the monarchy was still respected, tho ideas of the ‘ Contrat 
Social ’ were very apparent. The electors for the third order 
asked equality before tho civil and criminal law, unity of legis¬ 
lation, liberty of the press, abolition of all servitude and feudal 
rights, responsibility of ministers, a readjustment of taxation, 3 
In this class, however, the desire for equality was still stronger 
than the desire for reform, and they especially urged that in tho 
fitatcH-Uonoral the three orders should vote not separately, but 
together. 

If tho prevailing wish had boon simply to make Fraucoa 
free and constitutional country, in tho English or Amerieim 
sense of those terms, the victory was already won. The 
peremptory instructions of thin throe orders were of such a 
nature, that there was no doubt whatever that this end could 
have been attained with general ronseut. In April l78y,<}ouver- 
liour Morrit, whose admirable letters give one of the truest and 
calmest pictures of the events that ensued, wrote to Washington: 
•Tho elections arc finished throughout this kingdom except in tho 
capital, and it appears from tho instructions given to the repre¬ 
sentatives that certain points are universally demanded which, 
when granted and secured, will render France perfectly free uh 
to the principles of the Constitution. I say the principles, for 
one generation at least will be required to render the practice 

1 See Lnvorcnn, J>* AtambWr* la Kulllofino* (p. 103). 

Provinoialrt j Talna, /m ttfafifatr 11 Lunin Marie, UUt. dr la /iVi*. IL 
tton, 1, 192, 193. JVt. Tainr* says: 221, 222; CJliuHHin, pp, 253.265; 
'Jamals VAriHtocMitiita ne fufc plus Turaiiinvillu, pp. lli.i 170. 
liberals, plus humain(M»lu« convert In * Kihriumili, xxi. 2Dft{ Grille* 

aux riformea utiles; nlaHimirs ritH- rtilufim Pra/iQ<ilw t L I3G J50, 
trrunt lelh JuHquft mouh w eoutwiu do 
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familiar.’ 1 Oil the pari of the King there was nolliing to ho 
feared. Jefferson, one of the uno.-«t dniiHmihie a* well ns one of 
the most conspicuous of tlie loaders of the American Revolution, 
was at this time iu Paris reprcM-nling the American Republic, 
and he has left ah occnunt of hi-* own experience, which throws 
a very remarkable light on this secret history of the Kivndi 
Revolution. ‘I was much acquaint i*d,’ he writ's, ‘with the 
leading put riot8 of the Assembly. Ileing from a count ry 
which had suer refill ly parsed through a similar reformat ion, 
they were dh posed to my acquaintance, and lud some confi¬ 
dence in mo. I urged most strenuously an immediate com¬ 
promise to secure what the (Jovcrnment were now ready to 
yield, and to trust to future occasions for whut might still be 
wanting, it was well understood that the King would grant 
at this time, first, freedom of the person by Ha lieu s (!orpus; 
second, freedom of conscience; third, fr*vdoin of the Press; 
fourth, trial by jury; fifth, a representative LcgMntunt; sixth, 
annual meetings; seventh, the origination of laws; eighth, the 
exclusive right of taxation and appropriation; and ninth, the 
responsibility of Ministers; and with ihee\emV-*nf llmeo jiowc is 
they could obtain in future whatever might be furl Iter nenwirv 
to improve and preserve their (N institution/ *They thowght 
otherwise, however,’continues Jefferson, 4 and events have preyed 
their lamentable error, for after thirty years of war foreign ami 
domestic, the loss of millions of lives, the pro<J ration of private 
happiness and the foreign subjugation of their own country for 
a time, tiny have obtained no mere, nor even that securely/“ 
The re preservatives of the three orders included a few men 
of real genius, and many who would have risen into prominence 
in any Legislature. H is remarkable that Mifalmau and the 
Abbfi Bley Cm, who were the most conspicuous figures in the (hint 
order, had both alutudonod their own orders to sit iu it. Among 
tfio steady advocates of moderate reform in the commons ware 
Mourner, who hod linen the leading member of the States of 
Itouphinfi, a man of great mtelhtot and Irish sriunl knowledge, 
and one of the best political writers in. Prance; Malouet, the ex¬ 
perienced and high-minded intendant of Toulon; Tronchet, a 
veteran lawyer who represented Paris, mid who presided over the 
* Morrl V \\'urk*> It. ST. * Ji'flemm's AUmmrA % i. SO. 
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commission for framing tlxe Constitution. A young and olu- 
quent soldier nomod Oazal&s represented the extreme Royalist 
party, while violent democratic opinions wore supported by the 
passionate eloquence of Bnmave, by the logic of Dupont, by 
llabaut do St. litionne, a Protestant pastor who wrote the his¬ 
tory of the Assembly in a strain of the highest enthusiasm, and 
who, like so many of the enthusiasts of the Revolution, soon 
ended his days on the guillotine. Another distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the commons who underwent the same fate was Euilly, 
member of the IVnnch Academy, a distinguished man of science, 
twice Mayor of Paris, and fast President of the National As¬ 
sembly ; and there was a group of darker and more dangerous 
spirits who wore as yet unnoticed and obscure, including Buzot 
and Potion, and the young advocate of Amis, Maxiinilion 
Robespierre. The clergy had a brilliant but superlieial rheto¬ 
rician in the Abbfi Maury; an eminently wise and high-minded 
statesman in Luzerne, the Bishop of Lang res; a political in¬ 
triguer of deep and subtle ability in Talleyrand, Bishop of 
Autun. Among tho nobles was the Duke of Orleans, whose evil 
influence may be traced in most of the earlier stages of the 
Revolution; and there too might bo seen Lafayette, still glitter¬ 
ing with tho aureole of his American reputation ; the eloquent 
and chivalrous Lully Tollivndal; the two LamntliH, vehement 
advocates of revolutionary change; DT2spr6m6nil, who hud onee 
enjoyed boundless popularity us ho led tho opposition to ilm 
King in the Parliament of Paris, and who was soon to lose his 
head as a Royalist. A characteristic feature of tlie Assembly 
was tho large number of ourfis among tho clergy, and of lawyers 
among the commons. Of tho latter profession there were no 
less than 374. 1 

Though containing many men of ability and high character, 
the Assembly was for the most pari almost Vitally destitute both 
of the education of intellect and of the eiluc ut.ion of diameter that 
fit men for public life, and it was completely intoxicated with 
the doctrines of Rousseau, There were at this time two excellent 
observers in Paris who had watched carefully political life in 
the two countries whore it was the most active, and it is re¬ 
markable how closely they agreed in their independent estimates 
1 Carlyle’* /fiW. o/iht) Frvrwk fta'otutian, i. 113 , 
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of the sit nation. Tn the discussions of tin* Sinfex-flonenil 
Arthur Young said, ‘ I find a general ignorance of tin* principles 
uf government, a strange and unaccountable appeal on one side 
to idual ami virionnry rights of nut up*, aiul on tin* other no 
eel tied plan that shall give security to the people for being in 
future in a niaeh better Munition than hitherto.’ ‘The. sju*c- 
tatorH in the gallerm* are allowed to interf. re in the debates 
by clapping their hands and by other noisy expressions of 
approlmtioi.More 1 bail onee to-day there wen* one hun¬ 

dred members on their legs at a time, and M. llailly absolutely 
without power to keep order.’ 1 

(iouverueiir Morris com]Hired the now legislators to young 
scholars fresh from the university, wiio would bring everything 
to a Homan standard. They desired, lie said, to pmduru ail 
Aumrioan onnslitution without having American eiuzons to 
support, it. He was struek with the large mimhcr of nmmlH>rs 
who had ‘much imagination’ hilt, ‘little knowledge, judgment, 
or reflection,’with their ‘ romantic, spirit’mid their ‘romantic 
ideas of government.’ hirther experience did not. improve his 
cstiinmtw of the Assembly. ‘It may be divided,' lie wrote in 
January 171)0, ‘into three parts, one called the iiriaineniH . . . 
another which lias no name Imt. which consists of all sorts of 
lieople really friends of good government,. Tim third is rom- 
posed of what, is called here the ramgr's, that, is, (lie madmen. 
These are the most inunerous, and are of that, cinss which in 
America is known l»y the name of pettifogging lawyers, together 
with a host, of curates ami many of tluwi persons who in all 
revolutions throng to the standard of eiiange Urnusc they are 
not well. This lust party is in close alliance with the popu¬ 
lar*) hem, ami derives from that, circumstance very great 
authority.’ * 

It soon ap|s*an>il tlist. the quarrel between tin* com iiioiih am! 
the two privileged orders could not. lie avcrtixl or even deferred. 
The vital question was whether the three orders should vote as 
separate lmdins, each possessing a right of veto, nr two combined 
exercising it. on the tliirtl, or whether, as the cominnns desired, 
the three oulers should form a single assembly and nIioiiUI vote 
by heiul. Tho quest ion was a very unhappy one, for raeh 

< Pinker Inn, Iv. 170, 171,17ft. * Minriu's Umka, li. 72, 79, »*, s». 
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alternative led to grave evils. A constitution in which the 
assent of three distinct legislative assemblies was required for 
the validity of a law, would be in the highest degree cumbrous 
and inefficient, and a constitution in which the two privileged 
orders could always by a coalition outnumber and paralyse the 
order which represented the bulk of the nation, would be ex¬ 
tremely unfavourable to liberty and utterly inconsistent with 
democratic ideas. On the other hand, the adoption of the other 
alternative would practically place the whole government of 
France, without any control, in the hands of a single popular 
chamber, and such a government is the very worst with which a 
nation can be cursed. It is a despotism more dangerous, an 
well as more inefficient for good, than an absolute monarchy $ for 
the sense of responsibility is divided and deadeuod, and the 
infamy attaching to unjust actions, to excesses of tyranny, or 
to usurpations of power is comparatively miMt when diffused 
among many instead of being concentrated on one. lleshles 
this, every large assembly partakes of the nature of a mob. It 
is sure to be swayed by passion, faction, party spirit, personal 
influence, and rhetorical skill, and in no other form of uncon¬ 
trolled government is there likoly to be so little of the higher 
qualities of judgment and prescience that are most necessary 1'nr 
the wise and temperate administration of affairs. 

These remarks apply to all countries, but there were special 
evils to be feared in Franco if the plan of the commons was 
realised. In the lii*st place it would manifestly make the 
(lumocratic element supreme, for the number of the commons 
was equal to that of the two other orders combined, and a con¬ 
siderable proportion of tliu nobles and a still larger proportion 
of the clergy were certain to join them. In the next place 
it would put the direction of affairs, without any controlling, 
revising, or mollifying senate, in the hands of an assembly which 
was totally without experience; and in the last place that 
assembly would consist of twelve hundred members. It may 
bo boldly assorted that there never was a legislative assembly 
which from its circumstances and its composition was lesH fitted 
to legislate without a second chamber than that, which now 
assembled in France; and it may also be truly t^id that even io 
the must pblegmutic nation and in the* mil ion mo;.t aeeuyloued 
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to parliamentary usages, a parliament of twelve liuadrod mem¬ 
bers would become totally unmanageable. 

If the difficulty Imil arisen either in England or America, it 
would almost certainly have Ixjihi met by the obvious com¬ 
promise of dividing flm orders into two chambers. Necker 
desired this, but in mrordanre with his usual timid policy ho 
refrained from bringing it forward, find contented himself with 
trying very inolihctiisdly to indneo llm contending parties to 
adjourn llm rpiestion till alter tlm verification of ]»owors. A 
Kiunll jKirlv headed by Imy.criic, tlm bishop of Langres, argued 
in favour of a bieninend division, and the project was strongly 
supported by Malmmi, Mounier, imd Lally Tollendub It was 
soon, however, found to bo extremely unpopular, and when at a 
ftninow hat later period it was formally brought before the National 
Assembly, it was rejected by a majority of morn than ton tonne. 
It in remarkable that the aristocratic scefion of the Assembly 
joined with its op|HmenfH in voting against it. If the bicameral 
system laid been adopted, the upper chamber would have con** 
muted of Ilia hi si i ops and of tlm one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty fimiilioH of tlm ancient nobility of Franco. Tim ourifa 
and tlm new nobility of tlm robe would have Hat in the haver 
chamber, mid accordiugly these classes who formed the greater 
part of Him two privileged orders at cirnso repudiated the project. 
On the other hand tlm democratic party violently opposed it uh 
an imitation of tlm nristocmtic government of linglaml; us con- 
Hecrating and strengthening Imreditury dislindioiiH; an intro- 
diming into tlm Legislature a division of powers which wok 
directly opposed to the principles of itmisseau. c Tlm very 
nature of things,’ it was said, * resists thin division of tlm 
legislative authority. Tlm nation in one, ho should then be the 
body that represent* it.* 1 

The result of all thin was tliat when the fitotoB-Oenond, on 
which the hopes of Franco wore ho poHMiouatoly fixed, mat, this 
Assembly found itmUf at tlm very outsat of its proceedings com¬ 
pletely paralysed, and a revolution in its constitution became 
inevitable. The first bumrmHH to be accompliHhod wa» tlm veri¬ 
fication of tlm elections of the members. In the opinion of some 

1 A very goad account of the din- found In Smyth's i*'mwk ftmituUm ^ 
cum * ions on Uimci quart iomt will ho loo. xvii. 
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politicians, this verification bliould have taken place b*forc tho 
King in council, but he left it, perhaps unwisely, to tlu* Assem¬ 
bly, and it at once produced a dispute between the orders. 

The Third Estate, assuming a position of superiority ami 
ascendency, now invited the other orders to come to them for 
the purpose of verifying their powers conjointly. The iuvilul.u m 
was refused, and from May 5 till the middle of June no public 
business was accomplished. At last, however, on the propos'd 
of Sieyfcs and amid a storm of frantic excitement, the Third 
Estate alone voted themselves ‘the National Assembly,’ invited 
tbe other two orders to join them, and pushing their pretensions 
to sovereignty to the highest point, declared that the existing 
taxes, not having been consented to by the nation, were all 
illegal. The National Assembly, however, allowed them to be 
levied till its separation, after which they were lu cense if not. 
formally regrautod. 

This great revolution was effected on dime 17, mid it nt 
once placed the Third Order in a totally new relation both to 
the other orders and to the drown. There wore sjiecdy signs of 
yielding among some members of the. privileged orders, mid 
a fierce wave of excitement supported the change, Malonet. 
strongly urged that the proper course was to dissolve (ho 
Assembly and to appeal to the cimstil.iitmcioH, bub Ncckor 
declined, and a feeble and ineffectual effort of thn King to uc- 
eoinplish a reunion, and at the same time to overawe the Third 
Order, precipitated the Revolution. Tim King announced his 
intention of holding a royal session ou Juno 22, and he sum¬ 
moned the three orders to meet him. Tt was his design to direct 
tlmm to unite iu order to deliberate in common ou mat tors of emu 
man interest, and to regain the royal initiative by laying down 
tbe lines of a now constitution, lie hoped to effect u bienniond 
arrangement, mid lie determined also to recommend mi uln lit ion 
of all privileges in matters of taxation, ami the udmkdbilily of 
all citizens to civil and military mnployinontn. 

Ou Saturday, the 20th, however, the course of events was 
interrupted by tho famous sixmo iu the tennis court, Tmijm 
had lately boon pouring to an alarming extent into Paris, and 
exulting much suspicion iu tho popular party, ami Uu< tioverii- 
meat very injudiciously selected for the royal session on tho 
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following Monday, tlie hall in which tlie Third Order assembled. 
The hall was being prepared for tlie occasion, and therefore no 
meeting could be held. The members, ignorant of tho fact, 
went to their chamber and were repelled by soldiers. Furious 
at the insult, they adjourned to the neighbouring tennis court. 
A suspicion that the King meant to dissolve them was abroad, 
and they resolved to resisl such an attempt. With lifted hands 
and in a transport of genuine, if somewhat theatrical, enthu¬ 
siasm, they swore that they would never separate ‘till the 
constitution of tho kingdom mid tho regeneration of public 
order were established on a solid basis/ Tho until was proposed 
by no less a man than Alounier, and Badly churned his privilege, 
as president to bo tho first to hike it. One single member, 
Martin d’Auuho, refused his absent. 

Tho Third Kstutehad thus virtually assumed the solo legisla¬ 
tive authority in France,and like tho Long Parliament in Knglnnd 
had denied tho King’s power to dissolve them. The public 
excitement had reached fever point, and in the council of tho 
King there were grave divisions. A ]>owerful suction oraised 
Ncckor of ruining tho cause of the King ami of tin* privileged 
orders, and them was a widely spread impression that ho did 
not possess the qualities of command and decision needed for 
the occasion. This impression was probably a just one, but it 
is not clear (.hat tlm King had any servant who was more fit to 
meet, tho emergency; ju id the difficulties of a minister with a 
divided council, and in a moment of revolution, are always 
greater than either contemporary opinion or historical judg¬ 
ments arc inclined to recognise. Owing to tho dissension that 
had orison, the royal session was pcmtfmimd till the Sittrd, but 
on tlm preceding day tho National Assembly met in a church, 
and its session was a very important one, for on this occasion a 
grout body of tho clergy formally joined it. One hundred 
and forty-eight mcmlH*rs of the clergy, of whom one hundred 
and thirty-four were curfis, had now given their adhesion. Two 
of tho nobles, separating from their colleagues, took tho same 
course. 1 

Next day tho royal session was held. The project adopted 
in the council differed so muck from that of Ncckor, that this 
1 Louis Wane, \l *401* 
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minister refused to give it the sanction of his presence. Inst rail 
of commanding the three orders to deliberate together in tlio 
common interest, it was determined in the revised project that 
the King should merely invite them to do so. The King, in 
the scheme of Necker, while reserving to himself the right of 
sanctioning or rejecting any changes in the constitution of 
future States-General, left the examination of the faults in the 
existing constitution of the Statea-Genoral to the Assembly of 
the Three Orders, with a declaration that he would refuse his 
consent to any legislative organisation which was not composed 
of at least two chambers. It was now, however, determined to 
withdraw altogether from the common deliberation £ the form of 
the constitution to bo given to the coming States-Ucncral,’ and 
to recognise fully the essential distinction of the three orders as 
political bodies, though they might, with the approval of the 
Sovereign, deliberate in common. Necker Itsul proposed, too, 
that the King should decisively, aud of Ins own authority, 
abolish all privileges of taxation, but in the amended article the 
King only undertook to givo his sanction to this measure oil 
condition of the two orders renouncing their privileges. 1 On 
the other hand, the King announced to the Assembly a long 
series of articles of reform which would have made France a 
thoroughly constitutional country, and have swept away nearly 
all the great abuses in its government. They gave the HUtes- 
Uenoral complete control of the purse, abolished atanlutcly 
letters of c cachet,’ the taille and the corvGe, established liberty 
of the press and very complete local scdf-govwnTncnt, and, in a 
word, reformed almost the whole administration of Franco. Ho 
recommended these reforms to tlio three orders, but declared 
that if they unfortunately could not agree to ctlbct them, he 
would endeavour to carry them out himself. 

I have already quoted the remarkable passage in which 
JelTcrsou has recorded his judgment of the proposed ennidRa¬ 
tion. At the same time, while divesting hinr.elf lor the future 
of some of the most important of his prerogatives, the King 
endeavoured to secure and assert for himself that sham of power 
which rightly belongs to a constitutional sovereign, lie annulled 
the proceedings of dune 17, by which the Third K. (ale alone 
J (Mum* dfi AMt r, 1:.. IHlf OH. 
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declared itself the Lcghdnturu of Franco. He reminded the 
Assembly that none of its proceeding* could arqniro llin force of 
law without his assent, and he averted his sole right us French 
Sovereign to the command of the army and police. TTe con¬ 
cluded by directing the three orders to withdraw and to meet 
next day to consider hi- proposals. 

Hus King, with the nobles and the majority of the clergy, 
at ouco withdrew, hut the Third Order defiantly remained- It 
was evident that the attempt to coneiliate, and tins attempt to 
assert the royal authority, had both failed. The Assembly pro¬ 
claimed itself inviolable. ]fc ennlinned the deem\s which the 
King had annulled. Sieves declared, in words which excited a 
transport of enthusiasm, that what the Assemblv was yesterday 
it- still was to-day ; and two days later, 111 * 1 triumph of tlm 
Assembly became still mom evident by the adheuon of forty- 
seven of the nobility. Alter this defection the King saw the 
hopelessness of resistance, and on the 27th ho ordered tin* 
• remainder of the nobles to take the same, course 1 . 

It was becoming evident that force alone imist. decide the 
issue, and it was also daily becoming morn evident on which 
side that force lay. Arthur Young, it. is true, believed that 
almost to the moment of the eutasbmphe, vigour and ability 
might have turned everything to the Hide of the Fourt; that 
not. only the nuyorily of the nobles, the higher clergy, anil the 
Parliaments, but also the soldiers would have been with the 
King; ami that a resolute and military ruler might still have 
triumphed. 1 Hut. the feeble, amiable, and nm.it pacific Sove¬ 
reign, whom an unhappy fate bad placed on the thrnuo in this 
great crisis of French history, had none of the ipmlities that were 
needed to rally the forces of the (Jrnwn; and day by day the 
defection of the troops Ixteumo more apparent. c The ferment 
at Paris,’ writes Young on dune 24, Ms beyond conception; 
J 0,000 jmoplo have I wen all this day in the Palais Royal. *.♦ The 
King’s propositions are received with universal disgust.... The 

1 Pinkerton, Iv. 1ft4. Kvon a mfrttult par la hnnUi do non wear 
your tutor Mulouot ImjIIovwI t.btn to uun autre diinthilto; J1 y u tot uupi* 
no true, M«o ftol,’ ho sum * no |hju- tiiluo do grwiodiorM, qul IVftt. Mum'*, 
vnltj m rfoourlre & tlror IVjW to ocmtre lui ot l'16t4it T h*11 1*uvuH luM fuiro.'— 
mjh HujotK, Jo ra'urrflto & regret «tur Attm. de Afafouat t 1. «IU5, 
los fuuton do oo prints* InforlunA gui 
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people? seem with a sort of frenzy to rejout all idea of com¬ 
promise. .. . The constant meetings at the Palais Royal, which 
are carried to a degree of licentiousness and fury of liberty that 
is scarcely credible, united with the innumerable inUammatory 
publications that have been hourly appearing since the assembly 
of the States, have so heated the people's exportations, and given 
them the idea of such total changes, that nothing the King or 
Court could do would now satisfy them/ 1 

Tri the menu time the real rulers of the country were coming 
rapidly to the surface. All nations are in truth governed by 
aristocracies, but these aristocracies vary greatly in thoir cha¬ 
racter. The e Club Breton/ which soon became the 4 Club dos 
Jacobins/was already formed ; and an aristocracy, half criminal, 
half famitic, consisting of groups of IdcuI agitators and of the 
scum of the Paris mob, begun to overawe the representatives of 
the nation, and to direct the course of its policy. Troops wem 
poured into Paris, but their presence was an excitement with¬ 
out being a protection, lor day after day it became more evident 
that thoir discipline was gone, and that they shared the sym¬ 
pathies and the passions of the mob. They had caught the con¬ 
tagion of the time, and the revolutionary party had two most, 
powerful instruments for acting upon them. They promised 
to throw open all ranks to the private, and they also, in accor¬ 
dance with the instructions of many of the eahiers, promised 
an increase of pay. At the same tiino famine grew daily mom 
intense, and the mobs more passionate ami more formidable. 
The dismissal of Nnokcr on the evening of July 11 was the 
spark which produced Huh conflagration that, had long boon pre¬ 
paring. Next day Paris flew to arms. The troops with few 
exceptions abandoned the King; and when, with scarcely any 
serious resistance, the Pastille was raptured on the 1 It li, snul 
the heud of ils murdered governor earned by a triumphant pro¬ 
cession through the streets, tins Revolution may be said to have 
definitely triumphed. Power had now pasted holh from the 
King and from the Assembly into the hands of the mob. As 
was truly Haul, it was not a revolt., but u revolution; not a 
change of government, hut a dissolution of all go\ eminent; and 
Prance began that terrible career of anarchy which win; only 
1 J'iukritou, iv. I vo, I M. 
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completely terminated by the wars nn«l the itixiii or i— 
lenn. For the next lew j-enrs* shw lay among the great Powers 
of Europe a portent, and a wrmder; cut away from all her 
ancient, moorings, drifting without a compass or a IHinwinan, 
like some exploding tin's hip, scattering terror and desolation 
along her path. 

There lias been in Him present generation a strong miction 
against, the old Ini hit of treating history merely as a scries of 
biographical .studies, anil military incidents and pictures and it. 
has heroine the special delight of historians to trace through a. 
remote past, the causes 1 hat. have prepared and produced great 
changes. It is jMWsihlc, however, for t his mode of writing history 
In lie carried too far, ami it Inis produced a school of historic 
fatalists who appear to me to have greatly underrated the part, 
which accident,, political whilom, ami political folly have home 
in human affairs. To inn at. least it, appears, from the facts that 
have been related in this chapter, that the, Ftvneh devolution, 
though undoubtedly prepared by causes which had b»*en in 
operation for centuries, might, till within a very few years of 
tlie eatastrophe, have boon with no great, di(lieally averted. A 
profound change in the character of the government nod indilu- 
tions of France had indeed become inevitable, hut such a cluing* 
need not have been a revolution, and if it. had been ellectccl, as 
very similar changes have been effected in other countries, with¬ 
out the subversion of the monarchy and a total disorganisation 
of the Mate, its influence both on French and European history 
would have been wholly different. In spite of the wars mid 
debts of Ijowjh XIV., in spiUi of the vices and incapacity of tlm 
ttogoncy and of Ijowis XV., in spite of much class helfislmesH 
arid a great subversion of ancient opinions, the position of the 
French monarchy cm the accession of Lewis XVI. was far from 
desperate. Jf a Henry IV. ora Frederick the (Jreat had then 
mounted the throne, or if JjOWLh XVI. hud found for his Minis- 
ter a Itieholiou or a Pitt, a Oavour or a JliMiuirrk, Franco would 
never have drifted Into anarchy. 

The chief faults that made the situation irremediable may, 
T think, bo easily traced. The policy of Lewis XV. towards his 
Parliaments was of the kind which beyond all others discredits 
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\nd weakens governments. Either resistance nr coiirr<.sion if 
consistently and skilfully conducted might liavn succeeded, but 
a policy of alternate resistance and concession, of bnlil acts of 
authority repeatedly and igiiominiously reversed, cnulil have no 
other effect than to uproot nil feeling of reverence for the Crown. 
The same weak and Uuctuating policy was pursued under much 
more critical circumstances by Lewis XVt. The red,oral ion of 
the Parliaments by that Sovereign appears to mo to liiivo been 
a capital mistake. It raised np without necessity nil opposition 
1o the Crown of thn most dangerous and euibnrrtishiiig descrip¬ 
tion; and it at tho same time, enormously increased tlm ditli- 
cull.y of accomplishing thn equal ikalhm of taxation and tho 
commutation of I lie feudal system, v liicli were tlm two measures 
most absolutely neresdiry if a revolution was to be averted. 
If at tho liegiuning rff lus reign, when liis j tower was still un¬ 
coil tested and when his popularity was at its height, the King 
instead of restoring the Parliaments hail summoned tlmSlutes- 
(ienerul to carry these measures, or if without Hiimmoning tlm 
HlntiCH-rimierul 1m laid derived them by his own revel authority, 
1m would probably have siieeeeiled. Hut tlm propitious moment 
was suffered to pass. A lube step was taken which produced 
emllosH end hi mirsmeuts, and llu* givul fault, of I lie American War 
soon followed. This war for (bo first lime made [-'roach fmaneeH 
irremediable. It inoculated French public opinion with repub¬ 
lican ideas, and it produced that fatal disorganisation of tlm 
army which was still flirt her aggravated by the decree of 17HI, 
making tlm higher nicks a strict monopoly of the nobles. M'lm 
extravagance of Caloune and tlm inonpnritiy of Ilrienne emit inm-d 
tlm work of ruin, and although Lewis XVf. and Neekor worn 
on tlm whole greatly superior to tlm average of Kreneli kings 
and ministers, they proved totally destitute of tlm qualities I hut 
warn most needed in tho crisis of a revolution. In this way 
t.ho foundations of nulhnrity weru completely Hipped, Conces¬ 
sions which at an earlier period would have liecn welcomed with 
enthusiasm, only whetted tho ap(iotih) for change. A greet, 
fhmiiut occurring at. a time of groat political excitement, im- 
monsoly strengthened tlm elements of disorder. Tlm edilh-e of’ 
government tottered and full, and all Europe resounded wit It ita 
fall. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

In 11m mmnrknliln 1*4for written in 1753, in which Lord 
OlicHli rfiolil desmbed tho signs of revolution which ho saw 
already gathering in France, ho added, E I nm glad of it; tho 
rest of Europe will ho quieter ami have) lime to recover/ Tlic^ 
judgment expressed in thin passage was very generally shared 
by English statesmen when the French Revolution actually 
begun. It was believed that for a long period tho influnnco of 
Franco would ho withdrawn from European politics, and that 
this withdrawal wan certain to ho very favourable to tho interests 
liotli of England mid of peace. With Iho exception of a few 
yours that f*Jlov\i*d Iho accession of Iho House of Hanover, 
when dynastic and Hanoverian interest*, eou.piredto bring the 
English Government into close con uerl inn with the Government 
of Frauen, tho wholn course of foreign poliry since tlm Revolu¬ 
tion of HjH# had been one. continued contest against French 
power and mnbil inn. From 1(5W) to the I Vaco of Ityswiok in 
11107, and from 1702 to the Penan of Utrecht in 171')* England 
had been engaged in a dtwpernto struggle ngaiiiHt Lewis XIV. 
The war which broke out in 1730 was, it is true, originally a 
Spanish war, produced by a Spanish trade quarrel, hut it was 
soon merged in the French war of the Austrian Nuucesshm, and 
the original olyofib was so completely forgotten that it wits not. 
even mentioned in the Peace of Aiv la Ghapelh, The Seven 
Years* War, which terminated in the glorious peace of 1703, was 
directed against French influence in Germany; und tho American 
quarrel only tjconme really formidable whtm Franco throw lier 
sword into tho scale and involved England in a great European 
and Amalie struggle. From those forts it wuh naturally inferred 
t.hat England was likely to benefit hy tho temporary eclipse, of 
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her rival ; and many things had happened since Franco had 
entered into the zone of revolution which appeared to justify tho 
prediction. In the autumn of 1787 her financial and other 
internal embarrassments secured the success of the Prussian 
invasion of Holland, and enabled England and Prussia to over¬ 
throw the French ascendency in that country. In the Hummer 
of] 788, throe ambassadors from Tippoo Sahib arrived in JParis, 
offering tlio French groat commercial privileges if they would 
support that chief agaiust the- English, as they had supported 
his father, Hydur Ali, and would send 3,000 mon to his assist¬ 
ance. Tlie ambassadors were received with groat demonstra¬ 
tions of popular enthusiasm, but the condition of France was so 
rriticid tlmt the Govermnout did not venture to assist them, 
end England was enabled to cany her Indian war to a trium¬ 
phant issue. 1 J el 1790, the threatened war between England 
imd Spain on account of NonLka Sound was only averted 
because Franco was unable to support her ally; and during the 
whole of the Eastern war, which affected so deeply the interests 
and iho relative power of Russia, Turkey, Austria, Sweden and 
Prussia, France, contrary to all previous exam]hi, remained 
almost absolutely passive. 2 As wo have already seen, the 
English Government rejected the Prussian project of inter* 
feronco with the revolt in the Austrian Netherlands, on tho 
ground that there was no serious danger of those provinces 
pussing under the influence or dominion of Franco, as recent 
events must have diverted tho Flemish noblesse and clergy from 
the French system, and as Mho present apparent and increasing 
weakness ami distraction of tlmt country must prevent any hotly 
of men from looking to that quarter for any present and effec¬ 
tual support,’ 3 

.Hostility to France, find especially to tho House of Hourhon, 
had from l.lin first formation of the groat English parties boon a 
characteristic sentiment of tho Whigs. Tho subservience of the 
later Stuarts to French inlluoncc had been one of the groat 
grounds for grievance against them; and the Revolution had 

1 Boo Mb*, fa Mabuett !. 20ft, effectually from interfering In any 

f On July 2H, J7HD, Ewart wrote: ulinpo in favour of tho Imperial 
•This Court [Pruiwlaj is pomiarlcul Court.' 

that the great popular revolution in * Lewis to Ewart, Fob, 2D, 1790. 
Fruuoo will prevent limt country . 
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made France more than ever a natural enemy. It was said 
that a French king had once asked the Abb6 Gaultier the dif¬ 
ference between a Whig and a Tory, and the Abbe had answered, 
that the Tories wore the French King’s only friends in England, 
and tliut the Whigs wcw. all his onemjVs, c with this circum¬ 
stance, that it is possible the Tories may Income your rnrmius, 
but impossible the Whigs can become jour friends. 11 AiW 
the peace of 17C3, it had indeed boon in diced that there had 
been a considerable tendency 1o approximation between the two 
nations. A writer in 17G7 observed that ‘mure French of dis- 
tinction had visiicd England since the last war than at any 
other period since, the English lost their great possessions in 
that country, 1 ami 1m added that the friendly comm (munition of 
knowledge between the learned of all countries, even in time 
of war, was ‘a distinction peculiar to the present age/ 2 
The influence of English thought ujxiu French literature was 
one of the must remarkable farts of the eighteenth century; 
aud although French literary influence was much less apparent 
in England, the splendid Hoiimtifio discoveries of Frenchmen 
were eagerly welcomed. Hut it may lx* doubted whether tlm 
popular feeling was really changed, ami Pitt had seldom shown 
more political courage than when ho introduced his commercial 
treaty with France, and maintained that the two great nations 
which confronted each other across the Channel were intended 
by Nature to be friends ami not enemies. Wo have already 
Been with what vehemence Fox repudiated the assertion, declar¬ 
ing that Franco and England were and always must bn natural 
enemies. 

Before tlm capture of the Bastille, the events that were 
taking place in France appear to have excited only a rare 
aud languid interest in England. Parliamentary government 


* TolancVx Mate Ann tom p tf ting- 
land. As a ltcrllcal writer says , 4 Thn 
Whigs of tliat day always behold 
Franco with an Invidious eye, and 
rejoined at her humiliation and din* 
grace. OonKldorlrig the example of 
suaoossful tyranny as contagious, 
they vowed eternal enmity nrul ever* 
lnsling lintrerl against a Icing who 
kept, more than twurity-Uve mlUions 
of his nuIjJccIk in slavery; and limy 


would willingly have waged per¬ 
petual war with a nation base nuifr 
abjnert. enough to hug their chain*.’ 
Stephens* fAfo f/mrn Took*, i. OS. 

* Ann, Keg, 17H7, p. 4. Horace 
Walpole also notlcoH that great mini* 
tiers of French travellers visited 
England, and some even Irehiml, 
ft Her the pence. Nrm, <\f Urn, Ht* 
Hi. 107. Secs too, his letter to Maun, 
April :»0,17(Ja. 
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carried on by party conflicts lias many merits, bnt it greatly 
narrows tbs horizon of political knowledge and interests; for the 
constant succession of domestic questions which it produces is 
quite sufficient to absorb the axnonnt of time and attention that 
ordinary men con devote to public affairs. The King's illness, 
and the Regency question that grew out of it, fully engrossed 
the popular niiud, and what little interest was felt in foreign 
nfluirs had of late been directed much more to St. Petersburg 
than to Paris. The only question relating to France, which ut 
this time came before the public, was an application from the 
French finvnrnuieut, in the spring of 1789, for permission to 
export 20,01)9 sacks of flour from England to the northern 
provinces of Franco, which were suffering severely from famine. 
As the price of com iu England was higher Ilian that at 
which the exportation was allowod by law, the French request 
could not ho granted without the hoi ml ion of Parliament. 
’Hie request was referred to a commitlioe, and apiuireutly care¬ 
fully considered on its merits, and it wim finally derided that, in 
consequence of tho very high prico of corn in England and 
the very bml prospects of tlio coming harvest, it could not 
be safely grouted. 1 

The capture of tho Pastille, however, was so startling and 
so dramatic, that it at onco excited in England a strong and 
general interest, which tho events that followed wore well fitted 
to stimulate. The orontion of a great national army indepen¬ 
dent of tho Crown; tho virtual assumption of absolute power 
by a representative body, which had transformed its own con¬ 
stitution, placed itself above tho instructions of its constituents, 
mul denied the King tho right of dissolving it; tho strange 
triumphal procession of July 17, when the King was carried 
almost a captive to tho Ilfitol do Ville and compelled to osmium 
tho national coekndo; tho Miming country houses and the 
innumerable scenes of pillugo and murder that ammqtanicd 
the insurrection of tho country people against their feudal 
lords; tho abolition on August 4 of tho wholo feudal system, 
and of noarly all tho privileges of classes, provinces, and towns; 
the decree which ordered all tithes to be commuted for money, 
followed within a few days by tho decree which abolished them 
1 tort. HUt. xxvliL 220-m Wilburfurco's I. 22(1 
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without compensniiou; and finally, the promulgation of u 
Declaration of Rights of the most attract and far-reaching 
character—all indicated the complete transformation of the 
Government of Franco. The most splendid and ancient 
monarchy of Europe was virtually overthrown. The Assembly 
rejected hy great majorities all proposals to share its powi r 
with a second cliuiuher, and it denied the King not only his 
ancient right of initiating laws ami of dissolving the Assembly, 
but also the right of imposing more than n temporary veto on 
its prnriM‘dings. 

Tlum cam» the horrible days of October 5 and 0, when 
Versailles was in\adi'il by a furious and famished mob, when 
the Queen only wived her life by iljing half-naked from her 
room, when the sentinels and several gentlemen of the Court 
ware cut down and murdered in the palace, and whan at la*1., 
aflor marvellous escapes, the Itnyul Family wore conducted as 
prisoners to Paris by the mob. Tim journey lasted for six 
hours, autl in the course of it muskets were mom than once 
levelled at the royal carriage, in front, worn borne, tmusli.sed 
upon pikes, (he heads of two gentlemen of the (Jourt. The 
disarmed and capliie body guard were led one by one. Around 
tin) carriage of tin* Itoyal Family the mob danced, anil sang, and 
ah noted, £ All bishops (o the lamp-post.’ On the arrival of the 
procession in Paris, it was met hy Hailly Mm mayor, who 
described the scene as 4 a beautiful day/ while in the Assembly 
Mirabeuu declared that the vowel of State, instead of (sung 
retarded hy it, would only advance tlm more rapidly towards 
regeneration, ami Ilurtmvo replied in those who Hpoko with 
horror of the murders, hy asking whether the blood that was 
shod was iudmi ho pure. From this time the King of France 
was a helpless prisoner in the Tuileries, with scarcely any voice 
or power in the government of France* 

All these events soon had their influence in England. The 
many small democratic societies which hud arisen during the 
Wilkes troubles and during the American War, ami which had 
of,late been almost dormant, begun to stir again. Them were 
men of tlio school of (’art.wright and Jcbh, who luul king town 
advocating, amid general neglect, purlinmentHry reform on 
grounds of & prior i right, and who now, to their own aw to i dull- 
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ment, found tludr principles triumphant in the foremost natimi 
oftlie Continent. There were political Dissenters who detest im{ 
the Church Establishment, and especially the system of t.itlios, 
and who saw with unspeakable delight the total abolition of 
that system in France. The principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Rights were of the broadest and most swooping 
character, applicable to all nations, and well fitted to fascinate 
nnguided, half-educated, and adventurous enthusiasts; ami it 
was not unploasing to the many local busybodies, who might lie 
found in every great town, putting themselves forward as repre¬ 
sentatives of the people and trying to force themselves into 
political notoriety, to find that men who wore very much of 
their own class and intellectual calibre were practically direct¬ 
ing the Government of France. The unsuccessful efforts of the 
Dissenters in 1787, 1789, and 1790 to obtain a repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts had given a new energy and union 
to their political forces, and the very flint that Urn events in 
France were already beginning to throw great masses of men 
into violent and unreasonable opposition to all change gave a 
corresponding impulse to the opposite party. 

A few men of station and ability belonged ho it. Priestley 
was a really groat man of science, and though his works on 
other subjects have little value, the amassing fertility and facility 
of his pen hod made him very prominent, and he was a bitter 
enemy of the Established Church. IFis enthusiasm for the 
Revolution was from the first unbounded. ‘There is indeed/ 
lie wrote in October, c a glorions prospect for mankind before 
us. Flanders seems to be quite ripe for a similar revolution ; 
and other countries, 1 hope, will follow in due time; and when 
civil tyranny is all at an end, that of the Church will soon lm 
disposed of. , . . Our Court and courtiers will not like Ihoso 
things, and the bishops least of all/ 1 ‘J do not wonder/he 
wrote a little later, ‘at the hatred and dread of this spirit of 
revolution in kings and courtiers. Their power is generally 
usurpation, and J hope the time is approaching when an end 
will be put to all usurpation in things civil or religious, firsb 
in Europe and then in other countries/ 3 Dr. Price, who had 
a still great*® weight with the Nonconformists, anti who hud 
1 ltofct’H We tlf /Vtotffcif, li. as. ■ Ibid. 81 . 
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obtained a considerable |iolif.ic a iLl importance on account of the 
part lie had taken in the American contest., and on account of 
the popularity of his financial schemes, threw himself passion¬ 
ately into the same side, and a small section of tho aristocracy 
had also adopted extreme principles of democratic reform. 
Only a few years had passed since the Duke of Richmond, 
had harangued the House of Lords in favour of universal 
suffrage, orpinl electoral districts, and annual Pmliaments. 
Lord Staulinpes political opinions fell little, if at all, short of 
republicanism, and then* was a strong tinge of something very 
like republicanism in no less a person than Lord Lansdowne. 1 
In Gurko wrote to the Duke of Portland: e lit is truly 

alarming to see st) large a part of the aristocratic interest ei.- 
pnged in the rniisn of the new species of democracy.’* A few 
years later, on the ocetision of Fox’s birthday, it wew the Duke 
of Norfolk, the head of the Hnglish aristocracy, who proved 
as a toast 4 Tho health of our {Sovereign—tho Majesty of the 
People/ 

On November 1), I7N0, a not very important body of ad¬ 
vanced politicians railed ‘A Society for (lommemoruting the 
Revolution in Great Grilaih/or more shortly, 4 Thn Revolution 
Nbriety/ mot under the presidency of l^ord Slanliope at (lie 
Loudon Tavern, and drew up an address of congratulation to 
the National Assembly, expressing a hope that Him glorious 
example given in Franco’ might < om*oumgo other nations to 
irsert the inalienable rights of mankind, and thereby introduce 
a general reformation into the Governments of Kiimjw/ It was 
on this occasion that Dr. Price preached before tho Koeiety tint 
famous sermon which Ifnrko afterwards made the text of his 
‘ RoIIuctions on the French Revolution/ It was an enthusiastic 
eulogy of all that had taken place in Franco. The preacher 
declaim'd himself ready to repeat the‘Nunc DhnittiV of Simoon, 
sis ho had lived to see thirty millions of men spurning slavery; 
c their king lesd in triumph, and an arbitrary monarch surren¬ 
dering himself to his subjects/ and ho predicted that the 
crumple of France would soon destroy tho dominion both of 

1 ftao his very curious toiler U) * Lftltar to tho Duke of Pert land, 
Morel lot about tho Revolution, In futoornitmiying tho *OI*nervnfiomt on 
Id I'/rmtnrlco’H Lifu qf tihelburM, 111. the OomlimtoF tho Minority.’ JJurko'n 
m urn. Wurk$>v II, am 
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3cing*s and of priests, and would sweep away all despotism from 
Europe. 

These proceedings gradually excited a large share of public 
attention. The National Assembly of France at once responded 
by a warm vote of thanks, and directed the Archbishop of Aix, 
who then presided over it, to write in its name to Lord Stan¬ 
hope, and in almost every considerable town in France pa¬ 
triotic societies took the same course. The 'Revolution Society, 
which hitherto had been very little known in England, found 
itself suddenly invested with an extraordinary importance, anil 
treated as the special and accredited representative of the Eng¬ 
lish people. It printed a large volume of its correspondence 
with different societies in France; and other democratic societies, 
following its instigation or its example, began to spring up in 
the great towns, to pass resolutions expressing admiration of 
the French Revolution, and to send complimentary addresses 
to Paris. ‘ The press/ wrote one of the principal chroniclers 
of the time, ‘teemed with the most daring libels upon the Con¬ 
stitution of this country, and all its constituent parts. They 
were distributed gratis, aiul circulated with astonishing industry 
not only amongst the lower class of the community, but through 
the army and the navy. In those writings, the people worn 
invited to form themselves into clubs and societies after the 
manner of the French; and many were actually formed in a 
great number of the most populous towny of the kingdom, 
avowedly affiliated (to use an expression of their own) by tlm 
democratic dubs in France/ 1 The sermon of Price was pub¬ 
lished, widely distributed and translated into French. Priestley 
declared that it ‘ moved him to tears/ and he predicted that it 
would have us great an effect us the work on ‘ Civil Liberty/ by 
which the same writer bad so powerfully stirred public opinion 
during the American War. The Revolution Society resolved to 
celebrate the anniversaries of the capture of the 1 histilie, ami 
at the first anniversary Price made a speech which was much 
remarked. ‘Oh, heavenly philanthropists/ ho exclaimed, apo¬ 
strophising tlie Revolutionists in France, ‘ well do you deserve 
the admiration not only of your own country, but of fill coun¬ 
tries 1 You have already determined to renounce fur ever all 
1 Annual Jiryintor, 171)0, p. U5. 
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views of conquest anil all offensive wars. This is an instance 
of wisdom and attention to human rights which has no example. 
But you will do more; you will invite Great Britain to join you 
in this determination, and to enter into a compact with you for 
promoting peace on earth, good will among men. . . . Thus 
united, the two kingdoms will he omnipotent. They will soon 
draw into tlicir confederation Holland and other countries on 
this side of the globe, and tho United States of America on the 
othor.’ 1 

We havo already seen that in tho debate on tho Unitarian 
disabilities Burke had brought tho proceedings of the Ilevolu- 
tiim Society prominently before Parliament; but us long as they 
were confined to more irresponsible politicians they did not 
appeal 1 deserving of much serious ntttuition, in no respect is 
the sagacity of a true statesman more needed or more displayed 
than in distinguishing Imtwoon the strong, permanent, and for 
the most part silent, currents of national opinion, and the noisy 
and frothy imit.at.iims which small knots of agitators can always 
produce. As far as cam Ik* now judged, the danger of England 
being seriously affected by the contagion of French example 
was as yet very small. Jt was true, indeed, that the British 
[J<institution in nearly nil its parts was hopelessly corrupt if 
measured by the canons of Rousseau; but the philosophy of 
Rousseau w/lh not adapted to the English mind, and tho coiuli- 
lions of England were in nearly every respect tho extreme 
opposite of those of France. The unpopularity of the King, 
which had been very great during the ministry of Bute and dur¬ 
ing part, of the American War, had wholly passed away, and bis 
recent illness had raised the spirit of loyalty to tho highest point. 
The administration of public affairs, which iu Franco had boon of 
late conducted with astonishing weakness and astonishing vacil¬ 
lation, was in England in tho bauds of a popular, brilliant., and 
most successful statesman; and there is no reason to Ixolieve that 
any possible change in tho suffrage would have overthrown nr 
even seriously weakened liis power. Tho approach of tsuik- 

1 Hult’s Lift of Itrifigtlcp tl. 7S>, SO. tendon with tte National Amiably, 
Hws too, Munoui'N Lifnqf /V/rr, ftp. and with rarwun Hnaitflm iff tho 
1 fix 1 fcJ; and a volume (printed, I Nrirndi of Uhnrty %n f&tttteo and 
helluva, privately) oallod Tho Com** Mtnylund, (London, 1702.) 
tjmdcnt'O ttf tho Jtwotution Sooioty in 
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ruptcy was one main cause of Ike Revolution in France, but 
the Ministry of Pitt had in no respect been more distinguished 
than for the singular skill with which he had managed the 
national finances. There was in England no genuine republi¬ 
canism, no exemption of the rich from taxation, no antagonism 
between the law courts and the Government. There were very 
few feudal rights which were seriously oppressive, and although 
there was a grout aristocracy and an established Church, with 
many privileges, anomalies, and abuses, there was little or nothing 
of that profound separation of classes which made the social con¬ 
dition of France so dangerous. 

Nor wore the intellectual influences in the two countries 
at all similar. English literature, over which Dr. Johnson 
at this time exorcised an extraordinary influence, pro.SMut.eil 
a strange contrast in its orthodox and conservative tone to 
the great antichristian literature which was animated ly 
the spirit of Voltaire; and the political philosophy of Hume, 
Rurko, anil Adam Smith was as far as possible removed 
from the philosophy of Rousseau. The highly conservative 
Whiggism of Burke and the highly liberalism I Toryism of 
Pitt Boomed equally Halo,, and among the middle and lower 
classes the Methodist and Evangelical movement was now at its 
height, and was drawing tlm strongest enthusiasm in directions 
wholly remote from politics and from French ideas. In Eng¬ 
land it is true, as in France, there was at this time a series of 
bad harvests which produced much distress and much political 
discontent, but distress in England Ml far short of famine. 
The general level of well-being was very high, and the recent 
developments in manufacturing industry had opened out great 
Helds of employment anil prosperity. When we add to this the 
insular and urispeculntivc habits of the English mind, the largo 
measure of political experience that pervaded all classes, und the 
strong English distrust for everything .French, it appeared very 
improbable that the French Revolution should have a dangerous 
influence in England. The Bastille had no doubt gathered 
around it so many enormously exaggerated associations of o|>~ 
prosfeinn and cruelty 1 that its destruction produced ninth genuine 

1 Whim the BuhLIILa wiui taken, It wmrrM, four nr whom were wtrittHfitl of 
was found to contain only semi pri- fargw y; mio wa* an idlul, iuul mm wav 
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enthusiasm. Oowper aw parly as 1785 litul predicted the oxulfn- 
tion which its downfall would produce 1 ; Dr. Darwin praised 
French insurrection in rapturous strains, and the early enthu¬ 
siasm of Wordsworth, Prjleridge, and Southey represented a 
feeling which was widely spread, luit lliere w«m a deep chasm 
liet.ween such a feeling and any wish or design to subvert the 
ancient ConstiLutinn of England. 

Much, however, depended on the wisdom and discretion of 
the party leaders, and while* Pitt, at. first at least, maintained a 
studied retie,mien, the French Revolution soon led to a complete 
schism among tho Whigs, 

Wo arc fortunately able, from private letters which an* pre¬ 
served, to iraee from the very beginning t he impression whieli 
the events in Paris made both on Fox and Purler*. A curious 
note is extant, written by Fox a few clays after tho arrival or 
tbs nnws of tho capture of thn Pastille, to Fitzpatrick, who was 
about to go to Paris. Referring apparently to tho recent cap¬ 
ture, Fox writes, 1 How much tho greatest event it is that ever 
happened in tho world! and how much tlm best!’ He sends 
his warm comp] in milts to tho Duke of Orleans, who was in violent 
opposition to tho (lourt, and coneludes, ‘ Tell him and Duuzim 
that all my pre|w)HsesKif)iis against French connections for this 
country will ho at an mul, and imWdinost part of my European 
system of politics will bo altered if this Revolution lias the, <*m- 
sei|iion<u\s that I expect,’ * 

A few days after this letter, Parke wrote io Lord (limrlemont, 
*Our thoughts of everything at homo are suspended by our 
astonishment at tin* wonderful Hpnetneln which is exhibited in 
n neighbouring and rival country. What spectators mid what 
actors! England gazing with astonishment at a French struggle 
for liberty, and not, knowing whether to blame or applaud. Tim 
thing, indued, though I thought l saw something like it in pn>- 
gress for several years, has still somewhat in if, paradoxical mid 
mysterious, Tho spirit it is impossible not to admire,; but the 
old Parisian ferocity has broken out in a shocking manner. It 

(tatnmnrl nt the roqwiht of Ids family, throe wmturicH. Miillol du hm v 
Tn\nv t AMHfH Uvffnnu, p.!W7. Armirrl- put? Hi, B|:j. 

ins to the re^lHlew whlnh worn putt- 1 Thr Tti*k t Honk v, 

IMiod (n 17SH, JUKI pernniiM Imd fns*n 9 Frit's il :nj|, 

ciihlliu tl in prison In Ihe fegiruwof This wa* vwillim.JiiJj .lo, 17-0, 
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ia true that this may be no more than a sudden explosion; if mo, 
no indication can be taken from it; but if it should be character 
rather than accident, then that people are not fit for liberty, and 
must hare a strong hand like that of their former mantorn to 
coerce them. Men must have a certain fund of natural modera¬ 
tion to qualify them for freedom, else it becomos noxious to 
themselves and a perfect nuisance to everybody else. What will 
be the event it is hard, I think, still to say.’ 1 

The doubts that were expressed in this characteristic letter 
deepened rapidly in the mind of Burke, ire had long paid 
much attention to the affairs of France and had snvoral corre¬ 
spondent, r in that country, and to ono of thorn towards the end 
of September lie express'd his antipathy to t.lio Revolution in no 
ambiguous terms. The freedom at which the French wore aiming, 
he maintained, was a spurious freedom. True freedom in ‘that 
state of things in which the liberty of no man ami no body <>i 
men is in a condition to trespass on tho liberty of any person or 
any description of persons in society.’ ‘ When J shall leant that 
in France the citizen, by whatever description ho is qualified, is 
in a perfect Hlnto of legal security with regard to his lifo, to hiH 
property, to the uncontrolled disposal of his person, to the free 
use of his industry, and his faculties; that he is protected in tho 
beneficial enjoyment of the eBtatoB to which, by the course of 
settled law, he was horn, or ia provided with a fair compensa¬ 
tion for them; that lie is maintained in the fall fruition of the 
advantages belonging to the state and condition of lifo in which 
lie liod lawfully engaged himself, or is supplied with an equit¬ 
able equivalent; when I am asmirod that a simple citizen limy 
decently express his soutimontH upon public affairs without 
hazard to his life or liberty, even though against a predominant 
and fashionable opinion; when I know all Hum of Frunco, l 
shall be os well pleased as any one must be who lias not forgot 
the general communion of mankind . . . in local and accidental 
sympathies.’ * 

It was evident, however, to him that Franco was advancing to 
no such ideal. He predicted that ( tho same ferocious delight 
in murder and the same savage cruelty ’ which had boon already 
displayed would appe&r again, and ho ridiculed the importance 
> PriorV Ufinfliurke (l!nd oil.) ii. ii, 43. 
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that was attached in France to the capture of the Bastille. 
‘ As a prison it was of little importance. f!ivo despotism, and 
the prisons of despotism will not bo wanting, any more than 
lamp irons will be wanting 1 o democratic fury. 9 In his j udgmont 
the new system in France was ‘a most bungling and unwork¬ 
manlike performance/ and the members of the National Assem¬ 
bly had constructed little, though they hud destroyed much, and 
among other things, * completely broken up their country as a 
iStuto/ The, ‘ Cuiitmt Social 9 he considered tho work of an elo¬ 
quent madman, ‘ a performance of little or no merit. 1 * Little 
did I conceive/ ho said, ‘that it could ever make revolutions 
and give Inwin nations. But so it is. J see some people lmm am 
willing that we should become their scholars too, and reform our 
►State on the French model/ 1 

Considering the vehement characters of tlio two men, it was 
scarcely likely that these grave differences should be suppressed 
in public, and the first provocation was given by Fox, In u 
speech on the army CHt.iinat.OH on February B, 17H0, 1m argued 
in favour of a reduction of tho army, partly on the ground that 
Ilio now form of government which had arisen in Franco was 
likely to make her a bettor neighbour than she had been, and 
one passage of his speech was universally understood as a eulogy 
of the conduct of film French army in taking part, during the 
insurrection, wilh the people against. 1.1m drown. 4 If there ever 
could bo a period/ ho said, * in which ho should he less jealous 
of an increase of tho army from any danger to be, apprehended 
to tho Constitution, tho present, was that precise period. Tho 
example of a neighbouring nation hud proved that former impu- 
tations on armies were unfounded calumnies, and it. was now 
universally known throughout all Huropo that a man by Iswmi* 
iug a soldier did nut reuse t.o bo a citizen/ 3 

It would l>o difficult for a res|KmsihIe statesman to speak 
more mischievously, and, as a Tncmlmr who was an officer in tlm 
army justly remarked, Fox would have found a much more sub¬ 
stantial ground for panegyric in tho conduct, of the Mnglish army 
whtm the (fortiori riots in 1780 laid threatened for a time to re¬ 
duce London to ruin. Little more was said on this invasion* 
hut on tho !lth Urn debnt-e was resumed, and it. look more for- 
1 Pmr’H Murker U. liMO* * Vurh UUt »:n\iu, illlM. 
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midable proportions. Titt again dwelt on tlio necessity of kipp¬ 
ing up the army at its present level, and he alluded to the 
French question in terms which were both generous and dis¬ 
creet. France, he said, was now passing through a period of 
convulsion and of trial, and was temporarily wrecked, hut 
sooner or later the orisis must terminate in regular order. Thu 
period seemed to him distant, but if the result, as ho hoped, was 
the establishment of that freedom which results from order ami 
good government, France would at once become one of the 
most brilliant Towers in Europe. She would become more 
formidable thau she over had been, but also, he hoped, loss ob¬ 
noxious as a neighbour, and for his part he refused to e regard 
with envious eyes an approximation in neigh)inuring States to 
those sonLiinoiits which wore the characteristic features of every 
British subject/ 

Burke then arose and made a most elaborate speech. I In 
spolce ostensibly on tlio side of Fox anil in opposition to Til.l, 
for ho argued in favour of a reduction of the military expendi¬ 
ture, but the main portion of his speech was devoted to a 
consideration of the events that hod taken place in Franco. A 
largo army in England ho thought unnecessary, for ho could not 
find that England was in the smallest danger from any Ml ah in 
Europe. ‘Franco had hitherto been cur first object in all mu- 
sideratinns concerning the balance of power. The preneiuv or 
absence of Franco totally varied every sort of speculation rolnl i\n 
to that balance. Franco is at this time iu a political light fit lie 
considered as expunged out of tlio system of Europe. Whether 
she could over appear in it again as a leading Tower was not 
easy to determine; but at present lie considered France us riot 
IKihtically existing, ami most assuredly it would take up much 
time to restore her to her former active existence, ‘Mhdhn 
quorpie in bell is lloruisso nudivinius” might possibly be the 
language of tlio rising generation. . . . The French had shown 
themselves the ablest andiitontanf ruin that had hitherto existeil 
in the world. In the short space of time since the 11 mine had 
been prorogued in the summer, they hurl completely pulled 
down to the ground their monarchy, their ('IiiiitIi, their nobility, 
their law, their revenue, their army, their navy, their commerce, 
tlicirartH, and their manufactures. Tiny had bum thru* hmi* 
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ness for tin as rivals, in away which twenty Bamillios or Blen¬ 
heims could never have done it. M 

But if France was no longer dangerous from her power, it did 
not follow, in the judgment of Burke, that she was m it dangerous 
from her example. France had always, he said, exercised to an ex¬ 
traordinary degree an nil motive influence on surrounding Stales, 
lie described vividly the sjstem of splendid military despil ism 
established hy Lewis XI V M und lw»w,in cnnseipioncoof itsevample, 
‘the same character of dohpnhsm hisinueled itself iutn every Court 
in Europe; the same, spirit of di.'proportioned magnificence; t.hii 
same love, of standing armies above the ability of I lie people.’ 
Jn England the attractive influence of France gave* a fatal bias 
to the, (!iivonmieiit of tin 1 Stuarts; it n Heeled in some degree 
all ranks of the people, um 1 in consequence it became a main 
object of English patriots of the seventeenth century Mo break 
olf all coTmniiiiicatioii with France, and to Ik‘ get. a total aliena¬ 
tion from its councils and examples/ which, through f he religious 
animosities that divided the millions, tiny were able in some 
degree to cffecti. ‘This day the evil is totally changed iit 
Franco, but there is an evil there . . . and I he, natural mental 
habits of mankind arc such that the present distemper is far 
more likely to be contagious than the old one; for it is not ipiiln 
easy to spread a passion for servitude among the people, Imt 
in all evils of the opposite kind our natural inclinations are 
* flattered. . • . Our present danger from the example of a 
people whose character knows no medium is, with regard to 
Ooverurnont, a danger from anarchy-—a danger of being led, 
through an admiration of successful fraud mid violence, hi 
the excesses of a . * . proscribing, plundering, ferocious, and 
tyrannical democracy. On the Nido of religion, the danger is 
no longer from intolerance, but. from atheism/ 

lie then proceeded to advert hi the recent speech of Fox. In 
his own opinion, he said, * the very worst part of the example net, 

1 Ft. is curious to onmpnrc Uuv* ktn^lom will bo mRt. Into a wi»u:i‘rir <4 
very i»rri>mif>UH prodlotlons with l.lio of little rtumwroniw, laid «mi not 
judgment formed ul>oul thowum- Minn naenrdinjr to the rivers, inomituiti >, 
In hirlH Uy (iouvi-riirur Morris. Writ- feci., but with Urn square and 00111 ) 111 *,. 
hig lo Washington (Jim. 24, 171)0) ha . . . Their Ashomblfo* Nutionnlc 
mi.VK 'It is very dilllcult. to s«c-s will Im& wmieMilrig like HiooldfVri- 
whfienlinulM Mm Hunk will softlu kwhs, mid flu* King will he rnIM 
wlieri it tin* - hi wild: hut kis fur as It Ik KxoeullvoMusiiluiU',' MmtihV UrovU, 
|N»,Hlfih! to JJ lift* id pi CM ill, tlii* (lute) 11. 01. 
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in the late assumption of citizenship by the army. 9 It was 
with { inexpressible pain 9 that He heard Fox, whom of all living 
politicians he most venerated and loved, drop some expressions 
eulogising the conduct of the French army. He attributed his 
language wholly to a e zeal for the boat of all causes—liberty, 9 
and he digressed into a very eloquent eulogy of his charnr.t-or 
and services. If ho came forward to mark ‘an expression or 
two of his boat friend,’ it was on account of his anxiety * to keep 
11 10 distemper of Franco from the least countenance in England, 
where lie was sure some wicked persons had shown a strong 
disposition to recommend an imitation of the French spirit of 
reform ... a spirit well calculated to overturn States* but 
perfectly unfit to amend them. 9 That he was himself no enemy 
In reformation the whole of his parliamentary career abundantly 
showed, buthc protested against those who gloried in making a 
revolution, as though revolutions were good things in themselves, 
and he declared that‘over)thing which unnecessarily lore to 
pieces tho contexture of the State, not only prevented all real 
reformation, bat introduced evils 9 of tho gravest kind. ‘The 
French have made their way, through the destruction of Ilnur 
country, to a bad constitution. . . . They have destroyed all 
the balances and counterpoises which serve to tix the State and 
give it a steady direction, mid which furnish sure correctives to 
any violent spirit which may prevail in any of the orders. . . . 
Tiny have, with tlio moat atrocious porfidy and breach of faith, 
laid the axo to tho mot of all property, and consequently of all 
national pmspority, by tho principles they established and the 
example they set, in confiscating all the possessions of the 
(Ihurch, 9 and they have justified their proceedings by c n sort of 
digest of anarchy, called the Rights of Rian, 9 whirli was well 
fitted to destroy every hold of authority by opinion, religious or 
civil, on the minds of the people. 

Having diluted at considerable length on this theme, ami 
especially on the ruinous consequences of oinaneipnliiig Mu 1 * 
army from the obligations of discipline and obedience, llurke 
proceeded, by alignments which were more fully devrlo|*ed in Ids 
later writings, to show the great diHerenre* between the French 
Revolution and the English Revolution of I OSH; and ho con¬ 
cluded a very eloquent speech by declaring, that for his part be 
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wished few alterations in tlrn English Constitution, 6 1i:i]ipy if he 
left it not the worse for any share he hsul taken in its service.’ 

It was a strange Rpeecli to have been matin upon tho army 
estimates, bnt it foreshadowed clearly the whole course of Burkes 
French policy, and the approaching und inevitable disruption of 
tho Whig party. Fox answered in a strain of tho highest 
personal respect. If lit' put, he said, into one scale all tho 
political informal ion he had derived from books, in Jin sea emv, 
from knowledge of the world and ils uflairs, and in the other 
the improvement which lie had derived from Burke’s inslme.lion 
and conversation, ho would find it ditliciilt to deride wlneh 
scale preponderated. He declared himself equally the enemy of 
all absolute forniH of government, whether they were monarchies, 
aristocracies, or demoerucies; and lien deplored the recent bbssl- 
shed and cruelty in Km nee, while ascribing these evils mainly In 
tho tyranny of the old monarchy. At the same time, ho reite¬ 
rated his eulogy of tho conduct of the French soldiers, and his 
gratification at tho events in France; and lie maintained that 
there was a closer parallel than Burke admitted lx‘tween the 
French Revolution anil the lOnglish Revolution of 1(!SB. Sheri¬ 
dan, apparently nettled by some observations of Burke, greatly 
aggravated the situation by a speech in which lie praised the 
French Revolution almost without reserve, and dilated with 
some acrimony on the inconsistency of Burke. Pitt in a short 
speech warmly praised Burke, uiul expressed a general agree¬ 
ment with Ids views. 1 

As is always the case, many personal motives were Attributed 
to the principal actors in the drama. Fox, who during Urn 
Itegency question had found himself in a great measure dis¬ 
placed by Pitt as the representative of jsqmlnr opinions, was 
now accused of endeavouring to revive a waning popularity by 
npjKwling to strong democratic passions, while acousutionH of a 
corresponding cluuwtor wore more persistently urged against 
Burke. It was noticed that for the last three years liis confi¬ 
dential intercourse with Fox hud greatly dim bushed; that he 
was known to bo dissatisfied with the manner In which Fox had 
conducted tho Regency question; that he was much alienated 

1 Pari ///*/. xxvht .*1.17 H7t. tills dnlinlfi In bndy Minin’s U\fr of 
Thuro in »n Interesting account of tkr 0. fittimU i. .351. 
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from Sheridan, whoso character ho disliked, and who, through 
Jus personal intimacy with the Princo of Wales, harl recently 
acquire:! a new prominence in tho party. 1 It was said, too, 
that Burlce was profoundly disappointed and acidulated by l.lio 
extreme unpopularity lie had incurred both within and without 
tho House; tired of long and fruitions opposition in company wit li 
men who wore growing less and loss congenial to him; over¬ 
whelmed with pecuniary embarrassments from which them 
semued no outlet in opposition. How far considerations of this 
kind may have given any bins to tho judgments of the two 
statesmen it is impossible to say; but no rmo, [ think, who has 
studied their priva1>o letters, no one who lias really ganged their 
characters, will doubt tho sincerity or tlio energy of their con¬ 
victions. Tim attitude of Vox on the ‘French question was per¬ 
fectly in harmony with the passionate and imquaiilied partisan¬ 
ship with which ho had espoused the cause of the American 
Revolutinnb.ts; and nil (hat I have wril.ton on tho character ami 
opinions of I hi rice has been writ! eu to no effect, if it lias left any 
doubt in the minds of rny renders that his later opinions were 
the natural, if not tho legitimate, ouleonio of his earlier ones. 
The opinions he lmrl invariably urged on tho subject of parlia¬ 
mentary reform and triennial or annua) parliaments; his abhor¬ 
rence of tho Hill of Rights Mon, and of all those democratic 
societies which had been for some years advocating in Knglaud 
political theories closely resembling those of Rousseau; Ids 
repudiation of the authority of instructions by constituents in 
elections; the strongly aristocratic spirit that from first to laM. 
coloured his politics; the emphasis with which ho always dwelt 
on the necessity of counterpoises, balances, and limitations in 
government; ori tlm pnlibirul value of habit., tradition, and 
unbroken continuity in institutions; on tho danger of framing 
political measures by abstrael. reasoning, ami of carrying a. 
spirit of theory, experiment, and Utopia into practical polities — 
nil indicated a nature organically and profoundly conservative. 
The very anomalies and inconsistencies of constitutions worn 
venerable in his eyes, if they had betm harmonised and conse¬ 
crated, by time; if they were (simpromises resulting from tho 
pressuro of multiform and conflicting interests; mitigations nr 
* Sot Trier's Mfi nf Mrke t ii, 23, 31 7«i, 71, 70 7H. 
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adaptations created by, and suited to tlie feelings, habits, and 
necessities of society. 1 

The kind of pohtics which discards the traditions and insti¬ 
tutions of tho past, and endeavours to build up government 
anew on a logical and symmetrical plan furnished by political 
speculators, was beyond all others abhorrent to his mind, and it 
was this kind of politics which was now in the ascendant in 
France, and which was countenanced by some considerable men 
in England. Nor was the moral vehemence with which lie 
threw himself into the contest other than might have been 
expected from him. No man ever possessed to a higher degree 
some oftlm noblest qualities of a judicial intellect; but no nuiii 
was ever mom wanting in the calmness, the coldness, and Hut 
discrimination of the judicial temperament. Acts of cruelty and 
oppression appealed to his imagination with uu ungovernable 
force; and in tho impeachment of Hustings, which was wholly 
unconnected with party interests, ho showed exactly tho same 
hind and measure of vehemence as in las speeches and writings 
on the French Revolution. 

His speech on February 0 had uu immense and immediate 
effect. During the debates oil the Regency question, his ebulli¬ 
tions of extravagance and bud taste had almost deprived him of 
the oar of the House, and ho often spoke amid an incessant 
clamour of scornful interruption. Hut it was impossible to 
mistake the deep thrill of approbation which now passed through 
all parts of the House, and the speech of tho Minister, which 
contrasted curiously with that which he had made a few days 
before, showed dearly that Pitt shared the general feeling. Nor 
was the impression confined to Parliament. It was evident that 
Burke hud expressed the unspoken fern’s of groat sections of the 
community. ‘The ferment and ularm arc universal/ wrote Dr. 
Parr soon aflerwurds. ‘All the pipers are with JBurko, oven 

1 I havo quotfld In former volume# perfection of our political median fam 
much from liurko In this huiho, but 1 that Homo defect In it something 
may add a diamotorintio nml tmautiful 1 lint ntotw diort of it* principle, wmie- 
pusHttsu In a letter to a French gentle- liking that con train, that. mil teuton, 
man written in 17H0. ‘Them Is,by that moderahw It boiwime* annum, 
tho cHuontiiil, fundamental nonutltu* wiry corrective in Urn ovIIm that th»> 
lion of Uun^,n nulled infirmity In all theoretic perFoel.lnn would produfto.' 
luinum coni rlvanoos, ami tho weak- liurkuVi (Jorrc^ondencr t ill. 117* 
mv* Is olluii ho attached to tho vory 
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the Foxite papers which I have seen. . . . lie is uueorrupt, [ 
know, but his passions ore quite headstrong.’ 1 

From this time the division in the Whig party rapidly 
deepened. Two days after the debate that has been described, 
there was a long interview at Burlington House botweon Iho 
Duke of Portland, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and one or two others, 
but no agreement was arrived at. a There was, however, still no 
open breach. Sheridan and Burke, though profoundly alienated, 
met at the tables of tho Prince of Wales and of the Duke of 
Portland. In the beginning of March, when Fox introduced 
his motion for the repeal of the Tost and Corporation Acts, 
Burke, as wo have already seen, opposed it, on the ground that 
revolutionary opinions lmd extended widely among tho Dis¬ 
senters, and that additional political power should never !kj 
given to those who wore likely In misuse it; but in tho oounio 
of liiH speech, he spoke warmly of Fox, and answered an ullnrl; 
which I’itt lmd made on that statesman, anil a few necks Inter 
Hheridnn spoke in terms of high eulogy of Burke. 8 

Burke was in the mean time busily engaged In throwing 
into a matured and highly elaborated form Ins opinions on. 
French affairs, and in November 17(10 lie published his * De¬ 
flections on the French Revolution,’ one of the most famous and 
valuable books or tlm eighteenth century. His iwlior political 
.vorks hud been pamphlets, speeches, or letters, relating for tho 
most purl tu {Missing ami not very important questions, and 
they would now ho oh little read ns the speeches of I’itt mid 
Fox, if it wore not for tho skill with which Burke was necuii- 
toinod to interweave in transient controversies ]xilitical prin¬ 
ciples and observations of perennial interest. But tho French 
Unvolution was u subject worthy of all his |s>wers. It 
naturally opened out the grout questions of the foumluliioiiH of 
political authority, tlm object and Hcopo of govermueut, Iho 
principles which underlie (he Huglish Constitulhui ns esta¬ 
blished in the seventeenth century, tho fundamental rights ef 
properly, the place which (;or|)omtions and especially eeelesiim- 
tical establishments occupy in tho political system. Dike nearly 

1 lUor’s h\fe 0/ Hurkf, «. 72,7U. Mir O. MM, I. .’inI :mi. 

• Uompnru Mooru'x Ufa ttf HhrrU • I'url, Hint, utviil. illil, till, 
dan, U. 107. isuly M lulu's Li/t< i/ 
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all JBurku’s works, his work ‘On the French Revolution* is un¬ 
fortunate in its form. It is a long, undivided, and ill-arranged 
letter to a member of the French Constituent Assembly, ami 
seme parts of it are much les?> valuable than the rest; but it is 
not too much to say that it contains pages of an elnquenm 
which has never in any language been surpassed, and that no 
other English book affords so many lessons of enduring value to 
those who are engaged in the study cither of the British Con¬ 
stitution or of the general principles of government. Together 
with the £ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs/ which is 
its supplement and its defence, it should bo read, ris-reml, and 
thoroughly mastered by everyone who desires to acquire wide 
autl deep views on political questions, and to understand the 
best English political philosophy of the eighteenth century. 

It is not a book to which adequate justice can be done by a 
simple abstract. Much of its charm lies in the numerous de¬ 
tached observations - the fruit of the lifelong experience of the 
most profound intellect that has ever been devoted in England 
ti> political questions •-which are scattered over its )wgcs, and 
in the wonderful power and lieuuly with which the writer ex¬ 
panded lines of argument which had been clearly foreshadowed, 
though less completely developed, in his earlier works. 11 in 
main object was to contrast the system of government, existing 
in England, in its principles and itH genius, with that which 
had now obtained an nscemlcncy in France. Dr. I Vico hod iv- 
presented the French Revolution as only a more perfect repeti¬ 
tion of the English Revolution of llSHrt, and ho maintained that 
Englishmen laid then assorted their undoubted and unlimited 
right to elect their governors, to cashier them for misctouduct, 
and ty form their Government for themselves. In opposition 
to this doctrine, Burke undertook to demonstrate the essen¬ 
tially hereditary, prescriptive, and traditional character of Eng¬ 
lish freedom. Il(» argued that the authors of the EnglMi 
Revolution, when they were compelled to deviate from the 
strict lino of succession to the throne, justified this deviation 
on no plea of tho rights of men, and on no vague and general 
charge of misconduct, but solely on the ground that the sove¬ 
reign hud amurntterl a grave and manifest breach of ilu** com¬ 
pact by which let held Ins crown; and he fallowed how cure fully 
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they studied iu their legislation and public declarations to pre¬ 
serve unimpaired the hereditary character of the English mon¬ 
archy, to maintain the continuity of English institutions and 
traditions, and to avoid grafting any alien or republican ele¬ 
ment on the old English stock. Developing this view, he pro¬ 
ceeded to show, with a power of insight and an amplitude of 
illustration which no previous writer had approached, how in¬ 
stitutions, laws, and governments only acquire their maximum 
of usefulness and strength, when they grow organically out of 
Hie traditions of the past, ami form around themselves an ap¬ 
propriate atmosphere of habits and affections; how political 
institutions have indirect, remote, and on.cn unforeseen effects 
which are frequently more important than their direct results; 
how good governments are formed by n slow and gradual pro¬ 
cess of adaptation and compromise extending over many gene¬ 
rations, and not by either violeut revolutions or political specu¬ 
lations. 

To the slondiness with which this method had been mnin- 
tnined in English history homaiuly attnl)iit(*dthe permiiniuu‘(‘nf 
Hnglish freedom and prosperity. ‘Our polil.ieal Myslrm,’ be 
wrote, * is placed on a just correspondence and symmetry with 
the order of the world and with the mode of existence decreed 
to a permanent body composed of transitory parts, wherein by 
the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the 
great mysterious incorporation of the human race, the whole ab 
one tinfto is never old or middle-aged or young, but in a condi¬ 
tion of unchangeable constancy moves on through the varied 
tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Tlnm 
by preserving the method of nature in the conduct of the Ktnic, 
in what we improve we are never wholly new, in what we retain 
we lire never wholly olwolnto/ami it him been ‘our old settled 
maxim newer entirely norat one© to depart from antiquity/ 
Old local institutions and bonds of union should bo carefully 
preserved, for ‘to bo at Lacked to the subdivision, to love the 
little platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle (the 
germ as it wore) of public affection/ Hereditary institutions in 
addition to their other merits have tlm great virtue of strengthen¬ 
ing those traditional feelings, habits, and opinions which at 
once support, mitigate, ami restrain authority and buul together 
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sucetisjhivo gfMu k rutiun> in oiv* organic win*!•>. The union of 
Church and Slate giws a mural crulceration tn Hie ads of (Jn- 
vemment, and sustains ami diiliinesa sentiment of‘ reverences and 
a tone of manners very conducive to pnlil.iciil stability. Even 
prejudice and &npi‘ivfitiun, which wiw Hie special enemies of the 
new school of writeis, have their place in the political bjstem 
and will not be di^pi.-cd or neglected by a wise statesman. 

Thu language uf Burke on this subject is curinudy cha¬ 
racteristic: 1 It hmbeeu the, misfortune (not, ns these gentlemen 
think it, the glory) of this age, that e\erythiug is to be discussed, 
as if the Cnn.dilutinn of our country were, to bo alwajs a subject, 
rather of ullerruiinn than enjoyment.’ * To avoid tho evils of 
inconstancy mid versatility, ton thousand times worse than tho,'e 
of obstinacy and tlm blindest prejudice, wo have conscemted tho 
►Statu, that no man should approach to look into its delects or 
corruptions but with duo caution, that ho should never dream 
of beginning its reformation by its subvert on, that he should 
approach to tlm faults of tlm State as to tho wounds of a lather, 
with piousawe and trembling solicitude. By this wise, prejudice 
wo arc taught to look with horror on those children of their 
country who are prompted rashly to hack that aged parent, to 
pieces and put him into tlm kettle of magicians, in hopes that 
by their poisonous weeds and wild incantations they may re¬ 
generate tlm paternal constitution,’ ( You him*, sir,’ ho continues, 
‘that in this enlightened ago I am bold enough to confess that 
we are generally men of untaught feelings; that iuultiul of cuwt*- 
ing away all our old pnyudiiuw wo cherish them to a very corn 
■idunihlo degree, and to take more slmmo to ourselves wo 
cherish them because tlmy are prejudices, and tho longer tliey 
have baited and tho more generally they have prevailed the 
more wo cherish them, 1 Wo am afraid to put inon to live and 

1 Compare ftiMial i 4 I/art d<t hmilo* A^idimt tho i*RoIf*MinHtIcnl Innovation* 
vorwr 1 oh KtaU ext dYhmnlor Ira which the Wnu*er..r won introducing 
couLumraAfatiUra; tmtwmtliM jumpira into tho Andrian NhllmrlundH, Hnrko 
dans lour wmnw» pmir y falra rciuiir* wrote: 1 Wliilnt ho Is dratrnyin# pro- 
quor lo dtffaub d'uutnriui et do loMhoi, Judlra* which (under good mutintfit* 
11 fuut| dit-<m, rocumrlr aux h.Ix foil- mwibj may Iiwhm* tho mimt hiipjmrt 
dfinumtiihiH ot prlndUvradol’Etat, tpi* of his Uovornmcnt, is ho xint afraid 
une omitmuo injuHtn a aholles OVhb that tho dimMiHhlon may go further 
un ji»u wilr imur tout {Kiwlro. Khsituo than howMiral If ho excite* im-» 
«*ia junto orattn balance* 1 to impilm too wraps Imrdy into tho 

4 Kfjlhlowe do Pilomme. 1 In a vary foundation of all old npljiimi, may 1m 
charneloriHtto letter oxptMtbuIatln# not have moum to apprehend that 

Vuh. V. * II ii 
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trade each on lxis own private stock of reason because we sus* 
pect that this stock in each man is small, and that the individuals 
would do better to avail themselves of the general bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. Many uf our men of speculation 
instead of exploding general prejudices employ their sagacity to 
discover the latent wisdom which prevails in them. If they 
find what they seek, and they seldom fail, they think it more 
wise to continue the prejudice with the reason involved, than 
to cast away the euat of prejudice and to lnnvo nothing but the 
naked reason, because prejudice with its reason has a motive to 
give action to that reason, and an affection which will givo it 
permanence. Prejudice is of ready application in the emer¬ 
gency. It previously engages the uiiud in a steady course of 
wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the nmn hesitating in the 
moment of decision, sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Pre¬ 
judice renders a mans virtue his habit mid not a series of un¬ 
connected acts. Through just prejudice his duty becomes a 
part of his nature.’ It is true that certain ‘ institutions savour 
of superstition in their very principle, and they nourish it by a 
permanent and standing inllucnco; . . . but this ought not to 
hinder you from deriving from superstition itself any rusourivs 
which may thence bn furnished lor the public advantage. Vou 
derive benefits from man}' dispositions and many passions uf the 
human mind which are of us doubtful a colour in the moral eye 
as superstition itself. , . . KujKTstitioii is the religion of feeble 
minds, and liny must be tolerated in an intermix tare of it 
in some trilling or some enthusiastic shape or other, else you 
will deprive weak minds of a resource found necessary to thu 
strongest. . , . Wise men . . , do not violently hate them) 
things. Wisdom is not tlm most severe corrector of folly. 
They are tho rival follies which mutually wage so unrelenting 
a war.’ Nothing is more to bo dreaded by statesmen than a 
shock in which old and traditional manners arul opinions perish: 
‘ public affections combined witli manners are required, some¬ 
times as supplements, sometimes as correctives, always as aids 
to law. . . . There ought to be a system of manners in every 

several will see as little tine In non- which lcadH to Hurh cllwiiHrionii rnny 
arohii as In monks 1 The quitation la not booomo an fatal to tht* former an 
not whether they will argue logically the lntUdr.' ('urrMjmtiawr, 111. SOB. 
or not, hut whether the turn of rnluo 
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lmtiun wliiuli a woll-formed mind would Le tlisjio ;ed to relish. 

. . . When ancient opinions and rules of life uru taken away 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment we 
hare no compaBS to govern us.’ 

Applying these principles to political action, Burke once 
more drew in strong and vivid lines his picture of a wise 
statesman. 'The science of constructing a commonwealth or 
renovating it or reforming it is, like every other experimental 
science, not to bo taught d priori. Nor is it a short experience 
that can instruct us in that practical science, because the real 
effects of moral causes are not always immediate. That which 
in the first instance is prejudicial may bo excellent in its 
remoter operation, . . . and very plausible schemes with very 
pleasing comnimi com ruts have oft.cn shameful and lamentable 
conclusions. In stales there are often some obscuro and almost 
Intent cuuhoh, things which appear at. first view of little moment, 
on which a very great part of its prosperity or adversity may 
most essentially depend. The science of government being ... 
a matter which requires exjicriinice, and oven moro experience 
than any person can gain in his whole life, however sagacious 
and observing he may be, it is with infinite caution that any 
man ought to venture upon pulling down an edifice which has, 
answered in nuy tolerable degree for ages the common purposes 
of society. . , . The nature of man is intricate, the objects of 
society are of tlia greatest possible complexity, and therefore no 
simple disposition or direction of flower can be suitable either to 
man’s nature or to the quality of his affairs. . . . The simple 
governments are fundamentally defective, to Hay no worse of 
them. If you were to contemplate society in but one point of 
view, the simple modes of polity are infinitely captivating. . . . 
Hut it is bettor that the whole should be imperfectly and ano¬ 
malously answerod, than that while some ports are provided for 
with groat exactness, others might be totally neglected.’ 

‘ The fixed form of a constitution whoso merits are confirmed 
by the solid test of long experience, and an increasing public 
strength and natiouul prosperity,’ can never be too sedulously 
protected. ‘The true lawgiver ought ... to love and respect 
bis kind and to fear himself. ... In my course T have known, 
and according to niy mpiwmre have co-operated with, groat, men, 

H H SI 
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and T have nBver yet seen any plan whicli lias not Leon mmuled 
by tlie observations of those who were much inferior in under¬ 
standing to the person who took the lead in the business. By 
a slow but well-sustained progress, the effect of each step is 
watched; the good or ill success of the first gives light to see 
tlie second, and so from light to light we aro conducted wiili 
safely through the whole series. We see that the purls of tho 
system do not clash. Tlie evils latent in tho most promising 
contrivances are provided for as they arise. One advantage is 
as little as possible sacrificed to another. Wo compensate, we 
recourile, we balance. We are enabled to unite into a consis¬ 
tent whole the various anomalies and contending principles 
that are found in the minds and affairs of men. From hence 
arises not an excellence in simplicity, but one far superior, an 
excellence in composition.* 

Tn opposition to this spirit of cautions and experimental 
legislation, ho places the modes of political thought that had 
arisen among tho politicians of France, ‘ who think little or 
nothing has been done before their time, and who place all 
their hopes in discovery; wlio concoivo very systematically [hut 
all things whicli givo perpetuity are mischievous, and am i hem- 
fore at inexpiable war with all ostablislnnonts; who think tluit 
government may vary liko modes of dross and with as little ill 
effect, and that there noeds no principle of attachment, except 
a sense of present convonioncy, to any constitution in the State. 7 
c A good patriot and a true politician always considers how lie 
shall make the most of the existing materials of his country; 7 
he is animated at onco by ‘a disposition to preserve, and an 
ability to improve; 9 his supreme merit is found in the skill 
with which he corrects the errors and defects, without weaken¬ 
ing the foundations, of old establishments, and cures common 
distempers by regular methods. But the Parisian legislators 
begin by making a clear sweep of all old establishments. They 
at once despiir of making any use of common means in their 
legislation. They treat their country c as a kind of carl* hlanrJie 
on which they may scribble whatever they plouso.’ They en¬ 
deavour to reconstruct tlie whole framework of government and 
Hociety from its basis, on principles of geometrical equality, with 
a total disregard for the antecedents and traditions of their 
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country; for 'the ancient permanent seii'ie/ and 'great in¬ 
fluencing prejudices’ of mankind; for that prescription which 
is the chief foundation of all property, and which alone 'mel¬ 
lows into legality governments that were violent in their com¬ 
mencement.’ 

It would carry ns too far to follow Burke into his very 
elaborate and skilful examination of tho measures of the National 
Assembly and of the revolutionary loaders in France. Tim 
magnificent pages in which lie described tho outrages which tlm 
King and Queen law! received, and the ingratitude with which 
the repeated and ample royal concessions had been repaid, are 
well known. Tim cunt rust between Lewis XVI. and tho two 
►Stuart sovereigns who had been dethroned by revolution was 
indeed very marked, ami Burke predicted with but too good 
reason that tho fate wliieli laid fallen on the French King, 
t 'liiuvli, and aristocracy would put an mid to that enlightened 
and tnloiant spirit which lmd of late been so signally displayed 
by the chief sovereigns of Kurope, and would make tlm govern¬ 
ing classes everywhere suspicious, distrustful, and hostile to 
reform. Reviewing the state of tho French (jovonuiieiit ns it 
existed before the Revolution, he said that, 'though usually, 
and I think justly, reported tho best, nf tlm umpi.ililied or ill- 
quuliiied monarchies, it was still full of abuses; ’ but he argued 
from the increase of French population and wealth, from the 
splendid achievements of France in so many forms and Held; 
of greatness, that these abuses were far from intolerable. Tlm 
Government was certainly not so 'incapable and undeserving of 
reform’ that, it was necessary that. ‘ the whole fabric should lie 
at once pulled down and tlm area cleared for tlm erection of a 
theoretic, experimental edifice in its plure/ All France, bo 
says, was of this opinion in the beginning of 17M. 'The 
instructions of the representatives to the Ntates-U moral from 
every district in that kingdom were filled with projects for the 
reformation of that Government, without the remotest suggestion 
of a design to destroy it. Had such a design been oven then 
insinuated, I believe there would have been but one voice, and 
thab voice for rejecting it with scorn and horror/ lie showed 
that the Sovereign hud for soma years been continual!) favour¬ 
ing reform, that, although them were great abuses in the French 
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Church, the spirit of intolerance had been steadily declining, 
and that the clergy as well as the nobles in their instructions 
to thBir representatives had expressly declared their willingne.ss 
to abandon their exemptions from taxation. It was no doubt 
a great and scandalous abuse that thB privileged orders in 
France should bo exempt from the payment of the taille, which 
was the heaviest tax; but Burke showed the grass falsehood of 
the assertion, which was so often made ah the time of the Revo¬ 
lution, and which has been frequently repeated to our own day, 
that the privileged orders paid no taxes. The nobles paid the 
capitation, which was a progressive impost; they paid the 
land tax known as the c 20lli penny/ ‘ to the height sometimes 
of throe, sometimes of four shillings in the pound ; 9 they paid 
all the indirect taxes which made up a great part of the French 
revenue. The clergy, it is true, except in curtain provinces, 
did not pay the capitation and the twentieths, but they had 
purchased their exemption from the first tax by a largo Hum, 
and thoy were accusliOined to make what they termed e five gills,* 
which wore a partial compensation for their exemption from 
the latter. At all ovontH, by the free act of the clergy and 
nobles, the grievance of the exemptions was now at an end. 

For the abuses in the collection of thn revenue, which 
Burke truly described as tlm most serious, the privileged orders 
were not responsible Tim sale of offices was in some respects a 
groat evil, but it had at least the effect of bringing a constant 
stream of new men into the French nobility. They maintained, 
however, too punctiliously their distinction from oilier classes, 
but, as Burke truly and acutely observed, less punctiliously than 
t he same class iu Germany and sumo other countries. Ho far 
from being opposed to reform, they had caught to an excessive 
degree the innovating spirit of tho time. Tho theory which 
attributed the excesses of the Revolution to the desperation of 
a downtrodden people struggling against intolerable oppression, 
appeared to Burke fundamentally and demonstrably false. Like 
Governor Morris and Jefferson he maintained that, when the 
Statos-Qenoral mot in 1781), no violence whatever was required 
to make Franco a fron country, for no resistance was to be ap¬ 
prehended. 1 Read thn instructions 9 [of the nobility], ho wrote, 
* to their representatives. Thoy breathe the spirit of liberty as 
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warmly, and they recommend reformation as strongly, as any 
other order. Their privileges relative to contribution were 
voluntarily surrendered, as the King from the beginning sur¬ 
rendered all pretence to a right of taxation. Upon a free 
Constitution there wns but one opinion in Franco. The absolute 
monarchy was at an end. It breathed its lust without a groan, 
without a struggle, wit limit convulsion. All tho slruggle, all 
the dissension arose afterwards, upon the preference of a despotic, 
democracy to a (jovermnent of reciprocal control. The triumph 
of the victorious party was over the principles of the British 
Ooiistit.ul inn.* 

Tin* English admirers of the Revolution were accustomed to 
rmimorato with triumph the rnanv measures of incontestable ro- , 
form which the National Assembly bail curried. It. was un¬ 
doubtedly true, Burke answered, that‘among an infinite number 
of nctHof violence ami folly some good may have boon done. 
They who destroy everything will oertniuly remove some griev¬ 
ance. They who make over) thing new have a chance that I hey 
may establish something beneficial. But to give them credit, 
for what they have done in virtue of the authority they hn\n 
usurped . . , it must appear that the same things could not 
have been accomplished without producing such a revolution. 
Most assuredly they might; because almost every one of the 
regulations made by them, which is not, very equivocal, was 
either in the cession of the King, voluntarily made at. the meet¬ 
ing of tho Slates, or in the concurrent, inst ructions of t.lio orders,' 

Of the old Oonslitution of France—if indeed that could bn 
regarded as a constitution which hud never more than a shadowy 
and precarious existence—he sjtoko with more respect than it 
deserved. c You hod tho elements, 1 ho wrote, ‘of a constitution 
very nearly as good as could 1m wished. In your old slates you 
possessed that variety of parts corresponding with the various 
descriptions of which your community was happily composed. 
You had all that, (sombinatinn and all that opposition of interests 
which in the natural and in the political world from tho reci¬ 
procal struggle of discordant powers draws out the harmony 
of tho universe, Those opposed and conflicting interests which 
you considered as so great a blemish in your old, and our pre¬ 
sent, Constitution, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate 
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resolutions; tlafey render deliberation a matter not of choice bnt 
of necessity; they make all change a subject of compromise, 
which naturally begets moderation . . . preventing the sore 
evil of harsh, crude, unqualified reformations, and rendering all 
the headlong exertions of arbitrary power in the few or in the 
many for ever impracticable. . . . You had all these advantages 
in your ancient states, but you chose to act as if you had never 
been,moulded into civil society and had everything to begin 
anew.* 

What, then, was likely to bB the issue of the Involution ? 
The wisdom of a statesman is mainly shown in the justice of his 
forecasts, and iu order to estimate the amount of sagacity which 
was exhibited by Burke wo must remember that the 1 Reflections ’ 
appeared as early as Novombor 1700, in the golden days of tlio 
Revolution, before the September massacres, before (he trial and 
execution of the King, before the Convention, before the Reign 
of Terror. The work of the Revolution was regarded by its ad¬ 
mirers as Rntatantially achieved, and it was believed that the 
National Assembly had constructed ou a sure basis a great and 
enduring edifice of freixlom. 

The opposition of Murko 1c these views was fundamental, 
lie not only predicted -which perhaps noixlcd but little sagrtcity 
—thattliB paper money, with which the new governors of France 
were now flooding the country, eould not possibly maintain its 
value, and that the confiscation of Church property wonld 
wholly insufficient to avert bankruptcy; but he also maintained 
that the new system of government in all Its parts was inevit¬ 
ably transitory. Ho declared that the position assigned to 
the King was an impnssible one, and that it must lead to the 
complete duHtruotiou of the monarchy ; that the new civic isonsti- 
tution of tlio clergy could oidy be considered ‘ preparatory to the 
utter abolition under any of its forms of the Uhristinn religion; ’ 
that the present constitution of the legislative power could not 
possibly hist; and that., os the devolution proceeded, power would 
pass more and more iii1.o tho most violent hands. ‘ When the 
loaders choose to muko themselves bidders at an auction of popu¬ 
larity . . . they will lieoomo flatterers instead of legislators; 
the instruments not the guides of the people. 1 fancy if any of 
them should happen to propose a scheme of liberty, soberly limited 
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and defined, lie will be immediately outbid by bin competitors, 
who will produce something more splendidly popular. Suspi¬ 
cions will be raised of In* fidelity to his cuuf.e. -Moderation will 
be stigmatised as the virtue* of cowards, and compromise as the 
prudence of traitors/ Already in the National Assembly * their 
idea of their powers is always taken at the utmost si retch of 
legislative competency, and their examples for common cases 
from the exceptions of the must urgent necessity. The future 
is to bo in most ivsperis like llte present Assembly; but by tlrn 
mode of the. new elect ions, and the tendency uf the new rimilu- 
lions, it will be purged of the small minority chosen originally 
from various interests, and preserving something of their spirit. 
Jf possible, the next Assembly must be worse than the present/ 
All these predictions, though indignantly repudiated by the 
admirers of the Revolution, proved literally and accurately 
true. But beyond the immediate future there were other con¬ 
sequences which it was perhaps more difficult to anticipate. 
That the movement was not in the direction of true political 
liberty, Burke firmly believed. .Political liberty, according to 
his conception, flourishes when various interests are strongly 
organised, when power is so divided, limited, balanced, and con¬ 
trolled that no single element can obtain nmnipntotire. Tim 
throe brunches of legislative power in thn British f Jonsfilution, 
the federal system in the United Ktafes and in Switzerland, the 
iudejientleut I'arlinmentM of France, and the three orders in 
her Ktatos-Uonoml, supplied the indispensable materials for 
compromise and control; but the path which was taken by the 
National Assembly was a path that led to despotism, though it 
might be the despotism of an unqualified demoerocy. Nor wen* 
the moral conditions moit» favourable. 4 All other people have 
laid the foundations of civil freedom in severer manners and a 
system of a more austere and masculine morality, France when 
she let Iooho the reins of regal authority doubled the licence of a 
ferocious dissoluteness in mitmiers, and an insolent irreligitm in 
opinions and practice/ In the opinion of Burke Ihc prolmble 
close of the anarchy of the Revolution was a military despotism. 
4 The army will remain for some time mutinous and full of faction, 
until some popular general who understands t lie art of conciliating 
the soldiery uml who possesses the true spirit of command shall 
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draw the eyes of all men upon himself. . . . But the moment in 
which that event shall happen, the person who really commands 
the army is your master; the master (that is little) of your King, 
the master of your Assembly, the master of your whole republic/ 1 
Should such a despot arise, he will find that the legislation which 
crushed and levelled all the orders in the State has greatly facili¬ 
tated his career. ' If the present prospect of a Republic should 
Jail, all securities to a moderated freedom full along with it; all 
the indirect restraints which mitigate despotism are removed; 
insomuch that if monarchy should ever again obtain an entire 
ascendency in Franco, under this or atiy other dynasty, it will 
probably In*, if not voluularily tempered at setting out by the 
wise andviriuoaH councils of the JVinco, the most completely 
arbitrary power that has ever appeared on earth 9 2 

But while Burke as early ns I7IH) clearly foresaw tho pro¬ 
bable vise of a Napnlonn, he did not undertake to forecast the 
final issue. A revolution which destroyed old orders, institu¬ 
tions, IradilioiiN, manners, reverence, and beliefs, and which 
concentrated all power in a single democratic chamber, seemed 
to him to destroy tilts essential elemrMits that give permanence 
and security to (JovormnenLs, No (jlovmnuent in Furope had 
hitherto berm more firmly roolnd through every vicissitude of 
fortune than that of France, but in the judgment of Burke a 
new principle of instability was now passing into French affairs. 
* You aro young,* ho wrote, c you cannot guide but must follow 
tho fortunes of your country; but herenftor my scuthnontH may 


1 Thin prerlhttion may he oom- 
jiarcwl with tliu forerun ol flatlio- 
rme II. as It. apfHsux in that. most. 
eurmiiH and moM. unreserved corrr» 
hjiotKUnion with llniiiiu, whieh luts 
leeently boon published by tlieHoeifilfl 
Hist, of Kussia. In 17111 she wrote: 
‘Quancl viendm on t’esarf Oh 1 il 
sdimrlra, gardes vouh d'en douter. H 
faudrait ftmilloior lTilhlnlro ut voir h! 
Jamais pays ait did sauvd per autrn 
u*un rdriHement grand hommn, «t. 
'aorta CKittaddaouverto Je prridimiN m 
quTl on sera do la Franco. 41 Kiwis co¬ 
ronal opus.” ,.. Holtm inoi iIshouI bien 
}iroproMAdlHor&lltnr pourlungtern|fo la 
litmrtA ot ft la rwidro odleuws ft Ioum les 
pouploa.’ * HI la Involution Kmnr;«iHo 
proud on Europe, il viendra un autre 


tlengls ou Tamerlan la molt re ft la 
minim. Vnilft son Hori, soyox on assure/ 
L( ftrt'H tb (htftannr ft t trim hi, pp, fid:), 
Blit), r>II7, John Adams, wim, 111cm 
Alori Ih, looked with great repulsion on 
tim French Kirvnlutlon, predicted, in 
178!), tliaUt. would prulrably lead to llic 
destruction of a million of huuiun l»o« 
lags. Mnr/jran’fi bfe of Vrbt\ p. 158. 

* Hu Maohiavnlli nminl..'iin(id that 
a umirpnr who 1ms nnqmred sove¬ 
reignty without Tight, and who does 
not wish to govern hy tixoil laws, nwr 
lind no hotter way of maintaining 
hijriiself upon the throne than hy re¬ 
volutionism# at the very beginning of 
his reign all tho old InstltutiouN of 
the State, liimmi aojtra Tito 4fr. 
I ih. i. r, 2U, 
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be of some usb to you in some future form wliicli your Common¬ 
wealth may take. In the present it can hardly remain, but 
before its final settlement it may be obliged tSb pass, as one of 
our poets says, “through great varieties of untried being,” 
and in all its transmigrations to be purified by fire and by 
blood/ 

Such wore film judgments formed by "Burke of these new 
and startling m cuts which were regarded by Fox as so fortunate 
nud so glorious, ami it would be rliHicult to iiud a more striking 
instance of sagucify justified by the event. On some points, 
however, his forecast proved mistaken. Though much less 
confident than when he spoke in Purlimnenl, he had not yet 
abandoned the opinion, which was at this time general among 
European statesmen, that the Revolution would reduce France 
to a long period of military mid political impotence. Jin believed 
—as the event proved, very erroneously—that slui would lose that 
wonderful recuperative energy which she had displayed idler the 
civil wars of the Fronde, and ho shared 1.1m delusion of Morrs 
that when she was divided into eighty-three independent muni¬ 
cipalities, all animated by the popular spirit of insubordination, 
these municipalities would never submit to the centra! (iovern- 
uient in Paris. Revolts like that of La Vendee seemed to him 
likely to be frequent., ayd like Morris he tliought it not 
impossible that Franco would bo for a time broken up into a 
niunljcr of small republics. 

IIis estimate also of the effects of the spoliation of Church 
property is tinged witli much exaggeration and error. It is 
closely connected with his views of the nature of Ohurcli 
establishments, and the eloquent pages which 1m devoted to 
this subject, though exlmnely Impressive to hiscontnniporarius, 
are very alien to the opinions of our own day. On this subject, 
as wo hflvo already had some occasion to see, he agreed much 
less with Hoadley, Wnrburtnn, and Paloy, than with Hooker 
and the Nonjurors. llis opinions were in truth not Whig, but 
Tory, and they belonged to a kind of Toryism which, though 
once very prevalent, has now almost wholly ceased to be an 
operative principle in Kuropoan polities. The prevailing Whig 
doctrine of an Ksfablished Church was simply, that the secular 
State of its own free will conferred certain endowments ami 
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privileges on the clergy of the most considerable religious body 
in the community, in order that they might more efficiently 
discharge functions which are of the highest importance to the 
md.ion. The connection between Ohureh and State was based 
upon expediency, and it was defundod by purely utilitarian 
arguments. These arguments have been rarely staled mom 
skilfully than by Burke, but he himself always looked upon the 
commotion between Chnrch and Stats ns something of a mystical 
anil transcendental nature. Oub of tlie Amt principles of liis 
political philosophy is that a nation is a distinct corporate 
entity, bound together by institutions, habits, opinions, and 
tendencies, and preserving its separate aiul continuous indivi¬ 
duality from ago to ago. One of the supremo ends of politics is 
to strengthen this national life; to maintain that steady stream 
of habit, interest, ami fueling, without which ‘ the Common¬ 
wealth itself would in a few generations crumble away, bo 
disconnected into the dust and powder of individuality, and ut 
length dispersed to all the winds of heaven.’ Chief among 
there influences is tlie national religion, and without it the 
nation would 1jo almost like a body wil limit a soul. 

Jlut noli only is a National Church the oliicf cementing influ¬ 
ence iu the Ktitl.e, it is ‘the oblation of the Ktato itself’ to (.lie 
Divinity. 'Hie people of Htigluiul, ho Haul, ‘persuaded that all 
things ought, In bn done with reforonee, and referring all to the 
point of refenmeo to which all should bo directed, think them- 
r,elves lnniud . . . in their corporate chnraotor to perform their 
national homage to the Iustitutor, and Author, and Protector 
of civil society, without which civil Hocioty umn could not, by 
liny possibility arrive at tlie perfection of which Iuh nut,tire is 
eii|Hiblo, nor even make a mnr>k> anil faint approach to it. They 
conceive tliat He who gave our nature to lx» p(>rfoetcd by mir vir¬ 
tue, willed also the necessary meausof its perfection. lie willed, 
therefore, the Hi,aim He willed its connection with tlin source and 
original Archetype of all perfection,. . . It ih on some such prin¬ 
ciples that the majority of the people of hlnglaml, fur from think¬ 
ing a religious National JCstublisliinoiit unlawful, hardly think it 
lawful to be without one. . . . They do nob consider their Ohureh 
Ifatablishment as convenient,, but as own! ini to I heir Hi ate; not 
us a thing heterogeneous and repuinlde, sumolliing iuDUhI for 
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accommodation which they may either keep up or lay afddo ac¬ 
cording to their temporary ideas of convenience. They consider 
it os the foundation of their whole Constitution, with which and 
with f*vory part of which it holds an indissoluble union. Church 
and Sttilc are ideas inseparable in their minds, mid scarcely is 
tho one ever mentioned ml,limit mentioning tlm other,’and 1m 
added, probably with perfect truth, that in attributing this high 
religious sanctity to 1.1m union of Church and State lie faith¬ 
fully rcprescnled the general sentiments of the Bnglish people. 

11. is obvious I hat such a doctrine 1ms a \ital bearing on the 
question of Hie right of the State to dispose of ecclesiastical 
property. The dneiriue which is now most generally received 
is that the property of an Mslablished Church, in as far as it. is 
derived from publics sources, is national property, and that the 
States has a right to alienate or resume it, subject to the obliga¬ 
tion of compensating fully tho life interests of its ministers. 
A doctrine of (his kind was clearly implied in tho admirable 
chapter of Pnley on 4 Keligimis Hstnblish meats,’ and in the no 
less admirable article on Mwlowments inserted by Turgot in 
tho * Kucjclopimlia.’ It apjiearH to have been widely, perhaps 
generally, held by the political classes in Hngland; 1 and even 
after tho great, struggles of the Unlbrmation, the power of the 
Htoto over Oluirch property had lieen repeatedly and sometimes 
most violently exercised, Tim Hccuhirisiitinn of some of the 
richest, benefices in (formany that followed the Peace of West¬ 
phalia; the destruction of the Mpiseopal Church in Neolland; 
the suppression of some hundreds of monasteries by Joseph II.; 
and tho confiseation of Jwuib projKwty by tho chief Catholic 
(lovemmcmts of tho Continent, are conspicuous examples. Hut 


1 ‘When X imtered Ufa/ WUtor- 
foroo onoo wrote, ‘it. Is astonishing 
how general was tho disposition to 
salso upon Church property. I mixed 
with very various oimlm, and I could 
hardly ro into any company, whoro 
thaw was not a dor^yrmm prownt, 
without hearing soma such mciumra 

S ind. I am wmvinawl that if tho 
fwlin# had not town alien'd hy 
our sooin&how sunn every other kind 
of plunder followed the destruction of 
tlthrw in Francis our olor^y would hy 
thin time have lost tlialr property.' 


Ztfaqf Wilbflrfotw, i, SfH, Tlio ar¬ 
guments of those* who maintain that 
the billies of the Anglican Church were 
not derived from the States and that 
t hoi r alienation from tho Church is be¬ 
yond Its moral commit unco,and would 
tic an not of plunder, will to found 
powerfully stated In Or. ilrcwur’s AV- 
dtnrmoato and F^abLUhmcht <f tkv 
Ckurvh /Cngland, and In Umt Hcl- 
tomo's recent work, tWmao of tho 
Ohvrok of JCnglmd againut l 
hlhhmwt* 
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]>urke treated the sale of Church properly in 1780 as if it was 
exactly equivalent to the confiscation of private properly, except 
that it carried with it the added guilt of sacrilege. Nor did he 
base his argument to any great extent upon the inadequacy of 
the salaries that wbto granted to a portion of the dispossessed 
priests. ‘ The estate of the Church 9 he considered as ‘ incorpo¬ 
rated and identified with the mass of private property, of which 
the State is not the proprietor, either for use or dominion, hut the 
guardian only and the regulator,* 6 When onco the Commonwealth 
has established the eslul es of the Church as property, it can con¬ 
sistently hear nothing of the more or the Iors. Too much and 
too little arc treason against probity.* The act of the National 
Assembly in seizing the ecclesiastical property appeared to him 
a * dishonest, perfidious, anil cruel confiscation of tliut property 
which it was their first duty to protect./ and ho declared that 
the paper money, which was issued on the security of this con¬ 
fiscated properly, was Slumped with the indelible character of 
sacrilege.* 

For this reason, though not for this reason alone, ho con¬ 
sidered the Revolution in France a most formidable blow to the 
rights of properly. Jt was one of his firm convictions that 
property never can he secure under a rupreiH<ml.ttt»ivo flovorn- 
mcnl in which it does not possess a preponderating power, 1 and 
the property qualification which was exacted from the French 
Hectors under their new Constitution seemed to him wholly in¬ 
adequate. The confiscation of Church property, ho considered 


1 ' Nolhing !r a dun amt adequate* 
representation of a RUito tliut docs 
not represent its ability as well as itH 
pmiwrty. Jlufc m ability InavigoroiiH 
and active principle, and as pro]Hirl.y 
Is sluggish, inert, and timid, it never 
ran be safe from the invasion of 
ability unless it be out of all propor¬ 
tion predominant in the representa¬ 
tion. Ii. must bo represented, too, In 
grout masses of acoumuJutinn, or it is 
not rightly protected, Tho oharao- 
teristic oHsenoe of property formed 
out of the combined principles of its 
acquisition and conservation is t o bo 
unequal. The great masses, there* 
fore, which oxdte envy and tempt, 
rapacity must be onfc of the possi¬ 
bility of danger. There they form a 


natnral rampart about the lessor pro¬ 
perties in all their gradations. The 
same quantity of property which is 
by llic natural course of things di¬ 
vided among many has not tho some 
rqieration. ItH dofensivo power is 
weakened as it is diiruserl. In Ibis 
cliff union each man's portion is 1l*ss 
tlinn wlint in tho (ingenious of his do- 
biros In* may JIatter Inmsolf to obtain 
by dissipating tho noourmilations of 
others. The plunder of tho few 
would indeed give but a slmro innon- 
eeivably small in the distrdmtion to 
(lie many, but tho many arc not evtpa- 
bln of making this calculi \ ion.' boo, 
too, Aristotle's remarks onlho cimses 
of revolution indumooiacloit, I'nktUii, 
book v. c. 5, 
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an act of robbery, and the, certain precursor of still greater 
invasions of property. I have quoted the passage from his 
speech in February 1790, in which he denounced the French 
Assembly for having ‘ laid the uxo to the root of all property and 
consequently of all national prosperity, by the principles tlioy 
established and tho example they set, in confiscating all the pos¬ 
sessions of the Church,’ 1 and in his ‘.Reflections on tbe French 
Revolution’ lie expressed lus firm belief that tho precedent tin 
likely to bo followed, mid applied in turn to other large denomi¬ 
nations of men. 

It was not, lie said, so much the confiscation of Church 
property tlmt lie dreaded, though this would lie no trilling evil. 
What ho feared was * lent, it should ever he considered in 
England us the policy of u Slain to seek u ro.-oureo in confisca¬ 
tions of any kind,’and lest‘one description of citizens should 
he brought to regard any of the others as their proper prey.’ 
Tho danger seemed the more imminent us tho burden of national 
debts was rapidly iiiereusiug, and ho predicted that ‘ public 
debts, which at first were a security to (jovornimmtH by intn- 
rest.iiig many in tho public tranquillity, were likely in their 
excess to become the iiieuns of their subversion,' 

Rut, in addition to these eonsideratioiiH, ho imuulaincd tlmt 
tho essential principles and modes of reasoning of u pure duino- 
eracy were incompatible with tlm security of property. ‘If 
prescription bo once slutken,’ ho writers, ‘ no species of properly 
is secure when it onoo becomes an object large enough to tempt 
tho cupidity of indigent power.' Rut ‘with the National 
Assembly of France possession is nothing; luw and usage uni 
nothing.' Tlioy ‘openly repnibutu the doctrine of prescription, 
wldch one of tho greutost of their own lawyers tolls us, with 
great truth, is a part of tho law of nature.’ Tlioy teach their 
followers ‘ to abhor and reject all feudality as the barlmrism of 
tyranny/ and the people will soon come to recognise that 
‘almost the wholo system of lauded property in its origin is 
feudal/ and that the origin of tho oiliest 1 properties was ' the 
distribution of the possessions of the original proprietors, made 
by a barbarous conqueror to his barbarous instrumonts.’ 

'Tim peasants/ lie continued, ‘in all probability arc the 
* JVrl. Hitt, mdii. UuS. 
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descendants of these ancient proprietors, Romans* or Cauls, hut 
if they iiul in any degree in the idles which they make on the 
principles of antiquaries anti lawyers, they retreat into the 
citadel of the rights of men. There they find that men are 
equal, and the Earth, the kind and equal mother of all, ought noli 
to he monopolised to foster the pride and luxury of any men 
who by nature am no better than themselve*s, and who if they 
do not labour for their bread are worso. They find that by the 
laws of nature the occupant and subduer of the soil is the true 
proprietor, that there is no prescription against nature, that the 
agreements (where any there are) which have been made with 
tlioir landlords (luring the time of slavery arc only the effects 
of duress and lores, and that when the people re-entered into 
i he rights ul* men, these agreements wore made as void as ovory- 
thing else which lmd been settled under the prevalence of the 
old feudal anil aristocratic tyranny. ... As to the tilde by 
succession, tiny will tell you that Uni surmssinn of Uio.se who 
ha\e cultivated tlm soil is the true pedigree of property and not 
rotten parchments and silly substitutions; that the lords lmve 
enjoyed tlusir usurpation too long; and that if they allow to 
these lay monks any charitable pension, they ought to bo 
thankful to the bounty of the true proprietor, who is so generous 
towards a false claimant to his goods.’ 

Much language has a strangely familiar sound to a modem 
politician, but the connection of niuotoontb century socialism 
with the Ercnch i{evolution, though probably real, is not very 
close, in the great intellectual anti speculative movement of 
innovation that preceded that Involution, there woro indeed 
several doctrines which, if pushed to their ultimate conse¬ 
quences, were very unfavourable to the existing social system. 
The doctrine that all morals spring from and depend on utility, 
and that therefore there can bo no consideration of right in 
opposition to a widl-asoorlainod and general utility; the doctrine 
Unit the Hlato is omnipotent over its members, and that it is its 
tusk and duty to exert its lowers to raise them to the highest 
level of virtue and happiness; the doctrine that man is essenti¬ 
ally good, and that his vices and misery are mainly the result of 
the social system; and finally, the doctrine tJint equality is the su¬ 
premo Ideal at which the legislator should aim, were all well fitted 
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to prepare tliB way for socialistic changes. A habit of mind 
was widely diffused, which systematically depredated custom 
and prescription, and the great prominence which the writings 
of Plato and tho institutions of Sparta had obtained in political 
speculation, tended in the Baine direction. 

But on the whole, in the immense mass of speculation 
which appeared in Prance in tho fifty years before tho Ttovolu- 
tion, there was very little directed against tlie institntions of 
property. I liavo already quoted tho famous passage in tbo 
1 DiHcoursc on Ineiptalify,’ iu which Ronsseau declared that tho 
cari.li ami its fruits were tlio property of all, and tliut. tho man 
who first claimed a portion of tho earth as his own was tho trim 
founder of civil society, anil tho source of inmnnomblo calamities 
to mankind. As wo have seen, however, this isissugo by no 
means represent*! tho true opinions of its author when ho had 
arrived at his nintiirity, and it loses' much of its signilicuuco 
wlmn it is remembered that It forms |»irt of an argument to 
prom tbo su|)i>riority of savage to civilised life. > Doctrines of a 
more consistently and violently socialistic character had been 
promulgated by Morelly in liis ‘Undo of Nature,’ and in one of 
the early writings of Ilrissot do Warville, but neither nf these 
works had lmuth importance or iullimiico. The trim father of 
French socialism is Muhly, who, in several of his writings, 
preached the noeessity of a social revolution, and elaborately 
attacked tho whole institution of property. 1 Kquulity, Jm 
maintains, is the first object at which tho legislator sliould aim, 
blit equality can never permanently subsist where private pro- 
party is sulluml to accumulate. The trim remedy for huimm 
ills is to ho found in a community of goods such as he supposed 
to havo existed in Kpnrta. Such a system, ho admitted, was no 
longer practicable, but (Government nut at least do much to 
mitigate the ovil. Instead of being intended to protect the 
property and tho energies of individuals, and to promote the 
development of national resources, it should bo its main object 
to maintain tho citizens in an equality of furtuuo and of posi- 

1 Hen espiiolnlljr Mr Tr/tUi d» vote afterwards rnn/lu hy Godwin, uml 
hi TJtjUmUmt hid KntrtHi'n$ He by om* nr two nthur Idss known wrUorn. 
/'liorinrit awl hid Oovtea tur l'(Mr* Hon (Judwiu’a IWUwal JuvtiiW, hook 
Nuhwl dm HocUth, In vill. 

tiimilnr niiitokH on hurwlUary^rftjKiny 

VOL- V. if 
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tion; to prevent the accumulation either of individual or of 
national wealth, and to extirpate as far as possiblo from society 
the passions of ambition and avarice. A poor country with few 
wants, no luxury or art, and no division of classes, is the best, 
and the legislator should always remember that private properly, 
with the passions and the inequalities it produces, is thB supremo 
evil in the State. He should combat it systematically by severe 
laws of succession; by sumptuary laws crushing all luxury atul 
commerce; by agrarian laws limiting the amount of land which 
each man may possess; by a system of education discouraging 
every kind of luxury and inequality; by imposing overy trammel 
iu his power on those natural superiorities of intellect and dia¬ 
meter that enable some men in the competitions of life to outrun 
their fellows. 

Star!,ling and systematic paradox, wlion accompanied by 
some real literary ability, seldom fails in attaining a speedy, 
though transient, notoriety, and tlio woriw of Mably wore very 
widely road by the generation which preceded and which mmle 
the involution. Jhifc although the violence of class warfum 
and the extreme necessities of the Htuto, led to some gigantic 
measures of confiscation, and although some of the acts and 
language of the Convention were clearly socialistic, the Revolu¬ 
tion did not ultimately turn in this direction. In the Declunir 
tion of Rights it is stated that,‘property being an inviolable nml 
sacred right, no one cun bo deprived of it except when public 
necessity, legally established, evidently requires it, and then only 
on condition of a just indemnity paid in advance,’ and it would 
be a great injustice to the National Assembly to regard this 
declaration as mere idle words, hi abolishing tho sale of oilircs, 
and suppressing innumerable functionaries and corporations, it 
hilly recognised rights to indemnity. , Jt granted 450,000,000 
livros for tho magisterial posts, 35,000,000 for military employ¬ 
ments, niul 52,000,000 for places in the King's household, it 
laid dowu the principle that it is the duty of I he nation to 
repay the price of every purchased ollioo, and hi ussumo the 
debts of every corporation which it suppressed, 1 and it carried 
out this principle with an integrity which contrasts very f'avnur- 

1 lAlorritrs, il lot. dot Prlnetjm, Sot TiutltutUiiu, ct dot Lou juiuhuU to 
Uinhdttn, pp. KM, 100. 
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al)ly with many episodes in the history of the monarchy. It 
rejected, as inconsistent with the public faith, a proposed tax 
on the interest of the national debt, and it entirely abstained 
from the favourite socialistic policy of imposing excessive or 
confiscating duties on suceesMons. 1 In judging its legislation 
about the feudal system, it must bo remembered that the revolt 
of the peasantry, reducing a great, part of France to anarchy, 
and making the collection of feudal dues alines impossible, hud 
preceded by some weeks the famous sitting of August 4. That, 
day is purlin]is the most, glorious in the French Revolution, mid 
it ought not. to lie, forgotten that it was tlm Vieuinte de Xonillew 
and the Due d'Aiguilloit, two conspicuous members of the privi¬ 
leged orders, who took tlm lending ]mrt in the abolition of the 
feudal rights. Tim Assembly declared the feudal system abn- 
lislmd, but, as 1 have already observed, it. distinguished clearly 
the rights that grow out of ancient servitude, or old admi¬ 
nistrative functions which were no longer performed, from 
those which were of tlm nature of property and sprang for 
the most part from contract. The former it abolished with¬ 
out compensation, but the tide of the owners of the latter 
to compensation was fully recognised. Tim Assembly may 
be blamed for having decreed the abolition of tlm feudal 
system, before it hud taken measures for commuting tlm 
rights it recognised, but. its original intention was a perfectly 
honest one, though it. was defeated by tlm revolt of the pea¬ 
santry, and abandoned In the confiscating legislation of tlm 
Convention.* 

It is impossible, also, to deny the extreme and pressing 
necessity under which the measure of confiscating the eccle¬ 
siastical property wuh adopted. The Asmmihly hud inherited a 
financial condition which was nearly desperate, and some of its 
most popular, and iu tlm end most beneficial, measures contri¬ 
buted to make it hopeless, It abolished the gubelle, or salt 
monopoly, which had lung been the occasion of dinip popular 
discontent, and an amount of salt winch had previously cost 
fourteen sous could now bn purolnwtul for one sou. It abolished 

1 Lafurrlftw, pp. 44, 46, 47. OrndufUm AVwwfwfV rf la MWtfWM, 

* Th<» hlHtory o£ the atMiUtkm or and by ('htinoti, />•* l>rmnnbrt'mnttit 
tlui feudal «yHt,t»m lias txiim lastly vury dr la foHcitrti amtU vt 

carefully examined by Doniol, la ayra la Uttrimtioo* 

X i 2 
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nr reduced the duties on tobacco, oil, leather, snap, and some 
other articles largely used by the poor. It put an end to the 
sale of offices, which had been a great'source of revenue to the 
Crown, and, at a considerable cost to the State, it attached the 
army to the .Revolution by raising its pay. Great sums were at 
the same time required for the indemnities for suppressed offices, 
and to meet the necessities of the famine. In the sphere of 
finance, as in all else, the National Assembly effected a complete 
revolution. It repealed most of the Did taxes, and imposed a 
now stamp duty and new taxes on land, capital, and industry, 
and it abolished all the old exemptions from taxation, the 
arbitrary methods of fixing contributions, anti tho abusive and 
wasteful system of farming tho revenue. But in tho com pinto 
serial and moral anarchy that prevailed, it was found scarcely 
possible to collect taxes, and every source of revenue diminished, 
while the expenditure was rapidly increasing. Desperate 
attempts were made to borrow; but though Nerker was still at 
the head of the finances, the credit of the country was gone. 
In August E789 two separate loans, one of thirty zind the other 
of eighty mil lions, were decreed, bub they proved almost abso¬ 
lute failures. Nether then promised, as the only hope, uu 
extraordinary contribution, amounting to a fourth of tho revenue 
of each citizen; but although this brought in something, it 
proved wholly inadequate. Bankruptcy, complete or partial, 
was spoken of, and there wore abundant precedents for It in the 
monarchy. It has been calculated that the public faith lmd 
Is*n violated no less than fifty-six times between Henry IV. 
and tho Revolution. 1 Hut tho Assembly protested strongly and 
earnestly against such a course, and it was as the one possible 
alternative, that it appropriated the ecclesiastical property and 
the domains of tho Crown, compensating the clergy by salaries, 
and the King by a very liberal civil list.® 

These arc not tho proceedings of a Legislature Unit was indif¬ 
ferent to the rights of properly. It is true, however, that under 
the assemblies that followed, tho prospect rapidly durkonnd. 
Enormous mob outrages unpunished ami oven mieemmmlj 
enormous and almost indiscriminute cc mlisrutiniis; laws of maxi- 

1 Tains, Z'AnoiM ftfylmft, p. 40(1, pp. lit*. Kill; IdifViTfttv, pp, 37 49; 

* ttabnut, Mait da m ttt wlution, Uuroi, pp. 177 Ktil. 
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mum regulating the prices of commodities; a forced paper 
currency, reducing to a small fraction all ancient debts; forced 
loans; requisitions on thB rich, and the plunder of all charitable, 
literary, or educational corporations, fill the later history of the 
Revolution; and much of tho language of Robespierre and of 
some of his colleaguos, as well as the conspiracy of Babncuf, 
show clearly the influence of the socialistic element. That 
element, however, proved transitory. It was nuvor the jurist 
powerful, and tho violence of civil war, the necessities of a 
country engaged in a desperate contest against foreign enemies, 
and tho hutml of tho rich os an anti -revolutionary class, in¬ 
spired tho violences of the Revolution much more than any 
deliberate negation of the legitimacy of private property. The 
codes of law that, have sprung out of the Revolution reoogiiiHi'd 
tho sanctity of property and the stringency of contracts at least 
ns fully os the codes of the anoiont monarchy; and, contrary to 
tlui anticipations of Burke, tho Revolution which has destroyed, 
enfeebled, or remodelled almost all French institutions, luis not 
permanently injured either French credit, French iudiiHtry, or 
French property. 

The causes of this furst form a mat,I,or of curious and impor¬ 
tant inquiry, hut tho morn prominent may, L think, lie easily 
ascertained. On no other subject is tho conservative, sentiment 
so powerful and so sensitive as in the protection of property. 
On most political questions, great multitudes of (joint ami 
moderate men exhibit an habitual languor, which too oftou 
enables fanatical minorities and dexterous leaders to cany mea¬ 
sures that are quite opposed to the genuine souse of the majority 
of the nation; while many others throw their influence into 
great movements of change, with a careless and unreflecting 
levity they would never have displayed on any matter directly 
affecting their private interests. But when the rights of pro¬ 
perty are touched these interests are at ouco alarmed. The 
indifference and tho levity in a great measure disappear, anil 
nn unwonted spirit of earnestness and caution is aroused. In 
France there was a strong bulwark of resistance in the great 
multitude of small owners of lunil. The extant to which jieo- 
sunt proprietors hod already multiplied, seems to liuvo been almost 
entirely unknown in Knglaacl until the publication in 1702 of 
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Arthur Young’s Tour; and Burke, though, in general singularly 
wcdl-informcd about the social condition of France, appears to 
have boon altogether ignorant of it. 1 This class was still further 
strengthened by the groat musses of Church and royal property 
thrown into the market at the Revolution, and by the extension 
of* tin* law of equal division. At the same time, the sense of 
property among them was greatly intensified by the simplifi¬ 
cation of titles, which put an end to the confused, divided, ami 
imperfect, ownership growing out of tho feudal system. The 
destruction of the lemlul obligations, as it was actually accom¬ 
plished, was in many instances an act of llio most barefaced 
robbery. A crowd of money rights, which hud been for ages 
sold and purchased under tlm full sanction of the law, and which 
had grown out id* tho most legitimate contracts, were swept 
away without compensation. But one of the results was the 
creation of a large class who, themselves enjoying absolute and 
undivided property, exhibited the instincts of proprietors in 
their utmost intensity. This class was much increased at a 
Infer period, by the wide diffusion of small portions of I he obli¬ 
gations of the national debt* Revolutionary and nuurchicul 
doctrines relating to property lutvo again and again risen to the 
surface, but I ho knowledge that an immense proportion of the 
Froneh people arc nlwnys ready, if the rights of property are 
seriously inrmeed, to throw themselves for protection into ilia 
arms of a military despnlism, has hitherto proved a sutUcicut 
check upon socinlistic tendencies in France, 

In estimating tho relations of the French Revolution to 
other countries, tho language of Hurke was much more moderate 
than it afterwards became. Jin admitted fully that tlm English 
party which hvhi pathised with tho Revolution was a small one, 
and one of tho best known passages in tho * Reflections' is that 
cuntrastiug tho half-dozen grasshoppers which muku tho field 


1 1 Infer this not only from tlm 
aliened of Uurko, hut nine from his 
•mtomout that. 1 the Kmc‘Nil circula¬ 
tion of projKirty, unrl In imrtloniur 
tho mutual convertibility of land Into 
money, and of numoy into bind,' wna 
lows in France tlnm In KukUukI. In 
anothor immipt of Ida hn 

ftttya lhat Urn compumflve wealth of 
France wm not only much Inferior to 


that, of Knj'lfiml, but. woh uImo * not :aj 
in| uivl in tho distribution, nor ho ready 
in tlm circulation.' flmiry Swinburne, 
who travailed front IlnyeMio to Mur- 
Neiltea hi 17741, nod published lea 
traveln in 17 H« t nrilietid lliopu won of 
Ilia people of lliyorte for puroliiHnK 
little plots of land out of their earn- 
mid 1 heir ptnnene*>H to run into 
debt tor tluU piupo.m, 
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ring with their importunate clink, with the herds of great cattle 
that chew the cud in silence under tho shelter of the British 
Oak. Ho maintained, however, that the beginnings of disorder 
were very lately even more feeble in France. The world was in 
the presence of c a revolution of sentiments, mauners, and moral 
opinions,’ and such a revolution could not be confined to one 
country. e France has always more or less influenced manners 
in England; and when your fomilain is choked up, the si ream 
will not run long and not run clear with us, or perhaps with 
any nation.’ ‘ Of all filings Wisdom is the most terrilied will* 
epidemical fhmitieism, because of nil enemies it is that against 
which she is the least able to furnish any kind of resource.’ It 
w r as idle to say that French a (lairs did not concern Englishmen, 
wIicmi they were steadily niul persistently held up as a model. 
Nor was this a merely spontaneous and unforced admiration. 
One of I ho chanuiteristic features of the now French Ihnati- 
risin was its proselytising spirit. ‘ They have societies to cabal 
and correspond at homo and abroad, for the propagation of their 
teiinfiH. Tim Republic of Homo, on a of tlm happiest, the most 
prosperous, and flm best govermnl countries upon earth, is one 
of the great objects at the destruction of which they aim. I am 
told they have in some measure succeeded in sowing them Urn 
seeds of discontent. 1 They arc busy throughout Uerninny; 
Spain anti Italy have not been untried. England is not left 
out of the comprehensive scheme or their malignant charity, 
ami in England wo find those who stretch out their arms to 
them.’ 

The abstract T have now given of the contents of the 
i llolleciliotiH on the French Revolution ’ has extended fro con¬ 
siderable, and I fear somewhat tedious, length, but it is not., 
I think, disprotHirthmed to its historical importance. ‘The first* 
considerable check,’ wrote the French writer Dumont, ( that was 
given to thn general enthusiasm in the cause of the Revolution, 
came from the famous publication of Burke; when he attacked, 
himself entirely alone, the gigantic force of tho Assembly, and 
represented these new legislators, in tho midst of all their power 
and glory, as maniocs who could only destroy everything and 

1 Ourkn’M statement, about Flume Pan, Km tit f/kforh/ut *«/* ftr /fa* 
Is fully o irmhomtifl by MallH rlu *fruif(wn'/tf' to ifafrt i tifiur,i'\\A'L 
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1>rndue» nothing.’ Very few books have ever combined ho re¬ 
markably the wide and rapid popularity of a successful political 
pamphlet with the enduring influence of a standard political 
treatise. With the doubtful exception of Swift’s 6 Conduct of 
the Allies,’ it had probably a greater immediate effect on political 
opinion than any other English work of tho eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. With the exception of 1 The Wealth of Nations,’ no other 
English book of tho eighteenth century has so deeply and per¬ 
manently influenced the modes of thought of serious political 
thinkers. Williin the year of its publication about 19,000 
copies wore sold iu England and about 13,000 in Franco, and 
the number of English copies sold soon rose to 30,000. It 
hern me the main topic of com orsation in every political circle, 
ami it rarely foiled to produce violent feelings either of admira¬ 
tion or dislike. 

In (lie upper circles, both in England mid on the Continent, 
it- won, in general, received with unbounded cuithusinsm. The 
King spoke of it. with the warmest admiration, and himself dis¬ 
tributed several copies; and messages or letters of approval soon 
injured in to the author from ilia sovereigns assembled at. Pilnit/, 
from Catherine of Russia, from Stanislaus of Roland, from tlm 
French J Vinces, from some of tho leading members of the French 
clergy. IIis own University of Dublin conferred on him an 
honorary degree; an address expressive of admiral ion was pre¬ 
sented to him by thegraduates rtf Oxford ; ami among the many 
private persons who warmly applauded the work were Uilibou 
ami llej Holds. Jn Whig circles, however, a deep division 
of opinion was already shown. The Duke of Portland, Lord 
Filawilliam, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord John Cnvondiali, 
Jdonftigu, ami several other members of the old Rockingham 
connection, expressed their full approbation of the principles of 
the work, and among younger men Kir (lilbcrt Elliot was 
emphatic on the same side. On tlm other hand Fox, Sheridan, 
Francis, Erskhuyuid (Jrey,regarded tlm work with unconcealed 
dislike. Fox not only expressed in private Ids entire disappro¬ 
bation oHt, hut even declared that in point of composition it 
was the worst which JJurko had ever produced; 1 and us early 

* Suit * lftttsr of Burke, in UHy amt liiukn*H ill. 171, 

l Tit la llw* laiuriu/.>lul«»U> cm May th 
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as December 1790 Sir Gilbert Elliot clearly saw in tiio leaning 
of Pox towards Sheridan and in his alienation from Burke the 
sign of the approaching disruption of the Whig party. 1 In the 
Radical party there was a moment of consternation, and it was 
noticed that the attendance at the revolutionary clubs for a time 
greatly fell off, but a host of pons were soon employed in answer¬ 
ing Burke. Among his opponents were Priestley, Price, Mrs. 
Macaulay, and Mary Wells! onocrafb, but the only answers which 
made any considerable impression wore the * Vindicito Gullicie, 9 
which was the curliest and one of the best works of Mackintosh, 
uud the ‘ Rights of Man/ which was the most populur work of 
Paine. 

But though the subject was rapidly becoming the main 
topic of political discussion in the country, it was still kept in a 
great, degree out of Parliament. As wo have already soon, in 
the early session of 1799 it was not Burke but Pox who had 
introduced it, and the ono grout speech in which Burke had stated 
his views on the subject, cannot lw accused of recklessness or 
violence. Parliament was dissolved in the autumn of 1790, 
and the new Parliament met on November 25. In the short 
session between it.s first, meeting uud the (Jliristnms holidays, 
iif) allusion appears to have been made to French affairs, Tim 
difficulties with Spain and with Tippoo Sahib were tho chief 
subjects of discussion, and Pox, Burke, and Pitt contended 
side by side, and with triumphant ability, for tho doctrine 
that the impeachment of Bastings was not terminated by a 
dissolution. 

This Impeachment and tho French Revolution now almost 
equally divided the attention of Burke, From the time when the 
events of October 5 and (>, 1789, had made tho French King a 
virtual prisoner in tho hands of the democracy, the movement of 
revolution had boon advancing with terrible energy towards its 
goal. The National Assembly as well as the King hud been 
transferred from Versailles to Paris, and it was now exposed to 
the ceaseless intimidation of the clubs and of the mob. Keen 
after the outrageous scenes of October 5 and 6, nearly three 

1701, Fox said that nssoon an fttirko's one of tho cloctrluw it uimtuim>(l.’ 
Ixmk on tho French Ito volution was Purl //fort, xxlx. iJKO. 
puhllHliorl,« ho conrlnmncri that book 1 Lady MlutoV JJ/v of Hlr //, 
rwtii in public and private, uud every 1, 3GH 370. 
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hundred of the most respectable members, inducting Mounier, 
Lully Tollendal, and the Bishop of Langres, seceded in disgust, 
and power fell more and more into the most violent hands. Mea¬ 
sure after measure was pushed on with a feverish haste, blotting 
out all the institutions, traditions, and characteristics of ancient 
France. The privileges Bnjoyed by particular provinces in 
matters of taxation had been already abolished, but now the 
ancient divisions of the provinces, with their names, laws, organi¬ 
sations, usages, customs, and infinite diversities of administra¬ 
tion, were all swept away. Tho whole country was reorganised 
on a plan of perfect uniformity in oighty-throe departments, 
divided symmetrically into districts, cantons, and municipalities, 
governed by an entirely new sot of administrative and judicial 
institutions. Functionaries of almost overy order were made 
elective, and the basis of tho whole fabric was an electoral body 
comprising all Frenchmen, oxcept domestics, wlu> wore twenty- 
fivo years of age, who had roBidud in one district for a year, and 
who paid direct taxation to tho vuluo of tlireB days’ labour. 
'Hie old Parliaments, which had for centuries played so great a 
part in French history, were destroyed. The judges wore made 
temporary aud elective. The clurgy, who had shown them¬ 
selves imbued with tho liberal ideas of tlio ago to a degree 
which those who know the spirit of tliuir successors find it 
diLIicult to realise; who had so readily abandoned their privi¬ 
leges in taxation; who hod been the first of the privileged 
orders to join tho commons in tho StatCH-Oenornl; and who, by 
tho mouth of the Aruhbishop of Paris, hod consented with 
signnl generosity to the abolition of their tithes, soon found 
that they had gained nothing by their policy. They ceased to ho 
a separate corporation in tlio Htato. Tlmir (Jhnrcli property was 
seised and sold, and they were reduced to the position of mere 
salaried functionaries. Tho monasteries were alxdislied. Mo¬ 
nastic vows wore forbidden, and soon tho ‘ civil constitution ’ 
drove tlio clergy to tlio alternativo of abandoning either their 
cures or tlmir allegiance to the Pope. 

Tliis measure was not, it is true, allogether unprecedented 
in its general character, for it bore a striking rnMumbliuico to 
the legislation of Joseph IT. in Austria. Tim Mate by its 
own authority diminished the num 1 st of bishoprics, rearranged 
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the dioceses in accordance with the new divbinn of departments, 
made tlio bishops and cans eligible, by ilia same electors as 
the members of the National As-embly, forbade the newly 
elected bishops to demand their continuation from the Tope, 
and finally exacted from the clergy an oath of adhesion to a 
constitution which win directly opposed to the principles of 
their Phureli. Out. of IJJri bnlmps only lour consented to take 
it. Out of 70,000 prints 1 H.000 wen* deprived of their cures, 1 
ami a great Held mu divided France. The nobles had lost their 
pm deers, their political power, anil their feudal revenues. It 
was decreed that there dimild be no longer any distinction of 
order', in France, and all lilies were forbidden. The great com¬ 
mercial companies were dissolved,and the fust steps w r cre taken 
in I lie legislation for the cjual division of suemssions. 

The moral authnrif \ of the King bad been totally destroyed 
by sueeessful revolts, and although tint Assembly sincerely 
desired to maintain the monarchical constitution of the (iovern- 
tiii'iif, it had left, him scarcely a shadow of Ids inlluciwc. Ho 
was deprived of almn,4 nil pntromnfe, of all initiative in legis¬ 
lation* of tlic right, of pardon, of the right of dissolving the 
Assembly. 11 is ministers were excluded from the A>s»miblj, 
and superseded in their chief ndmiiUhtrutive functions by com¬ 
mittees np|tointcd by if. The King could only declare peace 
or war in accordance with its decrees, ilis veto on its proceed¬ 
ings was limited In two I icgiiduturca, At filename time the 
condemnation of the hereditary principle and the destruction 
of all the natural bulwarks of the throne hud made him a 
manifest anomaly in the State,* while the disorganisation of 
the regular army find the creation of a great demomtlh: 
force wholly independent of the Crown hud deprived him of 

1 TUlnrr, Hint* da la lUvtitufhm, I* the Htato, nor omnhlncrl with any 
2117,2UH, McniiniimiN wlialsocioroxistiiwin tlio 

9 ‘OoriMiratIon* which haven pM-r- mnifts of the tropic. It U a will- 
pchiul MimwUiti, mul hcrrilltjity no- lury, iinHup|iorU*<l, niiuinitlmui tiling.' 

who thttffocIvM i*«wl hy *ut»» . IturkcVi (bmvfwnfh'iw, ill. 212. ‘To 
ecMiiofi, ara Iho trio guardUm of thinker tho inability of Uic exist- 
immuruhiral *iirce*wli/U, On minh cnco of a pormammt wirl hcrwiiliiry 
orders unit iuM if ttUu/i* alone cm lo*m- royalty whew nothing cist In here* 
Hilary monarchy ran stand. Whew ditnry or punnanentdu point elllior of 
all thinirn urn elective, ynu may uiU pcwnuil or cnr(K)ralc dipjilty, in a 
a king hM edit ary, hut h>« Is for tin* rninmi* chimera.* 1 Ihunorbt on the 
potent a cipher; aid the ’'iiceeMtm Pel Icy of the Alliiv/ Ihulsfn Ittt.h, 
is mil iiLipgiOml hy an> aind'^y in Ui, 1U0. 
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every element, of pmver. Kveii He* rij'M <.f «-.nsi.ininlm^ 
lihi 1 ! army lnid passed into the luttidn ol the new inmiiviptil 

bodies, 1 , . . , 

It is stmngo to look hnvk and ivr.emb-r W.v Irt-ly tlm 

Sovomign, who was now so inijmti-nt, had been, in the -\e.i of 

the law ami ofthe ..pi-. He* »b olnh- rider -f Frur.- , He* -ole 

initiator of legislation, ... mtinv of p >'ili, il j«m> r. Tim 

f-itatert-deiiernl ennld only he eo>nr'i.-d la hr lo-e will, ami 
lie was fully nut horii-ed by tie- ppemr ui i of 1 lenoli hi lory to 
regard theiii as n mere .-on iillntne halt whieh h.-d t.n l-.d la- 

live power e\eepi hy hi-, eon.v i-n. A Ini- o> ... of 17M 

*\irker in hi.i n-|a«rt «" Hie Kin: 1 ' hcl d-elar-d Hmi * it would 
never eater into the mind of tie- 'I nird K (Me to if * h the 
neigiieurinl and lienor..r |iivj*>i* r.< . Hen di Hie m h the first, 
two orders in their j,i*i.p , *rt,e< ai.d th< ir |* r “it . I*i to" royal 
deeliirat ion of ,I line id. JM», ih" r h.*l fee,.m .niinerd 
thnl nil prop rtie., without i',e,p.i'ii ion i b i- ! ■' • ■!. aii'l 
Hint under lie* t.unie .d* prop- it. ... —i. pr* d nde i„,,| nil 
the Ceil, la I and .i/neimul r.plil and e:.le-..i i . Mi- e--tiil 

mid lioiiornry pr-omnliM.. t'iim-1 -I I.. 11 ’ '•*' b'*l.m«t- 

ing to per.on.'. The eomple'; .." I I*:-*! "I * •'< ‘ e‘"M ,*t lie, 

Sllltes-t ieiierul, lm it luet e* i 'mI in Hill. • * :<e'l to lolltmn 

iiinplegimraiitee 1 that tl.-i'hre\'* b-.in in - *„ a ... 

tiilivn l!ov,*rni„ent woeld .. . *1 "ith » te o o”. d an I nrdeily 

conne, l nd-r la.'h a r'.nt.foin n tie n- v A ■ - would 

|„. like ntie of tho- ee ; in-i wl.hli rr« iu .<) d to de-mul 

by a iteep dfilnhy from lie* i-.oi,*' .),, to it,., p i.-n, end ww 

fiirni'lied with el.ilior.ite met I.n‘«‘ t>. r.,'uh‘‘" 

and rnodernl" tie ir emu”-. Mot the r.,j. h ,d .o p" d. Tim 
rprilip- had bnd>eii. Tin wind- linel.uo-m * *’»' o'l-d h'd 
way, mid il. wi i now harmin' < » rh n k -1 .»bhh no 
jmwer eouhl i lieik. The Tlor-l \ nd-r h„d .{■ „.,m >-,] m-d nli- 
*orU.|| the two other .. The V 1 e),,!.!;.. ttie **'*'■ -"l.t'-hed to 
jrivn it litoral :up|iort |o It 1 I flown. had d* fr,■ I the royal 
pil'nigHtiVei} it. had let *e.o|e the i*i, 1 1 li«’t toll - of .1 M fUiaH- 
t.nenls; it had hy it* OWII Will pob.i.m.t il t.'i,ili*' of power; 
it had usurped the who 1 .* authority, it hod ti.«m.i,u , ne , U tbu 
wltvlu pnliticid di.iraeter of Hu* .state. 

• * 4 • Vi* ft r*» 4 I » I # I r 4 
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All tlii3 ol<l or dors, corporations, tribunuK customs, checks 
anrl counterpoises, hctcregeiK-ous and complex liirms of adminis¬ 
tration that hud surrounded and restricted the most absolute 
sovereigns, had in a few months been swept away by tlus resist - 
less energy of one democratic chamber, and all compromi.se and 
partition of power had been rejected. It was in vain that the 
King at the very outset uf the movement lmd agreed to accord 
to tihu Hfafes-fieiicml the fund inns of a complete* legislative 
body, with annual meetings and a complete control of tin* 
purse; it, was in vain that the nobles bad formally renounced 
their exemptions from taxation, lunl welcomed the ripening to 
all classes of the higher grades in the army, and had shown 
themselves on August 4 perfectly willing to alwindon one class 
of their feudal rights and to ficceptaimsomthlecominiifittimi for 
tlm rest; it was in vain that tlm clergy lmd abandoned all tlieir 
privileges relating to taxation, lmd consented to tlm entire 
abolition of tlmir tithes, and had offered to raise a loan of 400 
millions for the fttnto, if their other property was maintained. 
AH this, together with a complete system of provincial self- 
government, might have been obtained without violence or re¬ 
volution, but all this proved insufficient. In a few months tlm 
institutions, traditions, and governing maxims of centuries bad 
been overthrown. Jn the total destruction of the political 
power of the King, of tlm privileged orders, of the Parliaments, 
and of all provincial corporations, authority seemed wholly 
eoiiemdruled in one great, iiumuuageable assembly ; but behind 
that assembly were the Jacobin clubs, which were multiplying 
rapidly in every part of I'Vuuee; the Paris mobs, which were 
threatening the mom moderate deputies, and shrieking their 
ortlors from tho galleries of tlm Assembly; the new elective and 
almost iude|»c!ideut councils of inexperienced men, which were 
springing up in every part of l'Ynnce, pushed on by fierce 
democratic passions ami burning to realist) the conceptions of 
UoiiHMc.au. 

Much, however, was dorm by the Constituent Assembly which 
was of great and permanent value, and which hits remained un¬ 
changed through all Mm IliictimtiniiH of Preueh (Sovernmeuts, 
The abolition of Me* feudal system with its manifold mid intolrr- 
able abuses proved the first condition oft he prosperity of Krnnre. 
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The laws which abolished all religions disqualifications and till 
exemptions from taxation, which opened all civil ami military 
employments to all Frenchmen, which emancipated trade and 
industry and labour from the countless restrictions uiul mono¬ 
polies that encumbered them, and which remitted some of the 
taxes that were most wasteful, snd most oppressive to the poor, 
were measures of incontestable value. The Assembly was full 
of able lawyers, and its reforms in the jndicial institutions worn 
of great importance, and carried nut some of the chief lveom- 
mendutions of Voltaire ami lleccuria. The scandalous abuses 
of tilio sale of judicial as of other olliccs, the inliiiite variety and 
complexity of the administration of justice in the dilforrut pro¬ 
vinces, the exceptional tribunals by which the King could with¬ 
draw cases from tho ordinary law courts, 1 ho shameful privi- 
legos which gave the upper orders lighter penalties for eriim*, 
all disappeared. Tho same system of law was now established 
through the whole of Franco, and it was mulcted that, all privi¬ 
lege in mutters of jurisdiction should cease, and that, all citismis 
without distinction should plead bolero tho sumo tribunals and 
in tho sumo form and should he liable to tho samo penalties. 
Tho admirable institution of' the ‘jugn de puix ’ greatly dimi¬ 
nished litigation. Juries were introduced into criminal cases. 
It was provided that tho reasons of every judgment should 
bo fully set forth. Oontiseatiou of goods, and penalties inflict¬ 
ing degradation on the family of tho culprit, worn uUdished. 
(Wpoml puuishmnut wus no longer admitted into tho military 
codo. 

It is idle to question flics valuo of these reforms, but many 
of them might easily have been attuiund without revolution, 
and the others were dearly purchased by tho fatal oufoehlenieiil 
of the great pillars of order in the Kinte. Through the whole 
country tumreliy was rapidly siireadiug, ami it was amirehy in- 
tensifit'd by famine. The revolt of the peasants against the 
nobles, wliieli seemed for n lime to have diminislied, broke out 
again with redoubled violence. From almost all |tarl.s of Fraure 
came accounts of tho plunder and destruction of country housi's; 
of the refusal of jienHimts to pay rents or any of thoso feudal 
dues which tho Assembly laid reserved for i\il,uro comiiousotiou ; 
of fierce couilicte between the siipjiortura of tho old uud now 
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order c»r tilings; of the revival of ancient feuds ami passions, iuhI 
tho total destruction of order and subordination. The events of 
the lost mouths had spread a vague and unwonted agitation 
through classes which liad very rarely been touched by any 
political amotion, and this French peasants were now us passion¬ 
ate supporters of'the Revolution us any of the worshippers of 
the t (Jontrat Social/ For forms of government and siicuiilntivo 
politics they cared nothing, hut they hated tithes; they hated 
the feudal system with an intensify which neither the privileged 
classes nor the literary politicians had ever understood, and 
their instinct of acquisition was aroused to the utmost. They 
had seen with astonishment a greal part of their burdens sud¬ 
denly removed. They were told that the feudal system was 
abolished, and they were resolved that like the system of tithes 
it should he abolished absolutely and wit limit compensation. 
The Resolution in their eyes meant simply the cessation of all 
the duos arid services to which they were liable, and with the 
complete destruction of the institutions and customs under 
which they had grown up, all their landmarks of authority and 
of morula hail disappeared. The landed gentry were for the 
most part ruined, and multitudes wore flying persecuted and 
panic-stricken tr> seek shelter in the towns or in foreign lands. 
In the beginning of 17SK) six thousand estates were said to have 
been in the market, and they could find no purchasers. 1 The 
great, imi ignition of the nobles had already begun. Homo had 
gone with the Prince do (Jonde in July and many others after 
October 0, and it was already known that a large party were 
imploring foreign princes and especially the Cion nan Ihuporor 
to take arms for the restoration uf the monarchy of France. 

in November 17JM) .Morris wrote to Washington: ‘The 
country I now inhabit, on which so many other countries 
depend, having sunk to absolute nothingness has deranged the 
general state of things hi every quarter. . . . This unhappy 
country, bewildered in the pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, 
presents to our moral view a mighty ruin. . . . The Sovereign 
humbled to the level of a beggar's pity, without resources, 
without authority, without a friend. The Assembly at ones n 
muster and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw iu 
1 Amml ItfyUUr % 1700, p* 121, 
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practice. It engrosses all functions though incapable of exor¬ 
cising any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocious people every 
restraint of religion and of respect. Sole executors of tho law 
and therefore supreme judges of its propriety, each district 
measures out its obedience by its wishes,and the great interests 
of the whole, split up into fractional morsels, depend on mo¬ 
mentary impulse and ignorant caprice. Such a state of things 
cannot last. But how will it end ? . . . One thing only seems 
to be tolerably ascertained—that the glorious opportunity is lost, 
and (for this time at least) the Revolution has Jailed. ■ • . But 
1 think from the chaos of opinion and the conllict of its jar¬ 
ring elements a new order will at length arise which, though in 
some degree the child of chance, may not be less productive 
of human happiness than the forethought provisions of human 
speculation. 11 

Tho onlhusiasm of the English admirers of tho French 
Revolution was, however, still umpialiliod, and they admired it 
with no mere speculative or Platonic devotion, It was us a 
lesson to Englishmen that Price and Priestley especially praised 
it, and Mackintosh declared that tho one point on which its 
friends and enemies were agreed, was that its influence could 
not bo confined to Franco, hut must produce important chnngoH 
in the general state of Europe. 9 Tins brilliant, conscientious, 
and on most subjects mod (‘rate writer, did not hesitate to say 
that though ‘the grievances of England did not at present 
justify a change by violence/ ‘they wore in a rapid progress to 
ihuti fatal state/ and he declared that c whatever may be the 
ultimate fate of the French Revolutionists the friends of freedom 
must ever considorthem as the authors of the greatest attempt 
that has hitherto been made in the cause of man.' 3 ity far the 
most popular answer to Burke was Paine's 4 Rights of Man/ of 
which the first part was published in tho beginning of 1701, 
and this work was throughout a comparison of the French utul 
English theories of government to the infinite advantage of tint 
former. Burke, Paine said, had done real service in exhuming 
the servile language of the authors of film Revolution of ItiHH, 
for ho hod shown how little tho right*- of men wore then under¬ 
stood, and how absurdly the English Revolution had burnt 
1 M or rib's Warht, 11. UMU). * VinthcUt' (Mliw, p. m » ibid p. m* 
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overrated. It woukl now, however, soon find its level. ‘It is 
already on the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging orb of reason 
and the luminous Revolutions of America and Franco. 9 The 
time would soon come when c mankind would scarcely believe 
that a country calling itself free would send to Hoi hind foT a 
man and clothe him with power, on purpose to put themselves 
in fear of him, and give him almost a million sterling a year 
for leave to submit themselves and their posterity like bond¬ 
men and bondwomen for ever/ * Everything,’ be continues, 
£ in the English Government appears to me the reverse of wlmt 
it ought to be, 9 and he proceeded to show how flu* true model 
for Englishmen was the new French Constitution, mid to con- 
trust its provisions, clause by clause, with the corruption and 
injustice of the English one. 

In Franco, lie says, ovary mau who pays a tux of sixty sous 
a year has a vote; the number of representatives bears a fixed 
ratio to the number of electors; the National Assembly is In 
bo elected every two years; game laws and monopolies are 
abolished; no member of the National Assembly is suffered to 
be an officer of the Government, a placeman, or pensioner; 
the right of making peace or war has been taken from the 
King and vested with the nation; all titles and other nrisio- 
cratic privileges have boou extinguished ; tithes have been ptit 
an end to; liberty of con science bus been established, not as 
a matter of toleration but as of universal right; and while 
the King is still retained as an official, the sole sovereignty of 
the nation itself has been fully and formally acknowledger], 
* Much is to be learned from the French Constitution. (Ion- 
quest and tyranny transplanted themselves with William the 
Conqueror from Normandy into England, and the country is yet 
disfigured with the marks. May, then, the example of all France 
contribute to regenerate a freedom which a province of it de¬ 
stroyed. 9 6 From the Revolutions of America and France and the 
symptoms that have appeared in other countries, it is evident 
that the opinion of the world is changing with respect te 
systems of government. ... All the old Governments have 
received a shock from the revolutions that already appear, ami 
which were once more improbable, and are a greater subject of 
wonder, than a general revolution in Europe would bn now. 

VOL. v. kk 
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When we survey the wretched condition of man under the 
monarchical and hereditary systems of government ... it 
becomes evident that those systems are had, and that a general 
revolution in the principle and construction of Governments is 
necossary.’ 1 

Such was the character of the work which the Revolution 
Society was zealously disseminating. The loaven was rapidly 
spreading. Early in 1791 there was a branch society esta¬ 
blished at Norwich, and another, which was especially active in 
disseminating the works of Paine, at Manchester. The London 
society hired Ranolrtgh for the celebration of the anniversary of 
the French Confederation in July, and it was announced that 
Sheridan would he presont. A flag had been sent from France 
to be used on the occasion, in which the national colours of 
Franco and England were blended, but as it was composed of 
contraband materials it was seized in the Custom House. 2 
The addresses of tho Revolution Society to the French patriots 
continued in a strain of the most devoted enthusiasm. e Tho 
admiration, 1 they said in April 1791, 1 with which you French¬ 
men have long behold the British Government has, wo believe, 
orison from your having hitherto contemplated with more 
attention the excellencies of our Constitution than its defocts; 
a moderate portion of political freedom and the existence of 
bearable oppressions appeared to you an enviable condition.’ 
* Royal prerogatives/ they wrote a few months latsr, 6 injurious 
to the publio interest; a servile peerage; a rapacious and 
intolerant clergy; and a corrupt representation, are grievances 
under which we suffer, hut as you perhaps have profited from 
tho example of our ancestors, so shall wo from your late glorious 
and splendid actions.’ 3 

To Burko, ou the other hand, the dangers of the Revolution 
s» a contro of malefic contagion appeared continually more ter¬ 
rible, and lie soon began to change his first opinion of the 
'military impotence* to which Franco had boon reduced. It is 
remarkable, too, and l tlunk melancholy to observe how en¬ 
tirely he shared the hopes and wishes of the French emigrants, 

1 IWffh&a of Man, pari L in. 398. 

9 Lady Minto’ti lAfo of filr <0. 1 Rmytlrt lectures on tho Fronoh 

tilllot) i, 379; Burko’l C'orretj/ontfmwt Jteeolutb/t, iii. 36. 
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ami looked forward to European intervention in favour of tlm 
King. Turin was a great, centre oftlm French emigration, and 
in a letter to the English Miniver at that rilv, written as curly 
os January 1791, lie clearly slated his \ie\vs on the subject. 
He urged that nothing could be efleekfd in France without a 
great force from abroad ; that the predominant fuetinu was un¬ 
doubtedly the strongest and not likely to bo overturned by in¬ 
ternal resistance. c Nothing else,’ ho oniphuticidly added , i but a 
foreign force can or will do. In this design ton Great llritain 
and Prussia must at least nnpiieson. Nor is it a small 
jmlil.ary force that can do the business. It is a serious 
design, and must be, done with combined strength. Nor must 
that strength l>o under any ordinary conduct. It will re¬ 
quire as much political management as military skill in tlm 
coinnmuders. Franco is weak, indued, di\ided ami deranged; 
but God knows when the things none to be tried whether the 
invaders would not find that the enterprise was not, In support 
a party blit In conquer a kingdom. . . . Every hour any system 
of government continues, lie that system what, it will, the mom 
it obtains consistency, and the better will it lie able In prn\ide 
for its own support. . . . If tlm powers who nuij be dicpieed to 
think, as I most, seriously do, that no mnhurrhy, limited or un¬ 
limited, nor any of the old republics can possibly be safe a a long 
as this strange, nameless, wild, enthusiastic thing in established 
in the centre of Europe, may not lie in readiness to nob in con¬ 
cert, and with all their forces—if this lie the caw, to 1m sure 
nothing is to 1m attempted but the preluding war of paper. For 
my parL I am entirely in the dark about the designs and means of 
the Powers of Europe in this mqicct* However, this I am quite 
sure of, all tho other policy is childish play in comparison, . . . 
Theoretic plnnH of constitution liuve lmen tlm buna of Franco, 
and I am satisfied that nothing can possibly do it any real snr« 
vine but to establish it upon nil its ancient buses, Till that is 
done one man’s s|MM;uIation will ap[war as good as another’s, M 
In a letter written aliout tho same tiran, apparently to a truly 
in attendance on tlm Queen of Prance, he expressed fimiliir 
views with equal energy. * 1 fool/ ho wrote, 4 as an Englishman 
groat dread and apprehension from tho contagious nature of 
1 Uuvko's C9rrMjmdt'm\ lit l«li 186. 
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these abominable principles and Vila manners, which threaten 
the worst and most degrading barbarism to every adjacent 
country. No argument can persuade me that if they are suf¬ 
fered finally to triumph in France they will want more than the 
occasion of some domestic trouble or disturbance ... to extend 
themselves to us and to blast all the health and vigour of that 
happy Constitution which we enjoy. . . . You have an armed 
tyranny to deal with, and nothing but arms can pull it down.* 1 

It was not in the nature of Burke to conceal views which he 
strongly held, and in February ] 791 he publicly stated them in 
his 1 Letter to a Member of the National Assembly.* In this 
pamphlofc he emphatically declared that no country could bo 
secure while there was csLablished in tlio centre of Europe f a 
State (if so it may bo called) founded on principles of anarchy, 
and which is in reality a college of armed fanatics.* The creed 
of Mohammed, lie maintained, in the first days of its fierce and 
proselytising fanaticism was not a more necessary danger to ilia 
Christian communities about it than this new and revolutionary 
►State to the settled Governments of Europe. Nothing but a 
force from without would bo sufficient to quell it. 6 The princes 
of Europe in the beginning of this century did well not io 
snffor the monarchy of Franco to swallow up the others. They 
ought not now, in my opinion, to suffer all tlio monarchies and 
commonwealths to be swallowed up in the gulf of this polluted 
anarchy. They may bo tolerably Hafe at present, because the 
comparative power of France for the present is little. But 
times anrl occasions make dangers. Intestine troubles may 
arise in other countries.* If the King of Prussia was justified 
in interfering to save Holland from confusion, much morewDuld 
he bo justified in employing the same power to rescue a vir¬ 
tuous monarch dethroned by traitors and robols. 

Burke, at the same time, entirely disclaimed all desire to 
see the English Constitution established in France. All refor¬ 
mation in a Stutn, ho contended, should be based npon existing 
materials, and tlio traditions and anciont constitution of the 
estates in France, the circninstances of the country, and the 
stats of its property pointed to a form of government essentially 
different from that prevailing in England. Nor was the English 
J Butko's CorretjLfondanoe , iii 102, 193. 
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Constitution one which, conlcl bu easily or .safely imitated. It was 
4 a much more subtle aud artificial combination of parts and 
powers than people were generally aware of/ and depended very 
largely for its efficacy on restraints, limitations, understand¬ 
ings, and customs which are not to be found in the Statute-book 
‘ The parts of our Constitution have gradually and almost insen¬ 
sibly, in a long course of time, accommodated themselves to 
each other and to their common as well as their separate pur¬ 
poses.’ It was, however, in the opinion of Burke a total mistake 
to suppose ilia I political liberty of any kind can bo, or ought to 
be, posseted by all nations, and he greatly doubted whether 
Prance was ripe fur it. 4 Men am qualified for civil liberty in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put moral chains upon 
their own appetites ... in proportion as they are more disposed 
to listen to the counsels of tin 1 , wise and good, in preference to 
the flattery of knaves. Society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed hi a nowhere, and the less 
ol it there is within, the more there must lie without. Ji is 
ordained in the eternal constitution of things that men of in¬ 
temperate minds cannot be free. Their passions forgo tin dr 
fetters.’ 

Fox, in a private letter, spoke of the recommendation in this 
pamphlet of 4 a general war for the purjiuse of destroying the 
present Government of France’ us ‘mere madness;’ 1 and it 
greatly accelerated the breach. It is remarkable, however, that 
iu Parliament the provocation still came steadily from f'Vix. On 
April 8, 1791, in a debate on the Qiiel>ec(«ovi*niment Bill, when 
Burke was net present, Fox expressed his delight at the en¬ 
lightened principles of freedom which wore now advancing rapidly 
over a considerable part of the globe; and with an evident allu¬ 
sion to the treatise of Burke, ridiculed the alleged attempt of 
tho Ministers to revive in Canada that ‘spirit of chivalry* which 
had fallen into disgrace iu the neighbouring country. On the 
Jf>lh, in a debate on the .Russian armament, lie again most 
gratuitously introduced the subject, declaring that he ‘admired 
the now Constitution of Frauen, considered altogether, as the 
most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which had l>ecn 
erected on the foundation of human integrity iu any time or 
1 ('orn'itjiwttfhnrr, iu 
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country. 81 Burke at onco, with much viable emotion, rose to 
reply, but it was the end of a long debate, and the cries of 
‘ Question, 9 chiefly from his own side of the House, were so loud 
that he was forced to resume his seat. 

It was tolerably certain that the division was too serious to 
be closed. It was impossible that Burke, with his position in 
the Whig party, with his opinions of the French Revolution, 
aacl after tho writings ho had published, could acquiesce by his 
silence in tho language of the leader of his party. There was a 
slight skirmish between the two leaders on April 21, in the 
course of which Burke, while speaking with much courtesy, 
uttered a most significant warning: ‘Should it happen/ he 
said, ‘as ho hoped would not bo tho case, that ho and his right 
honourable friend differed from each other on principles of 
government., he desired it to he recollected that, however dear 
ho considered his friendship, there was something still dearer to 
liis mind—tho love of his country. 8 2 

Jt was not, liowovoT, till the strange, disorderly, and passionate 
.session of May 6, that, the breach was fully consummated. The 
subject, which was tho proposed new Constitution for Canada, 
seemed at first sight wholly uncoimect.edwii.il the French Revolu¬ 
tion, but Burko privalely informed Fox that he intended to make 
use of this occuuion to express liis views upon French affairs. The 
question being tho nature of the Constitution to be given to a 
French province under Knglish dominion, a comparison of ft ouch 
and Jfinglifili ideas of government appeared to him not irrelevant, 
and ho also selected the occasion because tho House being in 
commit Leo, each member had a right to speak as often as ho 
pleased. Fox called upon Burke, and endeavoured without suc¬ 
cors to induce him at leiist to postpone tho discussion till a 
later period. Burke urged the extreme importance of the sul>- 
joct; the manner in which it had been already more than onco 
introduced into I’arliamonl; the impossibility that ho could, 
with his opinions, and after tho part which ho had taken, suffer 
the doctrines that had boon propounded to pass unchallenged; 
tho improbability of any equally favourable opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing his views occurring during the present session of Parlio- 
rnentp The two statesmen entered largely into the question, and 
» JParl. Zfltof. xxix. 106-107,210. * Ibid. xxix. 363. 
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llurke slated fully and particularly 1 lie grounds of his opinions; 
the plan of Ins intended sp *ech; the limits which ho meant to 
impose upon laimself. Neither party convinced the other, but 
there was no quarrel, and they \\nlkr*(l together to the House 
btill conversing amicably on the subject. 

This interview took place on April 21. 1 The Quebec Hill 
was postponed till after the Fluster holidays,and when on May l> 
the House went, into committee, Burke opent il the debate by a 
speech on the rights of man ns ill tint ruled by the, Coiibt.it ntiona 
of Canaria, the United Stales, ami (treat Britain, and hood 
launched iuto mi elaborate dissertation upon tlm men Hires and 
principles now prevailing in France, and upon the enormous 
dangers they threatened to Knglnnd. c If,' lie said, * the French 
Jlevolutumists wore to mind their own affairs, ami had shown 
no inclination, to go abroad and to make pmaelyles, neither lie 
nor any other member of the llmiso would have had any right 
to meddle with them/ but tiny showed as much zeal in making 
proselytes as bmvis XIV. in making comjue/ts. 

It was soon evident. that his own party were, auxioiH that ho 
should not lie heard. At least seven times he was called to 
order, 9 aiul at lust Lonl Khellield formally moved that a, discus¬ 
sion of tho French Coimlilutiou when the House wm, in com¬ 
mittee oil the Quebec Bill was out of on lor. Fitt, however, after 
being more flam once appealed to, interposed,and supported tho 
contention of Burkei that a discussion of the general principles 
on which jMiliticul power should lie bu/.cd was germane to a con¬ 
sideration of the new (Joustit utioii to lie, established, in Omuulu, 


1 A))nual AVy/Wr/*, 171 ) 1 . Her, ten, 
I{urkt>*K Apjwftt from f/tr Xrm In ttw 
Old Whiff# Tho intention of llurke 
was noon known. Windham mm- 
thiiiH (IHarfft p, SCM) that on Uni l&ml 
lie had an angry diwim^hm with Kir 
<nil»l)lt ICIlloL OIL tlllJ HLlhJl'flt. 

* JU>rd Hidmnuth was artMHtminfd 
to rolaio n hl-riuigo, cluiniolen.aio hi- 
cldtml. in tlito debut u, wliieh In not 
immtioned in (ho p t #rk U\#U Am 
long um (lie interruptions enrmi from 
the lwwlnrM of t.lu» party, Hurkn boro 
(horn with Uiliunbui cwniiOMirr, but 
when 11m Kwr lights vonlurivl to 
treat. him In dm sumo way, ho btnko 
out. in I lie wonU of Lunr, •Thn little 
do^ uaii all Tmy, Hlnnolm, and 


Sweetheart \ wo, tlu-y hark at me/ 
IVIIpwV Lijv ii f SitfMHtt/h, 1. n>i. 
It ih mitiml in tin* aoiiuiml in l.tin 
Annual ttvtpah f/, which wan evidently 
drawn up oiirh>r lliiiko's eye, that the 
inti‘irupiiimn all tume from his own 
Mill 1 , ami It (n plain Unit they wen* 
nreiiiedilnled, for on April ill Mi. 
Taylor hail unnrHirmed that ho would 
rail anyone to order who, In eonnider 
itig tho Quebec Hill, entered loin a 
iliioiiNHlon of tho rmiMH ulinriM of 
other wnmtrlnn, ComjMre l\trL Jh,t. 
sndx. Jilin, and Priori tJfr »/ /trri*\ 
il. 140. Hurkti nvhleutly ntliihulnl 
Uui mUrrupt.fonHhi Kox, hut Km. swv 
emphatically lepiuluh'rI (In, iinjuU.e 
tin ii, f*/W. Uu,L v^i.s. oi’l. 
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though he added that as a matter of discretion lie greatly wished 
that French politics had not been introduced into the debate. 
But Fox, in his reply, completely threw away the scabbard. 
He dilated with keen irony upon the disorderly character of the 
speech of Burke, who, he said, was manifestly seeking to force 
on a quarrel with ‘his nearest and dearest friend 9 by intro¬ 
ducing a subject which was totally alien to a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the clauses of the Quebec Bill, and who had selected as 
the occasion for that quarrel a time when his friend had been 
‘grossly misrepresented and traduced 9 as a Republican. For 
his part he refused to countenance such an irregularity as a 
discussion of the French Constitution in a committee on the 
Quebec Bill. If such a discussion continued he would leave the 
House. At the same time he liad no hesitation in repeating his 
former statement, that lie considered the French Revolution, 

‘ on the whole, one of the most glorious events in the history of 
mankind. 9 He accused Burke of abandoning tho principles of 
liis whole life, and especially thoso which ho hold during tlio 
American Revolution; and he pronounced his mount writings 
and speech as to bo libels on the British Constitution, which 
was founded, like tho now Constitution iu Franco, on the 
rights of man. ITe hud said more, ho added, than ho intended, 
possibly more tliau was wiso and proper; but tho ministerial 
side of tho Jlouao had encouraged this discussion apparently in 
order to elicit his viows. It was very unnecessary, us ho never 
concealed them. On the French Revolution his opinions and 
those of his right honourable friend ‘were wide as tlio polos 
asunder. 9 

Tho sequel of the debate has boon often told. Burko began 
his reply iu slow, grave, and measured tones, but rose at last into 
a perfect tempest of passion. He had not introduced the topic of 
the French Revolution into Barlinmont; he had spoken only after 
repeated provocation, and he now complained bitterly of the viru¬ 
lence of the attacks of one who had for twenty-two years boon 
his intimate friend; of tho charges of something like troachory 
that were brought against him, though he had fully and fairly 
warned his opponent, of his determination to raise this dis¬ 
cussion ; of the persistent anil organised attempts to prevent 
him from being heard—attempts which seemed doubly ungrate* 
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ful, as he had himself, during the twenty-six years nf his parlia¬ 
mentary life, never called a member to order. JIo repeated that 
the discussion of a new Constitution to bo provided for a por¬ 
tion of the British Empire was a proper occasion for examining 
the principles on which Constitutions should bo framed, anrl lie 
persisted in the strain of argument that lmd l>oeiL denounced, 
lie expatiated with passionate eloquence on tho re\ ulutmuan 
doctrines that were now iurlustrioiinly propagated by clubs and 
papers ; tho perpetual comparison of the Constitutions of Hug- 
laud and Franco to tho disparagement, oft ho former; the active 
correspondence established between English demagogues and 
French revolutionists; tho enormous aggravation of 1 lie danger 
when French principles were count enauml anil eulogised by tho 
leader of ouo of the great* parlies in the Ktute, Ho had on 
several previous occasions dilfercd from Fox, but no Niich dif¬ 
ferences had ever for a moment inierrupled their friendship. 
He now knew that he stood in Parliament isolated ami unsup¬ 
ported, and that ho was sacrificing his oldest friendship at mi 
age when friendships could net bo replaced. Hut the call of 
public duty w us imperative, and if it was wilh his hist breath 
ho would say, ‘ Fly from the French Constitution.* At this point 
Fox interposed and whispered, ‘Them iH no loss of friends.’ 
* Yes/ Burke fiercely rejoined, e there is a loss of friends; 1 
lcnow the price of my eouduck Our friendship is at an end/ 

It was but too true. Fox, over whose healthy, nfKrtiniittfo, 
and not very profound nature polit ical passions never acquired the 
fierce and undivided empire they obtained in Burke, had now 
but one wish— to appease the quarrel. As 1m rose to answer, 
the tears trickled down his cheeks. For some moments he was 
unable to speak, and men who wore but too apt to look on the 
conflicts of party as they looked on those of the cock pit or t he 
prize ring, were moved to an unwonted amotion by tho pathos 
of tho sixmo, ‘it was painful,’ he said in tieginuiug a most 
admirable and temperate defence of his views, ‘painful to he 
unkindly treated by those to whom they felt the greatest obli¬ 
gations, and who, notwithstanding their harshness, they must 
fetill lovo and esteem* He could net forgot; that when little 
more than a bey lie had received favours from his right honour¬ 
able friend, that thoir friendship had grown with their years, 
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that it bud contiuued fur upwards of twenty-livo years, and that 
for the last twenty years they had acted together and lived on 
terms of the most familiar intimacy. Ho hoped that, notwith¬ 
standing what had happened, liis right honourable friend would 
tlunk on those past times, and however any imprudent or in¬ 
temperate words might have offeuded him, it would show that 
ho had not boon intentionally in fault.’ Much more was said m 
the same strain, but the language of conciliation bad no longer 
any inlluence on Eurico. The prophetic fury, whether of in¬ 
duration or possession, was upon linn, and that night closed a 
friendship wlueh was one of the most memorable in English 
history. Tlio two statesmen met and co-operated in the im¬ 
peachment of Jtastings, and they sometimes conversed amicably 
together; 1 but tho breach was never healed, and the Whig 
party for at burnt a generation was shattered by tlieir quarrel.* 
A trivial incident which took place at tho cluso of tho sitting 
illustrated but too plainly the morbid excitement under whirl 1 
Enrico was labouring. ]t was a wot night, and ho asked a 
member, whoso carriage was standing near, to sot him down at 
his house. As they drove they began to speak on tho question. 
Hint had boon discussed, btit when Hurko discovered that bin 
friend hud French sympathies he seized tho check string in a. 
fury and was with difficulty restrained from descending into the 
rain. When tho carnage at length arrived at his house, 1m 
hurried out without speaking a word, nor did ho ever renew 
his acquaintance. 3 

It seemed as though tho victory lay with Fox. Tho news¬ 
papers of tho party in general assuilod Hurko with great bitterness 
as a deserter—a charge which must have been especially pain¬ 
ful to one who more than any other living man had dwelt upon 
the importance and tho obligation of party discipline. In tho 

1 In alol.t.OTtoliiHflon rlatorl Fob. Iffiatinnw’* trial, npnfco In mn about 
10, 17SI2, bo wiys: ‘Ah to opposition, tho buhinoMHol* ihe UaUiolUshof Iiu« 
imrl my relation to Uiom, things ro- lmnl, mid expanded hmiheir, tm f 
mimi lu'arlyiw they with ; no upprnxi- thought ho would, vi*ry Hliouffly hi 
mullim on llw part of Fox to mo, or llieir favour; but with little Uoikjh o£ 
of mo to him, or to m from any »£ aiiyt.hinpr boins done/ Ilurkc/s Gor* 
hi* pooplo, oxi.upt gouorul civility, ronjjowhiiiw, di. 415, 
when widow wo moot. I novor stay * Jtort. Hist* Hoo, Loo, tlio oxrxu- 
in tho House to hoar any dobiitew, lont account in tho Annual Itcgidor^ 
inuuK loan to divide on any cjunHtinu. 1701. „ 

On the affair of IlaHtin^fh wo couverHO * Prior's Ia/q of Murw, li 104, 
just as wo did* Jfox sitting by mo at 105. 
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debate on May 6 the interruptions appear to have nil cnme from 
Jus own party, and no member of that party openly supported 
him, nor did any yet follow him in liis secession. Tn a debate 
a few days later Fox guarded himself against the imputation of 
republicanism by a speech, which has boon quoted in a former 
chapter, strongly asserting the necessity of a monarchical and 
aristocratic element in a well-constituted State, while Burke 
spoke of himself in melancholy terms as excluded from and dis¬ 
graced by his party. This language was hardly exaggerated, 
for a few days after the rupture the ‘Morning Chronicle/which 
was known to represent especially the opinions of Fox, contained 
the following paragraph: ‘The great and firm body of tlm 
Whigs in lingland, true to their principles, have decided nn the 
dispute between Mr. Fox aiul Mr. Burke, and the former is de¬ 
clared to have maintained the pure, doctrines by which they am 
bound together and upon which t hey have invariably acted. The 
consequence is that Mr. lbirke retires from .Parliament/ 1 

Scarcely a year, however, had passed when all this was 
changed. TIlo signs of discontent and division began to mul¬ 
tiply rapidly in tho Whig party, and at length in 17Pt a great 
portion of it adopted the principies (If Burke and seceded openly 
from Fox. Public opinion warmly supported them, ami Ihn 
minority which adhered to Fox become one of the weakest and 
most discredited oppositions ever known in Hngland. 

Tho position of Burke fur some time a Her his quarrel with 
Fox was very painful and isolated. The impeachment of 
Hastings still occupied much ofhiH thoughts, but in addition in 
Fox he was now much alienated from Francis, with whom this 
impeachment had brought him into close contact, aurl for whom 
lie seems to have entertained a warm respect. Francis, who luiii 
seen part of JBnrko's book on the French I Involution before its 
publication, had expressed his strong disapprobation in letters 
of very powerful and skilful criticism, and as time rolled on he 
identified himself closely with Fox and with tho democratic 
section of the party. 3 

1 rrior’n lAfis cf Jlurke y it 1 flO. ho wiys, after ilemrlhlng Fes, T 

8 Hoo fttrkcs and Atari vale's JAfa would have much souiier l.nMnl 
pf Frmvii, 11. «0U). Jn Ujcwj very Kilmund Kioto with 1.1m pusiluminn.i 
acute nates in which Francis chi* euro of my ituiuit and ri'|niiai'nm, 
Uucatcd seme of his '(KWlemporurioSi i hmigli from Ip.M wn lisul hn*n nlmn. t 
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Burke himself now seldom appeared in Parliament. Much 
lias been said of the extreme horror of reform which the French 
Revolution produced in his mind, but on this subject there is some 
prevalent exaggeration. His opposition to parliamentary reform, 
as we have already seen, dates from a much earlier period, and 
although he undoubtedly now thought that the mam danger was 
not, as at thB beginning of the reign, from royal influence but 
from democratic innovation; although he was now strongly 
opposed to any measures iu favour of the Dissenters, and espe¬ 
cially the Unitarians, which might either furnish a precedent 
fnr attacks against the Church or strengthen the political power 
of the piirtisans of the Revolution, there was still a large class 
of questions on which ho was an earnest reformer. He spoke 
powerfully in favour of the abolition of the slave trade. He 
advocated the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and he threw 
himself with great ardour and effect into the movement fnr the 
relief of the Irish Catholics. One of the causes with which ho 
had especially identified himsolf in his early life, now triumphed 
with general concurrence. Tho Bill which lie had framed 
in 1771 giving juries jurisdiction in cases of libel was revived 
by Fox in 1701 with very* slight alterations, and was carried 
with scarcely any opposition. Fox had lmnsolf opposed this 
measure when it had been previously introduced, arid it is re¬ 
markable that in taking up the question he appetirH to have 
made no acknowledgment whatever of the previous services 
of Burke, who treated the neglect with a disdainful silence. 

Burke did not join Pitt, and his relations to the Whig party 
wore very ambiguous. ]n his ‘ Appeal from tho New to the Old 
Whigs * he not only defended with triumphant power the con¬ 
sistency of his own political career, but also continued tho line of 
argument which he had pursued in his ‘Reflections outlie French 
Revolution/ showing that the original doctrines of the Whigs 
of 1 (588 were essentially opposed to the new French maxims. 
From the words of tho Declaration of Rights and of the Act of 
Settlement; from the language of Somers; from tho speeches of 
tho managers of the impeachment of Sachoverdl, when the Whig 

entirely rllnantlcrl after areal Trlonrl- undertaken tho tank he would have 
whip and Intimacy of many years; porl'ormud it heartily and bowfidol 
because 1 am fluio that if he had 
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doctrine of resistance was defined and elabnratod with special 
care by the most accredited law} era and statesmen of the party, 
he showed that according to the original Whig theory the 
English Crown was in no sense elective, but was a limited and 
hereditary monarchy settled in one family by a stringent, per¬ 
manent contract, which was equally binding on the ruler and 
on the subjects. lie showed that the English Revolution was 
justified only on the ground that the Sovereign luul broken his 
contract, and that no other moans were left for the recovery, 
maintenance, and security of the ancient Constitution, and tluib 
those who made it took tho utmost pains to restrict it within 
these limits, and to avoid giving tho smallest countenance to 
tho doctrine of the inalienable right of nations to change their 
fiuvoriuncmt when they pleased, that had prevailed during 
the Commonwealth. £ Resistance/ said Walpole, ‘ought never 
to be thought of but when au utter subversion of tho laws of 
tho realm threatens tho whole frame of our Constitution, and 
no redress can otherwise be hoped for. It therefore does, and 
ought for over to stand in tho nyo rind letter of the law as the 
highest offence.’ ‘Xu no coho/ said Kir Joseph Jnkyll, 6 can re¬ 
sistance be lawful but in case of oxlrunin necessity ami when 
the Constitution cannot otherwise be preserved; and such neces¬ 
sity ought to be plain ami obvious to the sense and judgment 
of the whole nation, and this was tho case at the Revolution/ 
‘Neither tho fow nor tho many/ wrote llurko, ‘ have a right to 
act merely by their will in any matter connected with duty, 
trust, engagement or obligation, film Constitution of a country 
being once settled upon some compact, tacit or expressed, there 
is no power existing of force to alter it without the breach of 
the covenant or tho consent of all tho parties. Such is tho 
nature of a contract. And tho votes of a majority of the people, 
whatever their infamous flatterers may teach in order to corrupt 
their minds, cannot alter tho moral any more than they can alter 
the physical essence of things. The people aro not to be taught 
bo think lightly of thoir engagements to their governors; else they 
teach governors to think lightly of thoir engagements to thorn.' 1 

It will hardly be denied that there in something in this lan¬ 
guage very alien to the tone of thought now prevailing in 
1 A^iml/run the Nm to the Old Whig*, 
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England, and especially in the English Liberal party. Their 
sentiment is probably expressed with much greater fidelity by 
PainB. ‘What is government,’ he asked, ‘more than the 
management of the affairs of a nation ? It is not, and from its 
nature cannot bo, the property of any particular mm? 0 r family, 
but of the whole community at whose expense it is supported; 
and though by force or contrivance it has been usurped into an 
inheritance, the usurpation cannot alter the right of tilings. 
Sovereignty as a matter of Tight appertains to the nation only, 
and not to any individual, anil a, natiou has at all times on in¬ 
herent, indefeasible right to abolish any form of government 
it finds inconvenient, and establish such as accords with its 
iul crest, disposition, and happiness.’ 

The success of the ‘ Appeal from the Now to the Old Whigs ’ 
was very great, but the leading Whigs kept a careful silence, 
and without disputing Burke’s theory of the Constitution 
liliuneil the precipitance with wliicli lie hud brought the question 
to an issue in Parliament. Lord Stormont hud a long interview’ 
with him, in. winch ho said that the breach in t>lie party was 
sololy duo to the mutual jmprudnnce of Pox and Burke. There 
was, ho bolioved, no real lnutnrial difference of principle between 
them, and on tho subject of the confine ation of Church property 
they were completely at ono. Pox was too sensible a man to 
wish fur the destruction of the Constitution, and as for the rest 
of the party, ho had lint seen a single man who approvod of the 
dnctrinoR of Paine, or of anything like them, or who differed in 
uiiy considerable degree from tho principles of Bnrke. It was 
therefore in the highest degree imprudent to force these ques¬ 
tions into discussion, and exceedingly unfavourable to the in¬ 
terests of the French aristocracy to represent a groat English 
party os adverse to them, when in reality it was not. 

Burke fully admitted that there was some force in these 
views. Re did not himself believe that more than ton, or at 
most thirteen, members of tho two Houses of Parliament really 
sympathised with the French, and he boliovod that ‘ inwardly 
even Fox did not differ from him materially, if at all,’ but he 
answered that doctrines of the most dangerous character, and 
absolutely inconsistent with the British Constitution and with 
the original principles of the Whig party, wore now industriously 
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circulated by societies find ncwsp'ip* rs which piirprirtrvl to i‘vv- 
present that party, and that all his endeavours to i ml ace the 
Whig leaders to disci nil a such duclors and doctrines had proved 
fruitless. On the contrary, Fox hud repeatedly pruunuinvd 
unqualified eulogies on the French JJcvolutinii, anil in the very 
speech in which he hud endeavoured to hi Mil tin* quarrel, he hud 
1 ikon occasion to express his rutin* dissent from ‘wry doctrine’ 
contained iu the hook in which Ihirke had mn't. fully cvpiv^ed 
his views oil the Mritihli Uonslif nl ion as well a t on French affair 'J 
Stormont could only answer tliut Fox. could noli really have 
mount to condemn every part of Burke's bonk, and Hint the 
silence of the 1 other Whig leaders win duo to Ilnur fear of show¬ 
ing that there were divisions among them. Uurkn retorted f li:il. 
c h)ie sort of unanimity produced was a supp.m-d common ml- 
herenee to sentiments odious to the host of lJimn/ a 

He HtrenuouHly and fiercely maintained, in his private 
ooiTespoudenco, that it was c now absolutely neresMiry to sepa¬ 
rate those who cultivate a rational and sober liberty upon I lie 
plan of our existing Constitution, from those who think fliey 
have no liberty, if it does not comprehend a right iu them of 
making to themselves new fJimst.il ill ions at their pleasure.’ 
The Whig party, he urged, us it had been originally formed 
and as ho hud always defended it, was as far as possible 
from a democratic party; and if it ever became a democratic 
parly, it lost all right to the allegiance of those who joined 
it on its original principles. ‘The party,’ he wrote, * with which 
J susted bad by the malevolent and unthinking been reproached, 
and by tho wise and good always esteemed and confided in as 
an aristocratic party. Such i always nnderslood it to lie iu Hie 
true sense of the word. X understood it to be a party iu it* 
composition and in its principles con ceded with t.hn solid, per¬ 
manent, long-possessed pro|sirt.y of the country; a party which, 
by a temper derived from that species of property and affording 
n security to it, was attached to the ancient, tried usage* of the 
kingdom; a party, therefore, essentially constructed upon a, 
ground plot of stability and iminpondenun, . , . equally «v- 
moved from servile Court compliances and from popular levity, 

1 See VitrL UM. xxlx. m 

* liuiku’e tWrtt'jwndvnut*, ill. L!‘J U l!2fl, Ik'iii, 2:w ( 274. 
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presumption, and precipitation.’ Its mombors were bound 1 by 
the very constitution of the party ... to support these aristo¬ 
cratic principles and the aristocratic interests connected with 
them as essential to the real benefit of the body of the people, 
to which all names of party, all ranks and orders in the State, 
and oven Government itself ought to be entirely subordinate.’ 

1 Against the existence of any such description of men os our 
party is in a groat measure composed of, against the existenco 
of any mode of government on such a basis, we have seen a 
serious and systematic attack uttoniliid with the most complete 
success, iu another country, but in a country ut our very door. 
... If I wore to produce uu example of smoothing diametri¬ 
cally opposite to the composition, to the spirit, to the temper, 
to the character and to all the maxims of our old and uiirBgune- 
ratod party, something fitted to illustrate it by the strongest 
opposition, 1 would produce wliat lias boon done in France. . . . 
They who cry up tlio French Uovolution, cry down the party 
which you anil I had ro long the houour and satisfaction to 
belong to. . . . My party principles, ns well us my general poli¬ 
tics and my natural snntiuuuits, must lead mo to detest the 
French Devolution iu the act, in tlio spirit, iu the consequences, 
tiiul most of all in tlio example.’ 

Among the many examples of apostasy from the old Whig 
(Teed the most flagrant was furnished by tlio 1'riuce of Wales. 
In tlio Dogoncy debates no one hud taken so prominent a part, 
no one had incurred so much odium on bohulf of the claims of 
the Ih'ineo, as llurko, and ho had argued against' the Govern¬ 
ment measure cm essentially the name principles os those on 
which he was arguing against the French Uovolution. 1 1 en¬ 
deavoured,’ ho wroto, ‘ to show that the hereditary snccessiou 
could not be supported whilst a person who had the chief in¬ 
terest in it wns, during a virtual interregnum, excluded from 
the Government; and that the direct tendency of the measure, 
as well as the grounds upon which it was argued, went to make 
the Grown itself elective, contrary (as I contended) to thB funda¬ 
mental settlement made after the Devolution/ The Prince ‘is 
much more personally concerned in all quostions of Bueomion 
i lion the King, who is in possession ; ’ yet ‘ he has been persuaded 
not only to look with all possible coldness on myself, but to lose 
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no opportunity of publicly declaring hiH disapprobation of a book 
written to provo that the Crown to which [I Lope) bo is to suc¬ 
ceed is not elective. For this I am in disgrace at Carlton 
House! . . . Those the most in his favour and confidence are 
avowed admirers of the French democracy. Even his Attorney 
and his Solicitor General 1 . . . arc enthusiasts, public and 
declared for tlio French Revolution and its principles. ... A 
l’rince of Walos with democratic law servants, with democratic 
political friends, with democratic personal favourites 1 If tlifo 
bo not ominous to the Crown, I know not what is.’ 2 

There had already, as we have seen, in the early years of the 
reign, been a marked divergence of tendency between the more 
aristocratic Whigs of the Rockingliam section to which llurko 
belonged, and the more democratic Whigs who followed the stan¬ 
dard of Chatham, it is, however, a remarkable fact that Lord 
Camden, who liod boon the most trusted colleague of Chatham, 
and who more tlinn any other man might 1 m regarded as tlm 
oxjionont of his opinions, now wrote to llurko expressing his 
warm admiration of the‘Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs ’ 
and his ‘perfect concurrence in every ]>art of tlm argument 
from the beginning to the end.’ ‘I have always,’ ho said, 
‘thought myself an old Whig and heldthriHamn principles with 
yourself; but I suppose nouo or very few of ns over thought 
upon tho subject with so much correctness, and hardly any 
would lx> able to express their thoughts with such dearness, 
justness, and force of argument.’ 1 

Hnrke was now living to a groat degree among French 
gentlemen who had Ixxm driven into exile by tho Revolution. 
Tho fparhil sufferings that wore inflicted in Franco during its 
fimt stage by the peasant war against tho gentry, by tho cessa¬ 
tion of routs and feudal duos, by tlie violent oxpulniou of im¬ 
mense numbem from their homes, by tlie new oath which drove 
the clergy by thousands from their cures, and by tho sudden 
suppression of the monasteries, is in general but little realised. 
These things have been thrown into the shudo hy the h! ill 
darker ami mom dramatic atrocities of the Reign of Terror, and 
by the art of those French historians of tlie Revolution, who 

1 Kmkinoaiul l’iggott. * Ilurkn's (imryv/uleHoti, lit. 3BH -'1(11. 

• ibhL m, m. 
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have laboured to persuade the world that the horrors which 
incontestably accompanied the movement they admire were 
mainly due to the emigration of the gentry and to the fear of 
invasion. This is a theory which will hardly survive among 
educated men its recent crushing exposure by Tainp, and it was 
not likely to occur to those who came in contact with the innu¬ 
merable fugitives who appeared in England within the first year 
of the Revolution. ‘ France,’ said Fox in the debate on May 5, 

‘ has established a complete, unequivocal toleration, and 1 heartily 
wish that a complete toleration was also established in England.’ 
It is easy, replied Burke, to estimate the value of this toleration 
undor which the whole French clorgy have been deprived of 
their bread, unless they tuko an oath inconsistent with the 
touching of thoir Church, while Sisters of Charity, engaged in 
tending the sick in the hospitals, have been dragged into the 
streets and scourged, for no othor crime than that of receiving 
the Sacraments from a priest who had not submitted to the re¬ 
volutionary tost. 1 

The sufferings of the ruined gontry of France, with whom 
he was constantly associating, filled Burke with a compassion 
which at lost blinded him to every other consideration, and ex¬ 
cited his passions against thoir spoliators to tho wry verge of 
madness. In appeals for subscriptions to the English public ho 
enumerutod thoir wrongs with an admirable pathos,* and os 
early as Novombor 1790 ho dosorihod tho Revolution with little 
exaggeration os ‘the entire destruction (for it is no less) of all 
the gentlemen of a great country, the utter ruin of thoir 
property, and the servitude of their persons.’ His indignation 
was all tho greater because he knew as few Englishmen knew 
the many reforms which hail Iknui effected in France in the pre¬ 
ceding decade ; the readiness with which the King had surren¬ 
dered life arbitrary power, imd the privileged orders their most 
obnoxious privileges; the liberal spirit they displaced in the 
provincial assemblies, in the electoral assemblies, ami at tho 
opening of tho Matcs-deiicrol; and the perfect facility with 
which a system of coustitulimuil liberty could have been usUir- 
blisliod with their concurrence. The French, lie wrote, ‘ pos- 

> Pari, ffU. wl*. 0U3, (turn- * l'riur’s Life of Jiurhe, ii. 171- 
nnra Tulnu, Ittit, de la JUwlutm, L 17B. 

WI. tlttl-iSS. 
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Koasorl a vast body of nobility and gentry, amongst the first in 
the world fur splendour, and the very first fur disinterested 
services to their country, in wliicli I include tho most disin¬ 
terested anrl unrorrupt judicature (nvcsn by the confession of its 
enemies) that over was. Tlicso they persecuted; they hunted, 
them down like wild boasts; they expellud them from their 
families and their houses and dispersed them into every country 
in Europe, obliging lliem either to pine in four and misery 
at homo, or to escape into want and exile in foreign lands; 
nay, . . . they abrogated their very names and their titular 
descriptions as something horrible and offensive to the ears of 
mankind. The means by which all this was dene leaves an 
example in Europe never to bo effaced and which no thinking 
man, 1 imagine, can present to his mind without consternation, 
that is, tho bribing of an immense body of soldiers taken from 
the lowest of tho people to a univnr.tftj revolt against their 
officera, who were the whole body of the country gentlemen and 
the landed interest of the nation. 9 6 When I saw,* he continued, 
‘this mingled scene of csrinm, of vice, of dinurder, oflblly, nnd of 
inudneHH, received by very many here not with ilio horror und 
disgust which it ought to have produced, but with rapture ami 
exultation as some almost supernatural benefit showered down 
upon the race of mankind; ami when I Haw that arrangements 
were publicly made Inr communicating to these islands their full 
share of these blessings, I thought myself Ismud to stand out 
and by every means in my |H>wor to distinguish the idnos of a 
solan* and virtuous liberty (such uh 1 thought nur party had ever 
cultivated) from that profligate, immoral, impious, ami rrliellioim 
licence which, through the medium of every sort of disorder and 
calamity, conducts to some kind or other of tyrannic domination/ 
‘The name of tin* Monarchy und of tho hereditary Monarchy, tor), 
tluy preserve in France . .. but against the nobility and gentry 
they have waged inexpiable war* There are at this day * no fewer 
ihati 10,000 heads of respectable families driven out of Franco. „., 
What are we to think of a doustitutiou as a pattern, from which 
the whole gentry of a country ...fly as from a place of infection P 1 * 
The extreme terror and haired, however, with which Hu rice 
regarded the Revolution, sprang mainly from Ins deep conviction 
1 Jan* 31,1732. * liurWa (Jo/mpondmm, Hi. m 3D*. 401, 4(0, m. 
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tliat its influence must be necessarily contagious, anil probably 
cosmopolitan. 

The English Revolution of 1G88 had been a purely national 
event, turning mainly on the question whether James II. in dis¬ 
pensing with the penal statutes against Roman Catholics and 
committing the other acts complained of in the Declaration of 
Rights, had exceeded the defined and legitimate powers of ail 
English king. The American Revolution had turned mainly 
on the constitutional question whether the Imperial Parliament 
in imposing, for the defence of the Empire, direct taxation on 
the colonies, had transgressed its lawful province and invaded 
that of the local Legislatures. But the French Revolution, in the 
opinion of Burke, was of a wholly different kind. It belonged 
to the same category of events os the foundation of Mohammed¬ 
anism and the Reformation of the sixteenth century. It was 
not a revolt ugaiust local or particular grievances, but the intro¬ 
duction into Europe of a new species of government resting on 
doctrines of the rights of man, which were equally applicable to 
all nations, and absolutely inconsistent with all ancient govern¬ 
ments. It was emphatically one of those revolutions of doctrine 
in which a spirit of proselytism makes an essential part, which 
must affect not only the external relations but also him internal 
constitutions of all surrounding countries, must introduce into 
them new interests, passions, and divisions, and mush, like the 
religious movement of the sixteenth century, weaken and super¬ 
sede the spirit of local patriotism, and combine in a single 
connection the inhabitants of many countries. * In the modern 
world/ it is true, c before this time thero liad been no instance of 
this spirit of general political faction, separated front religion, 
pervading several countries and forming a principle of union 
between the partisans in each/ 1 but its was quite in aewsordunro 
with human nature that a political doctrine should act as widely 
and powerfully upon the passions and interests, as a religious 
one. 1 There is a wide difference between the multitude when 
they act against their Government from a sense of grievance, or 
from mill for some opinions. When mm are thoroughly pos¬ 
sessed with that zeal it is dillicult to calculate its force. It is 
certain that its power is by no means in exact proportion to its 
! Thought* on, tfnnoh AJ/'tdro. 
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reasonableness. It must, always have Ijom discoverable by per¬ 
sons of reflection, but it is now obvious to the world that a 
tlioory concerning government may* become as much a cause of 
fanaticism as a rlogma in religion.’ 1 

The now political meed which it was attempted to establish 
in Europe was a perfectly definite one. It was ‘that Urn 
majority, told by tlm bead, of thn taxable people in every 
country, is thn perpetual, natural, unceasing, indcfcisible sove¬ 
reign ; Hint this majority is perfectly muster oft be form as well 
as the administration of file Stale, and that the magistrates, 
umler whale* or names they arc called, art 1 only funrliomirirs to 
obey the orders (general as laws or particular as decrees) which 
that majority can make; that this is the only natural govern¬ 
ment, nud that all others arc tyranny and usurpation/* 4 Tim 
principle of the French "Revolution admits of no compromise, ho 
temperament, no qualification* lake all metaphysical positions, 
if true at all, it must bo true at all limes, at all places, and 
under all circumstances; and it is a principle pointing neces¬ 
sarily to practice, inasmuch as it. ivipiires the perpehml exercise 
of the sovereignly by the existing majority, who cannot bind 
their gnoil faith by any compact however solemn, for a year, 
a month, a week, or a single day/ * All forms of government 
tiro but provisional till it shall please the sovereign to change 
them, which Ire may do without any motive of moral or political 
necessity, without any consideration of exjiediency/ £ T1 im ten¬ 
dency of siudi a creed is obvious. At a touch it crumbles the 
bond of every political Hoointy now in existimee tonnipoofsand. 
It is a sentence of deposition to all the kings of Europe, who 
claim to he sovereigns by the respective constitutions of their 
countries; it is an edict of proscription to all nristoemtieul 
bodies, which must be always dangerous to the necessary eipialily 
of this new system, and in mixed governments have a share 
in legislation directly incompatible with thn right of a majorily 
fold by the head; and it is an absolute grant of every kingdom 
to the inferior orders, for they are and over will lie the many/ 3 

The existence iu the centre of Europe of a powerful govern- 

1 Appeal/win thn Nm to thn Old 21fl. Thoro lit, J think, very I lit In 
Whip** dmilit that this wuh writluu hy huilt* 

a Thought* on French Affair*. ULranolfi. 
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ment resting on this creed was, in the eyes of Burko, tlio most 
tremendous fact in modern politics. By the confiscation and 
division of great masses of proporty, by the annihilation of all old 
privileges and monopolies, by the destruction in a few months 
of all the institutions, corporations, traditional controls, usages 
and settled maxims of a great and venerable monarchy, the 
French politicians liad appealed irresistibly to the most dangerous 
passions in societies— cupidity, envy, extravagant ambition, 
inordinate and intoxicating self-confidence. If a government 
founded on these principles, and appealing systematically to 
these passions, was firmly established in the country which, from 
its geographical position and from the character of its people, 
had,at all times exercised the greatest influence over ifs 
neighbours, no government in Europe would be safe. French 
emissaries of sedition would multiply in every land, French 
examples and inllueneo would be everywhere felt, stimulating 
into activity the most dangerous classes, shaking the whole 
settled order of Europe, holding out ideals of spoliation ami 
anarchy which would make sober and regulated progress impos¬ 
sible. As Athens had mice been at the head of a demneratir, 
and Sparta of an aristocratic, fact ion in every Greek Kbito, as 
the King of Nweden had once been at the head of a Protestant, 
and the King of Spain of a Catholic interest in many countries, 
so Franco would now become the head of a party of anarchy in 
every land. The now system <oh it has first been realised 
dogmatically and practically in Franco, makes France tlm 
natural head of all factions formed on a similar principle, 
wherever they may prevail/ * As long us it oxihLh in Prance it 
will bo tho interest of the managers there, as it is the very 
OHsonco of their plan, to disturb and distract all other govern¬ 
ments, and their endless succession of restless politicians will 
continually stimulate them to new attempts / 1 

1 Tkovgkti t on b'tmvh Affair*. became finllflfuil, not primarily and 

'Wherever this principle prevails necessarily, ImL wiumdimly mid in 

more or low, there in, ami must ohhmtally. Hum tlm very ground of 
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This was the estimate of tlic Revolution which now obtained 
a complete empire over the mind of Burke, and which inspired 
all ho wrote. The activity of the correspondence between 
English democrats and French revolutionists; the multiplication 
of affiliated societies in the great English towns; the constant 
accounts of French political prosel^tism in the Netherlands, in 
Switzerland, and in some parts of Germany; and the avowed 
intention of the French, if a European war broke ont, to make 
an encouragement of revolutionary passions in other countries 
their chief weapon in the conflict, corroborated and intensified 
his l'ears, and ho was fully convinced of ‘the utter impossibility 
of a counter revolution from any internal cause.’ All the calcu¬ 
lations and analogies drawn from the old settled governments 
of Euro]xi seemed hi him misleading when applied to this new 
and portentous phenomenon. ‘The pul if .had and civil jxjwer in 
Franco,’ he wrote, ‘ is now wholly separated from its pmjmrty 
of overy description, and neither tlio landed nor the moneyed 
intercut jxwsesses the smallest weigiit or consideration in the 
direction of any public concerns.’ Reckless, unscrupulous, • 
proselytising fanatics, comitmndiug all the energies and ambitions 
unconnected with hirth and property, were at the head of affairs; 
they hud effectually brilted tire richer peasantry ly the eonfis- 
civtion of Church property and of feudal dues; fhey laid (‘(in¬ 
structed in the imuiici|HilitioH tho most tremendous niigine of 
governmeut and terrorism; they had infused into politics all tho 
fauatioism and distempered energy of a new religion, and tiny 
taught a system of doutrino which was certain to spread if it 
was nxxtmmendod for but a short time by the authority of ex¬ 
ample and of Huccm. It had ulrendy ‘ very many partisans in 
ovary country in Europe, but particularly in England.' ‘lb is 
gaining ground in every country, liolug founded on principles 
most delusive indeed, but tliu most flattering to the natural 
propensities of tlio unthinking multitude, and to tlio sixwulations 
of all those who think without thinking very profoundly, it must 
daily extend its influence .’ 1 

Such wore tho opinions and such tho feelings tluit animated 

of every (lovrrmnent in Kuwjxj, «hn 1701, n. 210. 
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Burke in preaching with the passion of another Peter the 
Hermit a crusade against the French Revolution. He had from 
the beginning watched with sympathy the great combination of 
the continental Powers that was forming against it, and at the 
request of Calonne, who acted as minister for the emigrant 
princes, Burke’s son paid them a visit in the summer of 1701 
as the representative of his father. 1 

Of the legitimacy of-the intended war Burke had no doubt. 
It was to be undertaken for the relief of the apprised King, 
Church, and landed gentry of Prance. All treaties with Franco 
had been made with the monarch, and supposed a monarchy to 
be the legal government of the country, and tlu»y were all, 
therefore, in his opinion, annulled when the monarchy was 
virtually destroyed. He quoted the opinion of Vatiel, that when 
any country is divided the other Powers are free In lake which 
Hide they please, and that when any country in the great, federa¬ 
tion of Europe has made itself a manifest source of danger nml 
disturbance to its neighbours, they have a right to interfere. 
He pointed to the recent suppression of popular movements in 
Holland, in the Austrian Netherlands, and in the bishopric of 
Lidge, arid lie contended that such an invasion as lie desired 
would be welcomed as a relief by all that was best, in the French 
nation. Interference in a divided country ‘must indeed always 
be a right whilst the privilege of doing good to others amt of 
averting from thorn every sort of evil is a right. CiriiumHtaiKJoH 
may render this riglib a duty. It depends wlicdly on this, 
whether it be a btmtl fuh charity to a party, and a prudent pre¬ 
caution with regard to yourself, or whether under the pretence 
of aiding one of the parties in a nation, you act in sueli a 
manner as to aggravate its calamities and accomplish its final 
destruction/ 8 

Of the magnitude and imminence of the danger to all 
nations, but especially to England, be lied no doubt, ami 
although he did unt at. lirHt urge that she should take an active 
part, ho claimed for the allies her moral support, mu! lie pre¬ 
dicted that she would be iuevilably drawn into the conflict. 
Never before in the long history of the antagonism of the two 

• 
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nations lincl France, in his opinion, been so much a danger to 
England, and none of tlie many struggles to nuiintain the 
balance of power in Europe hud involved more vital issues. 
‘This league is for the preservation of that state of things in 
Europe, to which wo owe all that we aro, and which furnished 
just grounds of expectation for further and saTo improvement. 
Its foundation is just and honest/ 1 ‘ This evil in the heart, of 
Europe must be extirpated from that centre, or no part, of the 
circumference can be free from the mischief which radiates from 
il., ami which will spread circle beyond circle, in spite of all the 
little defensive precautions which can be employed against if/ ,J 
Tlio Freueh policy of llurke will now lincl few defenders, 
and the present writer is certainly not among the number. It 
is incontestable, indeed, that liurko realised tlm true diameter 
and the wide inIIindict 1 ) of the French lie,volution much curlier 
and more clearly than his cr>utcm]H>mries; that, he foresaw in 
the palmy days of 1700 the deepening horrors that ensued, and 
that he alone truly estimated the tremendous force both for 
aggression ami defence which the revolutionary movement was 
ulsmt to generate. lie was right in predicting tlmt England 
would be draggl'd into the war, ami whether lie was right or 
wrong in urging the inxtessity to the jMiirn of Europe of a, 
Bourbon restoration, it is at least certain that long after lie was 
in hisgraye the grout .Powers of Europe adopted and acted on 
Ids opinion. It is impossible to say with conlhleuce whether he 
exaggerated the evils that would have ensued if a revolutionary 
government, such as Uoliespierm conceived, hud lieim ]xu*mu- 
neutiy established in France. The experiment was not; tried,and 
after a brief period which forms one of the most hideous pages in 
the history of Immunity, a great military des]Kitisni arose, which 
terminated the anarchical phase of the Revolution, at. the rust 
of appalling calamities to the world. To » diHorimitinting reader 
even the most violent writings of Rurko on the From h Revolu¬ 
tion aro full of interest arid instruction, but it is impossible 
to deny that they urn steeped in pussiou and exaggeration. 
Mirabeau and tiufayette wore scarcely less abhorrent to him 
than Cluotss and Uolmspmrre; the sale of Church property under 

1 f'ttrrvxtmdtM*) 111 271. 
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manifest and pressing necessity, and with a provision fur paying 
salaries to the life tenants, seemed to him not less outrageous 
than the wholesale confiscations of the revolutionaiy tribunals; 
and the Constituent Assembly, with its manifest good intentions, 
and its many great and lasting reforms, was denounced in 
language scarcely less vehement than that which was justly 
applied to tlio Convention. 

It showed a strange flaw in his judgment that he should 
have over imagined that tlio great Powers of Europe would 
combine in a disinterested crusade for the restoration of the old 
order in France, or that a foreign invasion could fail to aggra¬ 
vate tlio evil it was intended to cure. For the reasons already 
stated, IJurlcn appears to me to have enormously exaggerated tlio 
dangers to England from French example. A policy of strict, non¬ 
interference was probably that which would have given Trance 
the best chance of speedily throwing off tlio fever under which 
she was suffering, and if such u policy was not pursued by the 
other Powers it was at least in the highest degree Ihr the advan¬ 
tage* of England to remain as long os possible neutral in the 
conflict, while preparing herself for any eventuality. Whether, 
however, lSurkehad any real influence in plunging England into 
iha war with Prance is extremely doubtful. lie taught the 
nation to look with horror on the Involution, ami to wage tlio 
war against it with energy and unanimity, but it is not probable 
that any policy could have avoided it. 

It must/ be remembered, too, that he strenuously insisted on 
three conditions as essential to the justification of an armed 
interference. The first was that the war should not he under¬ 
taken for any territorial aggrandisement, but for the sole purpose 
of restoring a settled order of government to a loading nation 
in Europe, anil suppressing a system of rebellion, and contagious 
and proselytising anarchy, which was a manifest source of 
danger and disturbance to surrounding nations. Tin* second 
was that in this war the part of the foreigner should not lie that 
of a principal but of an ally. 1 if I could command tlio whole 
military arm of Europe/ lie wrote, 4 1 am sure that a briljo of 
tlu) best province in that kingdom would not tempt rut' to inter¬ 
meddle in their affairs, except in perfect concurrence ami concert 
with the natural legal interests of the country, enmpoml of 
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tlio ecclesiastical, tlio military, the several corpi irate bodies of 
justice and of burghorship, making under a monarch (I repeat 
it again and again) tlio French nation according to its funda¬ 
mental constitution. No considerate statesman would under¬ 
take to muddle with it upon any other condition/ 1 

The third condition was that the war should not be one for 
the restoration of despotism. On this subject lie wrote most 
earnestly to his son, who wasadvising tin*, French princes. They 
might, lie said, to premise distinolly and without ambiguity 
the restoration with the monarchy of a free constitution; tlio 
meeting oft lie States freely chosen, and voting by order, according 
tie the ancient legal form; the abolition of letters of ‘cachet* 
and all ol her arbitrary imprisonment. All taxes should lie voted 
by the States; the Ministry should be made rvv']mimihln; the 
revenue should be put out of the reach of' malversation, and a 
synod of the (Jallienn Church should be summoned to reform its 
abuses. ( Without such a declaration,* he coni inued, ‘ or to that 
effect, they can hope no converts. For my part for one, though 
I make no doubt of preferring the ancient course,^or almost any 
other, to this vile chimera and sick man h dream of govern¬ 
ment,, yet I could not actively, or with a good heart and clear 
conscience, go to the re-cstablishmcnt of a monarchical despotism 
in the place of this system of anarchy.’ a 

If these three conditions worn observed, Hurko believed that 
all tlm more respectable classes in France would 'welcome an 
invasion which freed them from intolerable terrorism, but he 
soon saw that his views wore little likely to be adopted. *1 fear,’ 
lie once said, Hliat J am the only person in France or Hngluud 
who is aware of the extent of the danger with which we are 
threatened/ * in the whole hemisphere of politics I can scarcely 
hco a ministerial head which rises to the level of the circum¬ 
stances/ • 

IIis letters am full of complaints of the mipineness of tint 
French King and nobles; of the inveterate intrigues of the 
French Queen; of tlm HolflslmeHs oftluMsmUnenlal Sovereign}., 
who thought only cither of' their own order or of territorial 
aggrandisement; of the blindness and the levity of Jinglislt 

1 Itmarto mi the Itotfof/ the 
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pi>liiicirms. While Fox—though with growing misgiving— 
looked upon the Revolution as a millennial dawn, while Pitt con¬ 
sidered it as little more than a passing cloud, Burke saw plainly 
that it was a great crisis in human affairs, portending tern I do 
and as yet unknown calamities to mankind. To many 1m 
scorned a mere dreamer of dreams, hut the event soon justified 
liis forecast. The tyranny of the Convention and the Committee 
or Public Safety which was fast approaching, was on the whole 
the most Riuiguinary and odious in modern, history, and the 
career of Napoleon, whirh was a direct consequence of the sub¬ 
version of the old order of French government., sacrificed about 
two millions of human lives, and all but ended in a total eclipse 
of the liberlius of Furope. 

For some time, as we have already seen, Burke lmil been 
painfully conscious that, he whs unlit to hear the strain of pnlif irul 
excitement. He could not. cast, it off; it haiinled him like a 
nightmare, ami threw his nerves into a morbid irrilulion. Me 
complained that, he was not well, and that he scarcely slept. 1 
He Imd ardently wished to leave Parliament, and only shrank 
from doing so on account of the Indian business which he Imd 
undertaken, and which had more and more assumed in his mind 
the character of a solemn religious duty. 2 in private life Miss 
Burney noticed that, while no one on other subject h could he 
more attractive, jwdities had to he carefully avoided. 4 ilis 
irritability is so terrible on tluiL theme, that it. gives immediately 
to liis face the expression of n man who is going to defend himself 
from tnurdnrom.’ 3 Age was beginning to press visibly upon him 
and although it had taken nothing from the (tower of liis intel¬ 
lect., although it seemed to have even imparted a riehernud more 
gorgeous splendour to his eloquence, it hud robbed him of all 

* IVIIcw’h TJ/r nf HUfawnth, 1. HIS. who rwulH Darke's lulcr li-llctu and 
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elasticity of spirits, lie foil himself, and his friends clearly saw, 
that lie needed absolute repose, but French affairs plunged him 
into a condition of the most violent and painful excitement, ami 
the correspondence which poured in upon him from all Kurnpe, 
iind his coustant intercourse with men who had lost everything 
by tlio calamities in .France, never suffered it to ling. 

No one saw so deeply or so accurately info the future, but 
no one was at the same time more constantly haunted by the 
sense of the extreme uncertainty of all political predictions, 1 
in his e Remarks on the Policy of the Allies,' which wan published 
in I5WI, there is a most impressive and powerful passage on tlm 
little weight tlint can on these matters be attached oven to 1>lm 
most careful inferences drawn from history and speculation,, 
‘There are some fundamental points in which nature never 
change-H, but they are few and obvious, and Itching rather to 
morals Ilian to politics. Hut so far as regards political mutters 
the human mind and human affairs arc susceptible to infinite 
modi(ini! ions, and of combinations wholly now and unlocked for. 
Very few, lor instancse, could have imagined that property, 
which has been taken for natural dominion, should through the 
whole of a vast kingdom lose all its importance and even its 
influence. How many could have thought that the most com¬ 
plete anil formidable revolution in a great empire should be 
made by men of letters? that atheism could produce one of the 
most violently operative principles of fanaticism ? that in a 
f Commonwealth, in a manner mulled in war, ami in an extensive 
and dreadful war, military commanders should bo ofiittle or no 
account? that the (Inn vent ion should not contain one military 
man of name? tlmt administrative bodies in a state of the 
utmost confusion and of huts a momentary duration, mid com¬ 
posed of men with not one imposing part of character, should lie 
aide to govern the country and its armies with an authority 
which the most settled senates and the most respected monarchs 

1 Thn Mfuno (vmvlotlon wax con- nl prAvoir, Nouh noinmrw dim fivf]u#ln» 
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scarcely ever hu,d in tlio samo degree ? * The possibility that 
the French Revolution was the beginning of a new political 
state which would gradually unfold itself, and in which the old 
maxims and principles on which the ancient freedom of England 
mainly rested might become inapplicable, was not altogether 
absent from Ills mind. ‘If a groat change is to bo made in 
human affairs,’ lie wrote in 17!H, ‘the minds of men will bo 
fitted to it; thn general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way. Every fear, every hopo, will forward it; and then they who 
persist in opposing this mighty current in human affairs will 
appear rather to resist thn decrees of Providence itself than the 
mere designs of moil. They will uot be resolute and firm, but 
perverse and obstinate.’ 1 

It was soon evident that thn opinions of men in England 
were rapidly veering round to Thirko, and testimonies of ad¬ 
hesion came from many Hides. His old friend Kir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, who had always boon a steady Whig, look occasion short ly 
aller the breach to expruHH his feelings, by appending to an 
engraving of one of his pictures of Burke the famous lines in 
‘Paradise Lost, 9 describing the solitary fidelity of Ahdiel. A. 
considerable number of impressions had been worked off before 
JBurko learnt the compliment, ami with characteristic modesty 
ho at once hastened to Reynolds, and insisted that the linos 
should be obUtoruted on the plate and that all impressions from 
it which had not been distributed should bo destroyed. 8 Home 
of his warmest personal as well as politiral friends, however, 
for a time stood aloof in manifest and painful perplexity. Much 
was Lord Kitovilliam, who in private avowed Ids full agreement 
with Burke's estimate of the Revolution, and who retained all 
his affection for him, but who jimiaed him of dislnjalfy in his 
party, and refused on this ground to give a soul in Parliament 
to his son. 3 Such was Kir Gilbert Elliot, who shrunk from 
seeing him, fearing, as he frankly said, the inlluenm which 
liurko seldom failed tin obtain over his judgment. 4 Knelt was 
Windham, who iiad long looked on Burke us tint wisest and U-sfc 
of living men, and had welcomed with enthusiasm his ‘ Refine* 
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tions on tho French Revolution,’ hut who now refusod to moot 
him at a dinner party. 1 Yet all these wore soon reunited to 
him, not only in personal friendship and affection, but also in 
political agreement. Miss Burney relates a characteristic con¬ 
versation she had, at a somewhat earlier period, with Windham. 
She had spoken of Burke’s wonderful abilities, but hail kept a 
significant silotoo alwut his judgment. ‘Suddenly,’ sho says, 
‘ and with a look of extreme keenness, Mr. Windham turned his 
eyes upon me, ami exclaimed, “ Yes, and lie has very highly also 
the faculty of being right . . . nob llio world alone, oven his 
friends are apt to misjudge him. What he enters upon, how¬ 
ever, with earnestness, you will commonly find, turns out as lie 
represents it.’” s 

It was noticed as a sign of the direction of opinion, that 
Burko now seldom appeared in the popular carientures as tho 
‘Jesuit of St. Oilier,’ while ho was constantly represented as u 
patriot denouncing tho Revolution and its apologias. 3 The 
cry ‘Church in danger’ was fast rising as it luul not dime since 
the days of Haelmveroll. In spite of tlui languor of the English 
Church during tho eighteenth century, and the powerful anti- 
eccloHuistical inlluenccH that were abroad, Ihirkn luul probubly 
not exaggerated when he descrils'd the English attachment to 
a religious national establishment ns ‘above all other things, 
and beyrmd all other nations,’ 4 and although the destruction of 
a impish establishment in a foreign land might seem a mutter 
of little consequence to EngliHlimeti, it woh too industriously 
held up as an example to be regarded with indifference. Tho 
clergy wore soon thoroughly alarmed, uiul the pulpits lagan to 
ring with denunciations of the Revolution. More than one 
sermon against it was delivered in the presence of Burke; but 
though they echoed his views, he hoard them witli undisguised 
impatience. ‘Surely,' he Huitl, ‘the Church is a place where 
oun day's truce may be allowed to tliu dissensions mill animusi- 
tieH of mankind.’ fl 

Tho destruction of the privileges of the French arisioeraey, 
and especially tho exciting nml^dromntio episode of the flight to 

* WltuUuun's Mary, p. ilSft. * UrJUttlim w an the French Itera* 

* MikIiiiid 1 irArliliiy’s Many, 1700. lutlrui. 
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Viirennes antL the recapture Df the King, greatly strengthened 
the popular intorest in French affairs. In London there was 
no mistaking tlia delight at the news of the King’s escape, and 
the dejection at his recapture, and if the flight had succeeded, 
there would pTohahly have been a general illumination. 1 When 
the King escaped from Paris, the Jacobins in that city at once 
addressed a circular lotter to all the societies affiliated with 
them, and a copy of this letter was sent to the ltovoluticn 
Society in London, which published it in the Knglish news¬ 
papers.® At the end of June 1701,1 Vie,stley wrote from Bir¬ 
mingham to Lindsey, <0ur anxiety during the King ef France's 
escape, ami our joy on his capture, cannot be described. . . . 
The High Church party are mnrtifii*d in the extreme. ... A 
majority, l Tear, ef Englishmen a,re in their KcntihinntH, so that 
we are far indeed behind the French. In spite of all we can 
write or do, an attachment to high maxims of (lovmnnenb gains 
ground lams lin ^ the hive ofliherty is on the decline.’ 3 

The Society at Birmingham, of which Priestley was the 
most prominent member, advertised their intention of meeting 
jit an hotel on Thursday, July M<, to commemorate the taking 
of the Bastille; and a few days before the meeting, an exceed¬ 
ingly seditious and inflammatory handbill, which was afterwards 
disclaimed by the Society, had been circulated. The result was 
a iHipular rising, which on a smaller scale reproduced nearly 
alt the features of the Cordon riots in London, lb begun with 
an athiok on the hotel whmv tint members of tho Society were 
assembled, but bolero the day had dosed, the mob had totally 
destroyed two of the principal meeting Iiousch in Birmingham, 
uh well as the house of Priestley, his library, his manuscripts, 
and his philosophical apparatus. On Friday the magistrates 
enrolled a large body of special constables, but they proved too 
weak bo restrain tho mob, For three days tho houses of promt- 
nuut dissenters or democrats in Birmingham and its immediate 
neighbourhood were wrecked or burned. Many lives worn lost, 
and as in London, tho rioters wore often too intoxicated to escape 
from the (lames they had kindled. Churchmen and Metliodists 
worn in general unmolested, butchers were bauds of men levy-* 

* tturWi ill. 225, * Tom line's Life «f PUl % ill. 272. 
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inrr indiscriminately contributions of drink anil money. Tt was 
not. till Mnmlny morning tlmt llio arrival of a troop of cavalry 
from Nottingham restored order. 1 * Ill 

Tlie tide ran ho high that Priestley found it necessary to 
leave Birmingham, and a A nr a short reside* nee in London ho 
took refuge in America. His pecuniary losses wore compen¬ 
sated by private contributions and by a rate levied on the dis¬ 
trict where they had occurred, 2 but the loss of his manuscripts 
rouhl not bo replaced, ami lie conhl not console himself by any 
belief in his popularity. ‘The. sumo bad spirit,’ he wrote, ‘per¬ 
vaded tho whole kingdom, 1 and at Hackney, Manchester, and 
all over tho West of Knglund lie believed it to bo nearly as 
powerful as at Hirminglmm. 3 Burke looking at the situation, 
from another point of view eormbnrates this opinion. lie 
noticed that at this time in all parts of Knglund the linvcrn- 
rnent had difficulty in protecting the affiliated democratic 

societies from the attacks of t.lio mob. 4 

* 

While those tilings were happening, the Oonstitnent Assem¬ 
bly, whit'll fills the first act of the great draniu of tho French 
Revolution, was drawing rapidly to its close. Tho reorganisa¬ 
tion of France which has been described laid been mainly ar- 
complished by April 1791, but on the second of the preceding 
xuunth France had experienced a fatal loss in the death of 
Mirahcau, the only really great leader before Napoleon, pro¬ 
duced by the Revolution, the only man wlmso prescient ami 
darling intellect, and whose indomitable will, might have at 
once guided and moderated its course, if his moral character 
had boon in any degree cm a level with his abilities, ami if a 
few more years hod linen granted him, he might have taken a 
foremost place among the rulers of men. lie died predicting 
grout calamities to his country, ‘ Pigmies, 1 lie once said, 1 can 
destroy, but it needs a great man to build,' and he fully saw 
that in spito of all that had boon done, no lasting edifice had as 
yet been constructed* 

To the (Jourfc with which he had of late been negotiating, 

4 * » 

1 Hnci a full arsonrnit of the riot*, 1 Unit's tf/o of it, 121. 
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his loss was UTeporable. Ever sines October 3 mid (>, 1 7fc>!), 
the position of Lewis XVI. had been an intolerable one. Ui>- 
nudod ono by one of his royal prerogatives, uounded deeply in 
his religious feelings by the civil constitution of the clergy, 
which had now been formally condemned by the Pope, deprived 
of his bodyguard, restricted in his movements, and repeatedly 
menaced and insulted, ho was a virtual prisoner, while the 
princes of his family woro in Germany endeavouring to form 
a longue for his deliverance. At last after long and painful 
hesitation, ho resolved to make an effort to recover his freedom 
by flying to tlio frontier town of Montim'ily, whore the Margins 
do Jlnuilhl, at the head of a body of troops who had not } of 
swerved from their allegiance, was ready to receive him. If 
these woro not sufficient, tho Emperor Leopold promised an 
Austrian forco. On the night of dune £10, the royal fugitives 
left the Tuilerins on their ill-fated enterprise. Tho next day 
they were arrested at Yarennos, and brought buck prisoners to 
l’aris. * 

The danger of tho situation was much aggravated by the 
memorial which tho King hnd lelt liehind him, protesting 
against and invalidating nil that had 1n>oii dorm during his 
captivity. Ilo ouumomtod in thiH remarkable document the 
long Horios of conenHsions which he had made. He bad of his 
own free will summoned tho .Status-General, doubled the num¬ 
ber of the deputies of the third estate, invested tho Htates- 
(I moral in the session of June 211 with the essential powers of 
a free Parliament, put nu end to tho long conflict of orders by 
himself directing their union, introduced largo and searching 
economies into his Court. Hut all his nets, lio complniued, hnd 
boon misconstrued and pnrvortod. The Htatios-Goneral, usurping 
tho character of a Constituent Assembly, hud undertaken to 
remodel tho whole Constitution of France. It denied the King 
the right of withholding his assent from articles which wore 
constitutional; it assumed to itself the solo right of deciding 
what articles belonged to this class, and it luul reduced his 
authority to a more phantom. His right of dissolving tho 
Assembly, anrl his right of‘pardon, luul been annulled. His 
vtto on legislation was so limited ns to bo purely illusory. 
Almost all his power, almost all bis patronage iu the law 
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courts, in the army, in the interior administration of the 
country, in tli 0 department of iinnnres, in tlm management of 
foreign affairs, had been taken away, and for nearly two years 
he had been a prisoner, expired to gross indignities in his own 
capital. In the mean time Urn whole country had been thrown 
into unexampled confusion; ‘all thn powers of fiovernnienl 
disowned; all property violated; personal safety evenwhere 
endangered; crimes remaining unpmifahed; perfect anarchy 
triumphing over the laws;* a nuiltitiideof Hflf-uniislit utcd elubi 
ruling Franco with a roil of iron. The decrees whieli ho had 
signed, ho hail signed because ho had no power to reuint, and 
lie had withdrawn for a iitno from his capital in order to appeal 
freely Id his people. With their nshfalunro ho hoped to giw> 
Franco well-established liberty, nesting mi a Constitution freely 
accepted, consistent with the due resjM*ob for religion and pro¬ 
perty, and with the tirin adniinistratinn oftlm law. 1 

Fox afterwards said to Madame do Klael that the French 
ought at this time to have sulfored the King to escape, and to 
have established a Republic in Ids absence. It seemed, indeed, 
as if the restoration of the monarchy under Lewis XVI* had 
become impossible, and if the National Assembly laid bci*n a 
body such as Uurlcn doscriliiil if, them was everything to In 
loured from its exasperation. Rut, in truth, the language of 
Hurko as apples] to the first Assembly of the Revolution, 
though in no degree stronger than that, id 1 Mourner and of Lilly 
Tollendul, was lmt.li exaggerated and misleading. This Assembly 
had indeed done somn things which*went grossly tyrannical, 
and many lime's which went manifestly foolish. If had re¬ 
mained shamefully passive while its proceedings were systema¬ 
tically interrupted from the galleries, while its most ivs[**etul»Io 
members were intimidated and insulted, while scenes of intnler- 
ablo outrage and violence wore multiplying throughout. Frauen. 
Thorn lmd never, as Mourner truly said,* boon an example in 
Kuropn ‘of a country of equal stae and population in which thn 
menus of maintaining order were so completely annihilated, uud 
in which anarchy hud been more general and mom unbridled, 1 

1 Sen for thh docmmint ami tho * Mounter, /Mttrrhrn *ur Un 
reply nf tint Null.»rml Ahswnbly, tiro Vamn qn\ out om/mW ton A 
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l>ut the Assembly had as yet made nn single effort to arrest the 
evil by armed repression, or even by serious protest. It had 
destroyed or paralysed all the institutions and organisations of 
France; it had usurped the whole legislative authority; iUuul 
made the Executive so feeble that anarchy was inevitable, and 
all real power was passing fatally and swiftly into tlm must 
dangerous hands. 

All this may be truly said, but it is also true that this 
Assembly, though seriously weakened by the secession of many 
of its best members, still consisted for the most part of men 
who, though tlie> n ere theorists and enthusiasts, wen* not volun¬ 
tary tyrants or voluntary anarchists, and were far from vicious 
or malevolent. It contained a very unusual amount of talent, 
and many men of high character and unobtrusive knowledge; 
but it was inexperienced and unguided, and divisions, jealousies, 
cowardice, contagious enthusiasm, and a servile devotion to 
gem‘nil maxims ami abstract principles pin veil a great part in 
its proceedings. One of the most remarkable lessons which 
history teaches is how ddlieult it is to infer from the uets of 
legislators their dispositions or even their intentions. It is 
quite, possible for measures to be curried by a (lovernrnout, a 
party, err a Parliament, which the majority of the memlierH wlm 
compose that (iovermnent, party, or Parliament, heartily dislike. 
The resolution of a few extreme and united men, the admission 
in an »p(»irMutly innocuous form of some principle which may 
lie afterwards extended, the surprises and unexpected combina¬ 
tions and compromises of (Mirty tactics, the lassitude or cowardice 
or want of foresight of majorities, the piecemeal and uncon¬ 
nected manner in which great questions are debuted, often give 
A turn to events wholly different from the genuine wishes of the 
actors. A numerous assembly, inexperienced, intoxicated with 
enthusiasms and wild political doctrines, and entirely uncon¬ 
trolled by wiy leading statesman or well-established parly 
organisations, was peculiarly liable to blind, sudden, incon¬ 
siderate and dangerous impulses. 

But there is, I think, abundant evidence, both from the 
writings of its cent tmi pantries and from its own proceedings, 
that the National Assembly was an essentially well-menning 
body. Its most honnumlderepudintitm of Imtikrupley ut n tiun» 
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tv] n»n bankruptcy scvnif'd mo»st tempting, its refusal to protect, 
itwelf by any press law from the most constant anrl virulent 
attacks, its refusal to abridge the liberty which it lmd pro¬ 
claimed by any permanent measure against emigration, 1 i( a disin¬ 
terested though most lbolisli resolution that none of its members 
should during Ihr next four years accept any olliun under the 
Crown, show clearly the belter side of its character, anil its pro¬ 
ceedings after the capture of the King prove decisively that 
although it liail completely sapped the monarchy it had no real 
wish to destroy it. A strong and genuine desire waH shown in 
maintain Lewis XVL on the throne, to abstain from am measure 
wliirli mighti give occasion for a foreign invasion, anrl, above 1 ull, 

* to terminate as quickly as possible the* Kevolut ion. The Kepuli- 
lieun party under Ibdiespierre, which desired the deposition of 
the King, proved wholly insignificant in the (’!h;unber, <i ami 
Ihirnave, who hail onee, been in the extreme party of devolution, 
throw all his eloquence into the cause of the King. Among f hi* 
Paris chilis a more violent and formula bhi republican party 
appeared, but for the. first and only time in its history the 
National Assembly nerved itself to maintain order by fore**, 
Martial law was proclaimed. 'Hu* red Hag was hung out from 
the Town Hall, mid Lafayette, at the head of the National 
Ciuard, suppressed energetically and with some bloodshed a 
republican rising. It was determined that tlm (Jonstifut,inn 
should bo revised, omlKxlied in a single inst rumouti, and formally 
adopted by the King, and that if ho consented to swear fcoifc, tins 
should bo deemed his reconciliation with the nation and Ins 
captivity should cease. Till that time ho was provisionally 
sus]>ewlod. 

The King accepted these terms, and on Keplendicr 14,1701, 
lie solemnly promised to olwerve the Constitution containing 
the many changes that have Immui already descrihed. It is only 
hero uoct k Hsary to odd that the future lji^gislutureH wort* limited 

1 Some tsni|Ktritrv mesHim s wrru cubit pie w Kurtipe mUtivamnu 1ft Li 
takrm after tho tllifht to Vurenm**, lUivaludun Kranystlws’ htemirn Jlr\~ 
but thiijr wwpo obolUhiwltm Nept. M, Until tjw % US. SOS, HU). Ifrlwiot even 
See (iSfurr^ns Mint, dta Ibhurt/wt dtt docjlamt (tlimtsh no doubt with mueli 
la ttfivdutl#n f yp, 248,244>- MiiKKunitlon) that In the Aupitsl of 

1 On the vuiy nm*U number of that yonr lit) know but two It*pub- 
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ore (ieiil *, 4 bft Mmtjha do fOptnlon unlf, 
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to periods nf two ywirs, which tho King had nopowor to abridge 
by a dissolution; that they were to consist of 745 members, 
irrespective of those who might be afterwards granted to the 
colonies; and that they were to be chosen by a process of double 
election, primary Assemblies consisting of all ‘ active citizens,’ 
who fulfilled the conditions that have been already named, 
electing electors who in their turn chose the deputies. On tho 
motion of Robespierre all property qualification for the deputies 
was abolished, hut it was still necessary for the electors in the 
primary Assemblies to pay a small direct tax equal to tho value 
of throe days’ labour, and a substantial property qualification 
was exacted from tho members of tho electoral Assemblies. In 
towns of more than 0,4)01) souls, it consisted of a revenue equal- 
to 1 lie value of 200 days’ labour, drawn from property, or of the 
occupation, of a house of the annual value of 501) days 1 labour, 
hi tho country ami in the smaller towns tho qualification was 
somewhat lower. Ouo pact of the Onusl.il ution is curious, 
because it hIiovvu that the National Assembly was not absolutely 
blind to the lesson which the experience of its own proceedings 
had abundantly supplied, of the facility with which a single 
1)1 lumber can change all tho institutions of a country, and of the 
extreme danger of such a facility of organic change. It was 
provided that no change could be made in the Constitution until 
three successive Legislatures had ashed for it, and until it bad 
been enacted by a fourth Legislature specially chosen and 
specially enlarged in numbers for this very purpose. It is a 
strange thing if an Assembly, which had shown itself so con¬ 
temptuous of all tho limitations of its own authority, anti which 
hud so effectually destroyed every possible counterpoise to its 
power, should have imagined that it could in this way effectually 
bind its successors. 

One other smt of Urn first National Assembly must be men¬ 
tioned, which, though carried with excellent intentions, was 
perliapH in its consequences the worst of alb It was the act of 
abnegation by which it decreed that none of its memlxTH should 
be eligible for the succeeding Legislature. In this way an 
Assembly, whose chief faults sprang from inexperience in the 
management of public affairs, anil which hail at last acquired 
some experience, condemned the country to fill I again into the 
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hands of men who liail umio, uiul the French people wore for¬ 
bidden to select os their representatives any of those eminent 
and respectable men to whom I hoy had spontaneously turned 
at the time when the elections worn really five, and before the 
tyranny of tlio clubs had begun. Hardly any other single slop 
contributed ho largely to prepare the way for the horrors that 
followed. Franco noon presented to the world the appalling 
spectacle of a great nation which was mainly governed by itn 
criminal] chesses, anil by fanatics who in wisdom and sobriety of 
judgment wen* hardly uIkivo the level of iiedlam. 

At the time when the Constituent Assembly dissolve! 
itself, the polilieal horizon around France was rapidly darken¬ 
ing. During the latter half of I7K!>, during the whole of I7tMt, 
and during the first half of I71H it np|x*nred probable to the 
best olwervers tlmt whatever elfed-tl«* French Revolution might 
have upon the internal constitutions of (he great kingdoms of 
Europe, it would not lead to any foreign war. It is true that 
some signs of a menacing description might Im already defected. 
Several of I,lie Herman princes laid large possessions mid femlal 
rights in Alsace which laid been iu*(|aired when that province 
was part, of (lermuny, but which had beau recognised when 
Alsace luul become French, and had lieen formally eoriiiriued 
uad gaarantetsl by thn Treaty of Westphalia ; and the uliolilinu 
of these, with all other feudal rights, in August 17Kb produced 
angry protests from the (Sermnn princes, and great indignation 
in the (lernian Diet. There were also many disquiet ing sym- 
pt.mns of the close conm*ction liefwcoii French demagogiies and 
the disaoutieuted memhers of other nations. French iiidueneo 
was clearly traced in the troubles in the Austrian Netherlands, 
and in Rtfgc. The so-called patriotic (uirfy in Holland liegnn 
to revive. There worn signs of the now spirit in Roland, in 
Kaxony, in the oedesiiuttiaal clectoraU > H of (iortnaiiy, in Herne, 
and in (hmovn. Refugees from Hut insurgent provinees of 
other Powers worn received with ostiontatiious favour by French 
politicians, and lottors of sympathy were rend in the .luenhiti 
CJIub of Paris frrim every capital in EurojHi. in dune 171 •() 
the Prussian Anunharsis Oloofaj, itrcoiujuuiicd liy a mini her of 
adventurers in foreign dresses, Hp|«*ared in the Nat ional Assem¬ 
bly us * the ambassador of tin* human race,’ clitimiug in the uamo 
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of the enslaved nations of Europe the sympathy of emancipated 
Prance, and the Assembly treated this grotesque masquerade 
with perfect seriousness, and welcomed the ‘ambassador 9 to the 
sitting. On the other hand, it was well known that streams of 
emigrants were passing from France, and imploring succour in 
the chief Courts of the Continent. Rumours of coming inva¬ 
sion were frequently circulated and readily believed, and Lameth 
declared that the approaching war would bo a war of all the 
kings against all tbe nations. 1 

At the same time nothing can bo more certain than that tho 
bulk of the first National Assembly was ns far as possible from 
desiring any foreign conquest. The whole cutlmsiaHm, the 
whole ambition of thn rising party was directed to realising in 
France a Government in accordance with tho •theories of Rous¬ 
seau, Thu one serious danger of war was that which arose in 
the autumn of 171)0, in the quarrel between England and Hpniu 
on the question of Nootka Hound, when Spain, in accordance 
with the terms of the still subsisting alliance, claimed the as¬ 
sistance of Franco, and when the King’s Ministers shewed some 
inclination to accede to the demand. The Assembly) as we have 
seen, acting in this case at the insligntion of the most revolu¬ 
tionary party, entirely refused its assent.. It marked its em¬ 
phatically peaceful policy, by enacting that tho King could 
never proclaim war except. after its decree. It voted a solemn 
declaration that it disclaimed in tho name of tho French nation 
every desire for conquest or aggression. It ordered the chained 
figures repnvwnting conquered nations that surrounded tho statue 
of Ijowis XIV. to be taken away, as they wort) an iumdt to other 
countries inconsistent with the spirit of tho new Government, 
and, what was more important, it voted after some mouths’ delay 
an indemnity te the German princes in compensation for their 
feudal rights. These things, but especially the extreme inten¬ 
sity with which the national mind was eonrcnlruled on internal 
and organic changes, seemed to foreshadow a long period of 
peace, and the impression was strengthened by the utter con¬ 
fusion of French finances, and the complete disorganisation of 
the French army. All discipline and subordination scorned to 

1 Boo Anmtftl ifttfWrr, 1701* pp. 2111 , 21 1 . Hylicl, HliL tin la llrrolutitw, 
l 107, JOB, 201. 
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hiivci disappeared from flip ranks, and when duvefions wore 
given to arm the fleut at Hirst, m con.-equrnre of1.hu Kiiglish 
preparations for war with Kpniu, I In* alarming fort, was dbrlnsed 
that the same spirit of mutiny was eipuilly prevalent among the 
sailors, and that the French lleub was wntircl) unlit lur a w-rimis 
war. 

The question of peace or war seemed. therefore, in de- 
pond nn tho atlitude of (ho oilier millineiifal Powers. Their 
combinations, alliances, mul iiiilugoiiNiiH had during Ha* last 
few years linen continually changing like tho patterns in a 
kaleidoscope, and Urn la«t elni|ifer hut one will, I 
liavii gi\cn a Kiiflirii^ntly clear idmi of the objerls at which 
they were aiming. 

Tho policy of Russia was simple and perfectly cnieidenl. 
She desired to appropriate ns much as she could of Hie territory of 
Turkey, ami what remained of Mm territory of Poland, mul us n 
menus to the latter end, to maintain in t hut imfort mint*-n mul ry » 
general anarchy and a strong Russian interest. Age hud in no 
degree diminished flu* energy and ambition of ('aflierine, and a. 
long career of success had given her a ImhumIIcsh self-confidence. 
No sovereign in Kurope was employed in enterprises of aggran¬ 
disement) ho incessantly or so skilfully, with a more com pinto 
disregard for all moral scruple, with a morn absolute and cynical 
indifference to the sacrifice of hecatoinhs of human lives. When, 
hmvevnr, the French Revolution broke out, she wits still occu¬ 
pied with her Turkish war. 

The objects of the 1‘hnpornr were less constant arid more 
various. The dose and uiirmtuml conned ion which had sub¬ 
sisted between the (lourts of Vienna and Ht. Petersburg during 
the reign of Joseph II. was diminished it was at first thought 
destroyed by the dentil of that sovereign in February 1700, 
ami the Convention of ReicluMilmrh, which was completed in Mm 
following summer, withdrew Austria from the Turkish War. The 
imoxpimtod protraction, however, through mom than a year, of 
the negotiation for the definite jmwc, soon slewed that tho con¬ 
nection between Austria mid Russia was not nt an ctid, and that 
by supporting Russian jjolicy, tho Umimror still hoped to gain 
some Turkish territory on tho side of Orsova. He w f as also 
desirous of minimising as much as pn.*mblo tin* popular privi- 
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leges he was obliged to concede or recognise in Flanders, # and 
perhaps of reverting, if an occasion offered, to tlie idea of Joseph 
of exchanging Austrian Flanders for Bavaria. As the brother 
of the French Quesn ho was mors interested than other sove¬ 
reigns in Frunch affairs, and tlie peculiar dignity nf his position 
as tlie head of tlio Empire made him the natural champion of 
monarchy, and of tho interests of the minor German princes 
who wore aggrieved by the abolition of feudal rights in Alsace, 
Leopold had come to tlie throne with the reputation of an’ 
eminently far-smug, cautious, and sagacious man, and his 
phlegmatic and proems Limiting disposition was curiously unlike 
the restless and impulsive nature of his brother; but, like most 
men of Ins teinperamiuit, he was herniating and irresolute, and 
these faults ant more dangerous in foreign than ul domes¬ 
tic |iiiliiy. The bad condition of Austrian iinunnes greatly 
strengthened his pacific tendencies. Ninee 17o(i Annina had 
been in c.Iuho alliance with France, and Kaunits, who was 
the chief author of that alliance, though in extreme old age, 
laid still a great influence on Austrian nHeirs. With Russia 
the Kmperor was on terms of alliance. With Poland hi* was on 
friendly terms, but. his relations with Holland were still troubled, 
and the difficulties which had arisen about the negotiations at 
Nistova made it for some months very probable that tho 
Eastern war might again extend it n area, and that Russia and 
tho Emperor might bo found in armed opposition to Prussia, 
England, anil Turkey. Among English politicians the Emperor 
was at this time regarded with extreme (list rust. 

Prussia, as wo have soon, was still in close alliance witli 
England and Holland, but law national policy was .steadily 
directed to two objects. Tlie first, was, U ) oppose and weaken 
in every field the Austrian power, which ovorshiwlowed her in 
Germany. The second was, to increase her Polish possessions 
by the annexation of Dnntaig ami Thorn. Him was much dis* 
apfKuntod by tho failure of the ingenious combinations by 
which she bad sought to obtain this end, and the Triple 
Alliance luul been more than once severely strained. England 
find Holland were great colonial Powers, but in Europe their 
supremo interest was the inniutcimuco of a permanent and 
secure peace* Prussia, on tlm other baud, was a rising Power 
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eagerly bent on territorial aggrandisement. Unlike tins other 
continental Powers, she possessed a regular f.misuru accumulated 
with a view to war, and it was the firm conviction of her King 
that his army was tho best in Europe. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is not surprising that the difficulty of maintaining a 
united policy between England, Holland, and Prussia, should 
have been extremely great; but Pitt at Inched 1 lie utmost value 
to the Prussian alliance, and hoped, by gradually drawing llin 
Kinperor into it, to establish a conned ion which would secure 
Id Europe that long period of peace -which lie most ardently 
desired. 

11 was mi the ad ion of these three Powers flint Ihe rjnesl ion of 
peaeo or war with France mainly depended. Tim Kings of Hpaiu 
and Naples, indeed, uml the Duke of Hnvoy were ready to give 
the French emigrants Home hopes and even some mono}, and 
(iiistaviiH 111. of Hwedeii was not. only ready but eager to draw 
t.lm sword rm their behalf. Perfectly incapable either of lusting 
attachment or resentment, and caring for little but the excite¬ 
ment of adventure, this strange sovereign was now In close 
alliance with his old enemy Russia, and was burning to dis¬ 
tinguish himself in new fields. Hut bis ox«hcf|uer, as usual, 
was empty, and he could do nothing without the subventions of 
Ids neighbours. 

The real interest and attention of the three great conti¬ 
nental Powers, however, were now directed mueh loss to Franco 
and its Revolution than to another revolution which npjXMirod 
to them much more closely connected with their interests, and 
which it will now be necessary very briefly to denari bo. 

Ever since the death of Mnhirski hi IfiOfi, tho condition of 
Poland had been one of deplorable ami increasing anarchy. In 
an o[Mm country surrounded by ambitious and intriguing neigh* 
bourn, a strong internal organisation and a powerful and well- 
disciplined army wercwdisoluiely essential, but Poland was cursed 
with tho most miserable Constitution that over enfeebled and 
demoralised a nation. Her tdectivo monarchy continually ex¬ 
posed her to civil war, to foreign intorfernnoo, to. sovereigns who 
were foreign nominees; while the fear lent the reigning sovereign 
should found a dynarty led Him Diet to reduce the arm} much 
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below ilie limits wliicli were essential to tbe safety of the 
country. Political power was almost wholly in the hands of a 
numerous and poor nobility, while the absurd institution of tho 
Liberum Veto enabled a single dissenter to invalidate the pro¬ 
ceedings of a whole Diet 1 Never was there n Constitution 
more manifestly framed to paralyse national prosperity, and to 
invite and facilitate foreign intrigue. Russia carefully and 
with great expenditure maintained her party in the country, 
and Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and Fiance, had all at different 
tunes pursued the same policy. Augustus IT., who succeeded 
Sobieski, drew Poland into close alliance with Russia in her 
long conflict with Charles X1T. of Sweden, and tho Polish 
crown became one of the great objects of the war. Twice 
Augustus was dethroned. Twice he regained his crown, and 
when he died in 17#) ho left his country almost ruined by war, 
and incurably divided into hostile factions. Stanislaus, who was 
Hum elected, was dethroned by a Russian army, and Russian 
power placed both Augustus ill- of Kaxony and his successor, 
Stanislaus Puuiatowski, on the Polish throne. 

Already, and indeed for many years, there had been frequent 
plans and predictions of a partition of* Poland. 91 Corruption 
nud anaychy had greatly weakened tho national character, but 
Poland contained many true patriots, and they saw clearly that 
u reform uftlio Constitution was indispensable to the security 
of their country, if the nation hod boon left free to work out 
its own destinies such a reform would probably have been 
elleeted, but it was the deliberate and systematic policy of Russia 
and Prussia to maintain anarchy in Poland in order that it 
might never rise to prosperity or power or independence. With 
this object they agreed at the bnginuiug of tho reign of Stanis¬ 
laus Ponialiowski, that they would maintain by force the existing 
(Jonstituti<maiul oppose any attempt to abolish tho Liberum Veto 
or tio make the monarchy hereditary. A strong and earnest 

1 In awns of extreme necessity, it (Jrolx, Constituthm uf /frmy/r, i. IM2- 
whh possible) to * uonfrrloralo' tho #15. 

Diet, in which ohm tho Liberum VHo * For an Interesting collection oC 
w«4* for a short Unio suspeudr-d, and predictions unrl schemes of mrti- 
questions wero curries! by plurality turn, sno Hurd, Qtmthm if Orient 
of votes* Boo (Jcrant von Mollkn’n tnt XVlllmts Nthw, pp. If) 21, H7. 
Poland (ICiiKlIsh trails.), pp. M, 15. Flelclirps HWory ty iWrfW, pp. 
HoubftOuu, (hue,i$ U. La SO B8, 
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effort was, notwithstanding, mudo to effect tliu former object, 
anti the reform was so powerfully supported that it would 
have undoubtedly succeeded had not llussia again interfered’, 
and re-csiablislied, with the concurrence of Prussia, the Fabernm 
Veto in its full stringency. 1 llcliginnfi rlis.-ensions wliieh now 
broke out gave new pretexts for Itimsian interference. Itussian 
armies menaced, invaded, ruxngcd, and nmipied tlie count rv,mid 
Polish patriots were sent, by Hu«rjhu authority to Siberia. Tie* 
jealousy of the three grenfi Powers alone for a limn Mixed Poland. 
At last they agreed upon their share of flu* spoil. In 1772 
they signed 1 in the lmiue of the Holy Trinity 1 treaties for the 
plunder of Poland, and in a few months (lie first partition was 
easily effected, ft was justified at the time, ami has been 
defended by some lal cr historians on tin* ground of' that very 
anarchy, which il» had been for many x ears a main object of fun 
of the plundering Powers in foment and to perpetuate. 

Poland emerged from the ordeal weakened, mutilated, and 
humiliated, but still a not inconsiderable Power, and for a time 
there seemed some hope that the greed of her neighbours was 
sated, mid that she would be allowed to attain some measure of 
prosperity. A strong natiomd spirit xvas aroused by disaster, 
ami great efforts wen* made to itupro\ f e the army, to disseminate 
education, and to raise up a [uirty favourable to ndniinistmihe 
reform.* The three Powers at. the time of the partition formally 
guaranteed the integrity of the jsirtion of Poland which re¬ 
mained, but KaunitiB and Pmlerielc the ({rent at this very time 
distinctly foresaw that, when it became convenient another par¬ 
tition would follow.* For the present, however, the language of 
the three Powers was \*ory conciliatory, mid as the Turkish War 
was impending, all parties desired a Polish nllianee. In 17701 he 
King himself urged u|m»u Urn Diet the necessity of revising the 
Constitution, In 1780 the Chancellor Zumoiski proposed the 
abolition of the Liberum Veto ami of the election of tlm sovereign, 
bub tlux propositions were rejected by tlm Diet The serfs, 
however, on many large properties were emancipated, and there 
was a strong movement towards a union of nlmwcH. In 1787, 

1 Karel, pp. 1#, 24. Fletcher, pp. AM mm tv* *ur k /W/j pur, f. 5fli 2 ft. 

21M, 2lit. -* Norel, ti'tMbut 

■ Hoe mi Uiwm* reforms* O^IiiMkfrt XVlUme WtHt\ pp. !'7I, Sf/li. 
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whan Catharine was making her triumphal journey through 
tho Crimea and preparing another invasion of Turkey, iSIiuilhIuus 
obtained from her an assurance that Russia would not make a 
change in the Constitution of Poland a pretext for a now 
partition, and a similar assurance was obtained from Joseph of 
Austria. 1 Catherine had at this time great hopes of obtaining 
an alliance of the Poles against their old supporters the Turks, 
and Hnch an alliance was formally tendered, but it was rejected 
by the Pules, who had snll'ered intolerablemisevy from tlm seini- 
barhavons 1 mules of Russia, wliile the Turks had observed all 
thetenuHof tho Peace of CarlnwitM with that scrupulous fidelity 
wlurb so ivmarkably distinguished them from Christian Powers, 

Another alliance, however, was Npcedily formed, which 
seemed to prinnisa happier days for Poland. AVlum tlm nego¬ 
tiation with Russia was pending, tho Minister of tlm King of 
Prussia presented to the Polish Diet in tlm name ofliis Court a 
remarkable paper, Holomnly protesting against film proposed 
alliance. Jt could add nothing, the Prussian Minister said, to 
the security of Poland, for both Russia and 11m Kmporor had 
already guaranieed its integrity. Rumours, it is true, had been 
eirculuted, deeply derngntory 1o tlm honour of tlm King of 
Prussia, imputing to him designs ineousisteut with tlm integrity 
of Poland. Against all such imputations tlm Prussian Minister 
solemnly protested, and in exchange for tlm Russian alliance 
lie offered Poland a close alliance with Prussia with a renewed 
promise to defend her aguiiiHfc every enemy. 

This alliance was speedily accepted. Prussia solemnly 
guaranteed the integrity of Poland. Him promised to assist 
her against all hostile attacks and all interference with her 
internal concerns. Tlm King of Prussia not only fully recog¬ 
nised tlm right of the Polish people as an independent nation 
to revise their Constitution, hut lie also strongly urged them 
to do so. 

It is prohablo that tlm hope of obtaining, l»y soum amicable 
arrangement, Diluting and Tlmrn was already in tlm minds of 
tlmPrnsHian statesmen, but this question was not as yet brought 
forward, aud tho immediate motives of tlmir policy were of a 
different kind. It was at this time tlmir main object to lmild 
1 U’Oghmkl, 1.2H; Hulcliur, p. 2U7. 
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up a syst cm of alliances in opposition to Russia and the Emperor; 
and if, us appeared probable, the chief sueno of tlio conflict was 
in Turkey, the assistant's of Poland would be very valuable. 
The Prussian policy of detaching Poland from Russia was, 
however, perfectly successful, uud retying on Prussian mip|mrt> 
the Polish Diet, which first met in September 17riS and winch 
wipj confederated for the emergency, carried u series of reforms 
which totally changed 1,1m Constitution and condition of Poland. 
It was decreed that the army should lw raised from 120 , 00(1 
to lljl),0LM) men. The system of tuvitiou was thoroughly re¬ 
vised. A considerable representation was given to the trailin'' 
towns. Tim excessive powers of the Dietin'** were abolished. 
Tim Liberum Veto was swept away, and finally on May ft, I7UI, 
a new Const it uf ion was voted, in whieli, ullertlm reigning Kiri", 
the rrnwn was ollered t.o tlm Elector of Saxony and to Ids heirs 
for ever. 

It became evident at nu early singe of these reforms bow 
greatly tlm censideral ion of Poland in Europe had been mired. 
Sweden mid Turkey now eagerly sought her alliance, and tlm 
establishment of hereditary iiumaivliy was believed throughout 
Europe to have laid tlm foundation of Polish stability. It was, 
howevar, clear to nil close observers that Polish statesmen were 
playing a very dangerous game, anil it is easy in tlm light! of 
subsequent events to delect the grave mistakes of their i h>1 icy, 
(t was certain that Uussiu would resent bitterly what was done, 
mid slm early uimmineed to tlm Diet that she would ]<ermif, no 
change whatever in thn Constitution of 177ft. She was at 
present dts-ply involved in tlm Eastern quest ion, but tlm Polish 
reforms worn prolonged over so long a period that they luul no 
time to consolidate themselves lieforo Russia was again free. 
Everything too depended upon the fidelity of Prussia to lmr 
engagements, but tlm Poles had liegloctod one |K>worful means 
of Attaching her. r l1ie King of Prussia, hud offered a cmmnereiul 
tmttty in ormsidanitimi of thn cession of Diluting and Thorn, and 
English mediation was urgently employed to mipimii him. Rut 
tlm national fimling of Poland was so strongly opposed to tlm 
cession that tlm demand was refused. 

it is not, surprising that it Hlinuld have been so. No 
country in which a strong national sentiment, e\i,its lias ever 
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voluntarily consented to rede u wvll-idTeciod pnrtimi it f it* 
territory; bill flu.' impolicy nf tin* n-t'u ;il was not tin* inih- 
spicnous. There, was u jiciveptible shade of euldne,-,* intro¬ 
duced into tlm relutiouH between tin* two countries and if wan 
deepened by a rnzumir which was spread in Poland that Prussia 
and liiiKHin Lad bi*«*n uejrntialin# another pariilinn, and by 
jealousy foil at llrrlin at tin* soim>\\Itnl fiuhv friendly rela¬ 
tions of tin* Kmperor to Pnlnnd. At tin* sum* time tlu*iv 
was no breach or quarre]. Tin* Is in# of Pnis-hi on perceiving 
tlm feelin# of the Polos withdrew Iih clt-iiiiiml. The treaty of* 
alliance, the solemn guarani is* of tin* integrity nf Poland, tint 
promise so recently and ho einpliut irnlly made tied Pni^a'a 
woidd defend Poland from any ul tempt m meddle w ith her 
internal affairs, still remained, bat Polidi “talesmen omdif to 
have learned from recent experience lmw little reliance i. in be 
plan'll on national honour when it is db'wvcred from national 
interest.. It was cMremely probable that war ndjrhl at tins 
time speedily break out between PriK-ia find Kin in. and it. wan 
therefore a pressin# interest of tin* former Power to In- on piod 
terms with Poland, lint when tin* dangers of a TnrkbJi war 
had passed away, when the cliair/imr a-peel of continental 
policy a#nin drew Prussia into cniimrtinii with Km. tin and 
Austria, was it certain that Prussia woidd not break her com¬ 
pact, betray the country which had trusted to her, and once 
more seek for her n##raiidiseujent by foment in# and maintain- 
in# anarchy in Poland ? 1 

To many the imputation would have seemed too trneei to 
have been for a moment entertained, but them were Home, #uod 
judges to whom such possibilities seem to have already occurred. 
Hailes, who was at this time the Kn#li4i Minister at Warsaw, 
had formed a very unfavrnirable judgment. hntli of tlioHreii#fh 
of Poland and of the character of her political pin*- or, and his 
bias wuh evidently intensified by irritation at tin* failure of bin 
attain pfs In negotiate a commercial treaty Mweru ({rent 
Britain mid Poland, and In induce the Poles to eerie Dnuf/J# 
ami Thorn to Prussia, He wrote In his Hoveruineut that ho 

1 Rim Hytal, fH$f t tfa th'itm/w in HyM l< ttulurally wrlttno 

ptn/font fa 'Ui'wlntfaH' Frm^nht^ i, wall n M* CoiMan In**, 

StSf» -1WI7. Ttciu'cmilit of tluiw t nu«- 
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liacl strongly discouraged tho diwgn of Lin* Polish statesmen lo 
establish an hereditary monarchy. The Elector of Saxony, ho 
predicted, would never accept the crown except with tho assent 
of the three Powers and the unnnimons wish of the nation, nml 
these conditions could never he attained. The enemies of order 
and the friends of Ltussia would he sure to intervene, and a civil 
war would prohahly break out. * The nation itself lias neither 
will nor opinion, and it may he easily lud into any system which 
tliose who guide it think proper t,r> adopt.' 

11 is warnings were not attended to. It was answered, ho 
said, that as long ns the crown of Poland was elective there 
oould he no stability, 110 security against a civil war at every 
vacancy; that the present, moment, when the three Courts were 
srciipicd with more material concerns, was a good opportunity 
for settling the matter; that the condition of the country was 
humiliating and precarious; that all foreign Ministers com¬ 
plained of tin* want, of system and concert in the (iovemimml, 
and that it, was time Unit, the Polish nation should he freed from 
disliniiourahle subjection to foreign iiiiiucnrc. 1 Hailes whs 
obliged to admit that in some resjmntu liis predictions were 
signally falsi (led. The great constitutional change was carried 
tlirough the Diet 011 a wave of enthusiasm, and was iwnived 
with perfect, acquiescence by the country. Not a drop of blood 
was shed. ‘ K very thing,’ wrote lfailes, two months later, ‘is 
perfectly quiet at, Warsaw and in the provinces, and them is no 
apparent opposition <0 tho now establishment, and the Hussion 
party, so violent a short time since, has totally disappeared,' All 
the Dietinos ratified the new Constitution without difficulty. 
The oatli or fidelity to it was readily taken. Them was not the 
smallest attempt at iusumiction, and it seemed evident Unit if 
Poland were left to herself the change would bo completely suc¬ 
cessful. 1 

• One letter of Hailes is especially significant. The answer, 
he said, of tho King of Prussia to tlm letter of tho Polish King 
announcing the change had just arrived, and it was ‘ perfectly 
cordial and satisfactory.' This fact, ilailcs remarked, was sue- 

1 Ifollm to Lands, May 8,5. Unlit* 1791; March 11, 170S. Her, too, (hn 
to Dninvlllis May 88, June 1A, 1781. ononunt of tho Ihivululfrm, by (hilts, 
Itncunl Office. tho I'rumlim Mints tor, mint to (Inin- 

■ IlailfiN to Clrcmvlllo, Jute 1, villo by Kwart. 
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prising, as the King, ‘ two years ago only, was of opinion that 
nothing could be more contrary to his interests than the esta¬ 
blishment of the hereditary succession in Poland, and indeed Iuh 
expression of similar sentiments to me at Borlin at that time 
has constantly been uppermost in my mind, and mado me appre¬ 
hensive for the effect of so bold a measure.’ 1 

The letters from Berlin wore at first equally reassuring. The 
King of Prussia expressed Iris satisfaction at what had occurred 
to the Polish Minister at his Court, to tiro King of Poland and 
to the Elector of Saxony. He urged the Elector to accept the 
Polish crown; ho offered him his warm alliance, and ho professed 
himself fully determined to fulfil his own treaty obligations.* 
The relations of Poland with Leopold wem at this time very 
good, and with a Prussian alliance and a people to un lumstial 
extent united, its prospects appeared to foreigners singularly 
happy. Burke contrasted the bloodless and beneficent JInvo¬ 
lution in Poland with the destructive Revolution in Prance. 
Pox described tho Polish Revolution as a work in which ‘ every 
friend to roascmublo liberty muHt be sincerely interested.’ Leeds, 
representing tho English Government, wrote on the subject in 
friendly though caul,ions terms. Ho instruetod Hailes not to 
press any further tho cession of Dnntsig and Thorn since it was 
so unpopular. His Majesty, ho said, had never meant to urge 
it except with tho full assent of tho Polish nation and in return 
for commercial advantages. It was difficult and by no menus 
desirable fur England to give any opinion on the new Constitu¬ 
tion. There could, however, bo very little doubt that tint 
peaceable establishment of hereditary monarchy in Poland would 
bo for tho good of that country if it was acquiesced in. * Thu 
present situation of the Imperial Courts may render them less 
likely to disturb at this moment than at any other, a system 
by which the Government of Poluud may acquire that degree 
of solidity and consistency which have so long boon wanting 
to it,’ * 

This was the first senna of a momantous drama wliich, ns wo 
shall see, soon assumed very different aspects, and bluudud to a 


1 Hailes to UronviUo, May 81, 
1781. 

* Kwart to GronvlUo, May 7, 81, 
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remarkable degree witli tlio course of events relating to Franco. 
We must now tnrn to this latter subject, and trace the causes 
which led to the great European war. 

The multitude of ruined French gentry who had fled beyond 
tlie’frontier had already found their chiefs, and were beginning to 
take active measures for preparing their return. A small party 
had collected round tlio Prince cle Coudeat Worms, and another 
round tho Count (T Artois at Turin, but after the departure nf 
d’Artois for Gobluntz in the beginning of 171) l, and the arrival 
of tho Count do Provence in tlio following duly, Goldoni h 
became tlio chief venire of the emigration. With the assent of 
tho Elector of Treves a considerable force was organised and 
armed, and the exiled princes were indefatigable in their efforts 
to induce the chief Powers in Europe to take part in a counter 
revolution. As early as Meptomlwr 1700, tho English Minister 
at Purlin wrote to his Government that they were urging at 
Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, an invasion of Prance by the King 
of Prussia, the King of Hungary, and tho Mentor Palatine 1 , and 
that if a counter revolution was oflbeted they were ready that 
HayimulL should be given to the King of Hungary, mid Alsace 
to the Elector Palatine, who was in his turn 1o rede to Prussia 
the Duchies of Juliors and Berg. 1 In dune 171H, new 
negotiations on the part of tho Gmmt d’Artois were carried on 
at Berlin and Vienna, and shortly after, at tho time of the 
meeting at I’iluita, I)’Artois tried to induce the Emperor to 
draw the sword by the oiler of Ijormiiio.’ 

Except from England tho French princes appear to have 
mot with no positive refusals of assistance, but they found few 
cordial friends. Tho King of Sweden, it is true, was eager for 
tlio war. Ho made a journey to Brunswick for the purpose of 
concerting it with tho Duke. 9 lie wrote to the Empress of 
Jtussia, offering to furnish a corps of 12,000 men with ships to 
carry them, for tho assistance of the French Uoynl Family, if the 
Empress would pay the expenses. 4 He made a similar oiler to 

1 Ewart to hmita, Hupt. 12, 1700. of Hwiden wnNimthitf *witH a spirit 

* HyhH, 2. HUH. of chivalry worthy of (Iharh* XII/ 

* Ewart to Oran villa, Juno#, I7P1. In England, hownvnr, ho nmru to 

1 Whitworth to Onuivillo, Kopt. have hnon Iohm favourably jurlginl. 

30,1701. Whitworth Mid, tho King Homo timo buforo Whitworth's let lor 
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the King of Spain and to the Emperor, and he urgently 
but vainly begged the Emperor to grant him the use of 
the port of Ostend as the basis for an expedition against 
France. Catherine from the beginning strongly favoured an 
intervention in France, but her chief object, from first to 
last, was simply to entangle her neighbours in a European 
war, which might leave her at liberty to do as she pleased in 
Poland. 

The question of intervention or non-intervention depended 
mainly on llie two great Gorman Powers, and these Powers had 
of late been stewlily approximating. 1 Tlio movement began 
during the long and troubled negotiations which preceded the 
Pence of Sistovn, and which had at one time brought them to 
the very brink of war. Leopold, though he desired, by support¬ 
ing Russian profelisions, to modify in his favour the terms 
which had been agreed on at the Convention of Ueiclumbach, 
was unwilling to be dragged into war with Prussia, nob alto¬ 
gether pleased at the ascendancy Russi'p was acquiring near 
lus frontier, and perplexed by the growing difficulties on the 
side of Franco and the Austrian Netherlands, and he accordingly 
made secret overtures to the King of Prussia to cIoho their long 
rivalry by an alliance. The King of Prussia speedily responded. 
Kaunitss and Ilertzborg, who on opposite sides chiefly repre¬ 
sented the old traditional antagonism, were kept almost entirely 
in tho dark, and the latter retired from office in July 1701. 
The negotiation was largely conducted by the sovereigns them¬ 
selves, almost without the knowledge of their M leisters, It was 
the object of the King of Prussia by detaching Austria to 
isolate Russia. Leopold desired to secure peace on the side of 
Prussia; to free himself from the domineering influence of 
Russia, and to obtain tho assistance of Prussia if it became 
necessary to intervene in France. Colonel Rischoffsworder, a 
favourite of tho Prussian King, was chiefly employed in the 

was written, Grenville wrote to Ewart: objoct, and which T imnfffiw there is 
'There are oireuinHtimeos which up- little prospoot of his rewlvltitf from 
pear to furnish grounds for an opinion the Empress of Ituhsla,’ (July SO, 
that tho Kiiifcof Sweden has actually 17111.) 

* agoged in tim project of the Kronen 1 Hen, on tho policy of the Km* 
counter revolution, and tluit he looks priror at thin time, Keith to Grenville, 
to that quarter for pecuniary assist* Sept. 10; Oct. I, ft, S, 1701; Koruoron, 
auco, which mm to bo Ilia principal llut (let ICmiyrfa, i. 201. 
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negotiation, and lie for somo time in a groat measure 
superseded the regular Ministers at Berlin. Tlie negotiation 
began in May 1791, and among the questions considered 
was the possibility of intervention in France. At Berlin 
every member of the Cabinet is said to havo been at first 
opposed to such intervunlion, and tho King himself, though 
he was violently irritated against the French Jacobins, ap¬ 
peared resolved to leave tlie tusk of ‘ mounting tho breach ’ to 
the Emperor, 1 but it woh at last agreed that the two sove¬ 
reigns should meet at Pihiitjs in August, and consider tho 
subject. 

The French question had for some months thrown Leopold 
into a state of great jierploxity and hesitation. Ho was ex¬ 
tremely unwilling to involve himself in new complications in 
the West, while the Eastern question was still unsettled, and 
he had a great ilisliko and contempt for the Count d'Artois, 
and the otliur loaders of tho emigration. The part, indeed, 
which thcHO personages were playing was a very strange one. 
They wore endeavouring, without tho smallest authority or 
countenance from their own sovereign, to provoke an invasion, 
and even a partial dismemberment, of Frauen. The King of 
Franco repeatedly wrote to discourage mid disavow their pro¬ 
ceedings, and in tho most confidential lel.t.ers of Marie Antoi¬ 
nette to her brother, as well as in her conversations with her 
moHt intimate friends, there is abundant evidence of tho ext rema 
dislike and distrust with which the French Omirt regardwl the 
plans and conduct of tho emigrant princes, and of their constant 
four lost an invasion of armed ('migrants, or some rush measure 
duo to emigrant prompting, should ermipleto the ruin of tho 
monarchy.* On the other hand, the princes regarded the King 
and Queen, as mere puppets in the hands of tho revolutionists, 
and they acted with eemplelo i»do[X'ndence. They detested 
tho Queen on account of her supposed symjMitliy with revolu¬ 
tion; refused to obey the royal orders; deprecated every kind 
of compromise with the Revolution, ami at last, when the King 
accepted tho Constitution in September 1791, they desired thnt 

1 Kwwrt. to (Inuivillc, Juki 8, July It. und fnupnld it. ftp. 143,147,1CI 
17, 1791. 106, 10H, 394, SOB, 297 

' Ameth, Jfariv AiitoiMttt, Jomph 
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llio Emperor should treat that act as equivalent to an abilica- 
tion, and should recognise the eldest brother of the King as 
Regent of France. 1 

To all this policy Leopold was strongly opposed. Ilia con- 
fulwitial correspondence with Marie Antoinette, and the corre¬ 
spondence also between the Queen and Mercy, who had formerly 
been Austrian ambassador at Paris but was now establisliod us 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels, have both been published, 
nml they enable us to thread with considerable confidence the 
perplexed maze of the secret policy of the time. In the very 
beginning of 1791, some form of foreign pressure or interven¬ 
tion was looked forward to by tho Court of France as the solo 
moans of re-establishing the royal power. In February, the 
QiiomiwmUi to her brother: ‘Spain luis answered us that slio 
would aid us with her furees, if you, the King of Hunlmin, and 
the [Swiss] Cantons would do the same, mid would treat toge¬ 
ther and directly with us with this object;’ 8 but the Kmpomr 
in reply urged iMitiencn, and a -temporising polity, and finally 
declared that it was impossible for him to take any efliciicions 
step in her favour without the assistance of many of the chief 
Courts in Murope. 3 Mercy wrote more fully explaining the 
dillieultinH— a war between Austria nml Prussia probably im¬ 
pending; England malevolent ami opposed to intervention; the 
uncertain issue of the Russian War keeping all Europe in per¬ 
plexity; tho danger to the livcra of the Royal Family if a foreign 
intervention took place when they were helpless prisoners in 
.Paris. If, indeed, they could escape and place themselves at 
the head of a powerful body of loyal French troops, the whole 
impact of alluirs would change. Foreign assistance might then 
flow in from all sides, and it was even possible that a simple 
demonstration on the frontiers of Franco might accomplish tho 
work by giving flic loyal party an irresistible impulse and 
courage. 4 The foot that Houillo and a considerable body of 
French soldiers were still faithful, woh tho brightest spot on tho 
horizon, and tho Km[»eror would gladly mass his troops on such 
points near tho frontier that they would be of use if required. 

1 Forncrrm, /fid, (tr* Mifyr/*, l p. 147. 

&86“2BMM. * Ibid. p. 151 (March 14). 

* AmHli, Marie An/tilnrttf* Jote/ih * I Mil. pp, U7450, 152401,156- 
//. und IL (Feb. 27,1751), 161. 
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The flight of the Royal Family, which had been long contem¬ 
plated, and which was at last cffocled on Juno 20, was taken 
in accordance with this policy, and the Emperor promised, 
if necessary, to place an Austrian force at the service of the 
fugitives. 

Leopold has himself described his polity before fho flight 
to Vareunos. It was his object, ho said, first nf all to dissuade 
JTArtois from any rash step which might on clangor the life of 
the captive King, and next to form an agreement with llm 
Kings of Kpaiu, Sardinia, and Prussia, tho Swiss Cantons and 
tlio Empire, to protect tho Royal Family of Franco from violence 
by a joint declaration, by a military demonstration, and if abso¬ 
lutely necessary by actual force. The unanimous declaration 
which he desired waH impossible, fur England refused to join; 
but ho had as ho believed secured tho support of the King of 
Sardinia, the Swiss, and the Empire, and he hud groat reason 
to expect that of the Kings of Prussia and Spain. 1 

Ijoopold was in Italy when tho flight took piano, and fho 
first accounts that arrived stated that though the French King 
lmd been arrested, he hud Imon again released ami was in safely 
at Mots. On the arrival of this news, the Emperor at once de¬ 
clared his intention of giving him an unequivocal support, ilu 
directed Mercy, who was then in tho Austrian. Netherlands, to 
supply him with money, to publish in the mime of Llm Emperor 
any declaration to the National Assembly which the King judged 
necessary, to send Austrian troops to tho French frontier, and, 
if Lewis desired it, oven across tho larder. 9 The truth, how¬ 
ever, of the position of tho King was soon known, and tho 
Kuil>er(ir speedily reverted to his former jKjflcy. lie sent, a 
circular from Padua hi the princes of Eurojie, culling their at¬ 
tention to the outrages to which the French Royal Family hud 
lieen exposed, and inviting them to mixit him for the puqxws 
of taking common measures for securing the freedom of fho 
King of Franco, and putting bounds to tho dangers that might 
spring from tho French Revolution,* but in tho meantime he 
{switivoly refused the military ussistaucu against France, which 

1 JtaillUU cto Conchas, lit SI73 &77. Unvw'1 thorn to ho £roo, in A nielli, iu». 

* llilct. «74, m f H7S \ II. Ittt tan. 1S1 .1H4. 

Ills ii-ilerM hi \t*wU XVI, * EowlUotdoCoildiosill :M aim, 
anti Mario Anmhtetlo wlitti* hr Ise 
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the 01 nigrants and the King of Sweden urgently requested.’ 
Ho proposed, however, a declaration to the National Assembly, 
threatening a united war against the French unless they set at 
liberty their King and Royal Family, and re-established the 
power of the monarch on a reasonable basis; but ho professed 
his unwillingness to act without the assent of England, and ho 
complained that he was not adequately supported by other 
Powers.® 

His position was indeed a very difficult one. JTn was 
strongly opposed to an invasion of Franco, wliirh might open 
a limitless field to dangerous ambitious, lie know that the 
Auslrian Netherlands were seething with the revolutionary 
spirit, and had boom fatally weakened for Uin purpose of 
defend* by the dismantlement of the barrier fortresses. I)ut, on 
Urn other hand, the question, of the feudal rights of ihn (Jernmn 
princes in Alsace was still open. The sci/mro of Avignon by 
the French, in July 1701, wuh a now complication, for Avignon 
and its territory, though they had long been papal, still returned 
a nominal connection with the Umpire. 3 Revolutionary agita¬ 
tion radiating from Fan’s, or at least stimulated by Farisian 
example, appeared in several parts of bis dominions. The emi¬ 
grant princes, the King of Sweden, the Empress of Russia, and 
above all liis own sister, worn urging him to action, and 1m fell; 
that an obligation of affection and an obligation of honour lay 
upon him. 

The letters of Mario Antoinette to her brother at this time), 
are painful reading. On July MO she sent him a long/ able, 
and statesmanlike latter deprecating foreign intervention. The 
moderate party, she wrote, hud obtained an indisputable ascen¬ 
dency in the Assembly. The revolutionary section had been 
defeated by » great majority. There was an urgent desire 
among all moderate men to terminate the Revolution, restore 
peaceful and normal government, and secure the constitutional 
changes that hud been effected, and with quiet, times the 
monarchy would gradually regain its dignity and much of ita 
authority. A foreign invasion would destroy all these happy 

1 Feulllot do Conohon, 11!. 423- 1 For flirt liKhory of tho oemnoe- 

427. tJon of Avignon with the Uvrmm 
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prospects, and it would bo fur more formidable to the invuder 
than was generally imagined. Tho Crunch army was, it is true, 
deficient in ofliccrs and discipline, but the whole country was 
covered with armed and excited men, who would cast aside 
every other consideration to defend tlicir soil against the 
foreigner. It was nut an armed intervention, but the confidence 
and respect of iho mil ion, that the King now nailed for tin* 
restoration of his dignify, and it was in the power of iho 
Umperor ii> give him what lie required. If at the desire of the 
.French King tho Umperor put an end to all fears of invasion, if 
ho set tho example to the Powers of Jlluropo of recognising the 
.French Constitution, the whole situation would change. All 
moderate Frenchmen would at once acknowledge the great service 
which their lloyal House had rendered to the country. The 
period of passion, panic, and uncertainty would terminate, and 
Austria, being the first country to recognise the Constitution of 
-France, would become her natural ally. 1 

The letter was sent to its destination, but it was speedily 
followed by others, chiefly in cipher, in which the Queen 
ItfLMsiomiiely declared that she had written only under constraint, 
and that she would be in despair if she thought that her brother 
took these Ibr her real sentiments* The dangers of the situa¬ 
tion, she said, were iucnlculuhlo. The wretches who surrounded 
her were in convulsions of rage, and Hacking in every way to 
attack her. The new' Constitution was ‘u tissue of ini practi¬ 
cable absurdities,’ but the King had no power of resisting. Jle 
was «f helpless prisoner; he could do uolhing but make a few 
criticisms while accepting it, criticisms which would nob be 
attended to new, but which, like tho protest he had loth behind 
ldm when he lied lVom Paris, might hereafter be apix'iiled to. 

( The moment,’ slm added, ‘ in terrible, and why are we kept in 
total ignorance of all that passes beyond France ? At present 
we must follow a course which diverts suspicion from us, and 
which may at tho wane time serve to bnfllo and overthrow as 
soon os possible the monstrous system we ant compelled to 
adopt. We have iu> resource except in the foreign Powers. 
They must at all hazards (tome to our AHsistuuw. The Kntpemr 
must place himself at their head, and ho must insist ns the fir.sfc 

1 Armuh, Marie A ntMnetUt JiWjth //. md JLwjpo/d //. pp, 
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condition that the brothers of tho King, ami all Frenchmen, 
but especially the drat, keep in the background.* France is in¬ 
fested with * a race of tigers.* 1 

Such were the influences pressing upon the Einporor, ami it 
was under these circumstances that the allianoe with Prussia, 
negotiated by liischoilswerrler, was concluded. Kuril Power 
guaranteed the possessions of the other, and the treaty also con¬ 
tained a formal and unqiudiliwl engagement that both Powers 
would respect the integrity and the freedom of Pnluml; an 
engagement that no Austrian or Prussiun prince should marry 
the Princess or Kuxony, and a promise that the two Powers 
would do their best to bring about a Huropeau agreement uu 
tlio French question. 2 

in the memorial which the Kmpcrnr hud sent from Padua, 
proposing a Congress and a pu^ilHe intervention in French 
a Hairs, lie had expressed a hope that, considering tlm great 
cause that was to be defended, all the Powers would renounce 
every aim of aggrandisement/ 1 A recommendation so little in 
harmony with their prevailing spirit, and also the earnestness 
with which the Kmperor insisted on the eoncnrreuce of England, 
which was most unlikely to lie obtained, gave the whole trans¬ 
action an air of great nucurluinly and unreality. As early as 
.March 7, 1701, Mercy, when discussing with the (juoon the 
possibility of Kunq>oan intervention in favour of the French 
(Irmvn, had lifted in part the curtain of decorous professions 
which concealed the mil sentiments of the sovereigns. ‘It is 
a generally received principle, 1 lie wrote, ‘that the ({rout Powers 
do nothing for nothing, 1 ami the pretext of ‘reasons of State* 
is always there to cover their covetousness. Ilia master the 
Kmporor, lie said, waH the sole example of a sovereign who 
would promise disinterested supimrt. The King of Sardinia 
had long had his eye on (Jumiva, and an extension of his fron¬ 
tier in the French part of the Alps and on the Var would be 
very gratifying to him, and of little coustv|iu*ncn to France. 
S|»ain dtmired some rectification of the limits of Navarre, and 
this, too, might be easily grouted;.while the (ierniau princes 
who hud feudal rights in Alsace might be gained ‘ at a small 

} Attttth, rm. 103-108, £03*208. * Hybul, i. 302, 303. 
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expense.’ 1 To Prussia the self-denying agreement proposed l,y 
the Emperor was certainly not likely to be satisfactory, and in 
the English diplomatic correspondence from Berlin wo may trace 
lire first signs of the ambitions which were beginning to grow up. 

The hope of recovering Alsace for tho Gorman Empire was 
indeed not new. It wus an old grievance against ihe House of 
llnpHborg that at the ond of tho war of tho Spanish succession 
it had rejected a peace which would have restored that province 
to tho Empire, because it only oHerod to Austria, Naples and 
Sicily in exchange for tho crown of Spain, and that in 17Ho 
Ihe Emperor, in order to rncovor Tuscany, consented to sacrifice 
the interests of Germany by allowing Franco to obtain Lorraine.* 
Thirty-two years later Frederick tho Great had tried hi turn 
the ambition of ilm Emperor in this direction, and he oven 
drew up a detailed plan fur the conquest of Alsnco and Ijorraino 
from France. 3 From an interesting secret letter written by 
Ewart to Grenvillo, it, appears that this Heheiue was now revived. 
Ewart describes a long conversation which ho had with Ouiiut 
Nchulenburg, the Prussian .Minister, from which ho learned that 
although Kohuhutlmrg himself wus much opposed 1o tut inter¬ 
vention with Franco, the King of Prussia, under the inllunuce 
of Bisehoflhwcrdor anil tho Duke of Jtrunswick, had committed 
himself much mow than ho at first intended. In the course of 
this conversation, Ewart continues, ‘we considered the two 
cases stated in tho secret despatch to Ihiren Jacobi 4 of the com¬ 
bination to restore tho French monarchy succeeding or failing, 
(loiiiit Kchulenburg thinkH it would bn imi»issible to subdue 
Franco by foreign Powers, and that tho attempt would con¬ 
tribute to unite aiul strengthen the different parties. But, 
supposing it to ho otherwise, ho conceived each of tho Powers 
concerned would mpiire an indemnification for their expenses, 
ilo thinks t,he same thing would happen in the case of their 
failing, as some conquests would always lie nuulo, jKirtimdnrly 
that of Alsace, and pmlstbly Jjormhm, and that the Enqicrnr 
would he d(H[Ktsed to ki*cp these provinces, after restoring their 
righlR to the princes of tho Empire. The King, his muster, 

1 Arnnt.li, p. 14 ft. XVUIm HIM?, pp-101, Kin. 
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would thou, lie observed, ho obliged fco require an equivalent, 
and his great object would be to obtain the Austrian part of 
Upper Silesia. Some arrangement witli tin* Elector Palatine 
was likewise alluded to, by wliich ho might receive a compen¬ 
sation in the Netherlands equal to tlio cession of J aliens and 
Berg to Prussia. . . . Tlio day after I had this conversation 
With the Prussian Minister, Mr. Jackson learnt from an indirect 
source that Colonel IJischnffswnrdor had actually settled a con¬ 
vention at Vienna for an effective plan of operations relative to 
French affairs . . . that upon taking Alsace and Lorraine tlio 
Prussian troops should remain them, and tlio Austrians penetrate 
into the interior provinces of France, ami that the limperor was 
bound to indemnity his Prussian Majesty in any itm * 1 

The question nf armed intervention in Franco was now con¬ 
sidered very seriously in Berlin, and it is evident from the 
emdidentiial diplomatic correspondence, that the King of Prussia, 
adopting tlio views of niscliollsuerdcr in opposition to those of 
sumo of the most prominent of his Ministers, was increasingly 
anxious for such an expedition, while the Emperor recoiled from 
it more and more,® and would have gladly abundrmwl it if any 
improvement in the condition of French politics, and in the posi¬ 
tion of the French Royal Family, could bo alleged us a pretext. 
Houillf*, who luul been compelled to fly from Franco after the 
capture of the King, had taken refuge at OobUmta, and was now 
in dose co-operation with the (iermnu Powers, and furnished 
them with military intelligence, and ho may possibly have sent 
an interesting account of the state of public opinion in Franco 
which exists in the archives of Prussia, According to this 
paper, more than half Franco was opposed to the now Constitu¬ 
tion. Jn the country districts the attachment to the Revolution 
was due to the cessation of the old imposts, and would dieuppw 
when it became clear to the peusautry that there was no iuUm- 
tion of ro-t^tablishing them, and when the banished cures hud 
returned. The small towns were more revolutionary than tlio 
great ones, Tho ‘Auden Regime’ was universally delcsted, and 

1 Ewart to Gronvllln, Auk* 4»1701 Affairs, had good means nf Infunna* 
(most Marcd). Enrol# A'/ftww ft la tirm, Wwud Jtut^s /ta/ww, p. 184. 
Mmbdltm p. 640. Hue, * Ewart to UnmvlUo, Aug, C, 13, 
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could never be fully restored. The army was entirely with tlie 
people. This was duo to the general opinion among the soldiers 
of the utter incapacity of the King, and to the influence of the 
Assembly which had raised the pay, relaxed discipline, thrown 
open the ranks, and diffused amongst the soldier's the sentiment 
of equality. But the army was new so disorganised that it 
would not prove mure formidable than Ihe National Guard, when 
it was encountered by disciplined soldiers. At the same time 
the only way of subduing France was by a general coalition. 
A partial attack would only increase tlio evil. Franco must l>o 
surrounded with armies from Bayonne to Dunkirk. 1 

The extreme reluctance, however, of tlio Kmperor in a groat 
measure paralysed tire ardour of the Prussian King, and tlio 
interview between the two sovereigns at Pilnitas hud little 
result. D’Arbois again urged his plans of immediate invasion, 
and the recognition of the Count do Provence as Regent, but his 
viewH were emphatically rejected. A public declaration was, 
however, issued by the two sovereigns on August 27, 17111, 
slating that they considered the present situation of the King 
of Franco a matter of omrmirm interest to all the sovereigns of 
Kurope; that they claimed the assistance of those sovereigns, 
who would, they trusted, eo-operato with the signers of tlio 
declaration in proportion to their strength, in order to enable 
the King of Frnneo to establish in perfect liberty the foun¬ 
dations of a monarchical Government, equally in harmony with 
the rights of sovereigns and the prosperity of the Frouch nation. 
‘Then, and in this ease, their Majesties the Kmperor and the 
King of Prussia were defer mi nod to act promptly, under a 
common agreement, ami with t.ho forces necessary to obtain the 
common object which they proposed, and in the mean time they 
will give such orders to their troops that they may be put 
without delay into activity.’ 

To those who believed that sovereigns reigned by a Divine 
right, and were bound to one another by personal alliances, 
tlio Declaration of Piluifs must have seemed natural and 
legitimate. To those win* rejected these doctrines it must 
have appeared an insult to France and an interference with her 
internal concerns, which was amply suflleiont to justify a war. 

1 Copy tfrnt hy Kvturf to Urenvillc, Au<;u*t 17fU. 
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11 at tlie same time left the action of the sovereigns who signed 
it so conditional upon the general concurrence of the European 
Powers that it hound them to nothing, and the Emperor and his 
Ministers constantly alleged the attitude of England as a reasou 
for abstaining for the present from auy more active measure. 

The English policy, though it suited the purpose of some 
foreign politici tins to describe it as ambiguous and Machiavellian, 
was in truth from first to hist perfectly simple and consistent, 
From the very beginning of the French troubles it was the deter¬ 
mination of Pitt that liis Government should take no part directly 
or indirectly in tlm internal affairs of France. In public declara¬ 
tions, and in confidential diplomatic communications, in speeches 
in Parliament and in the most private letters, this policy was 
uniformly and emphatically announced, and on every critical 
occasion it wiw reiterated. Thus, when tins news of the capture 
of the King after the flight of Vanmnos arrived in England, 
Grenville at once wrote to the amliassador at Paris, 1 L have for 
the present only to recommend to your Excellency to avoid with 
the utmost caution any step which may have the appearance of 
committing the sentiments of this country on any point respect¬ 
ing the internal politics of France, or in support or opposition to 
any lino of conduct which may be adopted under the critical 
eircunisUincos of the present moment/ 1 When in 1791 the 
Chevalier do la llintinaye brought to England a letter from the 
Count do Provence to the King, he received an answer which 
wits perfectly unambiguous. It was a formal assurance ‘ that his 
Majesty's resolution extends not only to the taking no part 
cither in supporting or opposing the meosnros which other 
Powers may adopt, but also to the not influencing in any manner 
their determination in that respect.’ * The close relations estab¬ 
lished between the King of Prussia and the Emperor, without any 
frank communication with England, tended manifestly to weaken 

1 Grenville to (lower, Juno 2M, liniment nu parti do ropiwnlMnn 
1701. lt> Ih remarkable Hint Ifox at qui duns In jjarlmruuil d*Anj<Ii'turm 
this time wrote rnriuwtly to Itormtvu nmitlont )a rtvoliibinu Kraut.'ium 1 .’ 
imd otiirr Loudin# Krotuih iKilitioumH, Thin iipptuirH from ii letter of llowlerer 
CiH^uUnK tins unll-ninttw'dilciU party hoilL by dower to U rim villa, July 17, 
from vMt'tioci, anti warning them * quo 1701. 

si rAteflmhlf’e nVUtll piu* t.Hto re- * Grenville fo Aunt (French cur- 
ncrvAo ot trto mwo nun soulcment nw\Mn\mm at the ilocord Ofllc©), 
rile Mmpmmettrait nn involution do Sept. 20,1701. 
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that frussian. alliance which Pitt regarded as of tho liigliost im¬ 
portance, and Grenville instructed Ewart to express the deep 
regret of the English Government at the rcsorvo and coldness 
which had arisen, and their earnest desire to maintain the defen¬ 
sive alliance altogether unimpaired. Eut ho was at the sumo time 
instructed that c it is impossible for him [the King of England] 
to enter into any stipulations which would oblige him to take a 
part in the affairs of Franco, with respoct to which he has already 
declared his intention of observing a strict neutrality.’ 1 In 
order that thoro should bo no possible misunderstanding, Ewart 
was directed not to accompany tho King of Prussia to Pilnily,. - 
In England alone, the circular of the Emperor calling for the 
advice and assistance of tho different Powers in Europe for tlm 
protection of tho King of Franco from violence, was met by a 
distinct refusal. It was tho intention of tho English Govern- 
meat, they officially ropliod, to observe on tho French question 
‘ the strictest neutrality.’ * 

ICoifch, who represented England at Vienna, was instructed 
at tho time of tho Pilnitx meeting not to introduce any topics 
relating to Franco, but if tho Emperor or Ids Ministers re¬ 
ferred to tlintn liis language must be such as to leave no 
possible opening for misconstruction. He must say that 
‘ during the whole course of tho troubles which luive so much 
distracted the kingdom of Fruuco, liis Majesty hus observed 
the most exact and scrupulous neutrality, abstaining from 
taking any step which might give encouragement or coun¬ 
tenance to any of the parties which have prevailed there, or 
from mixing ldmHolf, in any manner whatever, in tho internal 
dissensions of that country. It is Ids Majesty’s intention still 
to adhere to this lino of conduct, unless any new oiroumstaneo 
should arise by which his Majesty should be of opinion that the 
interests of his subjects would bo affected, ami oven in that case 
any measures to bo taken by his Majesty would lie directed to 
that object only. With respoct to tho concert which has been 
proposed to his Majesty and other Powers by tho Etupomr, or In 
tho measures of active intervention which appear to liuve been 

1 Gran villa to Kwart, Aug. 20* * Mnrhwflht' ffirsf Afttlmr** 
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in contemplation for the restoration of tlie French monarchy, 
either on its former footing or at least in a state of more dignity 
and authority than at present, the King has determined not to 
take any part either in supporting or opposing them.’ 1 

Few things are moro admirable in the career of Pitt than 
tho fidelity with which he observed this neutrality not ouly in 
deeds bnt in words, and tlm latter is, perhaps, tho moro difficult 
iu a free Government, which is largely swayed by popular 
passions, and in which it is in the power of any mumlwr of 
Parliiuncnt to force almost any subject into discussion. 3n our 
own general ion, when tho American Civil War deeply divided 
public opinion in England, wo have seen an English Govern¬ 
ment proclaiming tho strictest neutrality; maintaining it with 
evident good faith, and preventing by its refusal of concur¬ 
rence a French intervention which would have almost, certainly 
shattered the. American Union; but half the good effects of 
ibis neutrality were destroyed by thn indiscreet and offensive 
language of English public men. Hut no such indiscretion 
enu bit attributed to Pitt or to bis collraguos, and their speeches 
up to the.close of 17112 are models of what in difficult times the 
speeches of tlm Minister of a neutral Power should 1st. Fox, 
as we have seen, from the very beginning of the Revolution, did 
all In his power to emharmsH their policy by constant and per¬ 
fectly needless eulogies of the proceedings in Franco, and by 
systematically holding them up os a model to Englishmen. On 
the other hand, Ihirko had given an anti-revolutionaiy impulse* 
to opinion which was growing almost daily in intensity. 
During the Nootka Hound difficulty, when the relations of the 
two countries were for a time very strain'd, there was a grant 
temptation to deviute from this neutrality. Hugh Elliot, who, 
though without any diplomatic position, happened to bo in 
Paris, catno into close intercourse with some of tho leading 
members of tho Diplomatic Committee which the National 
Assembly hod appointed, and which then governed almost 
absolutely tho foreign policy of France. They expressed strongly 
their good will to England, and Pitt, who was must anxious 
that Franco should not join Sjuiin, welcomed their overturns. 
Hut oven then, he insisted that two points wore osHoutiul to tho 
1 titonvlUo to Etlth, Sopt. It), 1701. 
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whole business—the one that the negotiation should be carried 
on by accredited Ministers, the other ‘ that no assurances shall 
be given, directly or indirectly, which go farther than that this 
country means to persevere in the neutrality which it has 
hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the internal 
dissensions of Trance, and from which it will never depart 
unless the conduct held there, should make it indispensable as 
an act of self-defence/ 1 

In the democratic parly in Franco, Pitt's honest efforts to 
maintain a perfect neutrality appear to have been at this time 
fully acknowledged, but, as usual among continental statesmen, 
motives of the most insidious and subtle nature were con¬ 
tinually ascribed to him. Mercy wrote to Marie Antoinette as 
early as March 1701, that England was the child* obstacle to 
the re-establishment of royal power in France; that she con¬ 
sidered herself secure from the effects of democracy, and that 
she wished to plunge France into the horrors of Revolution 
in order to complete liar rain.* Sometimes her conduct was 
attributed to resentment at the part which tlm French Court 
hud taken during the American .Revolution; sometimes to a 
simple desire to enfeeble a rival; sometimes it was said that 
‘ Mr. Pitt was secretly in the democratic interest, or at least 
wishes it to exist, in order to make it some way or other subser¬ 
vient to his designs/ The Rmperor and tho King of Sweden 
believed, or pretended to believe, that the attitude of Ragland 
was less neutral than hostile, and that it would therefore be 
dangerous for them to sup]>ort the French King. At the very 
time when Keith was expressly instructed not to introduce 
French topics into his conversations with the Ministers at 
Vienna, Calonne imagined that Knglish influence was strenu¬ 
ously opposing the emigrants in that capital.* 

Reports of this kind were brought under the notice of tho 
English Government. both by Burke, 4 and by the French emw 

i Stanhope** Mf* *f 7W, II. 09. m t SSL, SSIl-302, m fine, too, 
Thta ooufifipntlal oominuniwvtion was tho lotto m of amt OuNtavun 

dlwovorwl by tho KumIhh amlwwui- ill. In tho collect kuw of Araeth ami 
<lnr. Sue tturko’* CorrMjptmdflnaa, 111* of Fouillot rlo Concha. Al*o Maroh** 
207 . flihtvry t\f th» JPolitfoi uf Orntt 

• Ameth, JktvM* Antoinette, Jowph lirittdn md Ahwwr, l 39. 
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grants, but on this side also, Grenville guarded liinirndf against 
any suspicion of deviating from neutrality. Probably the best 
view of the real sentiments of the English Government is to bo 
found in the confidential correspondence with Berlin, and in 
July 1791 Grenville devoted a long letter to the question. 
Calonne had recently comB to England bearing letters from the 
emigrant prinoes to the King, and tho principal object of his 
mission was ‘to solicit from his Majesty an assurance of his 
neutrality in the ovent, which M. do Calonne represents as 
almost certain, of an attompt being made by the Emperor and 
othor Powers in support of tho rojal party in Franoo. But 
from tho oircmustoncos of M. do Culouiio’s situation,’ Grcnvillo 
writes, ‘ and from other reasons it was not thought proper to 
recoivo M. do Colouno us having any formal jiowor to treat upon 
these subjects, or to authorise him to convey to tho French 
princos such an ussuranco as ho mpiested, especially os no com¬ 
munication hud been iiuulo by the Emperor relative to liis 
intentions on this subject.’ 

It was tho opinion of tho Government that itwns not for tho 
interest of tho allied Powers to enter into explanations on this 
or any other subject till tho Ruichoubuch negotiations wore com¬ 
pleted and confirmed. As it was likely, however, that peace 
would soon bo made at Shilova; that the Emperor would then 
be on good terms with tho Allies, and that ho would interfere 
with the aflbirs of France; the time had come for giving on 
explanation which bad bean hitherto withheld. ‘The mommies 
which tho Emperor swum inclined to adopt may bo productive of 
consnrpwuct’H advantageous to tint Allies, and on the whole they 
have no interest in preventing or discouraging his interference in 
French uHairs. But, mi the other liuiul, the King's servants aro 
fiir from thinking Uml. then) exist at presunt any considerations 
of sufficient weight to induce his Majesty to commit himself by 
any oo-tqKimtiion or assistance to Im given to the attempts which 
mny bn made in favour of Mm royal cause in Fninne, eitlier by 
foreign Powers or by any description of [torsoim within that king¬ 
dom. The line of conduct which his Majesty is disused to adopt 
on this subject is, to observe Mm most exert) and rigorous uuu- 
tmlit.y in the event of tuiy inttirferenco by othor Powers in the 
u(lhin» of France.' England, Urouvillu says, would gladly outer 
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into alliance with the Emperor in conjunction with Prussia and 
Holland; and in that case she is quite ready to give such 
explanations ‘as may give his Imperial Majesty a confidence of 
receiving no interruption from this country in any measures 
which he may pursue on that subject.’ Grenville did not know, 
and much wished to know, whether Prussia intended to follow 
on thB French question a policy of interference, or the English 
policy of amicable neutrality; but in any case negotiations should 
be entered into with the Emperor as soon as peace is mode at 
Sistova. It must, however, be clearly explained that ‘ the object 
and stipulations of the alliance cannot extend to induce his 
Majesty to take any part in the Emperor’s measures in favour 
of the royal party in France, although the conclusion of that 
alliance would afford the strongest additional motive, neither 
directly nor indirectly to obstract those measures.’ 1 

The instructions of Grenville to the English ambassador at 
Vienna were very similar. He wrote to him that La Bintinaye, 
who had been charged with a letter from the Count de Provence 
to the King, had represented ‘that the Emperor alleged to the 
French princes as a motive for his not taking immediate and 
active stops in support of their cause, that he was retained by 
some declaration of his Majesty, from marching any of the 
troops which were then in the Netherlands, and that he was 
therefore under tine necessity of delaying his measures till he 
could bring forward that part of his army which had been op* 
posed to the Turks.’ If anything of this kind was said at 
Vienna, Keith was instructed to reply that ‘ no note or declara¬ 
tion of any sort haH passed on the subject between this Court 
and that of Vienna, since the letter of his Majesty to the 
Emperor.’ It was true, indeed, that in some conversations with 
the Austrian ambassador, Grenville had spoken of ‘ the anxiety 
of this Government for the maintenance of tranquillity iu the 
Netherlands, to the re-establishment of which his Majesty had 
by his friendly interposition so much concurred, and in the pre¬ 
servation of which ho fools that ho has a strong interest,’ and 
of the possible danger ‘of fresh disturbances if tbe Imperial 
army now stationed there was to act on tho side of France.' 
But this was merely urged as an argument to induce the 
2 GMmUle to if wait, July 26, 1791, 
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Emperor to bring to a speedy conclusion the constitutional ar¬ 
rangements in the Netherlands, which he had promised and had 
hitherto delayed. It was never for a moment the intention of 
the English Government to prescribe to the Emperor how many 
troops were wanted in the Netherlands, or to make any formal 
representation on the subject. On French affairs the policy of 
England was ‘declared neutrality.* She was determined not 
only not to second and not to oppose any measure the Emperor 
might take, but also not to attempt to influence his decision by 
any advice. There is strong reason, Grenville said, to believe that 
he ‘ has no longer the same dosire of interfering in the affairs of 
France, which he had a short time since,* and that he is making 
use of the English conversations as a pretext for inaction. c It is 
by no means his Majesty’s wish to take any step for altering his 
Imperial Majesty’s disposition on this subject, whatever it be.’ 
lie only wishes it to be clearly known that he has himself main¬ 
tained, and that he will maintain, e the most strict and scrupu¬ 
lous neutrality on the subject/ Keith as usual is directed to 
abstain from introducing the subject, but if it was introduced, 
this was to be his answer. 1 

In their communicatioim with Burke, the Ministers showed 
much reserve, and Burke was for a time so doubtful of their 
dispositions, that ho cautioned his son not to trust them with 
any secrets relating to the French princes. The fear of French 
faction in England, he said, was disappearing Jfrom their minds* 
They seemed wholly indifferent to its prevalence in other coun¬ 
tries, and they were much governed by the opinions of their 
ambassadors. The Court and the majority of thB people, he 
had no doubt, wore opposed to the Bovolution, but Burke was 
by no means certain that the leaning of the Ministry was not 
in its favour. Dundas, however, positively assured him of 
their determination to be strictly neutral, and he wrote to the 
same effect to Eichard Burke. c The line of the British Govern¬ 
ment,’ he said, ‘to adhere to an honest and fair neutrality being 
taken and everywhere announced, it is impossible for any mem¬ 
ber of Government to give way to the indulgence of any specu¬ 
lations on the subject of French affairs. I had a visit from your 
father this morning, and 1 took occasion to express to him my 
J GreuviUe to Keith, Sept. 27,1791. 
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surprise at the contents of your last letter: never having heard, 
and at this moment not believing, that this country ever inter¬ 
fered directly or indirectly to prevent the Emperor moving any 
of his troops in any manner he pleased.’ 1 Edmund Burke him¬ 
self had several conversations with Pitt, and fully recognised 
that there was no moving him from his idea of ‘ a neutrality,’ ‘ a 
very literal ’ neutrality.® 

It is impossible to resist the force of this evidence. The 
Emperor in September 1701 informed BouillS that he had re¬ 
ceived replies from all the Powers he had addressed on tlin 
French question, assuring him of their co-operation, ‘ with the 
exception of England, which is rasolved to preserve the most 
strict neutrality,’ 5 and the French Minister of War in the fol¬ 
lowing month, in a report enumerating in great detail all that 
had been done by different Powers in Europe hostile to France, 
made no charge of any kind against England. 4 

During the whole of 1701, and, indeed, until the closing 
months of 1792, French affairs occupy a curiously small place 
in the correspondence of Pitt and of the other Minislors,® anil 
Lord Auckland, who had lived long on the Continent, was 
greatly struck with the general indifference to foreign politics. 
Ewart returned to England in November 1791, and Auckland 
says, 1 He thinks that on coming home, he will be listened to 
respecting foreign politics. He will he astonished to find that 
nobody here enters into snoh subjects.’ ‘This indifference to 
foreign affairs,’ he wrote five months later, ‘ is general through 
the kingdom. You may find it even in our newspapers; 
perhaps it may he jnstly attributed to the great prosperity of 
the country, which confines all attention to interior and insular 
details.’* Lord Malmesbury was persuadod that it was ‘the 
fixed opinion’ of Lord Grenville, ‘that we should not interfere 
at all in the affairs of the Continent.’ * Pitt was generally be¬ 
lieved to know and care less about foreign politics than about any 

* Burke’s Corretpvn&enoa, lit. SRft, Fitt's oorrwpmirtsnoe els thfe time. 
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other department of adrrfinistration, and all his correspondence 
shows that his thoughts were at this time mainly directed to 
commercial extension, to financial reform, and especially to the 
redaction of the debt. The two great ends of his foreign policy 
were to prevent disturbances in Europe and to multiply com¬ 
mercial treaties, and he was fully convinced that a long period 
of peace lay before England. 

Opinions on the French Revolution greatly differed, but the 
one point on which the vast majority of statesmen agreed, was 
that for a long period France was not likely to be aggressive. 
‘ The state of France,’ wrote Pitt, at a time when the Revolu¬ 
tion was still impending, ‘ whatever olse it may produce, seems 
to promise us more than evor, a considerable respite from 
dangerous pvojocts.’ 1 ‘ From France,’ wrote Lord Malmesbury, 

two years Inter, ‘ I fear very little. Its situation puts it as a 
Power quite out of the lino, and it is not worthy to be reckoned 
either as a friend or fon.’ a By strengthening as much as 
possible the internal resources of England, Pitt and his col¬ 
leagues believed that she must rise steadily and spontaneously 
in the European system. It is a curious illustration of the spirit 
of his Government that at a time when the complications of the 
Continent were rapidly thickening, one of his groat pre-occupa¬ 
tions appears to have been the arrival of a few shipwrecked 
Japanese at St. Petersburg. In a long, anxious, and able de¬ 
spatch, which though signed by Grenville was probably written 
by Pitt himself, he represented to Whitworth the extreme 
importance to the East Indian dominions of the King, of making 
nse of the occasion to form some commercial connection with 
Japan; and Whitworth was directed to employ all his efforts to 
induoe the Japanese to go to London, where their presence 
might ( possibly lead to consequences in the highest degree 
advantageous to the oommorcial interests of this country.’ He 
was directed to negotiate with the Empress on the subject, but 
as the Empress was not likely to consent, the object must be 
disguised, and some pretext, such as the convenience of embark¬ 
ing in Holland, most be invented. This is perhaps the only 

1 Bom’s Di&rlat md Oorratpond- * Malmosbnxy’i OorroipmdenM,il 
mufi, U 85. TMs mi written in 437, 438 (Oot. 1709). Hoe, too, 
Sept. 1788. Auokland'b L'orrrtjiandtiiee, 11. 877. 
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instance in the Government of Pitt Of a diplomacy which was 
not perfectly straightforward. 1 ■ 

I have dwelt long on this subject, for in order to judge fairly 
the causes of the outbreak of the war of 1703, it is necessary to 
ascertain what were the dispositions of England when the great 
straggle first began on the Continent. It is, I believe, abso¬ 
lutely impossible to study the evidence with candour without 
acknowledging that, up to this time at least, the English Govern¬ 
ment was thoroughly paciiic, and that the neutrality which it 
professed was a sincere neutrality, honestly professed and faith¬ 
fully ohsorvod. If Pitt had any designs of aggression, the 
opportunity was not wanting, for in the French navy insubor¬ 
dination and disorganisation were at their height, and the great 
negro insurrection at St. Domingo in the snnuner of 1791 
almost led to the total destruction of that important French 
colony. In their extreme distress the colonists nppoalod for 
assistance to Lord Eflinglium, the Governor of Jamaica, who 
stirred them from almost certain massacre by sending to their 
assistance throe English frigates with ammunition, and his 
conduct rocoivod tho full and formal approbation of the British 
Government.® 

Though he made no efficient effort to prevent, it, the lan¬ 
guage of Ewart at Berlin tended to discourage Prussia from 
embarking in a war with Franco,® and tho evident reluctance of 
the King, in his cafiacity of Elector of Hanover, to sup|x>rt any 
warlike policy, was one of the reasons alleged by tho Emperor 
for shrinking from the contest.. 4 There is, indeed, little doubt, 
that the English Ministers sincerely regretted the continental 
war. In a conversation with Burke shortly before it broke out., 
Pitt and Grenville observed ‘that, they had now in Eurojxi a 
situation in which it never stood liofore and might never In 
again—a general peace among the Powers, and a general good 
disposition to support the common cause of order and govern- 

’ Gnmvfllo to Whitworth, April * Mtr*h'n Potltfripf flraat UHtnln 
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raent/ 1 * * They feared new troubles in the Netherlands, which 
lay within the sphere of English interests; they profoundly 
distrusted the Emperor, and they entirely rejected Burke’s 
estimate of the dangers and even of the importance of the 
Revolution. After a long conversation with Pitt’and Grenville 
in September 1791, Burke wrote to his son, 6 They seem to bo 
quite out of all apprehension of any effect from the French 
Revolution on this kingdom, either at present or at any time t.n 
come/ 3 c Do not fear/ Pitt once said to Burke, ‘depend upon 
it we shall go on as we are till the day of judgment; 5 3 and he 
rocommonded him to praise the Constitution of Great Britain as 
much as he pleased, but not to attack that of France. The 
Ministors probably agreed with Stanley that the present anarchy 
could only he very transient, and must lead in a short time to 
the re-eslablishmont of the monarchy under constitutional 
limitations; 4 * and Pitt, looking on the whole question with the 
eye of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, believed that a speedy 
bankruptcy must destroy the credit of the Assembly and ter¬ 
minal e the crisis.® So little danger did he fear from Franco, 
that almost to the eve of the great struggle which lasted for 
more Ilian twenty years, he was reducing the armaments of 
England. 

The attitude of England was very little calculated to disturb 
or influence that of other Powers; but the attitude of Catherine 
was very different. She had just concluded her Turkish war, 
and was able to turn her energies to the destruction of the new 
Constitution and independence of Poland. This now became 
her main object, but in order more easily to attain it, it was her 
first desire to embroil the Emperor and Prussia with France. 
She received with the utmost warmth the emigrant princes. 
She issued a circular to all the princes of Europe, calling them 
to take arms for the oommon cause of monarchy. She appealed 
specially and vehemently to the honour of ths two German 


1 Burke's Cormpondenoe, iii. 340, 
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sovereigns, ami she lost no occasion of jn-itf c*s1 in^f the ardour of 
lier enthusiasm for the royalist eansn in Europe, it was unfor¬ 
tunate for those protestations, 'Whitworth somewhat sarcastically 
observed, that the two revolutions of the century which hail 
lieen moat favourable to tlio cause of hereditary monarchy—the 
Revolution in Sweden and the nvent Revolution in Poland — 
had both found in tlio Empress the most implacable enemy. 
Those, however, who will rend those singular letters to fariinm, 
in which (’nthermo expressed, apparently without a shadow of 
reserve, her opinions nlmuL the Revolution, will, T think, agree 
with me that the English ainlMissndnr somewhat underrated her 
sincerity. Elio had, .1 believe, a real inlewst in the royal cause, 
a real pity for the Queen of France, and a strong dread of the 
contagious influence of the Revolution in Enrojie. Sim was 
quite ready to take some ]>art as a member of an anti-revolu¬ 
tionary confederation, hut she was never likely to allow her 
niithusiusm to divert her from the ohjeds of her own ambition. 
In one of lmr confidential letters she very frankly said, ‘ l am 
breaking my head to make the Cabinets of Vienna and Iterlin 
intervene in the uHhirH of France. [ wish to see them plunged 
in some very eoinplicatcd question in order to have my own 
bunds free. I have hefore me so many enterprises not finished, 
It is necessary that these two Courts should lie occupied, In order 
that they may not prevent mu from bringing them to a good 
ending.’ 1 

Poland liy herself was wholly unable to resist her powerful 
neighbour. Tim great constitutional changes which hud been 
recently effected, had indeed been carried with admirable unani¬ 
mity, and they promised the Isist results, but. very little hod been 
done to put the country in a condition of security. With an in- 
defensible frontier, a governing class by no moans destitute of 
real patriotism, hut corrupted and divided by a long period of 
anarchy and foreign intrigue, an nnny wholly inadequate to the 
wants of the nation, and a pousuutiy cowed and broken by 
repeated Russian invasions and occupations, the safety of this 
.unhappy country was certain to depend for some years on the 
almtinance or the assistance of its neighbours. In fLeopold, 
Poland hod a real friend. Tn spite of the participation of 

> Myhsl, it liU. 
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Austria iu tho first partition, the long alliance between the two 
countries, strengthened by the community of faith, was not 
forgotten, and Leopold, in the spirit of a true statesman, recog¬ 
nised the importance of interposing a powerful kingdom between 
Muscovite ambition arid Western Europe. Prussia also was 
attached to Poland by every engagement that could bind the 
honour of a nation. She had guaranteed the integrity of 
Poland. She had bound herself by a solemn treaty to prevent 
any foreign interference with her internal concoms. She had 
entered into alliance with her. The Prussian King had been 
the first to express his gratification at the recent changes in her 
Constitution, lie had roitorntod his assurances of friendship 
again anrl again. Ho hod quite recently entered into a new 
agreement with the Emperor to respect the integrity and tho 
Constitution of Poland, and to induce tho Elector of Saxony to 
accept tho hereditary crown. 1 1 f public faith was more than an 
empty name, Poland soomod likely to find powerful supporters 
in her difficulties. 

It is one of tho groat interests in ronding history in original 
diplomatic despatches, that it ennblos ns to trace almost from the 
Loginning tho rise of great questions, which first appear like 
small clouds scarcely visible on the horizon, and gradually dilate 
and darken till the whole political sky is overcast. Tho earliest 
clear notification of what was impending, which was received 
by tho Ministers in Englaud, appears to have come from a 
secret despatch of Ewart written in August 1791. He relates 
a long conversation with Count Schulenbarg, the Prussian 
Minister, chiefly abont the concerns of Prance, bnt in tlio 
couxso of it thorn was a digression on Polish afihirs which must 
have afforded tho ambassador grave subject for thought. Schu- 
lenburg described himself as much pleased that the Emperor 
hud guaranteed the integrity of Poland; but he oxproasod liis 
belief that this would be of little use against tho ambition 
of Rassia; that Russia having obtained an advantageous port 
cm the Block Sea, would be confirmed in the idon of fixing the 
seat of empire there; that the Emperor, finding it impossible 
to stop the ambition of Russia, will find himself obliged to 
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participiite in. some plan for the pariil ion of Poland, and that 
Prussia will not be able to avoid joining. 1 

Ewart was soon aflor recalled from Berlin and replaced by 
Eden, a brother of Lord Auckland. A few oxt rants from his 
confidential despatches will carry ns further in our slnry. 

At tlio end of November ho wrol i>: ‘ In several of my letters 
from Dresden I iuformi'd your lordship of tint express orders 
wont to the Prussian Minisler there, to remove if possible the 
approhoiiRious enteriuined at that fJourt of the evils which 
illicit arise to Saxony, should the Elector iieeejit the oflenil 
succession to the crown of Poland. This line of conduct 
appears contrary to tjmt ever pursued by his Info Prussian 
Majesty, who looked for his own aggrandisement from the 
anarchy of Poland. The Dutch Min is! or now tells me, tlmt h« 
has good reason to believe that the instructions given to M. do 
Luohosini are to endeavour to replunge that country into tiie 
anarchy from which it is seawvly emerged.’ s 

The inoro Eden saw nf Prussian statesmen, ilto worse be 
augured for the future of Poland. The Omtrfc of Eli. Peters¬ 
burg, lie says, will never bn lnrought to any favourable deelum- 
tiou, and the King of Prussia refuses to give n Ibrnml gmiranl.cn 
to the new Constitution, ‘alleging that. that nasungiee wiiieh ho 
had already given of his npprolwitinn, when it wuh communicated 
to him, proceeded merely from his personal regard for the 
Elector.* * Thai, sovereign was still procrastinating, and it is 
Ixdievod that he will not aceo|it the succession to tho Polish 
throne until tlio three Powers give their ronseut. 4 

‘With regard to Poland,’ Eden wrote a little later,* ‘T shall 
briefly state that though there tnay he no actual concert, yet it 
appears to bo equally the system of the tlireo Courts to pre¬ 
vent that kingdom from rising into consequence. The Polish 
Minister at Dreadon boasts, X understand, of his country being 
assured of the good will and protection of his Prussian Majesty; 
yet the language of his Ministers to mo him uniformly boon, 
that his Majesty’s approbation of the now Constitution was in 
as much only as it regarded the choice of thu Elector. , . , 

1 Bwatt to Oronvlllo (mostwerot), * IMS. Dim. ft, 1701. 
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They expect the Elector’s silence or his refusal will produce a per¬ 
fect anarchy in Poland, and they add that as the Poles formed their 
Constitution without foreign intervention, they must be left to 
themselves to accomplish it. I should observe that the little 
bickerings relative to trade which the Poles have imprudently too 
much given rise to, will strengthen the arguments of those who 
think the aggrandisement of this country can be secured only 
by the anarchy and spoils of that nnhappy kingdom.’ 1 ‘ The 
Poles must not expect any support from hence. Even the 
friendly professions of this Court towards Poland ceased, from the 
moment that all appearance of war with Russia was at an end, 
and her assistance was no longer wanted.’ 1 

As the probabilities of war with France increased, the 
situation became more clnnrly defined. Count Rchnlenburg 
observed that 1 he did not suiiposo her Imporial Majesty would 
givo a decisive answer to the communication of the Court at 
Warsaw, nor to the pressing instances of the Elector; bub 
that she would order the troops to be withdrawn from Moldavia 
and Wallauhia, to be stationed on the frontier of Poland to 
encourage the malcontents; that new confederacies will be 
formed, and anarchy with its usual train of ills ensue. ETe 
added that the Elector was aware of this, and would not 
venture to accept the croWn.’* _ A week later Sohulenburg said 
to Eden ‘that it was evidently the Empress’s intention to 
station her troops on the frontiers of Poland, that shs might 
encourage her partisans and foment the divisions in that 
country.’ ‘I have uniformly,’ Eden continued, ‘described to 
your lordsliip the disposition of this Court as no longer favour¬ 
able to the Revolution, since the appearance of a rupture was 
at an end, and 1 slated that the general opinion here is that 
Prussia con alone look for aggrandisement from the spoils of 
that unhappy country. ‘ In the Aot signed at Vienna its pre¬ 
sent limits are indeed folly guaranteed. This I fear will prove 
but a feeble barrier; and if Russian troops overrun the country 
and the EmprosB proposes a new partition, plausible arguments 
will easily be found for the political neoosdity of its being 
accepted. Resistance even would be difficult, if thiB Court and 

> Eden to Grenville, Deo. 17,1701. • Ibid. Jan. 8,1798. 

• Ibid. Fob. 7,1708. 
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that, of Vienna bo once fiftly embarked in the prospect of uu 
armed negotiation with Franco, lor as in that business it does 
not appear probable that the Empress can take any effective 
part, she will be left the sole arbiter of the fate of Poland/ 1 

This consideration was undoubtedly one of those which 
made the Emperor especially reluctant to embark iu a French 
war, and the acceptance of the Constitution by Ijowis XVI. 
appeared to furnish u vuliil reason for relimpiishing' the enter¬ 
prise, It was, indeed, the opinion of a great, part of the 
European world 1 hat this acceptance substantially closed the 
Revolution. On September M« the King went down in stale 
io the Assembly to swear to the Constitution, und lie returned 
to the Tuiluricti accompanied by the menders, through a vast 
und applauding multitude. 8 An amnesty was granted on the 
occasion, for all offences connected with tint Revolution; and 
the King, iu the opinion of the English ambassador, did 
everything in his power to win popularity, atul to combine the 
people that 1.1 io course he was pursuing was voluntary. The 
TuiWios were twice splendidly illuminated. The King and 
Queen drove through the Champs Klysdos to see the illumi¬ 
nations ordered by the municipality, They appeared, for the 
lirst time since the Revolution, at the opera and in tin* theatres. 
They sent 50,000 livres to be distributed among the poor. The 
King wrote oiticial letters to all the sovereigns of Europe, 
notifying his acceptance of the Constitution, mid he wrote a 
long and earnest; letter to the emigrant princes, urging them 
to abstain from uny measures that could indicate hostility to it, 
or loud to foreign invasion or civil war. 8 When the King 
closed the Constituent Assembly on Keptombcr 20, he was 
received with enthusiasm, and one of the last acts of this 
body bod boon to decree that thn members of any club or other 
society which should oppose any act of legal authority should 
lose for two years the rights of French citizenship. 4 

But in spite of these reassuring signs, a carofhl observer 
could easily discern the growing dangers of the situation. It 

1 Eldon to Grenville, ifeb» 16, * Boo Feulllet do Conch©*, 11, 328~ 

1700. m 

» (lower to Granville, Kept 14, 4 (lower to Grenville, Hopb. 6,14, 

1791. 10, 211, 30 j Oct. 7,17111. 
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was an ominous proof of the little confidence felt by serious men 
in the permanence of the new Constitution, that tha funds fell 
when the King signed it. 1 All the chief municipal posts in 
Paris were passing into the hands of Republicans, 1 and when 
Bailly, in November, ceased to be Mayor of Paris, he was 
succeeded in that groat office by PStion, a vehement and in¬ 
tolerant Jacobin. Lafayette had resigned the command of the 
National Guard, which was then divided under six commanders, 
and it could no longer be counted on to support the cause of 
order. Over a groat part of France there was a total insecurity 
of lifo and property, suoh os had perhaps never before existed 
in a civilised country except in times of foreign invasion or 
successful rebellion. Almost all the towns in the south—Mar¬ 
seilles, Toulon, Nimos, Arles, Avignon, Montpellier, Gorpentras, 
Aix, Montauban—wore oentros of Republicanism, brigandage, 
or anarchy. The musBOCres of Jourdain at Avignon, in October, 
are conspicuous even among the horrors of the Revolution. 
Caen in the following month was convulsod by a savage and 
bloody civil war. The civil constitution of the clergy having 
been condemned by the Pope, produced an open schism, and 
crowds of ejected priests were exciting the religious fanaticism 
of the peasantry. In some districts in the south, the war be¬ 
tween Dutliolic and Protnstaut was raging as fiercely as in ths 
seventeenth century, while in Brittany, and especially in La 
Venddo, there were all the signs of a great popular insurrection 
ogaiuHt the new Government. Society seemed almost in dis¬ 
solution, and there was scarcely a department in which law 
was observed and property secure. 

The price of com, at the same time, was rising fast under the 
influence of a bad harvest in the south, aggravated by the want 
of specie, the depreciation of paper money, and the enormously 
increased difficulties of transport. The peasantry were com¬ 
bining to refuse the paper money. It was falling rapidly in value, 
and month after month Lord Gower sent the English Government 
estimates of the vast excess of national oxpouditnro over national 
income. The new Legislative Assembly, which met on October 1, 
filled sober men with alarm. All the experienced politicians who 
sat in ths Constituent Assembly had been disqualified. The 
1 Gown to Grenville, Sept. 18,1701. ’ Hud. Nor. 18,1781. i 
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elections had begun amid the excitement caused by the flight to 
Varennes. They were conducted with iliu utmost violence anil 
directed mainly by Jacobin clubs, and it was soon evident thut 
the Republican party, which in the first Assembly was said 
not to have numbered more than seven members, was about to 
obtain a great prominence. 

In the mean time the stream of emigrants continual un¬ 
abated, and it included the great; Iwdy of the officers of the army 
who hod been driven from the regiments l»y tlieir own soldiers. 1 
1'ouillQ, ono of tho best French generals, was among them. 
The greater part of llie Irish regiment of Her wick had left Km 
garrison at Landau, and gnno over to tlm Prince do Conilo.* At 
llrussels, Worms, and Cobloufts, emigrants were funning armed 
organisations. On Neptember 11), when tlie intention of the 
King to accept the Constitution was well known, the King's 
brothers published a letter to tho King, protest ing against that 
Constitution, declaring their belief that if tho King accepted it 
this would bo only through compulsion, denying his right to 
sacrifice tho ancient prerogatives of the French monarchy, and 
threatening France with invasion.* 

And while tho emigrant haulers were holding this language, 
nearly all Europe scorned arming. Kpniu appears to have Is am 
the first to have oxoited serious alarm, for Florida Blanca, who 
then directed its afllura, was in complete symjtathy witlt the 
omigronts. In August 1701, Jjord Oowor mentions tho efforts 
of French Ministers to allay tho alarm arising from this quarter. 
‘They own,* lie Hays, 1 that tho Spanish Ministers will not trout 
with their Minister at tlm Court of Madrid; they acknowledge 
tho defenceless state of Unit frontier and tho impossibility of 
sending any number of regular trwqw into that part of France, 
owing to tho gruator necessity for them in othor parts of tho 
kingdom; they acknowledge also tlio danger of trusting some of 
the regular regiments on tho frontiers; they have boon obliged, 
for Instance, to order into tho interior {tart of tho kingdom tho 
regiments of Berwick and Nassau, or rather wlrnt remain of 
•those regiments, lost tho fumty should take them to join their 
fellow-soldiers on tho other side of tho Rhine, and a total want 


1 Gower to GrenvUki, Jumt il, 
1701 , 
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of Bub ordination will render useless the regiment of Auvergne 
which is now at Phalsbourg. 51 The negotiations between the 
emigrant princes and foreign Powers were only dimly suspected, 
till the Declaration of Pilnitz flashed a sudden light upon the 
hostile dispositions of Europe. The Emperor was believed to 
be more desirous of war than he actually was. Prussia had a 
great army ready for the field. The Empress of Russia and the 
King of Sweden were ostentatiously preaching a crusade against 
revolutionary Prance. The Kings of Sardinia and Spam were 
likely to be on the same side, and suspicions were now indus¬ 
triously circulated that England, the old rival of Prance, was 
secretly negotiating tho alliance between Austria and Prussia, 
and, without avowing her policy, had become the real soul of 
the league.* When the news arrived of the negro insurrection 
at St. Domingo, it appears to have been at once attributed to 
Euglish machinations. 3 

These suspicions, as we have seen, were absolutely unfounded, 
and I have already adduced abundant evidence, which might be 
still further increased, 4 of the sincerity of Euglish neutrality and 
cwon of the great indifference of English Ministers to foreign 
aflairs. But, as is usually the case, England was suspected on 
both sides, and on opposite grounds. In September, Marie 
Antoinette expressed her belief that English influence was being 
secretly exerted for the ruin lx>th of the Emperor and of the 
Royal Family of Prance, 5 and Mercy, in whom she placed the 
greatest confidence, steadily encouraged the idea. This diplo¬ 
matist, during a short journey to England in August 1791, had 
seen, the King, Pitt, Burke and Grenville, and he came back 
with bis unfavourable impressions only confirmed. * Foreign 

» Gower to Grenville, Aug. 1 D f 1791. Majesty had invariably observed the 

* Loorelello, iV&rt* da la lUmbu,- strictest neutrality respecting them, 

tton np, 08,59. abstaining from mixing himself in 

* Gower to Grenville, Oct 81, any manner whatever in the internal 

1791. dissensions of that country, and that 

4 I have quoted the language of with respect to the measures of active 
the English Ministers to their ambas- intervention which other Powers 
sudors at Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, might have m contemplation, it was, 
in Bept 1791, when Woronsow, the his Majesty’s determination not to 
Russian ambassador in London, made take any part either in stmorong 
On appeal to the English Chrvemmont nr in opposing them, Grenville to 
respecting the aflairs of France, Whitworth, Begt. 97,1791. 

Grenville answered that 1 from the 1 Arueth, AroHe Joseph 

berinntnar of the French troubles his JUoiwld* p» 909, 
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assistance,’ ho wrote to 1 lie Qikvu, * will In* of in* a\nil unless 
England shares all the chances; her neutrality is not sufficient, 
and there is little appearance of her depart mg from it.’ 1 He 
wrote to Knuuits that tin* afFected maintained on political 

matters by Pit.fi anil fSrenvilln during his inlcniuw willi them, 

4 scorned a now proof that it was the derided sj stein of the 
Cabinet, of fit. Jamess to observe a passive and free attitude m 
the events of France, so ns to derive advantages for heivelf from 
the measures on which the other Powers may decide,;’ and he 
believed that., in spile of her enormous prosperity, dneontent 
was rapidly gaining ground in Kiudaud, and (hat she was 
manured by thesarue durtrinrs and the same dangers as France. 3 
Tn other letters ho accused the Imulish (invrriinienb of dissuad¬ 
ing Spain from joining the ullinuee against the Revolution, and 
of throwing every obstacle in her jn»wer in the way of the 
coalition. 5 

Another element of anxiety was tlm deep and by no moans 
unfounded distrust or the King ami Queen, prevailing in France* 
Could it he dnuhloil, it was asked, that their Hyinjinfhies wore 
with a league which wiih formed for the restoruthm of the royal 
prerogatives, promoted by the brothers of the King, directed by 
the brother of tint Queen, and supported by the head of the 
Spanish Hourbens? In truth, after the, flight of Varennes and 
the total destruction of the chief prerogatives of the French 
Crown, the monarchy under the exiling sovereign hml become 
impossible, and it would have 1w*en probably a wise policy to 
have at once changed the form of government, or at. least placed 
a now sovereign on the throne. The King sincerely dreaded 
civil war and foreign invasion, but. if he accepted the Constitu¬ 
tion it was ordy Ijceauso ho deemed it inevitable, anil with a full 
conviction that it would Ui impracticable and ruinous to the 
country. 4 Ho objected to most of the proceedings of tlm 
emigrants, and especially to their designs of making an armed 
incursion into Frauen; but as early as duly 171)1 ho gave 
powers to his brothers to negotiate with foreign sovereigns for 
-the restoration of order and tranquillity in France, though he at 
the satno time added his hopo that force might, bo kept in the 

1 Foulllofcdo Conches, It It4. 1 Arneth* ftp. 214, 231. 

• Ibid. 1L 274, « Ibid. p. SUN* 
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background. 1 Tlu* Queen, who played a far more active aud 
important part in the political correspondence of the time, never 
fur a moment seriously accepted the Constitution, and never 
abandoned the hope of foreign intervention We have already 
seen the sentiments she expressed in the weeks t,W followed 
the flight uf VurcnncH, and her confidential letters show *W. 
during the whole of the latter half of 1791, while she dreaded 
aud detested the emigrunls and deprecated any immediate 
invasion, she st ill placed her one hope of safety in a European 
Congress supported hy an armed force. 

Oil fieptmilior 8, ouly a few days buforo the King formally 
accepted the Constitution, she soul the Emperor a remarkable 
memoir dearly indicating her policy and her hopes. The Con¬ 
stitution, it wtiH argued, cannot possibly endure, and the danger 
of an immediate civil war was extreme. It was the first object 
of the King to avert such a calamity, and ho was therefore 
inflexibly opposed to an invasion of Franco by the emigrants or 
to a declaration of Regency, either of which measures would 
infallibly produce it. At the same time nothing bat armed 
foreign intervention could possibly restore France to tranquillity, 
aud Europe to safety. The present condition of France, says the 
writor, is altogether uupnrallolud. Tile King has no liberty. 
A frantic minority in ruling by undisguised terrorism. All the 
ancient forms and modes of administration, all the traditions and 
habits of the nation, have linen doHtrpyod, aud the disturbing in¬ 
fluence of the .Revolution will certainly not be confined to Franoe. 
Its principles are of a nature to incito all nations against their 
sovereigns, and to Bap every constitutional authority. It has esta¬ 
blished a great centra of political propagandism. Its emissaries 
have token a lending part in the troubles in llrabont, and have 
endeavoured to sow soedH of anarchy in Switzerland, Holland, 
Turin, Rome, and Spain. The whole public system of Europe 
will bo endangered or ruined if the monarchy of Franoe is sub¬ 
verted, for by such a oatastropho all the treaties, engagements, 
and alliances of France will bo cancelled, and left at the mercy 
of an armed democracy, governed by abstract notions of the 
rights of men, hostile on principle to all monarchies, and per¬ 
fectly disdainful of the compacts of the past. Nor is'this all* 
1 Fimillrt de ConuhrA, h. lfitf, 
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There is a tacit agreement among nations that a certain pro¬ 
portion must bo maintained between their armies, and no sove¬ 
reign can be allowed to increase his force.! to such a point as to 
become a menace to Ills neighbours. LSut tlic present arma¬ 
ments of France nre beyond all micient ami modem example. 
The revolutionary chiefs have armed and equipped no less than 
four millions of men, in addition in the troop* of 1.1m line, which 
amount to 150,OfM) men on a peace footing, and to more than 
250,000 men on u war fouling; and all citizens under sixty 
are to srr\e in Min National (Sir.ud, If such a force was pro¬ 
perly disciplined, and suffered to anjuire the organisation and 
consistency of a regular army, no Power in Hiirupe would be 
safe. 

It is impossible, the memoir argues, that such a stain of 
affairs could bo indifferent to the coutiuenfal Powers. Those 
lowers ought dearly to lay down 11n* prioripin that they will 
not attempt to interfere witli the iulrnud government of Franco 
except so far as it affected its neighbours. Ihit it wan a vital 
interest to the public system of Kuropu that France should con¬ 
tinue a monarchy; that her nmniurh should maintain the 
freedom necessary for coni rooting and enforcing engagements; 
that her institutions should not bn established on principles 
and maxims subversive of all the Ml led Governments of tho 
world. To main lain this policy a Congress of tho Kumpcmi 
Powers, supported by overwhelming force, should be employed, 
and tho writer of the memoir hoped that without the necessity 
of actual warfare such a demonstration would bo sufficient to 
restore thu monarchy to its proper plane in tho Government of 
Franco. 1 

Tho same policy was persistently maintained by tho Queen 
in her lator letters. * There must bo a demonstration/ she 
wrote, * of armed fora*, or at [oust preparations for tlm march 
of troops. I am sure that if the Hmperor showed himself 
thus tho other Powers will not hesitate/ 1 *1 insist on an 
Armed Congress* ... it alone can stop the follies of the 
princes and the emigrants, and I see on all sides that there 
may soon be such a degree of disorder hens that every one 

1 Kouillnt r!ft Oonoh«% II. 8 R 7 #Ofl. tlqvfi tfif la Ufirttluffaiu i. 400 . 
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but the Republicans will be delighted to find a superior force 
able to bring abont a general settlement - '. But let my brother 
be well persuaded that all the ostensible steps we are obliged 
to take are the consequence of our position; that we must 
at any price win the confidence of the majority hore, but that 
we neither will nur can keep to a Constitution which would 
be the calamity and tlio rniu of the whole kingdom. We desire 
to arrive at a tolerable condition of things, but this cannot he 
established by tho French. The spirit of party rules exclusively 
on both sides. It is theivJbru necessary that tho Powers should 
come to our assistance, but in a manner both useful and impos¬ 
ing.’ 1 

The Queen, however, soon saw with great bitterness that 
lliero was little hope of tho assistance she asked. ‘ Since the 
almost unqualified acceptance [ofthe Constitution] by the King,’ 
wrote Mercy, in November, ‘foreign Powers have evidently 
grown somewhat cold about tho affairs of France.’ 2 

Kaunit/j sent a circular to tho different Courts to whom the 
Kmporor lmd appealed, stating that the free acceptance of tho 
Constitution had essentially changed tho situation, and that tho 
King and monarchy of Franco wore no longer in any immediate 
dangor. 8 The plan of a CougroHS of the Powers was rejected at 
Vienna, and Marie Antoinette complained with much pathos of 
her abandonment, and of her almost complete ignorance of tho 
intentions of her brother. 

The Legislative Assembly fully justified the fear of those 
who anticipated that it would consist mainly of violent, ignorant, 
and incapable men, swayed to and fro by mobs, and Jacobin 
clubs, aud childish rhetoric. 'Die most conspicuous fact in its 
composition was (he almost complete absence of the old privi¬ 
leged orders, who lmd borne so large a part in the previous 
Assembly. Tho majority of tho members were petty advocates 
or potty writers without fortune or distinction. They began by 
voting, by a large majority, that when the King came down to 
open formally the Session he should not bo addressocl by the 
terms e Sire’ and c Majesty,’ or suffered to sit on a gilt chair; 
but next day, probably because it became known that the King 


* Arnoth, p. KM, 

* ibid p. m. 
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under these circumstances would refuse 1o lake part in the 
ceremony, 1 they rescinded their vole, The first serious legisla¬ 
tion related to the emigrants anil the refne'lory priests. The 
Constituent Assembly in flic preceding Juno and July had 
forbidden any one to puss the frontier without passports, and 
luxd subjected every Frenchman who did not return 1© Franca 
within an assigned period to a triple luxation; but when the 
Constitution was completed these measures were revoked, and 
the Assembly asserted that it was the constitutional right. of 
every Frenchman to leave the country, as well as to travel in it. 
without restriction.® In October tin* King wrote a letter to his 
brothers, summoning them to return In France, and lm issued 
at the same time a proclamation against, the emigration, and 
stmt, letters to tlm sumo efleet to his com mam It *rs by land and 
sea. The Assembly, however, look much stronger measures. 
By one d *cren it. summoned the oldest, brother of tlm King to 
return to Franco within tun months on pain of losing all right 
to tlm llegoncy. By a second derm* the French princes and all 
other Frenchman assembled beyond the frontiers were declared 
suspected of conspiracy against France, and were condemned to 
death and confiscation of their property unless they returned 
before January 1. By a third decree all ilm prie-N who had 
hitherto refused to bike the civil oath which was condemned by 
the Church, were deprived of the pciisiniiN which the previous 
Assembly hod granted them. The first of these decrees received 
the sanction of the King, but to the second and third ho opposed 
his veto, and the result was that in November 1791 the King 
&ud tho now Chamber were already at enmity. 

The question of emigration, however, being brought into 
such prominence could uot be neglected, and it was soon evident 
that, unlike tho Constituent Assembly, the Legislative Assembly 
contained a strong party desirous of war. That it should have 
been so was not surprising, for the Muropean sovereigns lmd 
undoubtedly given to Franco a kind and degree of provocation 
which no powerful monarchy would have accepted with patienoe, 

* IVrfcrand tie MMlevlllr, Ann&le* dccrco* Ofowor to flranvlllr, <M, 7, 
fk la Mrolvikn t Aooordinjr to I^orti 1701. 

Omvor, th« rovooatton ww clue to tlio • liRfcrrifa'c, Hht< dr* fithtituttwu 
siulden fall In tho fundsuausod by the H da M* da Itt p. 2IU. 
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and their attitude, winch was in reality menacing, appeared 
much moro so to perfectly ignorant and inexperienced legislators 
who had at their command scarcely any of the secret information 
of a regular diplomatic service. Hontmorin, indeed, who still 
for a short time held the portfolio of foreign affairs, was a skilful 
and experienced statesman, and he was fully convinced that 
since the acceptance of the Conslitulion the principal Powers of 
Europe had given up every idea of war against France, and that 
although the hopes of the emigrants wore kept alive by vain 
and conditional promises, they would receive no real support. 1 
When the Xing informed the different Powers of Europe that 
he had accepted tlio Constitution, the KingR of Spain and 
Sweden and the Empress of Russia refused to acknowledge this 
acceptance as the act of a free agent, aud the Swedish and 
Russian Ministers soon offer left Paris on an indefinite leave of 
absence; bnt the answers of the other Powers, if vngno, were 
at least amicable and roassnring, and Mnutmorin, on the last 
day of October 1791, presented to the Assembly a report on 
tho relations of France with foreign Powers, in which ho showed 
in detail that tho position hod very greatly improved. 1 

The key-note of the situation lay in the fact, which is esta¬ 
blished beyond all doubt, that tbe Emperor now fully shared the 
opinion of Kaunitz, and was determined to do tho utmost in his 
powor to avoid a war with Franco. Such a war he elearly saw 
would load to two of the ovouts which he most dreaded, a revo¬ 
lutionary explosion in the Austrian Netherlands, and a Russian 
invasion of Poland; and the new Constitution soemed to him to 
furnish a sufficient pretext for abstaining. Noithor Spain, nor 
Naples, nor Sardinia, nor the smaller German Power’s, wore in 
tho loast likely to lake any part against Franco oxccpt as very 
subordinate mombors in a great coalition. The Xing of Sweden 
could do tiotliing without subsidies, which no ono was inclined 
t>o give him. Tho Empress of Russia wrote, ardently hoping 
that the Allies bod not abandoned the French princes, and pro¬ 
claiming her readiness to exert herself vigorously in their cause; 
bnt it was tolerably clear that she would not risk a man or a 
njuble in thB enterprise unless the two German Powers embarked 

1 Bertrand do Mollovtllo, Annaift, Oot. 1791. 
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in it. The Km# of lViinniu, who was uo,\ grcutlv separated 
fronx his own Ministers, amil very much under the iidluence of 
BischofiMverdor, appears to have r.-^rrcttt-rl 11n- acceptance of the 
Uonstitution by 1.1io Fiench Kin*' and to have* mdly dc-ired a 
war; but. lie dislni.-led tin* Kmpcrur. and was perfectly resolved 
not. to engage in il French invasion without Ins assistance, 
especially at a linn* when a now Polish question was impending. 
The armed enu'.'ranls were much lower and much more imper¬ 
fectly equipped Ilian was supposed in France, and without 
foreign sup]tort liny were little to he feared. 

Under lhi*.*e circunMnnres the eontidentlal diplomatic; corre¬ 
spondence of Kurope, which for some we* ks after the flight, of 
VnreimcH had indicated rapidly appnmclihur war, pointed in 
September, October, and till near the end of Xmember, with a 
striking iinnniniilj to peace. If France desired it, or if the 
decision was still loft in the hands of tin* Hmpe.mr, it, would 
almost certainly have boon preserved. Bui, lliet.ido in France, 
impelled by many and very various inlhiences, was now begin¬ 
ning to run violent Iv in the direction of war. 

According to tin* ollicial view, which prevailed in nearly all 
the (limits, Cabinets, and armies of Murope, Fiance was at. 
time almost helpless, and certainly totally unlit to encounter a 
Fmropcau coalition. Tim facts of the situation were few and 
Hiniple. The French army, which had lately been iiumntosfcably 
the first in Kuropc, was now utterly disorganised, nearly all the 
higher ofllcers having been expelled by their own soldiers, 
and all obedience and Hulxmlination having ceased. Tho fleet, 
which had been greatly improved by Ijowis XVI., amt which 
was only second to that of Filmland, was in a very similar state. 
Tho fhiaiteos w r ere so disordered that speedy bankruptcy scorned 
inevitable, and there was scarcely a department which was not 
in a condition of anarchy or even of civil war. To mjpjMWo that 
a country so situated could encounter with any prospect of 
success the settled Governments and groat disciplined armies of 
JKuropo, seemed to most statesmen absurd. 

There was, however, another order of considerations, which 
though at this time generally neglected, in reality governed the 
event, it was true that tlm French army was in a condit-ion of 
extraordinary disorganisation, but it was also true that there 
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never lmd been a period in which si> large a proportion of the 
nation u as under arms, acquainted with at least tko rudiments 
of the military art, and at the sumo time wonud up to tlio 
highest pitch of excitement. Tliosn who laiowFrench character, 
know how quickly in a great emergency Frenchmen can acquire 
the habits and capacities of military life ; how large a part the 
element of enthusiasm bourn among tho conditions of their 
military success, and how easily strong passions when once 
oxcitcd among them take new forms and directions. In spite 
of tho multitude of oflicers who hud fled to Coblontz, France 
was still rich in military talent, and the army was full of 
excellent subordinate oflicers, who won' thoroughly capable of 
liighor commands and well awaro that a war would open to them 
fields of ambition much like that which the Fire of London liod 
given to the architectural gonitis of 'VVmn. All restrictions on 
promotion having been abolished, and almost all the superior 
officers having been removed, there seemed a boundless prospect 
to an ambitious and capable soldier. A great war under such 
conditions could hardly fail to stimulate to an unexampled 
degreo military enthusiasm, enterprise, and talent, and it 
seemed the one remaining chance of restoring the tone and dis¬ 
cipline of the army. 

.Bankruptcy, again, if it took place when the nation was at 
peace, would be manifestly due to the Unvolution, and it might 
completely discredit it j but bankruptcy incurred in a desperate 
strugglo against united Kuropo would liave no such moral effect, 
and was not likely even to chuck the impetus of tho war. A 
settled Government, depending mainly on the owners of property, 
will calculate curefully matoriul consequences, and will shrink 
from too Horious sacrifices of tho prosont resources and future 
prospects of tho nation. But the now French Government 
could nut bu judged by tho ordinary methods of political calcu¬ 
lation, for it was fast passing into the hands of men who were 
wholly unconnected with property, who wore at violent enmity 
with the wealthier’ classes, who shrank from no measure of 
confiscation or violence, who wore absolutely iudiUbrent to 
every end except the triumph of thoir cause. It was possible, 
too, that the very excess of anarchy into which tho country had 
fallen, and tho apparent hopelessness of repressing it, might' 
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loarl many to desire a foreign war, which, by giving a new vent, 
or channel to the passions of the nation, might enable it,to throw 
off the internal fever that was consuming it. 

Nor was there any difficulty in exciting a military enthusiasm. 
It was ouly necessary to say—what, was partly true—that France 
was surrounded by despotic Powers who were conspiring with 
the Royal Family and the anfi-revolulionnry classes against it. 
on account of iLs Revolution; and to add—wlrnt was wholly 
fttlso—■'that they intended to mi in pi hc nu 1 ho French pea-nntry 
l.lm feudal and ecclesiastical burdens which had boon abolished 
The danger seemed the morn imminent from the obscurity 
that hung over the dispositions of the different Courts in 
Furope. Tho attitude the French Chamber had assumed towards 
monarchy anil monarchical institutions lmd excluded French 
diplomatists from all intimate and conlii lent ini intercourse with 
foreign Powers, and public, opinion was therefore left, ungnided 
and unchecked, to its own suspicions and alarms. It was not 
likely that an armed and excited nation would remain passive 
in such a position, and of all nat ions France was the least, likely 
to do so. No nation can meet approaching dangers with a 
swifter, a fiercer, a more tiger-like spring, but no nation is con- 
stitutionally lesH fitted to endure Urn t ension of long-continued 
and iuuctivn suspense. Besides this, as Burke had long warned 
the world, the Revolution was an essentially cosmopolitan thing, 
aiming at a fraternity of nations, ami the subversion of all 
ancient (iovemments. Such a movement passed easily into a 
military phase. To carry the torch of liberty through benighted 
Kurupowas now preached us the mission of France, and if kings 
and omies were leagued against her, she was to look to insur¬ 
gent nations for her allies. There was at least but little doubt 
that it needed but a spark, to throw tho Austrian Netherlands 
into a flame. 

With these considerations, motive# of national ambition were 
Mended. Buell motives (lid not, indeed, oecijpy a foremost place 
in the revolutionary movement, but it would be an entire mis¬ 
take to suppose that they wore over altogether absent. The 
implacable hatred with which Marie Antoinette was pursued, 
was not wholly due to the extravagance of her Court or to her 
supposed hostility to tho Revolution. It was tylso industriously 
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load many to dusire a foreign war, which, by giving a new vent 
or channel to the passions of the nation, might enable it.to throw 
off tho internal fever that was consuming it. 

Nor was there any difficulty in exciting a military enthusiasm. 
It was only necessary to say—what was partly true—that Franco 
was surrounded by despotic Powers who were conspiring with 
the Royal Family and the anti-revolutionary classes against it 
on account of its Revolution; and to add—what was wholly 
false—that they intended to rcinipn.se on the French peasantry 
tho feudal ami ecclesiastical burdens which had been abolished 
The danger seemed tho more imminent from the obscurity 
that hung over tho dispositions of the different Courts in 
Kuropc, The attitudo the French Chamber lmd assumed towards 
monarchy and monarchical institutions had excluded French 
diplomatists from all intimate and confidential intercourse with 
foreign Powers, and public opinion was therefore loll, uuguided 
and unchecked, to its own suspicions and alarms. It was not 
likely that an armed and excited nation would remain passive 
in such a position, and of all nations Franco was the least likely 
to do ho. No nation can meet approacliing dangers with a 
swifter, a fiercer, a more tiger-like spring, but no nation in con¬ 
stitutionally less fitted to endure tho tension of long-continued 
and inactive suspense. Resides this, as Burke had long warned 
the world, the Revolution was an essentially cosmopolitan thing, 
aiming at a fraternity of nations, and the subversion of all 
ancient (Jovornmonts. Such a movement passed easily into a 
military phase. To carry the torch of liberty through benighted 
Kurope was now preached as the mission of Franco, and if kings 
aud armies were leagued against her, she was to look to insur¬ 
gent nations for her allies. There was at least but little doubt 
that it needed but a spark, to throw the Austrian Netherlands 
into a flume* 

With those considerations, motives of national ambition wore 
blended. Such motives did not, indeed, oceypy a foremost place 
in tho revolutionary movement, but it would he an entire mis¬ 
take to suppose that they were ever altogether absent. Tho 
implueablo hatred with which Marin Antoinette was pursued, 
was not wholly duo to tho extravagance of her Court or to her 
supposed hostility to the Revolution. It wan \flrn industriously 
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fomented by politicians who regarded the daughter of Maria 
Theresa as the chief support of that Austrian alliance which it 
^as their main object to dissolve. Through the whole of the 
11 evolution there were a few able and cool-headed men who were 
never dupes of the passions which they flattered and stimulated, 
but who saw in them a great force that might bB directed to the 
attainment of old objects of French ambition. To surli men it 
was no immaterial circumstance that the country which was 
likely t.o be most quickly revolutionised by French ideas, was 
the counl .17 over which, for more than a century, French states¬ 
men had most desired to establish their ascendency and do¬ 
minion . 1 If Austrian Flanders could bocomo French, a capital 
object of French ambition would be attained, and if French 
armies enuld overrun Auslrian Flanders, they wore not likely to 
stop there. One of the most humiliating defeats which French 
policy had of lato years uiulergono, had boon the overthrow of 
the French partly and influence in Holland, and there is somo 
evidences that as early as X*71) 1 the prospect of rostering them 
had been conceived. 

Jt wan a daring game, but the men who took the most pro¬ 
minent part in the Legislative Assembly wore not men from 
whom any prmhuiro or measure could lie expected. Obscure 
young provincial lawyers, petty writers of 110 antecedents or 
character, adventurers and fanatics without any reputation or 
position to lose, without any practice in affairs or any serious 
political knowledge, had climbed into the foremost places, com¬ 
manded the wealth and power of France, and found themselves 
able to defy the sovereigns of Europe. Was it surprising that 
they should have proved arrogant and reckless, eager for adven¬ 
ture, ready like desperate gamblers to risk everything on a throw ? 

There was also one clear and definite calculation among 
them. The most energetic section of the Assembly desired to 
overthrow the now Ooimtitution, which had in their eyes the 
great fault of maintaining the monarchical form of government. 
If, however, a war with the Emperor was declared, it was scarcely 
possible that the monarchy could continue. The relations of the 

< On tbs steady persirtrace with vinom, hwi Norol, L'Kump* ft la like* 
which Eroach policy was directed to but ion J/Vangaiui, pp. 3X9 822. 
the acquisition the italgle pro- 
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Queen to the Emperor would make fclio po.siiion of tlio Court 
intolerable. A war of nations against sovereigns, it was calcu¬ 
lated, would speedily turn Franco into a "Republic, aiul give the 
more violent party a con i pi of o command of tin* Ministry. 

The Republican party, however, was divided on I his question. 
Robespierre, Coufhon, and their friends, feared that a war 
might concentrate now powers in tlie hands of tlm King, and 
that a victorious invasion might shatter tin* Revolution; but the 
party of the Ciroudi 1 , which had now obtained the ascendency 
under the guidance of IJrissot and Vergniaud, vehemently 
advocated a war, and Jtris*ot lurn himself neknow ledged that his 
mam object in pushing it on was to overthrow the monarchy. 1 
The French tribune began to ring with passionate appeals fn 
arum, with denunciations of the kings and (*overnmenls of 
Europe, with predictions of the coining war between insurgent 
nations and despotic sovereigns. As late as Ortober the Austrian 
Minister had replied to one of the appeals oft ho King of Sweden 
that ‘uH thoughts of active interference in the affairs of Franco 
on the part of his Imperial Majesty were entirely laid aside,’ a 
and in accordance with this policy the Emperor had in August 
forbidden any enrolments of Fronrh (‘migrants in his dominions, 
and in October hud ordered tin* dispersion of emigrants who had 
assembled in too great numbers nt Ath and Tourney.® The 
Elect-um of Trfivcs and Mayenco, however, still suffered French 
emigrants to arm in their dominions, and rm November 21) thu 
AHHfltrtbly passed a decree calling on the King to demand their 
disbandment within a short period, rm pain of war, and request*’ 
ing the Knipemr to enforce the demand* They at the same 
time urged the King to nettle the claims of the Herman princes 
on the lines indicated by the Constituent Assembly, and to 
change the diplomatic agents who had nut ofllciejitly represented 
French demands. 4 

These demands wore not in themselves unrensoimblo, but 
they wore accompanied by speeches of the most violent, provoca¬ 
tion against the sovereigns of Europe. The country was rapidly 
arming j Narboimo, tlm young Minister of War, showed exlra- 

1 Han a mmarkafcta pmwngs from 4 Tnlnts, ffixt. dr fa fir volution, If, 
one or his pumphtotH, quoted in tin* 120, ICO. 

A nnual tfrgtdrr, 1702* part i. p, 272. 4 Umityolntf, I. 421. Sj hv\ t I. 3i!rt, 

* Keith fa rir*-nvlllv, l)rt* S, 1701. 227. 
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ordinary power and promptitude in organising three armies 
under tlio command of Rochambeau, Lucknor, and Lafayette; 
and a manifesto clearly foreshadowing war was addressed to all 
the Courts of Europe. Refugees from the Austrian Netherlands 
wore received with ostentations favour, and all the language and 
proceedings oftho dominant party in the Assembly proved that 
they wei e nnt only ready but eager for war. 

The French King considered that he hod no alternative but 
to yield to tho wishes of the Assembly, lloutmorin, who repre¬ 
sented tho policy of peace, resigned, and soon alter a great 
number of changes were made in the diplomatic body. On 
December 11>, tho King iuuunmcecl to the Assembly that in 
accordance with tlioir decree he had sninmnned tlio Elector of 
Troves to pub a stop, before January lo, to all enrolments on 
pain of immediate war, and that he was about to write to tho 
Emperor desiring him if necessary to exert his authority as head 
of the Empire to avert tins miseries which fclio conduct of some 
of tho members of the (Jermauie Imdy, if not speedily altered, 
must noeessarily produce. An immense war credit was voted, 
anda French army nuuvheil to the Herman frontier. 

But while the King was thus apparent,ly consenting to tho 
wishes, and making himself tho mouthpiece, of tho dominant 
party in the Assembly, his secret, wishes and policy wore very 
different, and ho now for the first time formally and in person 
requested the assistance of foreign Bowers against his subjects. 
On December JJ, ho wrote 1 o the King of Prussia, stating that 
in spite of his accept mice oftho now Constitution there was a 
manifest determination in tho Assembly to destroy altogether 
what remained of the monarchy 5 that lio accordingly addressed 
Iho King of Prussia, the Emperor, tho Russian Empress, and 
tho Kings of Hpnip and Sweden, and that ho suggested to them 
a Congress of tlw chief Powers of Europe supported by an armed 
force, us tho bust nieniin of stopping tho factions in France, 
making it possible to establish a bettor order of tilings, and 
preventing tho evil under which France was suffering from 
spreading to tho other European Rowers. IIo trusted that iho 
King of Prussia would approve of his ideas, and would at tho 
time maintain a pm found secrecy about this overture * 1 
1 JfcfoutUoUto Concho**, iv. sail 271. 
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To the same effect, but in language &l.ill more compromising, 
Marie Antoinette wrote to Mercy ou lIn 1 Kith, only two daj’H 
after the King had made liis deelaral iun f u the Assembly. Bho 
reminded llm Austrian ambassador that ever sinee Jidy she had 
buon asking fora Congress of tin* (Jrettt lowers of Europe, but that 
her brother bad hitherto abandoned her. Even now, however, it 
was not too late, and the fate of the Itoynl Family in Franco was in 
bis bands IIo bud seen bow the Assembly in its lain message 
hod invited the King 4 in a manner to declare war against the 
Electors and princes of (iermunybow the King inul taken the 
only course open to him in declaring that bo non Id comply with 
tlio wishes of tho Assembly, and bow lie bad assurnd them that 
if in the fixed period bo did not receive the satisfaction which 
im demanded it would only remain for him to propose a war. 

‘ No comment is necessary,’ the Queen proceeded, ‘to show tlm 
fully of this step. Without army, or discipline, or money, it is 
wo who wish to attack. Hut the King is nob free. ITe mini, 
oboy tho general wish, and for our personal safety here, it is 
tiocessary for him to follow exactly tho course which is pre¬ 
scribed to him. it is for the Emjmror arid tho other Powers 
now to help us. ... It is at this moment that an armed (!<m~ 
gress appears to ns likely to he of tho greatest, uhci. Let my 
brother not dueeivo himself, Bonner or Infer bo will bn lriixcsl 
in our affairs. First of all, if we are fools enough to attack, ho 
will ho obliged ns chief of the Empire to sup|mrt tho (Jermauic 
body, and moreover, with soldiers ns undisciplined as ours, his 
territory will soon bn violated on ull sides. It is no longer 
timo to fenr for our persons. Tho course which wo have 
adopted here, of appearing to move frankly in tho direction they 
desire, places us in safety, and tho greatest danger of all would 
bo to remain always as wo nro. . . . Thorn is no longer any 
timo to procrastinate. The moment to help us Is como. If it is 
missed there is no more to he said. Tho Emperor will thou 
only hare to accept in tho eyas of the whole universe the sliamo 
and the reproach of having suffered hie sister, his nephew, and 
his. ally, to he dragged through the very depths of humiliation 
when it was in his power to have saved them / 1 


* Arnath, fT' 231 1KIS. 
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The situation of the Emperor was very perplexing. His 
anxiety for peace cannot reasonably be doubted. The reader 
will remember the letter deprecating foreign interference which 
the French Queen had written after the acceptance of the Con¬ 
stitution, at the dictation of the constitutional party; and he 
will also remember the passionate maimer in which the Queen, 
almost immediately after, wrote to her brother di daring that 
this letter did not contain her real sentiments, that bIiq had 
written only on compulsion, that she placed all her hopes on 
foreign assistance. She now complained bitterly that her 
brother had taken no notice whatever of these latter letters, 
while the former letter laid been made use of all over Europe 
as a justification of his neutrality. 1 But in addition to foreign 
Powers, the German Diet was now pressing upon the Emperor, 
urging him to support the claims of the princes to their rights 
in A1 wane, and beginning manifestly to resent his passive endu¬ 
rance of tlio insults of the French Assembly, 2 and the French 
Royal Family were almost as much prisoners as after their 
capture at Varonues. The Emperor, indeed, in Ii ih interviews 
with the emigrant princes appears to have denied this, 8 but he 
was not ignorant, of their real position, and ho was exceedingly 
alarmed lest now outrages should force him to intervene. 4 lie 
was also probably troubled and irritated by learning that Bfigur 
had been sent from Paris to Berlin, if not to obtain a Prussian 
alliance for France, at. least to detach Prussia from Austria. 

The Prussian King, it is true, entirely rejected the TVencli 
overture, but there was an uneasy and suspicious feeling at 
Vienna. 8 The menace and the influence of the Revolution 
wore beginning to bo felt even in very remote parts of the 
Austrian dominions. ‘The tiers fitat in several of the provinces 
of this monarchy,’ wrote Keith, 4 arc extremely urgent, in tlieir 
solicitations to the Emperor to obtain the right of sending 
representatives from tlieir body to thedr provincial States. A 
deputation from the peasantry of Styria has been sent hither 
with a petition to that effect, which the Emperor has referred 
to the Bohemian Chancery, with orders to each councillor of 

1 Amoth, p. 2M. * So© on BGgur’a mission, Ameth, 
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tiimt board to deliver to Iiis Imperial Majesty Lis opinion in 
writing and sealed. . . . The example set by Styrio will pro¬ 
bably be followed by tlie other countries m the Emperor's 
dominions .’ 1 The Austrian Netherlands were evidently on the 
verge of revolt nnder the iuflnence of Frond 1 example and 
incitements, and a French irruption into the territory of the 
Empire might at any time take place. ‘If,’wrote Keith, ‘to 
these events the near prospect of a war in Poland should he 
added (which appears to mo far from improbable), the wisdom 
as well us firmness of the Austrian Cabinet will bo put to hard 
trials.’ * 

Under these circumstances, the Emperor tried to strike ost 
a middle course which would at ouoo support his dignity, 
satisfy his allies, and make it not wholly impossible to preserve 
the peace. lie sent the most urgent and peremptory directions 
to the Elector of Trfivos, and to the other minor Gorman 
princes, to put an end to all enrolment, organisation, and 
assembling of French emigrants in their dominiuuH; and Lis 
injunctions were so fully carried out, that in January the 
French Minister at Cohlente informed his Government that this 
grievance had linen ontiroly removed. On the other bund, the 
Austrian Chaurollor oflieially informed the French ambassador 
at Vienna that any act of violence to the Elector would be 
immediately repelled by an Austrian force. The Emperor, he 
said, had full confldnnce in the moderate intentions of the 
French King, hut ho hod daily reason to fear that those inten¬ 
tions might not ho respected, and he tlierofore, while oflieially 
informing the French Government that all armed assemblies nf 
emigrants had liean disjiorfled in Germany, as they had pro- 
viously boon in the Austrian Netherlands, thought it necessary 
to inform them also, that Marshal Jlender hud recoiml orders to 
give the Elector etfectual nssislance if he were attacked. 'I’lie 
Emperor also wrote a letter to tho French King, reminding him 
that tho foudal rights of tho German princes in Alsaco and 
Tjormise, which had lioen swept away by tho French Chamber 
in August, had never boon Bubject to tho sovereignty or legis¬ 
lation of Franco; that they had boon expressly reserved in a 
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long series of international Ireatiss; that they had been placed 
undor the protection and guarantee of the German Empire. 
He protested against the decree of the National Assembly os an 
arbitrary usurpation and violation of the rights of the Empire, 
and he doclarod his full resolution of supporting the German 
princes and the Diet, if they did not obtain a full restoration of 
their property and rights, as settled by treaties. 

He also son! a declaration to the different Courts of Europe 
suspending and explaining away the Declaration of Pilnitz. 
The measures, it said, taken by the allied Powers at thnt. time, 
had been taken on tho supposition that the King of France 
was a prisoner. Hut tho situation had changed. The Em¬ 
peror considered that lho King of France should now be 
doeinod frou, and consequently his acceptance of the Con¬ 
stitution and all the acts which had ensued from it as valid, 
lie hoped that tho accept unco of this Constitution would restore 
order to Franco, and raise the moderate purty to power. As, 
however, it was possible that tho former exoessos and violence 
might be rcuuwcd, lie considered that tho Powers rIiouIQ hold 
themselves in a statu of observation, and cause their respective 
Ministers at Farm to declare that their alliance still exists, and 
that they will be ready on every occasion to support in concert 
tho rights of the King and of the French monarchy. 1 On 
January 5,1792, almost identical notes were presented at Paris 
by tho ambassadors o tho Emperor and of tho King of Prussia, 
•lecturing that if, in spite of tho determination of tho German 
princes to maintain in their territory the regulations relating 
to tho emigrants which woro in force in the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, the Gorman territory was violated, the two sovereigns 
would consider tills proceeding a declaration of war against 
thomHolvoB. a 

Thuso measures loft the French Assembly a very large 
pr&otical latitude. If it wished for war, the feudal claims of' 
the German princes and tho attempted or throatenod inter¬ 
ference with Fronch affairs furnished obvious grounds. If it 
doshred peace, the complete concession of the demands about 
the emigrants paved tho way, and the other questions might 
easily be submitted to negotiations, which in the present dis- 
' Bert nual da Molleville, Annulet, Deo. 17SU. * Bonrgoing, 1.480,481, 
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position of the Emperor would almost certainly bn successful. 
The French were at thB same time clearly informed that the 
attempt to disunite the two Gorman Powers had failed, and 
that both must bo encountered in tho event of a war. 

There won soon no doubt of tho alternative which was pre¬ 
ferred. Bribsot, Isuard, and other Grirondinfi who now led tho 
Assembly, at once attacked the Emperor with a fuiy of invective 
which could scarcely be surpassed, and they openly advocated 
immediate war. ‘ 'Hie one calamity to bo feared,’ said Brihsot, 
1 is that them should not be a war.’ ‘ Tlioro oan bo no sinnem 
treaty between tyranny and liberty. Your Constitution is an 
eternal anathema to despotic thrones. All kings must hato it, 
for it tries them and it sentences them $’ and his answer to tho 
treaties which wore cited in support of tho feudal rights of the 
Gorman princes was tluit tho ( sovereignly of the people is not 
bound by thn treaties of tyrants.’ TJio Diplomatic Committee, 
in a report which was presented to tho Assembly on January 14, 
called upon tho King to exact from the Emperor before February 
10, and on pain of immediate war, a distinct promise to do 
nothing against the French nation and its independence, and to 
assist France in accordanco with the treaty of 1730 against any 
Power that attacked her, and the Assembly itself on January 
2ft, alter several days of tho most insulting and frantic denun¬ 
ciation, formally accused thn Emperor of having violated the 
treaty of 173(1 by promoting a coalition against France, and 
called upon thn King to demand, in nn interval which was new 
prolonged to March i, a full explanation and satisfaction, on 
pain of war. 

This dehate and vote made peaeq impossible. ’Hie Emperor, 
indeed, determined that ho would still endeavour to tomporise, 
but the preliminary treaty of July, between Austria and Prussia, 
was at once converted into a dose definitive alliance, and a unit'd 
army under thn Duke of Brunswick was concentrated on the 
French frontier. Tho English diplomatic despatches of tho 
time show very vividly tho dispositions of tho diiForont parties. 
‘Nothing short of dire necessity,' wrote Keith, on the last day 
of 1701, 1 will determine his Imperial Majesty to unshoatha tho 
sword in good earnest against France or any other foreign 
Power,’ and ho described tho anxiety with which the Austrian 

VOL. v. Q u 
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Court sought for pretexts to avoid immediate action, and their 
repeated and urgent warnings to the minor German princes to 
avoid any provocation to France. 1 ‘ I am persuaded,’ he wrote 
a week later, ‘that this Court at length conceives imminent 
danger of a rupture with France, and will proceed to mal™ 
serious military preparations. . . . With this I remain in tho 
conviction that the reluctance of the Emperor to draw the sword 
on any account, is in no shape diminished, notwithstanding that 
he has been heard to say within these ten days, that if the French 
madmen are determined to force him into a war, they should 
find that the pacific Leopold knew how to wage it with the 
greatest vigour, and would oblige them to pay the expenses of 
that war in more solid coin than their assignats.’* No formal 
proposition hod been mode on the part of France for the ro- 
establishment of tho rights and possessions of the German 
princes in Alsace anil Lorraine, ‘who by the Constitution of tho 
Empire ore not at liberty to accept any pecuniary comptnsation 
for those rights; ’ but even after tho hostile vote of January 25, 
there was still hope at Vienna that France would propose a 
territorial indemnification to tho princes. ‘The Emperor lias it 
extremely at heart to preserve peace with France if it can bo 
done with any degree of dignity and propriety. It is well 
understood here that the French King has not pnt a direct 
veto on the hostile decree of the National Assembly, and that 
although he has been able to throw a momentary barrier in the 
way of tho damocratical impetuosity, he may soon find himself 
obliged to go all lengths which the madness of that party may 
dictate.’ 5 The King of Spain, Keith reports, had said he 
could take no more part in French affairs than to form a cordon 
around his own frontiers, and pay a subsidy to the troops of 
Russia and Sweden. The chances of Russian and Swedish 
assistance seemed to the Emperor doubtful and distant. Tim 
Imperial treasury was very low; the Emperor would be obliged, 
if the war broke out, to impose a heavy war tax in the first 
year; hut he still, in the opinion of Keith, hoped to intimidate 
the French by making his war preparations very public. 4 


1 KolthtoGmvillo.Doo. 81,1791; 
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Among Lis most serious cansos of anxiety were Lis relations 
with. Prussia and with Poland. Prussia had juHt acquired tho 
Margravates of Anspach and Bairenth through the resignation 
of their sovereigns and by right of succession, a good deal to tho 
diBBftt.iafimt.inn of the Emperor, 1 and Bhe was beginning io lean 
towards Russia in a manner which was not a little disquieting. 
As I have already remarked, it was the sincere and earnest 
desire of Leopold that the integrity and independence of Poland 
should be preserved, and ho was perfectly aware that the 
Empress of Russia wus plotting against both. Tlio signature of 
the definitivo Toaoe of Jassy on January 9, by putting an end to 
all alarms from Turkey, had loft her free to pursue hor policy, 
aud on this side of Europo the moment of crisis was at hand. 

At this anxious period, when tho issues of peore and war 
were in suspense, Europe was startled in quick succession by 
three great events—tho fall of the Ministry of Florida Blanca in 
Spain on February 28; blm death, after an illness of only two 
days, of the Emperor Leopold, on March 1; and tho assassina¬ 
tion of GuBtavus III. sixteen days later at a masked ball at 
Stockholm. Two of these events had a great aud immediato 
effect on French affairs. Florida Blanca had been one of tho first, 
and Gustavos HI. luul been the most sealnus, of the supporters 
of the emigrants; but Spain, under tho Ministry of Aranda, and 
Sweden, under the Regency of tho Duke of Hudennania, now 
adopted the English policy of complete neutrality. Tho effects 
of tho death of iieopokl were somewhat more complex. An 
eminently wise, experienced, cautious, aud pacific sovereign, in 
the prime of his powers and in the most critical period of his 
reign, disappeared from tho scone, and was replaced by a mere 
boy without knowledge, experience, or talent. War with 
France, however, had become inevitable before the (loath of 
Leopold, end it is not probable that this event even accelerated 
it But it gave Prussia an ascendency in the new alliance, 
and it deprived Poland in the moment of her extreme need of 
her only friend, 

The English diplomatic corrnspmidonce shows dearly how 
quickly the Polish question was coming to maturity. We luive 
seen, in the despatches from Berlin, the evident signs of the 

* Keith to Grenville, F«b. 8. 

* e 8 
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great act of treachery which the Prussian King was already 
meditating, and in April Count Schulonbnrg informed Eden 
that he would never admit that Prussia had guaranteed the new 
Polish Constitution, which he considered contrary to Prussian 
interests, 1 since the Polish monarch, if ever he should become 
herediiaiy, might rapidly rise into a very formidable neigh¬ 
bour.’ 1 At Vienna, Keith learnt from the Austrian Ministers 
that they had certain knowledge that the Empross of Russia 
had already sent a largo sum of money to her Minister at 
Warsaw for the express purpose of fomenting internal troubles 
in Poland, 3 and it was the belief both at Vienna and St. Peters¬ 
burg that the now King of Hungary had "Russian sympathies 
derived from his uncle Joseph. 3 BiHuUofFHwerder had arrived 
at Vienna shortly before the death of Leopold, and it was 
noticed that he won in close and constant coiumiiuication with 
the Russian Minister, who was an active fomenlor of the discord 
in Poland. ' Should a connection,’ wrote Keith, ( be formed 
In-tween the King of Prussia and the Czarina, the uni nippy 
kingdom of Poland may possibly become the propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice.* Ho observed that there was a growing belief in Vienna 
that limchoHsworder was instructed to make an alliance with 
Russia, allowing tho Empress to carry out her designs in 
Poland; and Keith confessed himself at a loss to reconcile the 
proceedings of tho Prussian favourite 'with the very friendly 
professions ho is constantly making to tho Polish otimjS 
d'affaires here, of the upright intentions of tho King his master 
towards tho Republic of Poland.’ 4 

It was evident that some kind of compact was established 
between Prussia and Russia, atul the terms were beginning to 
ooze out. 'The first principle,’ wrote Keith, 'laid down by 
thtm two Courts is that tho u inUSgritfi ” of tho Polish dominions 
shall bo invariably preserved* Por all tho rest a very wide 
scope will bo loft to tho Russian efforts to bring back tho govern¬ 
ment of that country to its ancient form. Your lordship will 
best judge how much that counter revolution is to be effected 
without drawing tho sword, and whether or not, if the con- 

* Kdon to Grenville, April H, * Ibid. March & Whitworth to 

17&fc Gronvlllu, Murnli If!, 1702. 

* Keith to Granville, Ifcb. 18, 4 Keith to UrtmvlUo, March 7,10, 

171W. 14, 1702. 
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liivtiiiL'i* of AiiKlria and Prussia shall lio carried ko Kip as in ubefi 
thttl. enterprise (though by less violent means), tlio former ideas 
of aggrandisement may net once more creep info tbo Cabinets of 
1,he Trinmvirut o.’ Grenville, on 1h« ot her hand, wroto that many 
circumstances convinced iho JMnglish Government that it was 
the intention of the Mispress of J’uHsia to make um of the first 
favourable opportunity, to overthrow by arum tlio now Constitu¬ 
tion of Poland, and Unit she was only ri‘.strainerl by the Courts 
of Vienna and Merlin ; and lie expressed Lis curliest liopo that 
this restraint nn^lit continue. 1 

At Ml. Petersburg the o\1remo and general corruption gave 
great, Kuril it,ii*H for obtaining iiiliirnuLt.iou. Whitworth, tlio 
Mnglish airihuHSiwlor, nppeurs to lmvo lieeit tbo first wiio suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering tlio intentions of tlio Mispress. llolnul 
onco Lelieml that sho would eontent herself with protesting 
ngaiiiHt tho now Constitution, but ho soon discovered that hn 
Jmd been deceived. ‘ I havo learnt,,’ lm wrote, ‘through a very 
particular but sure eliaunel, that it. is tlio intention of this Court 
to fall lijmn tho Republic of Poland in thu spring with an army 
of 130,01)0 men, which will he i in sight from Moldavia and con¬ 
tinue on tho frontier till the pro|H«r season. . . . Should nl her 
Tieigldxmring Powers interfere, as they naturally will, a plan of 
partition is already framed, and it is Happened will meet witli 
tho concurrence, as it will do the convenience, of all three. In 
this plan Dantaic and Thorn, with a (list riot in Croat Poland, are 
allotted 1<> tho shaiti of the King of Prussia, Advantages in the 
same proportion (the particulars of which the person who gave 
mo the intelligence does not recollect) are made to tho Kmperor, 
and thore is no doubt that her Imperial Majesty will secure to 
liorsolf as much os will rednun the ruiuains of the dcvohd 
Republic to a state of tho most wretched and humiliating depen¬ 
dence, and indemnify herself fully for the expense of tho war 
with tho Turks." Whitworth had reason fijr believing that 
this scheme was still unknown to most of the Ministers of 
Catiherina; that tlm Prussian ambassador at Nt. Petersburg 
kuow nobliing of it, and that tlie chief Ministers at Merlin went 
equally in the dark; but he added, ‘1 urn, however, very much 
inclined to believe that those most in tho confidence of ilia 

1 Kellti to (iruuvUlu, Msrrtfi 17. (MnvUlr to Kelt 1 1 , Maivli i!«, 1711:1 
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Prussian Majesty, and particularly General Biwjhofiswerder, are 
acquainted with the business, and it is not impossible that even 
the King of Prussia himself may have boon Bounded upon it. 1 
have for some time suspected that there has been a mysterious 
negotiation of some kind or otlior on foot between the two 
Courts, unknown to the Cabinets of either.’ 1 

The information and conjectures of Whitworth appear to 
have been perfectly correct. Goltss, the Prussian imilmssmlor at 
Hi. Petersburg, contrived to see an autograph letter written by 
tho Empress during the Turkish war, statiug that ns hoou uk 
this war was over she intended to wuirl a Russian force into 
Poland, and if the Emperor and Prussia resisted, to bribe them 
by an indemnity or a partition. 8 

[t soon appeared that the Hellenic was by no menus unwel¬ 
come to tlio Prussian King. On March 12, 171)2, ho wrote a 
conliilontinl letter to his Ministers on the alfairs of Poland, 
which places his intentions beyond dispute. 1 Russia,' bn Haul, 
‘is not far from the idea of a new partition. It would 1st in 
truth the best meaim of restricting tlm jtower of the King of 
Poland, whether ho Imi hereditary or elective, but I doubt 
whether wo can find for Austria a Kuitaltln indemnity, end 
whether tho Elector of Saxony, after mieh a diminution of 
power, would still accept tho crown of Polnnd. Nevertheless, if 
Austria could he imlemnilied, the Itussinn plan would bo always 
tlio most advantageous for Prussia. It is well underslissl that 
wo should gain all tho left lutnk of tho Vistula, and that wo 
should Ini thus perfectly secure on that frontier, which it has 
hitherto been bo diflioult for us to protect. Such in my opinion 
with reference to Poland.' * 

This iettior 1ms been truly dcsorils'd hy a Gorman historian, 
as tho death Hcintoiiro of I'oland. It did not, of course, oome to 
the knowledge of tho English Ministers; but, as wo have scon, 
they worn unflor no illusions alxrnt tlio character and intentions 
of tho Prussian King. At Vienna, Keith minimi tin* com¬ 
munications of Whitworth without surprise, and ho was nblo to 
bring strong corroborative evidence. ‘1 wish,’ he wrote, in 
reporting the matter to Granville, ‘ that X could sou auy ground 

1 Whitworth to GrcarUlo, 3u, 90. 

91, lrtt 


1 Kjliel, 1. m. 
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for supposing that his PrnBsian Majesty will oppose an effectual 
resistance to these ambitions views of Russia. . , . That the 
Court of Vienna has not been on original projector in this new 
system of depredation, I believe I may safely aver; but where 
this Court iB to find the national vigour or the political virtue 
to withstand the other Powers, I cannot see.’ 1 

In the mean time the inevitable French War was rapidly 
approaching. The real dispositions of the different parties are 
clearly disclosed in the correspondence of the time. The King 
of Prussia, who was governed by Bischoffswerder, by viows of 
military and territorial ambition, and by a violent personal 
hatred of the Revolution, was resolved upon war; and he 
pushed on his polity in spito of the opposition of his most 
experienced counsellors, and especially of Count Sckulenburg 
and General Molloudnrf. At Vienna the yonng Sovereign was 
more warlike than his father, and war was now generally looked 
on as inevitable, bub it was not contemplated with pleasure. 
The French decree of Januury 25, and tho despatch which was 
luised on it, arraigning tho recont conduct of the Eiuporor and 
demanding an immediate explanation on pain of war, could 
hardly be looked upon in any other light than as an insulting 
ultimatum, and one of the lost acts of Leopold was to revise ■ 
tho Austrian reply. It was written temperately and in some 
parts almost apologetically. The French complained that tho 
Emperor had ordorod General Bender to re{>dl any attack on tho 
Elector of Trbves. It was answered that the Emperor had 
only taken this step after ho had secured the full satisfaction of 
tho French demand for tho disbandment of tho emigrants, and 
that he had only authorised his general to draw the sword in 
case of an actual invasion of German territory, and on the 
express condition that all provocation to Franoe had ceased. 
Much a polity was no menace; it was only a fulfilment of his 
strict duty as head of the Empire. The French complained 
that by the circular from Padua and the alliance and Declaration 
of Pilnttz, the Emperor had interfered with tfaoir internal affairs, 
and violated the treaty of alliance of 1750. The Empgror 
answered that he had taken these measures sololy for the sup- 


> Keith to Grenville, April l», 17M. 
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port of the French monarch aud monarchy, at a time when his 
brother-in-law aud ally was so manifestly a prisoner that he had 
fled by night from his palace and had baBn brought back by au 
armed force, and when the legal Government of France was 
destroyed by usurpation. No sooner had the King regained 
his freedom, accepted the Constitution, and thus reconstituted a 
legal Government, than the Emperor recognised the fact and 
ordered, that all active measures should be suspended. The 
coalition, however, stall existed ^ough it was dormant, for France 
was Htill a cause of the gravest European concern. Its justifica¬ 
tion was found in tlio enormous French armaments, continued 
and augmented when the dispersion of the emigrants had taken 
away every reasonable pretext j in the fury of the republican 
party which was seeking to overthrow both the monarchy aud 
tlm now Constitution 5 in the manifest determination of the 
Jacobins to force un a war, contrary to the wishes of the King 
and, as the Emperor believed, of tlio groat majority of the 
French nation. To that nation the Emperor now made a 
solemn appeal against the Jacobin party. In the interests of 
Franco as well as of the Test of Europe, ho denounced this pm> 
liiciouR sect as the enemies at once of their King, their Con¬ 
stitution, and the peace of Europe . 1 

Keith has mentioned the curious fact that ( in a moment of 
extreme deference to his Prussian ally, and with the mistaken, 
hope of intimidating Franco/ the Emperor added c with his own 
pen* to the draft drawn up by Kaunitz, those expressions re¬ 
lating to the Jacobins which so greatly added to the flame in 
Paris. After the death of Leopold, Bischoflswerder strongly 
urged upon his successor the policy of immediately declaring 
war, biit Kauuitss resisted, and although military preparations 
were rapidly pushed on, a few weeks still passed before the sword 
was drawn.* 

In Franco, meanwhile, the movement towards war was 
sweeping on with resistless impetuosity. Hie few moderate 
men who still remained in the Ministry and the diplomatic 
service were now weeded out, and the whole direction of affairs 
paused into the huuds of violent Republicans. I)o Lossart, the 

1 ttorlraml do Mulluvlllo, anpon- * KuiLU to tironviUo, Sept* 10 v 
dixxiv, im. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, was not only displaced, bnt im¬ 
peached on the ground that ho had not sufficiently upheld the 
dignity of France, and Duuiuuriez took his place. This emi¬ 
nently skilful, daring, and ambitious soldier, while echoing in 
tlieir extreme forms the shibboleths of the Revolution, had 
objects of his own which wore perfectly distinct. He wished, 
if possible, to isolate Austria from Prussia, and from thu minor 
German princes, but at all events to provoke a war that would 
give the Austrian Netherlands to France. The anarchy and 
excitement, of tho country wniSft now nt their height. Nineteen 
departments wore in a stain of open insurrection. Even 
around Paris the price of corn in the nmrkots was regulated by 
great bands of armed peasantry. Tho National Guard in the 
southom provinces not only connived at, but assisted in, the 
destruction and pillago of country houses; and while the most 
atrocious murders of functionaries and suspectod Royalists were 
reported from all Hides, tho Assembly passed an Act of Amnesty 
in favour of Jnurdnin and his fellew-niunlurers at Avignon, and 
suffered thorn to return in triumph to the seono of their crimes. 
A groat civic festival was given to forty Swiss soldiers who had 
boon condemned to the galleys for mutiny at Nancy. The 
monthly deficit in December was aliove 115,000,000 livrus, and 
it rose rapidly in January and February. At the end of 
December, Lord Gower stated that 2,100,000,000 of assignats 
had been already decreed, and that on the best calculation the 
whole of the national property did nob exceed 3,000,000,000. 
Multitudes of forged assignats were abroad, and in spite of the 
supplies that were expected from the sale of tho forest lands and 
from a vast confiscation of the estates of the emigrants, the pro¬ 
spect to any statesman formed in tho school of a settled Govern¬ 
ment might have seemed absolutely desperate. But tho one 
wish of the great majority of the Assembly was for immediate 
war. A despatch was sent to Vienna summoning the Sling of 
Hungary at once to renounce all alli&nooa unsanotionod by, nr 
hostile to, France, and to withdraw tho troops that menaced her, 
and the answer being evasive, the Assembly, on April Sit I, 
declared war against him. Only seven members opposed the 
.decree. 

In this way tho war wo* begun which for more thon twenty 
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years deluged Europe with blood. Before ten days had jaWI 
a French army had invaded the Austrian Netherlands, and 
within a month a Russian army was invading Poland. For a 
short time, however, England kept dear of the struggle, and 
she still looked forward to along course of political and 
reforms. We must now trace the faults and the misfortunes 
that baffled the hopeB of her statesmen, drew her speedily into 
the vortex, and soon made her the most important member of 
the great coalition against France. 
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was occasioned by a party of dragoons who attempted to cut 
them clown. 1 * 

In June the annual synod of Ulster met. It was a body 
consisting of the Presbyterian ministers of the North and the 
presbytery of Dublin, together with a lay delegate from each 
parish. Such a body might reasonably be regarded as the most 
faithful representative of the sentiments of the Presbyterians 
of Ireland, and the meeting was especially interesting, as the 
Government had very lately augmented the Begium Donuui 
to the Presbyterian ministers in hopes of influencing and attach¬ 
ing thorn. The synod drew up a very loyal address, but it was 
» significant fact that it took the occasion to express its dislikn 
to the war, and also its satisfaction at the admission of the 
Catholics to the privileges of the Constitution.* 

Indignation at the war was at this time the dominant hcu- 
timent of the Belfast party. Addresses were circulated drsorili- 
ing it as a war for the persecution of principles, and calling on 
the people to moat to i>etitinu for peace, and to inform the King 
that their real senthnuntH wore not reflected by the proceedings 
of the Parliament. ‘ What is the navigation of the Scheldt to 
us?’ tlioy asked in one of their addresses. ‘Why should wo 
interfere because Franco, like Oromwell, has killed a guilty king? 
Ijct the rioh who want war pay for it. The people ore starving. 
Trade in all its branches is paralysed. If et Ireland has no cause 
of quarrel with Franco.’ The proclamation suppressing 1 the 
volunteers produced some considerable disturbances, and the 
balloting for the militia many others. In almost every county 
it was violently resisted, until the Government wisely resolved 
to abandon or mitigate the system. Volnntaiy recruits wore 
largely enlisted. Substitutes were permitted for those who 
worts balloted for. Country gentlemen subscribed bounties in 
order to xnduoo volunteers to come forward, and some provision 
was made for the families of militiamen. By those means the 
ranks were speedily filled, but in spite of all the efforts to 
suppress them, riots and conspiracies were multiplying. The 
Government letters in tho spring and snmmor of 1703 are full 
of accounts of secret drillings; of attempts to form national 

* Dratihui's Aifolv. 188} MeNovin, * MoNsvla's Piivei <tf Mth //’!»• 
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guards in different towns of UlHtnr; of (lit- eoiiendniout, of* ir imH) 
ammunition, and even cannon; of midnight parties attacking 
conntry houses and seizing arms; of the untiring industry with 
wliicli the levelling principles of tlni Revolution worn propa¬ 
gated. The riots of the ]'oep-o’-l)ay-I>n\s and Defenders rose 
and full, but they had infected many counties, mid secret com¬ 
binations wore spreading among the lowest dins, to resist! the 
paymout of tithes and lu-art 1) money, and sometimes of priests’ 
dues, and of runt. Westmorland mid Unhurt, wrote that mi 
oath ‘to lie true hi the Catholic rniisn' was widely taken; Ciut 
rude proclamations were circulated declaring that the people 
‘must Iinvo land at ten shillings per arr<% and will have no 
farmers nor great men, and that they are (illy to one gentle¬ 
man;’ that eipmlity not only of religion, Imt of property, was 
expected; that largo unnihers of pikes wen* manuliu'tured, 
and tlmt 1 here were constant rumours of an impending in¬ 
surrection. 

rt is possible, and indeed probable, that the letters from thn 
Castile were somewhat ovomhaired. Neither Westmorland nor 
Hobart wero able men; their letters show some traces of panic, 
ami they were surromiiled hv men who had long heen criilcuvntir- 
ing to alarm the Mnglisli Ministry in onler to cheek the ^form¬ 
ing designs of Fitts and Dundmt. Then* can, however, he no 
reasonable. dmdit that their information was sulistmilialiy correct, 
and That the condition of the country had 111 a few mouths 
greatly deteriorated. ‘Thn pains which have fur these lasts 
aighfoen immtlm been taken,'writes liolwirt., ‘to jht«iiwIo thn 
people of tho irresistiide force of muuhurs, has given them such 
an idea of their st rength that until (hey urn aet.unlly beaten into 
a different opinion they will never ls» quiet,. . . . Amongst other 
considerations, relief from tithes, nuts, and taxes, forms no 
small part of the indneemenls heht out to them; and they 
are taught to expects thn assistance of thn French, who, they are 
told, will participate with them nil tho blessiuga of freedom tuid 
equality. Whether we am to expect a rebellion to break out 
in any corner of thn kingdom 1 am very much at a Ions to con¬ 
jecture.’ ‘ The Jacobins am not morn inimitial to Greet Itritnln 
than tho United Irishmen to tlio jieBon of this country; indi<ed, 
Z am satisfied that tiny arc connected with the worst, men in 
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Prance.’ 1 Although, the Irish Parliament had voted military 
forces, including the militia, of not less than 30,000 men, the 
Lord-Lieutenant for a time doubted whether any more troops 
could be safely sent out of Ireland. ‘ The danger,’ ho said, Mo 
which the lives as well as property of the gen (lemon of this 
country are exposed is a feeling that cannot be resisted. In 
truth,’the people of property and lower order here are as disfinct 
sects as the Qentoos and Mahommodans. The lower order or olrl 
Irish consider themselves as plundered and kept out of their pro¬ 
perty by the English settlers, and on every occasion aro ready for 
riot and revenge.’ 8 

]Je,foro the dose of the session of Parliament the aspect of 
afliiirs appears to have somewhat improved. In August, I lobart 
announced that the country had quintal greatly, and he added 
his hope ‘that the military aid we am to give you will have the 
benefit of considerably assisting you in the operations of the 
campaign, without hazarding the peace of Irrdaud.’ 3 

The elemimts of anarchy and sedition, however, were mani¬ 
festly multiplying, and from many different quarters dark 
clouds wore gathering on the horizon. The French Revolution, 
and tits rapidly growing political agitation which had arisen, 
liad profoundly altered the conditions of Irish politics, and a 
groat war had immensely added Ixjth to thoir difficulty and to 
tlieir danger. I propose to devote the last, volume of this work 
to a history of the closing years of the Irish Parliament; of the 
great* rebellion which it encountered; and of the Act of Union 
by whioli it was finally destroyed. 

» Hobart to Hamilton, Juno 17; 24, 1703. 

to NojHwtu, July 21,17U2. * Hobart to Nojpaaa, Aug. 17* 

* Westmorland to Duudwt, May 17U3. 
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